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Editor's Note | 
5 


T edition of the Middle East Journal is our first issue in the last decade of 
the twentieth century. As such, it prompts us to look forward to the next century 
as well as to look back at the century we are leaving. The years since 1900 have 
witnessed remarkable developments in human history. They have been years, 
also, of tragedies, of devastating wars, and of unparalleled threats to mankind and 
nations. The Middle East has seen much of the progress and much of the tragedy, 
and over the last half-century the Journal has recorded both. 

As we go to press, momentous events are changing the post-World War II 
political landscape, especially in Eastern Europe. Throughout this century, the 
history of the Middle East has been inextricably linked with that of Europe and 
the West. This remains true today and will continue to be the case well into the 
future. At the Middle East Institute’s 43rd Annual Conference, participants 
concluded that an increased emphasis on multilateralism and regional groupings, 
a potentially destabilizing ‘‘balance of terror” caused by the proliferation of 
chemical and nuclear weapons, and the continued dilemmas of both the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict and the ‘‘no war-no peace” situation between Iran and Iraq 
will be the major issues confronting the Middle East during the final decade of this 
century. 

At the conference, Ellen Laipson's analysis of Europe and its relations with 
the Middle East highlighted the European Community's perceptions of and 
reactions to the dynamics of the region. Because of the interest generated by her 
remarks, we publish them here as our lead article. Laipson's overview includes a 
summary of the factors involved in the relationshipgof Western Europe countries 
to those of the Middle East and a survey of the prospects for the relationships that 
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are being created by the collective interests of the European Community in the 
region. 

In our second article, also in a contemporary context, Kate Gillespie writes 
on the progress of the Iran-US tribunal established by the Algiers Accords of 1981 
to resolve the postrevolutionary claims of the two countries. Professor Gillespie 
descyibes the ‘‘new realities” that disrupt international business and contends that 
many of the tribunal's settlements have been ‘‘fast and fair.” Press accounts in 
November 1989 reported that because all claims in one category were resolved, 
the United States was able to close out one account and return the balance to Iran. 

The story of this century has also been one of continuing efforts to resolve the 
differences between Israel and the Palestinians. Some initiatives have come close 
to success, as seen in David Korn's article on the Rogers Plan of the early 1970s. 
This article also has current relevance; Korn recounts one of the first instances 
when the United States and the Soviet Union attempted to work together toward 
peace in the Middle East, reminding us that 20 years later such cooperation might 
move the process closer to resolution. 

In the immediate post-World War II period, the United States took an interest 
in the Middle East not only in efforts to bring about peace but also in attempts to 
mold the area in a way believed to be beneficial to US interests and consistent 
with its Cold War view of the world. As Douglas Little's article on US covert 
action in Syria demonstrates, few of these efforts succeeded. Drawing on 
substantial documentation, principally from recently opened archives, Professor 
Little cautions policymakers to ponder the ‘‘unintended consequences of clan- 
destine meddling’’ before undertaking such action. 

During this period, American leaders were clearly more effective in estab- 
lishing personal relationships of trust than in orchestrating covert activities. Our 
final article, written by a Toronto-based scholar, Egya Sangmuah, closes on a 
positive note with its account of the manner in which President Dwight Eisen- 
hower and President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia worked together to advance 
their countries’ interests: Eisenhower to implement the US policy of containment 
and Bourguiba to satisfy the nationalist interests of Tunisians. 


We also take this opportunity to thank the fall semester’s interns for their 
contribution to this issue and wish them well as they return to their academic or 
professional responsibilities: Simel Esim, M.A. candidate, Johns Hopkins School 
of Advanced International Studies; Kim Holway, Duke University, B.A., 1989; 
Ghada Jiha, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, B.A., 1989; Lisa Leidig, M.A. 
candidate in International Communications, American University; and Wade 
Wootan, Duke University, B*A., 1989. 


Jean C. Newsom 
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EUROPE’S ROLE IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST: ENDURING TIES, EMERGING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Ellen Laipson 


E. much of the 1980s, Western Europe has not played a major role in the 
Middle East either as a crisis mediator or peacemaker. Despite its geographic 
proximity and strong historical ties, Europe has not aspired to a role like that of 
the superpowers and has not been an important independent player in Middle 
Eastern geopolitics; the 1990s may be different. The completion of the single 
market of the European Community (EC) in 1992 will result in an increasingly 
unified Europe, with more influence on the world scene, and one whose 
immediate interests may be affected by developments in the nearby Middle East. 
Although American observers often view the European role as a component of a 
single Western policy, the character and scope of Europe's role and interests in 
the Middle East are qualitatively different than those of the United States. This 
can lead to critical assessments, such as the view that the Europeans prefer to 
criticize US policy while refusing to get their own hands dirty. It is true that 
Europe may be relatively weak if its influence is measured in terms of problem- 
solving capabilities or willingness to commit diplomatic and military resources to 
resolving the area's crises. When judged in other terms, however, it may be far 
stronger. Europe has, and is likely to continue to have, a more sustained and 
durable political, economic, and cultural presence in the region than either the 
United States or the Soviet Union. 

This article tries to capture the mood and provide an overview of interstate 


[o] 
Ellen Laipson is a specialist in Middle East and North African affairs at the Congressional Research 
Service, Library of Congress. The views in this article should ^ be considered views of CRS or the 
Library of Congress. 
This article is adapted from a paper delivered at the Middle East Institute's 43d Annual Conference, 
Nis Middle East in a Changing World: Challenges for the 1990s," held in Washington, DC, October 
28, 1989. 
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—— and regional relations at a time when events both in Europe and in the Middle East 
are moving rapidly. It examines the current dimensions of the European role in 
the region and how they might change after 1992. It also looks at Middle Eastern 
expectations of Europe and at how Europe's approach to the Middle East affects 
European-American relations. 

. “As it pertains to this article, *Europe'' means those nations that are members 
of both the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and the European 
Community—the ten countries that form the core of the European part of the 
Western alliance. The group includes Belgium, France, Greece, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, United Kingdom, and West Germany. The 
term is used with some reservations because as much as the EC is committed to 
economic integration, political unification has not yet occurred and will not be an 
automatic byproduct of 1992. Most of the countries of Europe still look at the 
Middle East and their own foreign policy in purely national terms and have 
national interests or policy preferences in the region that may conflict with or 
compete with their EC partners’ interests and policies. The ‘‘Middle East" 
pertains mostly to the seven Arab countries that border the Mediterranean and ` 
Turkey and Israel, and, to a lesser degree, the Persian Gulf states. 


FACTORS SHAPING EUROPE'S ROLE IN THE REGION 


The proximity of the Mediterranean Middle East to the southern European 
states of Spain, France, Italy, and Greece both intensifies European interest and 
inhibits dramatic policy changes. Europeans see their own national security and 
stability affected by what happens in the Middle East. The most important factor 
is the demographics of the area. For a generation, Europeans have watched warily 
the population bomb on the southern and eastern shores of the Mediterranean. 
The populations of Egypt, Turkey, and, to a lesser degree, Morocco and Algeria, 
are continuing to expand rapidly, despite government efforts to slow population 
growth. By the year 2000, Egypt and Turkey are each projected to exceed the 
expected 55 million population of France by at least 10 million. 

A second important factor shaping Europe's role is economic interdepen- 
dence. Europe remains more dependent on Middle Eastern oil than does the 
United States, and the degree of dependence may increase in the next decade. 

. Europe has enjoyed easy access to the agricultural products of its former colonies, 
sometimes on preferential terms and, in exchange, has accorded associate status 
in the EC to the Mediterranean Middle Eastern states. (Talks aimed at giving 
similar status to the Gulf Cooperation Council have begun.) In the case of the 
Mediterranean states (Francophone Maghrib, Egypt, Jordan, Israel, Syria, and 
Turkey), agreements with the EC have provided for industrial free trade, limited 
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concessions in agriculture, and packages of aid and credit.! The EC is by far the a. 
most important trading partner of the Mediterranean Middle East; for countries 
like Tunisia, Turkey, and Morocco, it represents about two-thirds of their foreign 
trade. Some countries—Algeria, Egypt, and Israel, for example—import more 
from the United States than from any other country, but when the values of 
imports and exports are taken together, the EC is their more significant partner. 

Turkey, a NATO member, is a special case. The only Middle Eastern country 
whose association agreement with the EC envisions full membership, Turkey is 
highly dependent on the EC market for its exports and is anxious to be admitted 
to full membership. Europe, however, has been reluctant and there are economic 
arguments supporting its position. Many Europeans believe that the EC cannot 
tolerate the free movement of Turkey's ever-expanding population. Turks be- 
lieve, however, that there is a cultural and religious prejudice against them. 
Certainly the entry into the EC of a country expected to number 100 million 
Muslims would dramatically transform the EC culturally and economically and 
could open the way for Morocco and other Arab countries to press for similar 
treatment. 

The current demographic and economic pressure on Europe has several 
policy dimensions. One is the arrival, through legal or illegal means, of Arabs and 
Turks, often highly motivated and skilled, in search of a better life; they are 
economic refugees. Europeans can try to curb the out-migration of unskilled labor 
from these countries and closely monitor student visas, but a more important 
concern for governments in Europe is any deterioration of economic and social 
conditions that could lead to political instability in countries that are important 
trading partners and close neighbors. In the more optimistic 1960s and 1970s, 
Europeans worked with Arab economic planners and promoted European invest- 
ment in factories and industries in North Africa to provide opportunities at home 
and prevent a steady flow of out-migration. Obviously, such efforts were not 
sufficient to keep pace with the rapid population growths. There are today more 
than 4 million Arabs in France and more than a million Turks in West Germany. 
Some who arrived as seasonal or '*guestworkers'' are now European citizens, or 
their offspring are. 

European societies are struggling to adjust to a social, cultural, and educa- 
tional environment that has changed because of the Middle Eastern presence in 
their midst, and not all are doing it harmoniously. There are signs of social strain 
as secular, urbanized Europe tries to absorb Middle Eastern populations whose 
sense of identity has been sharpened in the past decade. The recent news story of 
French schools coping with Muslim schoolgirls in hijabs is but one example of an 


[esl . 

1. For useful descriptions of the EC agreements with the Mediterranean countries in the 
context of the 1986 admission into the EC of Spain and Portugal, see The European Community and 
the Mediterranean (Luxembourg: Office for Official Publications of the European Communities, 1985). 
This monograph is numbered Periodical 34/1985. Also see, Giacomo Luciani, ed., The Mediterranean 
Region: Economic Interdependence and the Future of Society (New York: St. Martin's Press, 1984). 
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— emerging and sensitive domestic dimension of Europe's approach to the Middle 
East.? The Jewish populations in France, Italy, and the United Kingdom are 
active in politics and also are a factor in their governments' Middle East policies. 
West Germany and, more recently, Spain treat Israel gingerly because of past 
different and disastrous mistreatment of their Jewish populations and lingering 
histerical legacies. 

Throughout the decade of the 1980s, Europe, much like the United States, 
monitored security developments in the Middle East; the impact of events 

. touched Europe more directly than the United States. Israel's invasion of 
Lebanon in 1982, and the intensified violence in Lebanon in the spring and 
summer of 1989, the war in the Gulf, and a range of terrorist incidents all 
contributed to sober and sometimes pessimistic European assessments about the 
security threat emanating from the Middle East. Experts on Spanish foreign 
policy, for example, state explicitly that the greatest security threat to their 
country comes from the Middle Eastern states around the Mediterranean rim, not 
from any Warsaw Pact country.? By the end of the 1980s, the advanced weapons 

_ proliferation in the region, including ballistic missiles with ranges that can reach 
Europe, had become a new cause for concern. European states have joined with 
the United States in efforts to curb the spread of missile technology, but it may be 
too late. The growing gap in the political cultures between the European states 
that are oriented toward arms control and their Middle Eastern neighbors who are 
intent on further growth and upgrading of military might is likely to sharpen 
Europe’s focus on the area. 

Over the years, Middle Eastern expectations of Europe have also been a 
factor. Key Middle Eastern states have learned to play the European countries 
against the superpowers, but, like Washington and Moscow, they have never 
clearly defined a constructive role for their European interlocutors. Within the 
Arab mainstream, the prevailing view has been that Europeans approach the 
problems of the Middle East more pragmatically than do the superpowers and are 
less inclined to ideological policies or those driven by narrow interests. Arabs 
tended to see Europe as more level-headed but also less powerful than the United 
States. Now, Middle Eastern countries are taking a new look at Europe and seem 
concerned that they may have taken the EC for granted. 

The countries nearest to Europe have monitored the process leading up to 
1992 with interest and considerable expertise. Their institutional relationships, 
established through negotiations over association agreements, have served them 
well; the Maghrib countries, in particular, have developed cadres of EC techno- 
crats, including many who were trained in Brussels. This background helps them 
to follow the arcana of EC regulations, but it may not give them any special insight 


A 

2. Washington Post, October 23, 1989, A-17. 

3. See for example, Stanley Payne, ‘“‘The Foreign Relations of Democratic Spain," AEI 
Foreign Policy and Defense Review, vol. 6, no. 2 (1986), p. 33. 
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or advantage in preparing for a new European power. They are struggling to get. 
Brussels’ attention while the EC tries to deflect any new demands during its 
difficult transition period. 


CURRENT DIMENSIONS OF THE EUROPEAN ROLE 


In the past two decades of US-dominated Arab-Israeli peace diplomacy, the 
Europeans have not aspired to play the role of peacemaker or arbitrator of Middle 
East conflicts. They have pursued foreign policies toward the Middle East that are 
more pragmatic and less moralistic than those of the United States. The difference 
in approach has led to misunderstanding and occasional tension within the 
Western camp. When the Europeans have diverged from Washington's path, it 
has not necessarily meant that they thought they could do better, rather they 
seemed reluctant to consider the same range of options that are debated in the 
United States. Sanctions, for example, are widely avoided as a policy instrument, 
and Europeans prefer traditional diplomacy to the higher-stakes moral suasion 
often attempted by the United States. Most have consistently advocated avoiding 
the military option. 

The Europeans do have a voice on Middle Eastern affairs and have become 
more forceful during the 1980s in taking public stances on the issues that arise in 
the peace process. Ín general, those positions are articulated through EC 
mechanisms: through resolutions of the European Parliament or European 
Political Cooperation (EPC)—the foreign policy coordination mechanism that 
authorizes a ‘‘troika’’ of the past, present, and successor EC states serving 
six-month terms as president to formulate positions for the Community.^ In the 
first six months of 1989, the troika consisted of France, Italy, and Greece, and as 
such took a special interest in southern issues such as the Middle East. 

The EPC and the parliament issued pronouncements on the Palestine 
National Council of November 1988, the establishment of the US-Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) dialogue, the 1989 Israeli election plan, and the 
subsequent 10-point Egyptian initiative.5 In all of these proclamations, the 
European position was slightly closer to the Arab view than were similar 
American pronouncements, and they also reflected the European emphasis on a 
balanced and comprehensive approach, effectively equating Israeli security needs 
and Palestinian rights as parallel objectives of the peace process. Over time, from 
the Venice Declaration of 1980,6 and spelled out again in the Madrid Declaration 


xx 

4. EPC was once quasi-independent of the EC but is increasingly accepted as an EC-affiliated 
activity. 

5. Texts can be found in the monthly Bulletin of the Eyropean Communities Commission. 

6. The declaration of the nine EC members of June 13, 1980, described the EC's proposal for 
achieving a comprehensive solution to the Israeli-Arab conflict. The full text can be found in US 
Congress, House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Documents and Statements on Middle East Peace 
1979-1982, 97th Congress, 2d session, June 1982 (Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1982), 
p. 47. 
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of June 1989, the Europeans have developed a consensus among themselves on 
the main elements of the peace process, which includes consistent and strong 
support of an international conference and a conviction that the PLO must 
participate in negotiations. Although the achievement of a clear common position 
is laudable, according to one expert, its effect has been limited and has not proven 
suffigient to influence the Arabs, the Israelis, or even the Americans.? 

On occasion, the European role has involved considerably more than issuing 
political statements. Of recent note, Sweden facilitated the start of the US-PLO 
dialogue. Sweden, along with Egypt, worked tirelessly in October and November 
1988 to narrow the differences remaining between Washington's political require- 
ments for PLO chairman Yasir Arafat to mouth certain words, and Arafat's 
willingness to do so. Sweden and others such as Austria, Yugoslavia, and Cyprus, 
all of which have provided venues for various small scenes in the long-running 
Israeli-Palestinian drama, are not EC countries, however, and are less constrained 
by the burden of past colonial relationships or current interdependencies. 

Europeans have also become more active in defining and implementing a 
security role for themselves in the Middle East. What NATO calls the ‘‘out- 
of-area'" question? has undergone subtle change in the 1980s and may change 
more in the 1990s. The Suez crisis of 1956 was the most dramatic case of 
European intervention in the region and proved extremely divisive for the 
alliance. Since then, Europeans have been loathe to coordinate military activities 
with the United States in the Middle East, and the intensification of the 
Israeli-Américan relationship since the 1970s has deepened the desire among 
many Europeans to maintain distance between their own and US security policies 
and to emphasize economic and diplomatic measures to resolve conflicts before 
considering military options. There are other complicating factors: The Western 
allies have to reach a common understanding on how and under what circum- 
stances national defense resources can be committed to non-NATO contingen- 
cies, while still maintaining the necessary alliance readiness. The nearby Middle 
East, with its intermingling of East-West and North-South concerns, has often 
confounded NATO planners.? 

Yet, as Europeans have become more confident of their own capabilities, 
some countries—France and Italy in particular—have become more assertive on 
out-of-area questions. In Lebanon from 1982-84, during the Red Sea minesweep- 
ing operation in 1984, and in the Gulf in 1987-88, there were parallel and 
coordinated, but not formally linked, efforts by several European states and the 


Emm 

7. See Geoffrey Edwards, “Multilateral Coordination of Out-of-Area Activities," in Joseph 
Coffey and Gianni Bonvicini, eds, The Atlantic Alliance and the Middle East (Pittsburgh, PA: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1989), p. 262. 

8. Article 6 of the North Atlantic treaty defines NATO's boundaries as limited to the territory 
of the members and “‘islands under the jurisdiction of any party in the North Atlantic area north of the 
Tropic of Cancer.” 

9, For more detailed discussion of out-of-area and other alliance military debates about the 
Middle East, see Coffey and Bonvicini, Atlantic Alliance. 
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United States to show a Western presence and readiness to defend Western assets 
and interests. It can be argued that the intervention in Lebanon revealed the 
continued difficulties in such activities, but the demise of the operation is 
attributable to the painful particulars of Lebanon more than to a chronic inability 
of Europeans to act where there is also an American military presence. In the 
Gulf, the reflagging, escort, and minesweeping activities of 1987-88 were deemed 
a greater success, which may simply mean that the West was luckier than it had 
been in Lebanon. There are also a few cases of Europeans acting when the 
Americans did not, such as the French show of force off the Lebanese coast 
during the Michel Awn-Syrian standoff in the spring of 1989. 


1992: A NEW ROLE FOR EUROPE? 


The single market of the 12-nation EC by the end of 1992 is expected to have 
important consequences for Europe's trading partners. The sense of alarm and 
anxiety about. 1992 that was palpable in the United States in 1988 and early 1989 
has largely dissipated, as American political and business leaders watch the 
Europeans struggle with the deadline, and as more research and reflection have 
identified benefits of the single market to US traders and consumers. In the Middle 
East, there was less alarm initially, and there is now a more sober realization that 
the years of associate status and special ties to Europe may not insulate the 
economies and societies of the region from the consequences of a new and more 
unified Europe. The impact of 1992, however, has to be carefully examined in 
different domains—economic, political, and security. 


The Economic Dimension 


Middle Eastern states whose exports are heavily oriented toward Europe are 
worried about a further erosion of trade preferences after 1992, and the Europeans 
are not doing much to reassure them. Although the association agreements remain 
intact and can be amended or modified through normal procedures, there are a 
number of ways that 1992 could affect trading patterns. Alongside the EC 
agreements, many Middle Eastern countries have special preferential arrange- 
ments with former colonial powers. France, for example, grants certain trade 
concessions to its former North African protectorates and Algeria that in theory 
are not compatible with a fully integrated European economy. Special arrange- 
ments may survive 1992, but be phased out over time. Among its relations with 
developing economies, the EC places highest priórity on the Africa-Caribbean- 
Pacific (ACP) countries, whose trade and aid relations with the EC are regulated 
through the Lomé convention, now under renegotiation. The Lomé talks, 
combined with a more liberal EC stance in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
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Trade (GATT) Uruguay Round, give Middle Easterners the impression that their 
special relationship with the EC means relatively less to the EC in its new, more 
confident, and globally oriented phase. Middle Easterners also see themselves 
losing out to Eastern Europe as a target for new EC investment or joint 
commercial enterprises. 

Zhe Europeans, for their part, place on relatively developed Middle Eastern 
countries some of the responsibility for their endemic economic problems. They 
argue that the lack of sufficient economic growth, poor economic planning and 
policy, misfortunes of drought and other natural disasters, and failure to cope with 
population growth cannot be blamed on Europe. They believe there are limits to 
the special treatment Middle Easterners can expect, and increasingly there is 
sentiment in Europe to make trade relations with all but the poorest countries on 
a more equitable, reciprocal basis. It should be noted that there is a North-South 
debate within Europe on these issues: The southern European states, including 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, and Italy have argued for more liberal and generous 
treatment of the Mediterranean states. This reflects both their sensitivity to the 
concerns of the Middle Eastern countries and their own need and, in some cases, 
continuing need for similar forebearance by their fellow EC members. Greece, for 
example, has pushed for more time to phase-in the myriad of 1992 regulations and 
still receives concessional aid for farmers and other economic sectors from the 
EC. 

There are some signs that the single market will give the EC more leverage 
with its trading partners, and there may be more willingess to use that power 
through sanctions and other measures. After the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 
1982, for example, the EC delayed signing a financial protocol with Israel. 
Although clearly not sufficient to alter Israel's policy, the denial of trade 
preferences is a worry that Israeli policymakers increasingly have to take into 
consideration. In October 1988, the EC and Israel resolved a knotty problem 
when Israel agreed to allow Palestinian products to transit Israeli ports en route to 
Europe with no Israeli processing or change in certificates of origin. A clear 
victory for the Palestinians, the arrangement also allowed Israel to receive EC 
credits again. With the European parliament and the EPC relatively united on 
what they consider to be acceptable and unacceptable Israeli practices, such 
measures might be used by the EC more frequently and would possibly prove 
effective in influencing Israeli behavior. 

The EC may also prove to be an important influence on the embryonic Arab 
integration schemes. The 1989 creation of the Arab Cooperation Council of Egypt, 
Iraq, Jordan, and North Yemen and the Arab Maghrib Union (AMU) of Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, and Mauritania may strengthen EC-Arab relations. The 
EC has encouraged such economic efficiencies in the past, and the Arab states, it 
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is assumed, found the courage to commit to integration in part because they saw 
the EC's success and wanted to imitate and benefit from it. In the structure and 
function of its new institutions, the Maghrib union in particular seems to emulate 
the EC of 20 years ago. There is some hope in North Africa that the EC 
experience will enable the AMU to expedite the integration process. Success of 
these Arab integration schemes—which could be measured by the creation of 
more efficient economic enterprises across national boundaries, the development 
of a larger export potential and domestic market, and an achievement of higher 
living standards—would all suit Europe's hopes and objectives vis-à-vis the 
Middle East. 


Political Changes 


It is important to bear in mind that effecting the single market does not 
automatically commit member countries to political unification, which is a more 
long-term goal of the EC. Nonetheless it is clear that the EPC has been 
strengthened along the road to 1992, and its work is more closely affiliated with the 
Commission of the European Community in Brussels than was the case five years 
ago. For the time being, one can imagine continued EC formulation of positions 
on crises around the world, but such activities are unlikely to commit the 
Europeans to more than consultations with the parties concerned. What may 
change is the parties’ receptiveness to hearing what the EC has to say and the 
desire of the parties to win EC approval or tolerance of their positions. This is the 
subjective change in others' perception of the EC that is certainly occurring but is 
still difficult to measure. 

At the same time, however, some EC states still resist real coordination of 
foreign policy. National interests of the EC members will remain paramount in the 
Middle East. The EC countries still compete among themselves for influence and 
access to markets and for lucrative arms contracts. This will change as Franco- 
German or Anglo-French military cooperation expands and creates common 
interests. On such political questions as upgrading PLO diplomatic missions or 
maintaining sanctions against Syria or Libya, there will continue to be some 
North-South cleavages within Europe, with southern countries somewhat more 
inclined to give Middle Eastern states the benefit of the doubt or to pursue a 
realpolitik approach. 


Security Issues 


The single market will have no real direct effect on how Europeans think 
about the security threat from the Middle East or the need to improve their 
coordination of security policies, but they are parallel and related developments. 
Just as the 1985 decision to accelerate completion of the single market by 1992 
reflected a new willingness to fulfill the goals of integration, so too the reemer- 
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gence of the Western European Union (WEU) in defense cooperation is a sign of 
the same phenomenon. Although only nine states are members of the WEU— 
Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, United 
Kingdom, and West Germany—others are eager to join, and the organization 
needs to reassess its purpose in a changing Europe and the new East-West 
environment. Initially, its purpose was to develop greater European defense 
self-sufficiency, and its resurrection after years of dormancy was in part a 
response to the US call for a more equitable sharing of the military burden. For 
the Middle East, the WEU's new prominence means a new forum for European 
states to contemplate out-of-area responses free of direction from Washington. 
Europeans can decide whether to combine or integrate national rapid deployment 
forces and define what contingencies will require which responses. 

Should future security threats from the Middle East be in the form of 
terrorism, the institutional mechanisms may prove more resilient and the policy 
choices perhaps more difficult. The Trevi Group, founded among European 
governments in 1976 to coordinate counterterrorism policies, now includes US 
participation, easing the problem of jurisdictional and bureaucratic obstacles. The 
policy dilemma remains, however: Europeans continue to argue that the persis- 
tence of terrorism is due in large part to the failure of the West— in particular, the 
United States—to address adequately the underlying causes. This often unsubtle 
critique of US policy does not make policy choices any easier, nor is Europe 
immune to the same alleged moral blindness. 

Within Europe, the debate over how to cope with future Middle Eastern 
crises is not that different from the debate in the United States. Defense experts 
meet and deplore the lack of preparation and coordination and base their 
assessments on gloomy predictions of continued violence and instability in the 
region and on the dangers of arms proliferation. Political analysts tend to look 
more at the encouraging regional integration efforts and at war-weariness and, 
therefore, make different judgments about the likelihood of Western intervention. 
There is a curious gap between a consensus for a Western presence and response 
among defense analysts and a tentative new analysis from the political camp that 
regional players, such as Egypt, will accept more of the problem-solving burden 
and that, consequently, the need for Western intervention may be reduced. 


THE MIDDLE EAST AND US-EUROPEAN RELATIONS 


For many years, it has been difficult to address Europe's role in the Middle 
Bast as an independent variable. From an American perspective, often preoccu- 
pied with the crisis of the moment and missing long-term trends, Europe was 
reduced to a fairly passive component of Western reaction. There was a tendency 
to see the Europeans as avoiding responsibility yet quick to criticize when US 
policy stumbled. In the early 1980s, Europe tried to set its own course, 
independently of the United States, through the Venice Declaration and what 
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some hoped would be an Arab embrace of the European alternative. It did not 
materialize, and the United States remained the only significant outside mediator 
in the Middle East peace process, albeit less effectively in the 1980s than in the 
previous decade. 

It can be argued that, substantively, the gap has in fact narrowed between 
Europe and the United States when it comes to defining the problem and 
considering the solutions. Certainly, the Reagan plan of 1982, with its symmetry 
between Israel's right to security and Palestinian political rights, comes closer to 
the EC's concept of balance than earlier US pronouncements. By the end of the 
Reagan presidency, US opposition to an international conference, which the 
Europeans have long supported, was less unequivocal, and the beginning of a 
US-PLO dialogue was another step in closing the gap. Some Europeans, however, 
argue that these small tactical improvements do not begin to compensate for a US 
policy that they view as overly protective of Israel's interests at the expense of 
those of the Palestinians. 

Europeans, more confident about their ability to speak with one voice and 
about their relative weight in world politics, are likely to continue to regard the 
tone and substance of US policy as not quite right. They view Americans as too 
prone to seeing Third World conflicts in East-West terms, and they find the 
Middle East lagging behind other regions as an area of US-Soviet cooperation in 
the Gorbachev era. They are still persuaded by the logic of an international 
conference, although direct Israeli-Palestinian talks could precede the conference. 
Their own publics and governments are not in complete accord on how far to go 
in recognizing nascent Palestinian statehood, but they are concerned that the 
US-PLO dialogue remain a constructive and useful exercise. They continue to 
believe that what they see as virtually unfettered US support for Israel has 
hindered an effective US role and has slowed prospects for peace. 

What is less clear is whether the achievement of a single market and 
enhanced EC clout will produce new European ambitions in the Middle East. At 
present, the EC seems busy enough resolving internal disputes over what 1992 
will bring, and its main external concern is to cope with the pressures and 
opportunities from Eastern Europe. Diplomatic activism toward the Middle East 
does not appear likely. A more affluent and confident Europe, however, can be 
expected to speak with a stronger voice within the Western camp on defense and 
security policies. Europe may choose to pursue its own unilateral actions should 
the dangers and challenges from the Middle East require Western responses. At 
a minimum, Europe in the 1990s will continue to be concerned about conditions 
among its Middle Eastern neighbors. It will be in a position to formulate trade, 
economic, and political policies that are sure to be of great interest to Middle 
Eastern countries. 2 


US CORPORATIONS AND IRAN AT 
THE HAGUE 


» Kate Gillespie 


T 1979 Islamic revolution in Iran and its aftermath were credited—through 
expropriations, nonpayment for goods delivered, and breaches of contracts— 
with causing US business losses totaling billions of dollars. A key element in the 
eventual resolution of the hostage crisis between the United States and Iran in 
1981 was the establishment of an international tribunal at The Hague, under the 
terms of the Algiers Accords, to resolve claims brought by Americans, partic- 
ularly corporations, against Iran. The Iran-US Claims Tribunal became the only 
forum for official talks between Iran and the United States during the 1980s. In 
1989, changes of administration in both Washington and Tehran posed new 
questions concerning a potential rapprochement. An examination of the prob- 
lems and accomplishments of the Iran-US Claims Tribunal may provide a better 
understanding of the relationship between the two countries as we enter the 
1990s. ` 

This article traces the business disruptions experienced by US corporations 
caused by the Iranian Revolution and subsequent hostage crisis and examines the 
first seven years of the Iran-US Claims Tribunal. It analyzes the separate roles of 
the tribunal's contentious litigation that resulted in 180 public awards and the 
more secretive private negotiations between American and Iranian parties that 
resulted in 151 more amicable, if no less controversial, awards on agreed terms. 
Also examined are the peculiarities of the Iran-US Claims Tribunal that make it 
unique among such tribunals in this century. The article concludes by discussing 
the contribution the tribunal has made toward the future resumption of US 
business ties with Iran. 
um" ` 
Kate Gillespie is assistant professor in the Department of Marketing and the Center for Middle East 
Studies at the University of Texas, Austin. 
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US CORPORATIONS AND THE IRANIAN REVOLUTION 


Prior to the Iranian Revolution, US economic interests in Iran were both 
significant and conspicuous. By 1978 US investment approached $700 million, and 
50,000 American expatriates were resident in the country. US military sales to 
Iran peaked in 1977 reaching nearly $6 billion, and US oil companies owned 40 
percent of the foreign consortium that controlled the purchase of Iranian oil. A 
bilateral agreement signed in 1976 projected that nonoil and nonmilitary trade 
between Iran and the United States would reach $15 billion by 1981.1 

The immediate implications of the Iranian Revolution for US corporations 
operating in Iran were unclear. Subsequent to a public referendum held in March 
1979, Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini declared Iran an Islamic republic. Unlike the 
communist ideology of earlier revolutions in Cuba, China, and Russia, Islam is not 
antithetical to capitalism but encourages entrepreneurship and recognizes the 
right to private property.? Nonetheless, the new government inherited an econ- 
omy beset with severe problems that followed months of strikes and disruptions 
and faced widely differing opinions from both right- and left-wing elements as to 
future economic policy.3 

US corporations had already experienced losses due to the general disrup- 
tions of the revolution as well as numerous cancellations or revisions of contracts 
during the last months under Shah Reza Pahlavi. US contractors awaited more 
than $100 million in payment for completed work, and approximately 15 percent 
of the 500 US firms with operations in Iran had shut down.^ Most corporations 
appeared willing to allow the situation to resolve itself, hoping that favorable 
business relations could be resumed. A few firms began legal action in the United 
States against the new government.5 

Of particular concern were irrevocable standby letters of credit that US 
contractors had taken out in favor of Iranian government agencies and the 
substantial loans advanced to Iran by US multinational banks. In exchange for 
advance payments from the Iranian government, letters of credit stipulated the 
immediate refund to Iran of the sum advanced once the bank was notified of a 
contractor's default. US contractors worried that the new government would 
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arbitrarily recall the amounts involved, and they attempted unsuccessfully to 
obtain court orders blocking the accounts.$ In turn, the US banks' exposure was 
more than $2.3 billion in loans to Iran, and the US controller of the currency was 
reportedly assessing Iranian assets in the United States should the need arise to 
attach them for defaulted debts.’ 

Within a few months of the revolution, the first expropriations began in Iran. 
On June 8, 1979, Prime Minister Mehdi Bazargan announced the nationalization of 
all private banks, including nearly $100 million in foreign shareholdings. On 25 
June, the policy was extended to private insurance companies.® Still, the new 
regime stressed that compensation would be forthcoming and that nationalizations 
were undertaken only when management had fled, when operations were in need 
of rescue, or in economic sectors where foreign investment was politically 
undesirable.? In July, nationalization was further extended to the bulk of major 
private industry. The government claimed that economic stagnation had brought 
the nation to the brink of disaster and that broader state involvement was 
necessary. The government also admitted to confiscating shareholdings of Irani- 
ans closely tied to the shah, which left Americans who were in joint-venture 
enterprises with such persons unclear as to their own standing. 1° 


The Hostage Crisis and the Algiers Accords 


While US exporters, contractors, and investors awaited clarification of their 
positions, their fate became increasingly embroiled in the tumultuous relations 
between postrevolutionary Iran and the United States. On November 4, 1979, 
Iranian student militants occupied the US embassy in Tehran, taking American 
personnel hostage. Shortly thereafter, commercial relations between Iran and the 
United States collapsed. On 12 November, Iran ceased oil shipments to the 
United States as President Jimmy Carter concurrently disallowed their import. 
Two days later Carter issued an executive order declaring a national emergency 
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and blocking the transfer of all Iranian property subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States.1! On April 7 and 17, 1980, the United States prohibited most 
imports from and exports to Iran.!? 

US corporations no longer waited to take action against Iran. Approximately 
400 parties filed lawsuits in the United States for the repudiation of contracts, the 
expropriation of property, and the prevention of repatriation of profits.!? Despite 
legal questions surrounding suits against foreign states, US courts proved far 
more sympathetic than before the hostage crisis. Among the many rulings in favor 
of US corporations was one requiring Iran to compensate nationalized insurance 
firms, rejecting Iranian claims that compensation was being determined.!4 

An increasing number of court attachments on Iranian property raised 
questions as to President Carter's flexibility in negotiations for the release of the 
hostages. In a message to Congress, Carter justified blocking Iranian assets in 
light of the need to free the hostages and to guarantee claims by US parties against 
the government of Iran.!5 Nonetheless, the president declared his willingness to 
unblock the assets in exchange for the hostages, but it was not clear whether a 
presidential order could override the legal attachments on the assets.!6 

By late 1980, Iran had softened its negotiating stance concerning the release 
of the hostages. Despite plans by the new government to diversify lran's 
economy, the country remained dependent on oil exports, and stocks of oil 
equipment and spare parts from US suppliers were nearly depleted.!7 Although 
there were leaks in the US trade embargo and less than full cooperation from 
allied nations, US sanctions did prove costly to Iran.!? Adding accrued interest, 
Iranian assets blocked by the United States exceeded $12 billion, including $5.6 
billion blocked in Eurodollar accounts in US banks in Europe.!? 

On January 15, 1981, after weeks of intense negotiations, a settlement—the 
Algiers Accords—was concluded between Iran and the United States, assisted by 
Algerian intermediaries. Iran agreed not only to release the hostages but to pay its 
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syndicated bank loans of nearly $3.7 billion and to establish an escrow account of 
$1.4 billion to secure payment of nonsyndicated loans made by US banks.?? An 
additional escrow account of $1 billion was also agreed upon to cover claims 
against Iran by other US corporations and individuals, with the stipulation that 
Iran would replenish the fund whenever it fell below $500 million.?! To determine 
the jurisdiction and merits of the separate claims, an international tribunal would 
be established at The Hague comprised of three American, three Iranian, and 
three neutral arbiters.22 The United States agreed to release the remaining Iranian 
assets, to end US economic sanctions against Iran, and to halt all litigation against 
Iran in US courts.23 Despite legal challenges to this last stipulation, the US 
Supreme Court upheld the president's right to transfer US corporate suits against 
Iran to the International Court at The Hague.?4 


THE IRAN-US CLAIMS TRIBUNAL: THE FIRST SEVEN YEARS 


The Iran-US Claims Tribunal first met on July 1, 1981, and was faced with 
settling $6 billion of unresolved claims by both US and Iranian parties. Of 
immediate concern were certain jurisdictional disputes, each affecting large 
numbers of suits. While compromise decisions often resulted, US claimants 
benefited on the whole from these decisions. 

The first major dispute involved the right of the Iranian government to sue US 
corporations. Although Iran insisted on its right to do this, such suits were 
contrary to the wording of the Algiers Accords.?5 The tribunal decided it had no 
jurisdiction over claims of one government against nationals of the other, although 
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Iran could bring counterclaims against any corporations initiating suits against it: 
This decision constituted a major defeat for Iran, forcing it to withdraw over 1,400 
claims against US corporations, mainly relating to breach of contract due to US 
economic sanctions.?6 Nonetheless, the dispute explains why Iran did not agree to 
the more commonly made payment of a lump-sum settlement to be dispersed to 
claimants by the US government. Iran envisaged the tribunal as an instituton to 
redress its claims as well.? 

Another jurisdictional dispute involved an estimated 10 to 15 percent of US 
corporate claims.?8 Article II.1 of the Algiers Accords excluded from the 
tribunal's jurisdiction all claims arising under contracts that stipulated that any 
contractual disputes would fall within the sole jurisdiction of the competent 
Iranian courts. In hope of effectively nullifying Article II.1, US negotiators 
succeeded in inserting Article V into the Algiers Accords, stating that the tribunal 
would decide all cases taking into account changed circumstances. They subse- 
quently argued that it was unfair to force US contractors to submit to the 
jurisdiction of a court materially different from that foreseen at the time of the 
contract. In a more antagonistic tone, the United States further contended that the 
Iranian judicial system was incapable of providing an international minimum 
standard of justice.?? 

The tribunal avoided any decision on the US change of circumstances 
provision but adopted the position that exclusionary clauses should be narrowly 
construed—that is, clauses stating that contract disputes would be handled by 
Iranian courts were not sufficient in themselves to exclude contracts from being 
decided by the tribunal.3° The clauses had to specify only Iranian courts. In 
practice, the compromise favored US claimants. The Iranians never ceased to 
resent this ruling, voicing their objections in numerous cases.3! Although 
jurisdiction continued to be a significant issue in individual suits,?? these early 
decisions set key precedents that allowed the tribunal to allot increasing 
attention to the merits of the numerous cases before it. By the end of 1987, the 
tribunal had issued 385 awards. Of these, 54 were interim or interlocutory 
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their properties in Iran. S.H. Amin, ‘‘Iran United States Claims Settlement," International and 
Comparative Law Quarterly, vol. 32, July 1983, p. 752. 
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TABLE 1 
Issues of Public and Private Awards, 1982-1987 








Public Awards Private Awards 
1982 83 84 85 86 87 Total 1982 83 84 85 86 87 Total 





Failure to pay for 2 1611 82411 72 4 6 63 3— 22 
products/services 
Disruption of — 33 12— 9 3 7 5 2 12 20 


shipments due to 
US embargo of Iran 


Breach of contract  — 13 10 7 10 10 50 — 5 ]1 1— — 7 
(other) 

Expropriation 1 6 7 318 8 43 — 10 5 3 2 — 20 
Number of Awards 7 41 28 22 48 34 180 12 38 28 26 25 22 151 
Number of Awards 7 41 28 22 48 34 180 6 2612 8 6 2 60 


with identified 
issues 


Source: Iran-United States Claims Tribunal Reports, 1983-1987, and author's calculations. 


awards dealing with jurisdiction or other legal technicalities. Of the remaining 
331 awards, 180 were decided by the tribunal (hereafter referred to as public 
awards) and 151 were awards on agreed terms (hereafter referred to as private 
awards). These latter awards were negotiated privately between US and Iranian 
parties but also received tribunal approval in order to be paid out of the escrow 
account. 

Table 1 depicts common issues involved in these public and private awards. 
The failure of Iran to pay for products or services received was the most common 
issue in both public and private awards. Breach of contract, including the failure 
of US firms to proceed because of the US embargo against Iran, was the next most 
common issue. Expropriations ranked only third in number of occurrence, and in 
many cases these expropriations involved bank accounts not businesses. 

Despite overall similarities between public and private awards, key differ- 
ences are also apparent. In more than half the cases of public awards, all issues of 
suits were clearly stated. In the case of private awards, the issues were not always 
made public. The percentage of public awards dealing with failure to pay for 
products received is roughly the same as that of private awards with identified 
issues, but suits dealing with disruptions of shipments caused by the US embargo 
of Iran rarely appear as public awards; they commonly appear as private awards. 
Concomitantly, expropriation suits and particularly suits dealing with breach of 
contract due to other reasons are far more common as public awards than as 
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private ones. Thus, an analysis of negotiations between US corporations and Iran 
may best be achieved by separating the litigious public awards from the privately 
negotiated awards. 


Public Awards 

Although US and Iranian arbiters consistently supported the interests of their ` 
nationals, decisions in public awards were made ultimately by neutral arbiters. 
These decisions, however, often required compromise from either the US or 
Iranian party. In the early years of the tribunal, rumors circulated that the neutral 
arbiters, in an attempt to establish their impartiality, were deciding first in favor 
of a US corporation and next in favor of Iran.?? Indeed, in the early years, public 
awards involving US claims against Iran did appear to be decided relatively 
equally in favor of both sides. (See table 2.) Furthermore, in public awards 
favorable to US plaintiffs, only 20 percent of the plaintiffs received their full claim 
and more than 40 percent received less than half the amount requested. 

To be fair, the tribunal with its substantial escrow account attracted some 
rather speculative suits. One US claimant sued for more than $15 million in 
reimbursement for the 1918 cancellation of his Russian grandfather's fishing 
license for the Caspian Sea.34 An analysis of the public awards fails to reveal any 
overt partiality. On the other hand, the tribunal initially may have timed its 
selection of cases and release of decisions to appear to deal more equally with the 
two sides. Since Iran remained disgruntled about the early jurisdictional deci- 
sions, such actions could be deemed politic. This may explain an apparent 
increase later in US successes as strong Iranian defenses became fewer. 


The Suits 


As noted above, the most common issue appearing in public awards was the 
failure to pay for products and services received, and in many cases, the amounts 
involved were not insignificant. For US exporters, Iran, an oil-rich nation of 
substantial population, was a booming market in the late 1970s when many 
traditional markets, including those of the United States, remained sluggish. Most 
transnational suppliers considered Iran to be a politically safe market, at least for 
a developing country, and many competitors sought this attractive market. As a 
result, suppliers often extended credit to private Iranian enterprises and state- 
controlled entities. Few US suppliers insured these accounts receivable.35 


SERE . 

33. “Iran: In Brief," MEED, March 6, 1981, pp. 17-18. 

34. “Alexander Lyons Lianosoff v. Iran," in Tribunal Reports, vol. 4 (1983), p. 90. 

35. See for example, Haig J. Shalvarigian and Harlan M. Richter, ''Outline of Settling Claims: 
The Iranian Experience," Hastings International and Comparative Law Review, vol. 9, no. 3 (1986), 
pp. 471-479. 
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TABLE 2 
Public Awards, 1982-1987 


Decisions for Dismissals of Decisions for Dismissals of 
Year/Quarter US Claimants US Claims Iranian Claimants Iranian Claims 
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Source: Iran-United States Claims Tribunal Reports, 1983-1988, and author's calculations. 


One of the largest awards in the tribunal's first five years involved a claimant 
requesting payment for products delivered. R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
sued for more than $36 million allegedly owed it by the Iranian Tobacco Company 
(ITC) for tobacco products. Reynolds supplied the tribunal with proper documen- 
tation of transactions and received a favorable ruling. Iran had presented over $92 
million in counterclaims against Reynolds, claiming the company had overcharged 
for cigarettes in the past and had engaged in improper promotional programs 
resulting in the destruction of the Iranian tobacco industry.3 When the tribunal 
dismissed the counterclaims, two Iranian judges physically assaulted the neutral 


36. “R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company v. Iran,” in Tribunal Reports, vol. 7 (1984), pp. 
181—208. 
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nation arbiter assigned to the case, subsequently halting public awards for the 
remainder of the year. Still, in numerous cases similar to that of Reynolds, 
exporters who provided documentation of shipment and receipt received full 
compensation. 

The second most common issue in public awards concerned compensation 
for the many contracts between Iran and US suppliers that had been effectevely 
canceled. As table 1 depicts, the issue of breach of contract was even more 
common than expropriation in public awards, and most charges of breach of 
contract under public awards went beyond the mere disruption of shipments due 
to the US embargo of Iran. A major issue appearing in these contested cases was 
the desire of US firms for substantial compensation for termination costs and, 
more particularly, loss of profits on canceled contracts. Unfortunately for many 
suppliers, such as American Bell International, most contracts had force 
majeure clauses that dealt with contract cessation caused by civil unrest or 
revolution and released the state agency from penalties as long as proper notice 
was given.37 

The tribunal recognized that new regimes sometimes wish to terminate 
contracts made by predecessors. In such instances, the new government would be 
expected to compensate suppliers for reasonable termination costs but would not 
be held responsible for lost future profits. The tribunal noted that firms dealing 
with government contracts must realize this is a risk they take.38 Furthermore, the 
tribunal was skeptical of certain profit projections that greatly exceeded the costs 
incurred.?? Unlike exporters seeking compensation for products delivered, in very 
few cases did firms receive the amount they originally requested for contract 
termination. In many cases, they received only a small proportion. 

Like contractors suing for breach of contract, investors often received far 
less than their full requests for compensation. Again, a major question involved 
the determination of just compensation for lost profits. Iran announced shortly 
after the nationalization of the insurance industry that the book value of net assets 
would be paid in compensation.‘ In the case of American International Group, 
Inc. versus Iran, Iran calculated the worth of the Iranian subsidiary, Iran 
America, at less than $1 million based on this standard, while the US parent 
company contended that fair market value should be the standard of compensa- 
tion. Since no market in fact existed for the subsidiary's stock at the time of 
nationalization, American International produced expert testimony stating that 
compensation should be set at $147 million based on the subsidiary's prerevolu- 
tion performance and growth rate. The tribunal decision accepted that fair market 


37. "American Bell International Inc. v. Iran,” in Tribunal Reports, vol. 12 (1986), pp. 


38. ‘‘Questech Inc. v. Iran," in Tribunal Reports, vol. 9 (1985), pp. 107-152. 

39. “William J. Levitt v. Iran” in Tribunal Reports, vol. 14 (1987), pp. 191-222. 

40. Sherrye P. Henry, Jr. and Stephen Bainbridge, “Recent Developments,” Virginia Journal 
of International Law, vol. 24, no. 4 (1983), p. 993. 
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value, not book value, should be the standard of compensation but refused to 
nullify the effects of the revolution on projected future profits, thus valuing the 
subsidiary at $28.6 million.^! Iran was required to compensate the US corporation 
for the expropriation but not for a depressed market resulting from the revolution. 
Although some observers believed the tribunal had presented a compromise in 
this ease without articulating precise standards or setting clear precedents, later 
expropriation cases were similarly decided.42 

Contention over the valuation of expropriated property could be expected at 
such a tribunal. More unexpected was the broadening disagreement over whether 
subsidiaries had been expropriated or not. If US subsidiaries fell victim to a 
nationalization decree, as had occurred in the insurance industry, there was no 
question as to their status. Many companies argued that their subsidiaries had 
been expropriated de facto though not de jure and claimed compensation as well. 
The tribunal ruled that expropriation had indeed occurred if management was 
replaced by government representatives and if those representatives deprived the 
former management of effective control.43 

As soon as US corporations secured this successful ruling, Iran won a dispute 
over the role of workers' councils in expropriations. By the autumn of 1979, a 
number of workers' councils had effectively taken over factories, including the 
General Motors plant in Iran.“ Despite early official accusations that workers’ 
councils were controlled by leftists and warnings that worker participation in 
management would be imprudent, Prime Minister Bazargan approved such 
councils in October 1979.45 Interestingly however, when the Schering Corporation 
sued Iran over a loan payment due from its Iranian subsidiary, which had been 
blocked by a workers' council, the tribunal found no evidence that the council was 
working on behalf of the Iranian government or that the government controlled or 
interfered with the election of council members. The tribunal decided that the 
formation of such councils on the basis of authorizing legislation by the state did 
not mean the councils were government agents. Therefore companies run by 
workers’ councils were not, for that reason alone, expropriated.45 

US arbiters and corporations assumed Iran’s contesting of expropriations to 
be an effort at stalling negotiations or an attempt to escape payment. Because the 
contested subsidiaries were not making money, Iran stood to lose nothing by 
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41. "American International Group, Inc. and American Life Insurance Company v. Iran,” in 
Tribunal Reports, vol. 4 (1983), p. 94. 

42. See for example, ‘‘Phelps Dodge International Corporation v. Iran,” in Tribunal Reports, 
vol. 10 (1986), pp. 157-176. 

43. “Housing and Urban Services International, Inc., v. Iran and Tehran Development 
Corporation,” Tribunal Reports, vot, 9 (1985), p. 325. See also, Markham Ball and Sydney J. Kase, 
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44. “GM Workers Plan People's Car," MEED, October 12, 1979, p. 38. 

45. '"Workers' Councils May Get Go-Ahead,” MEED, October 19, 1979, p. 32. 

46. ‘‘Schering Corporation v. Iran," Tribunal Reports, vol. 5 (1984), pp. 368-371. 
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disclaiming ownership of the enterprises.^ These assumptions, however, do not 
fairly reflect the controversy that had arisen inside Iran by the mid-1980s 
concerning expropriated properties. Though many Iranian industrialists had fled 
the country, others remained and opposed increasing state involvement in the 
economy. These industrialists soon found an important ally in the bazaaris who 
were themselves facing increasing nationalization of foreign trade.48 Although 
there was no clear consensus among Iran's clerics as to the role of the state in the 
economy, most were generally against state intervention. Many Iranians sued 
for the return of their expropriated property and won their cases in the newly 
established Islamic courts. Against this background, Iranian assertions to the 
tribunal that certain property had not been expropriated may have reflected 
confusion within Iran concerning the subject. 


Private Negotiations 


Although numerous US corporations submitted their claims to arbitration at 
The Hague, nearly as many US corporations settled privately with Iran. In fact, 
during the tribunal's first seven years, US corporate compensation from private 
awards exceeded that of public awards as can be seen in table 3. American parties 
involved in private awards may have been less extreme in their demands for 
compensation or more inclined to resolve claims quickly for minimal payment 
than were other parties involved in public awards. Some may have wished to 
preserve cordial ties with Iranian business partners or customers. 

Iran's cooperation in settling claims privately and relatively expeditiously 
may have arisen from pragmatic motivations as well. Iranian negotiators may 
have realized that some US corporations had well-documented evidence concern- 
ing invoices, deliveries, and contract performance and concluded that the tribunal 
would eventually rule in favor of such firms. Additionally, Iran may have wished 
to continue to do business with certain corporations, either immediately or in the 
foreseeable future, and these firms may have received priority for settlements. 
Two possible examples of such settlements are Beatrice Foods and the Singer 
Corporation. In one private award, Beatrice Foods received $375,000 from Iran in 
payment for products delivered while agreeing to an additional $95,000 for 
delivery of previously ordered but as yet undelivered spare parts.5? In a similar 
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: TABLE 3 
US Compensation from Public and Private Awards 1982-1987 in US Dollars 
Public Awards! Private Awards? 
Quarterly Cumulative Quarterly Cumulative 
YeamQuarter Total Total : Total Total 
1982/1 — — = = 
82/2 298,757 298,757 1,380,884 1,380,884 
82/3 368,970 667,727 5,600,000 6,980,884 
82/4 220,848 888,575 1,288,202 8,269,086 
1983/1 11,957,025 12,845,600 10,250,000 18,519,086 
83/2 2,234,901 15,080,501 26,915,834 45,434,920 
83/3 1,925,648 17,006,149 8,291,298 53,726,218 
83/4 12,354,635 29,360,784 75,315,039 129,041,257 
1984/1 4,922,763 34,283,547 3,934,160 132,975,417 
84/2 8,980,571 43,264,118 9,016,000 141,991,417 
84/3 40,143,601 83,407,719 35,005,000 176,996,417 
84/4 — 83,407,719 14,628,847 191,625,264 
1985/1 2,412,747 85,820,466 15,897,894 207,523,158 
85/2 10,973,776 96,794,242 5,538,484 213,061,642 
85/3 1,458,804 98,253,046 3,951,680 217,013,322 
85/4 5,820,607 104,073,653 17,261,036 234,274,358 
1986/1 6,591,436 110,665,089 181,500,000 415,774,358 
86/2 24,720,750 135,385,839 — 415,774,358 
86/3 55,199,087 190,584,926 8,642,000 424,416,358 
86/4 4,148,972 194,733,898 70,713,000 495,129,358 
1987/1 20,509,882 215,243,780 7,900,000 503,029,358 
87/2 2,896,617 218,140,397 — — 
87/3 . 105,301,938 323,442,335 — — 
87/4 9,283,659 332,725,994 1,255,000 504,284,358 


1. Author's calculation based on monetary awards through October 1987, published in Iran- 
United States Claims Tribunal Reports, 1983-1988. Interest payments are excluded. 

2. Author's calculation based on monetary awards through 1985. In 1986, the Iran-United States 
Claims Tribunal Reports ceased publishing all available texts for Awards on Agreed Terms. Although 
information on major cases was available through other sources, 1986 and 1987 figures for these 
awards are somewhat understated. 


private award, Iran Air paid Singer nearly $300,000 outstanding for flight 
simulators with the agreement that Singer would sell Iran Air necessary spare 
parts and supply maintenance training to keep the simulators in operational 
status.?! 


= 
51. “The Singer Company v. Iran Air," in Tribunal Reports, vol. 1 (1982), pp. 140-143. 
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A significant proportion of the private awards involved suits arising from the 
disruption of shipments caused by the US embargo of Iran. Prior to the hostage 
crisis, Iran often contracted to purchase certain products or services but US firms 
were then unable to deliver because of the subsequent embargo. In cases in which 
Iran still desired the products and services (and US export controls allowed their 
shipment), Iran paid for the exports and the firm agreed to deliver them. In the 
case of American Motors Corporation versus Iran, Iran agreed to pay the Jeep 
Corporation $2 million in order to complete an arrangement agreed to in 1979. 
Concomitantly, the company agreed to supply 1,348 previously ordered vehicles 
in knock-down form.5? 

In several cases of expropriations, US corporations involved in private awards 
maintained some type of ongoing relationship with their prior ventures in Iran. 
Commenting on the International Telephone and Telegraph Industries (ITT) private 
award, the Iranian arbiter noted that the resolution came about because of the parties' 
continued ‘‘economic relations.’’53 Similar relations could continue between licensor 
and licensee. In the Gillette award, the US corporation agreed to consider and, 
whenever possible, comply with requests from its former licensee for technical 
support and assistance in the provision of spare parts and supply of materials.54 

Iran's private award to Chevron in early 1986 for $115 million may have been 
more of an overture to an industry than to a particular company, prompting a US 
official to remark that the National Iranian Oil Company (NIOC) had recently 
adopted a more positive attitude toward US claims.55 A year later NIOC asked at 
least two leading oil equipment manufacturers, Gardner-Denver and Mission 
Drilling Products, to open talks concerning direct purchases of US equipment.55 

Despite the popularity of private awards, less is known concerning them than 
public awards. Details of private awards were often left unidentified in the tribunal 
reports. While all texts of awards, public or private, would ordinarily become part 
of this record, Article 32 of the tribunal rules allowed the suppression of certain 
facts. Segments containing the identity of the parties as well as trade and military 
secrets could be deleted at the request of the parties and at the discretion of the 
tribunal. In the case of private awards in particular, significant portions of many 
texts were suppressed. In some cases, the reasons for this secrecy appear to reach 
beyond the original intent of Article 32. In his concurring opinion to the Chevron 
Research Company case, US arbiter Howard Holtzmann objected to widespread 
acceptance of text suppression by the tribunal. He noted that in the Chevron case, 
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52. ‘‘American Motors Corporation v. Iran," in Tribunal Reports, vol. 4 (1983), pp. 29-32. 
53. ‘‘Note by Dr. Shafie Shafeiei Regarding the ‘Concurring Opinion of George H. Aldrich,’ 
ITT Industries, Inc. v. Iran," in Tribunal Reports, vol. 2 (1982), p. 356. 
54. “The Gillette Company v. Iran,” in Tribunal Reports, vol. 3 (1983), pp. 218—224. 
55. “Chevron Settles $115 Million Claim," MEED, January 18, 1986, p. 14. 
56. '*NIOC to Buy US Drilling Equipment?," MEED, April 4, 1987, p. 11. 
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the private award consisted of a very simple agreement containing nothing remotely 
resembling a trade or military secret, and yet most of the text was deleted.57 

Some Iranian parties involved with private awards had reasons for requesting 
that texts or portions of texts not be made public. All private awards contained 
clauses that failure of the tribunal to approve the award would nullify the 
agreement. Thus access to the security account was a significant component in 
these negotiations, and US observers were wary that Iran might attempt to use 
this account to finance new orders. In his dissent to the VSI Corporation case, 
Holtzmann stated that Iran was using the security account to buy materials not 
covered in the original statement of claim and added that the case illustrated 
vividly the dangers of keeping a text secret.58 

Such diversions of the security account were attempted and in a few cases 
allowed, but the scrutiny of US arbiters limited them to minimal amounts. A more 
common reason for Iranian parties to request secrecy may have been a desire to 
settle cases with firms that would provide the nation with necessary products or 
services without presenting other litigants with legal precedents. Although many 
private awards included disclaimers as to their use as precedents, these disclaim- 
ers may not have proved binding in later litigation. 

Many US corporations may have wished the suppression of texts referring to 
new or continued business relations in light of ongoing tensions between Iran and 
the United States. As figure 1 depicts, trade between the two countries had largely 
collapsed. US exports to Iran were particularly depressed. because of Iran's 
aversion to purchasing any products from the United States or even paying for 
imports invoiced in US dollars.5? The United States also discouraged its corpo- 
rations from engaging in business relations with Iran and strongly cautioned US 
firms against renewing their prerevolution ties.© 

Although US sanctions against Iran officially ended with the Algiers Accords, 
both the Carter and Reagan administrations explicitly stated that export controls 
over military equipment would be applied to the Islamic Republic. Arms and spare 
parts paid for but not shipped, as well as those in the pipeline financed by advance 
payments from Iran, were to be diverted to other buyers including the US armed 
forces. Eventual proceeds from those sales were to be used to reimburse Iran via 
the Iranian Foreign Military Sales Trust Fund that had remained blocked during 
the hostage crisis. Despite some diversions, much of the arms and spare parts 
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FIGURE 1 
US Exports to and Imports from Iran, 1977—1987 
(in millions of dollars) * 
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Source: U.S. Export and Import Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, 1979-1981, and Yearbook, 
International Monetary Fund, 1988, and International Trade Statistics Yearbook, United Nations, 1989. 


remained unsold in US warehouses, adding to tensions between the two countries.®! 

On January 23, 1984, the State Department designated Iran a country that 
supported international terrorism and further tightened controls on exports to 
Iran.© In 1986, California pistachio growers successfully pressured the US 
government to impose a countervailing duty on Iranian imports, basing their 
argument not only on evidence of Iranian export subsidies but also on the fact that 
Iran was a nation hostile to the United States. In this environment, US 
executives renewing ties with Iran, however legal, undoubtedly wished to avoid 
undue publicity at home. 


PROSPECTS FOR US-IRANIAN ECONOMIC TIES 


During the twentieth century, several international tribunals were established to 
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settle claims for compensation similar to those of the Iran-US Claims Tribunal. Still, 
the Iran-US Claims Tribunal differed from previous tribunals in several ways. 

Prior tribunals had been convened during a period of rapprochement between 
the two nations involved, the acceptance of international arbitration of claims 
itself being an act of rapprochement. Iran, on the other hand, was forced to The 
Hague by the freezing of substantial Iranian overseas assets by the US govern- 
ment. Given this situation, the Iran-US Claims Tribunal was the first such tribunal 
to sit during a period when the two states involved remained openly hostile to one 
another and maintained no diplomatic ties. As such, this tribunal, its neutral 
arbiters, and its claimants were subject far more than any predecessor to the 
buffets of strained relations between two nations.9* Ironically, US businesses both 
suffered and benefited from the deterioration of US-Iranian relations and the 
subsequent establishment of the claims tribunal in 1981. 

US government policy encouraged US corporations to deal with Iran in the 
1970s and may even have left them with a faulty impression of the country's 
political stability. Later, revolutionary antipathy toward the US government 
endangered US businesses in Iran. US economic sanctions immediately severed 
these business ties and stimulated Iran's desire to diversify trade and avoid US 
suppliers in the future. 

: On the other hand, the Islamic revolution and the subsequent Iran-Iraq war 
sooner or later would have resulted in market losses, expropriations, and contract 
cancellations regardless of US foreign relations with Iran. Despite the statement 
that the trade embargo and the freezing of Iranian assets had the dual purpose of 
freeing American hostages and insuring US business claims against Iran, it is 
unlikely that the United States would have undertaken such action on behalf of 
corporate claims alone as long as Iran indicated that any compensation, however 
low, would be paid. 

Before the occupation of the US embassy, US courts were not particularly 
sympathetic to corporate suits against Iran, and it is doubtful how far US 
corporations could have pursued their claims in postrevolution Iranian courts. As 
a result of the hostage crisis, The Hague tribunal provided US corporations a 
positive venue for arbitration. Even corporations that later settled privately with 
Iran had the power of the billion dollar escrow account on their side. 

Another unique feature of the Iran-US Tribunal was that all major claims 
were handled by the US corporations themselves; previous tribunals had settled 
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64. For example, in early 1987 the claims tribunal was threatened by tensions between Iran and 
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claims in bloc between governments. Individual representation encouraged a 
certain opportunism by some parties who clearly hoped to benefit handsomely 
from US antipathy toward Iran and the substantial frozen funds appropriated to 
compensate Americans. The handling of claims on a case-by-case basis led, more 
importantly, to divisions between US foreign policy to discourage business ties 
with Iran and separate corporate policies to maintain such ties, however tenuous. 
These divisions are particularly evident in a number of private awards between 
Iran and corporate litigants. 

US corporations negotiating with Iran also faced potential adversity from 
within the Iranian government. Unlike tribunals that settled US business claims 
against China or the Soviet Union, the Iran-US Claims Tribunal convened within 
two years of the disruptions from which the suits arose. Negotiations began in the 
period immediately following the Islamic revolution in Iran, a period during which 
government policies concerning the roles of private enterprise and foreign 
involvement in the economy remained—and still remain—unclear. Iranian nego- 
tiators were both aggressive and accommodating toward corporate claimants, but 
despite confusion within the government, pragmatism often prevailed. 

The Iran-US Claims Tribunal reflected the new realities of international 
business. Earlier tribunals were dominated by issues of expropriation of foreign 
investment and proper compensation. Through the 1980s, political risk research 
addressed concerns of foreign investors almost exclusively. Although expropria- 
tion suits continued to be of legal significance at the Iran-US Claims Tribunal, 
they were eclipsed in number and value by claims brought by exporters and 
contractors for nonpayment of goods delivered and breach of contract. When 
provided accurate documentation, the tribunal, in numerous public awards, 
awarded full compensation to claimants for goods delivered and services ren- 
dered. Still, the claims highlighted the risks exporters and contractors assume by 
extending supplier credits in politically unstable environments that are also 
competitive markets. Furthermore, the major loss sustained by US business was 
not the result of nonpayment for products and services or expropriated property 
but the loss of the attractive prerevolutionary market. It was this loss that many 
contractors and investors sought to compensate for with gargantuan claims. In 
response, the tribunal at The Hague sustained Iran's position that neither the 
Islamic revolution nor its economic aftermath was an evil for which US corpora- 
tions should be compensated. 

Given the extent of the bilateral business disruptions and the history of other 
international claims tribunals, many US-Iranian settlements at The Hague, both 
public and private, were fast and fair, despite perpetual bickering among Iranian 
and US arbiters. The Iranian market in the 1990s *may not be as attractive to 
Western business as it was in the mid-1970s. Still, national reconstruction plans 
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will attract numerous international contractors and suppliers. Although manipu- 
lated into participation at the Iran-US Claims Tribunal, Iran benefited from 
compliance with international law by avoiding the stigma of being a confiscator. 

By 1989 US corporations had joined competitors of other nations in prelim- 
inary contract discussions with the Iranian government and its state agencies. The 
Iranian government has considered proposals by US corporations, but continued 
antagonism between Iran and the United States has placed these corporations at 
a disadvantage vis-à-vis East Asian, European, Turkish, and Latin American 
competitors. Unlike most other nations, the US government offers no exporter or 
contractor insurance or loan guarantees for corporations dealing with Iran.© 

The continuing and possibly escalating use of sanctions against Iran as an 
extension of US foreign policy continues to hamper the resumption of American 
business ties with Iran. In spite of the continuing negative atmosphere, a quiet, 
minimal resumption of business relations between US corporations and Iran has 
begun. Private negotiations at The Hague may be credited with much of this 
opening, but a substantive return of US business to Iran will follow, not precede, 
a thawing of Iranian relations with the United States and the West. 
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US-SOVIET NEGOTIATIONS OF 1969 
AND THE ROGERS PLAN 


David A. Korn 


B Y early 1969, Gunnar Jarring, United Nations (UN) Secretary General U 
Thant's special representative for the Middle East, was finding persistence to be 
no guarantee of success.! Jarring had shuttled between New York and the Middle 
East for more than a year in fulfillment of his mandate under Security Council 
Resolution 242 to ‘‘establish and maintain contacts with the states concerned in 
order to promote agreement and assist efforts to achieve a peaceful and accepted 
settlement” of the conflict between Israel and the Arab states. Resolution 242 was 
supposed to provide the basis for resolving not only the crisis that mushroomed 
out of the June 1967 war but the entire Arab-Israeli dispute as well. The resolution 
was clear and simple in its broad outlines: the Arabs were to get back territory and 
Israel was for the first time to get peace. As soon as one began to look more closely, 
however, it became maddeningly complex and opaque. How much of the territory 
that Israel took in its 1967 victory did the resolution require be returned—all or only 
part? And how much peace should there be—a mere termination of belligerency or a 
peace treaty? Beyond the dispute that promptly arose over these issues lay the matter 
of the nature of the resolution itself. Was it, as the Arabs argued, a full-blown 
program that needed no further elaboration or negotiation, only implementation, or 
was it, as the Israelis maintained, only a statement of principles, a basis for long and 
arduous negotiation? 


TRA 
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At the beginning of March 1969 Jarring made one last effort to see if he could 
find some way to break through the impasse on these issues. He flew to the Middle 
East and presented the foreign ministers of Egypt, Jordan, and Israel with a 
14-point questionnaire designed to elicit the parties’ views on the main elements 
of Resolution 242. To Jarring's disappointment, but probably not to his surprise, 
the answers he received were simply a restatement of earlier positions. Both 
Jarring and U Thant understood that there was nothing more to be done for the 
moment.? In the effort to bring peace to the Middle East, the United States was 
to pick up where Jarring left off. 


US OPENING MOVES 


The Middle East was not at the top of Richard Nixon's agenda as he took 
office on January 21, 1969. Nixon knew that the success of his presidency hinged 
on being able to find an honorable way out of the Vietnam War; beyond that, he 
harbored the ambition of putting America's relations with the Soviet Union and 
China on wholly new terms. Despite these preoccupations, Nixon was worried 
about the Middle East. In a press conference just a week after his inauguration, 
Nixon called the area '*a powder keg, very explosive.” This kind of talk made 
Israeli leaders bristle because it ran counter to Israel's contention that there was 
no pressing danger and that the world could afford to wait until the Arabs decided 
to make a deal on Israel's terms. Nixon's remarks were welcomed by Arab 
leaders for precisely the reason they irritated Israelis: they suggested that the 
American president might be disposed to press Israel for concessions in order to 
avert the danger of an explosion. Few in Washington really thought another war 
imminent—Israel’s victory seemed too absolute for that to be possible—but 
events did not stand still. In July 1968, three Arabs hijacked an Israeli airliner; in 
December another El Al plane was attacked at the Athens airport. Israel retaliated 
by sending commandos to the Beirut airport where they blew up and wrecked 
more than a dozen planes. Attacks and retaliatory attacks were causing a steady 
deterioration in the situation, and in September Egyptian and Israeli artillery 
exchanged fire along the Suez Canal. 

In private councils, Nixon expressed a more immediate worry—that the 
impasse gave the Soviets an advantage in the region. Ever since the war, the 
Soviets had tried to cast themselves as the one and only Big Power friend of the 
Arabs and the sole defender of their cause. America’s relations with the Arabs 
were at the lowest ebb in their history. Egypt, Syria, and Iraq had severed 
diplomatic ties with the United States during the first days of the 1967 war, and the 
impact of the Arab defeat*threatened to undermine US interests even in the 
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so-called moderate states. To the new Nixon administration, former president 
Lyndon Johnson's policy seemed to amount to letting the Arabs stew until they 
decided to make peace with Israel on its terms or found the resources again to 
make war. Nixon's view was that unless the United States became more directly 
involved in efforts to arrange a settlement, the Soviet Union's position in the 
region would be progressively strengthened and US influence and interests 
jeopardized. 

For Nixon and for Henry Kissinger, the Harvard University professor whom 
the new president had chosen to help carry out his strategic designs, the Middle 
East was only one element in the broad strategic sweep of US-Soviet relations. 
The idea that the Soviets and the United States might cooperate in settling 
conflicts across the global chessboard was one that fascinated both men. In the 
last months of 1968, the Soviets had undertaken a number of diplomatic initiatives 
in the Middle East. In September they gave the United States a ‘‘peace plan” for 
the area, and in December they came forward with another. Neither was judged 
realistic by the Americans, but the December proposal did show that the Soviets 
were ready to put some distance between themselves and the maximum Arab 
bargaining position. In December the Soviets proposed talks between the two 
superpowers aimed at finding a solution to the Middle East conflict. Nixon was 
willing to accept the Soviet proposal and see what could be accomplished. He 
doubted, that Moscow's leaders would really see it in their interest to end the 
Arab-Israeli conflict except on terms that would allow them to parade as the 
Arabs' champion. Despite this, Nixon wanted to test the Soviets, and his new 
secretary of state, William P. Rogers, was ready to give it a try. Nixon did not 
think the Soviets wanted war in the Middle East, but he hoped to find out whether 
they sought peace or merely controlled tension.4 

The problem Nixon faced was how to go about accepting the Soviet proposal. 
Ever since the June 1967 war, French president Charles de Gaulle had pressed for 
talks on the Middle East between France, Britain, the United States, and the 
Soviet Union. Lyndon Johnson had been undisguisedly disdainful of the French 
president's pretentions to take the leading role in the Middle East. When first told 
of the French proposal for a meeting on the Middle East of the ‘‘four great 
powers," Johnson is said to have asked sarcastically, ‘Who are the other two?''5 
Nixon, however, admired de Gaulle, and Kissinger spoke almost reverently of 
him. Both thought it important to open a new chapter in relations between the 
United States and France. Kissinger arranged that Nixon's first trip abroad, made 
only a few weeks after his inauguration, be to Paris. 

Rogers and Joseph Sisco, the State Department officer the secretary chose 
to head the Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, knew it was 
inevitable that de Gaulle would bring up his proposal for four-power talks and 
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that Nixon would agree, not because he thought it the right way to proceed but 
simply to assuage the French president's ego. In no other respect, in their view, 
did the four-power forum have anything to commend it. The French were sure 
to line up with the Soviets in demanding full Israeli withdrawal without 
any binding commitment by the Arabs to peace. The British, given that their 
overriding interest lay in protecting their commercial ties with the Arabs, would 
be at least halfway in the Soviet-French camp and with their other half were 
not likely to be of much help to the Americans. The United States would find 
itself alone and possibly under pressure from its allies. (When the four-power 
talks did start in April, they were called in the State Department, more in earnest 
than in jest, the ‘‘two and one-half to one power talks.’’)® The Israelis would 
surely dig in their heels fiercely not only against whatever came out of the 
four-power deliberations but also against the forum itself. They would hardly be 
better disposed toward the idea of the Americans talking alone to the Soviets, 
for they would see there the beginning of an imposed settlement and a 
legitimization of the Soviet Union's presence in the Middle East. The June 1967 
war, however, had left the Soviet Union too deeply entrenched in the Middle 
East to be ignored. At the very least, it was thought in Washington, talks with 
the Soviets would lessen the danger of misunderstanding or miscalculation 
between the two countries. 

De Gaulle's proposed four-power forum was not, however, the place for a 
serious test of Soviet intentions. At the beginning of February 1969, Sisco drafted 
and Rogers signed a memorandum to the president „recommending parallel 
talks—among the four in New York at the UN and between the United States and 
the Soviets in Washington." The memorandum proposed that the Washington 
talks should be the ones in which the policy and the pace for negotiations were set. 
Sisco would represent the United States in these talks; Ambassador Charles Yost 
at the UN in New York would take his guidelines from Sisco's reports on the 
meetings in Washington, and he would be strictly enjoined not to go beyond what 
was said in Washington. The French would gain public satisfaction and the United 
States would, it was hoped, have a serious opportunity to probe the intentions of 
the Soviet Union. The president approved Rogers's recommendation, and on 4 
March he and Rogers met with Soviet Ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin to launch 
the talks. On 18 March, Sisco and Dobrynin held their first session. Their talks 
were to stretch over a period of more than eight months and were to result in the 
first comprehensive US Middle East peace proposal. 
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US-SOVIET TALKS 


American negotiators soon found that the Soviet ambassador, for all his 
legendary sophistication, did not know much about the Middle East. Dobrynin 
was very cautious, and it was obvious that Moscow was holding him on a tight 
leash. He regularly brought along his deputy, Yuli Vorontsov, and one or two 
other members of his staff, and from time to time an expert from the Foreign 
Ministry in Moscow put in an appearance. Sisco brought with him Alfred L. 
Atherton, then head of the Office of Israel and Arab-Israeli Affairs, and Walter B. 
Smith, a State Department officer who spoke Russian, had served in Moscow, and 
also had experience in the Middle East. The meetings took place at the State 
Department in the drab rectangular conference room of the Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs. From time to time Sisco went to the Soviet 
embassy for a private working lunch with Dobrynin or invited the Soviet 
ambassador to his home in the Washington suburb of Bethesda, Maryland. Even 
there they could not escape the media, and Dobrynin would find television 
cameras planted on Sisco's lawn waiting for him when he arrived. 

The first step was to set the agenda. The Soviets wanted everything put on the 
table in their discussions with the Americans. They wanted to draft a plan for a 
settlement between Israel and Egypt, Jordan, and Syria. Syria's refusal even to 
consider settling its differences with Israel short of war did not free the Soviets to 
ignore their obstreperous client, for a settlement between Egypt and Israel would 
leave Syria to face Israel alone, powerless both militarily and diplomatically. The 
Americans wanted to limit their talks with the Soviets to Egypt and Israel only. 
Until Syria accepted Resolution 242, they felt, its case could not be given serious 
consideration. As for Jordan, Washington had no intention of helping Moscow 
plant its foot in the door in Amman. A compromise of sorts ensued. The 
US-Soviet bilateral talks, where the serious business would be done, would 
address only a settlement between Egypt and Israel. The four-power talks, which 
both the Americans and the Soviets regarded as essentially for show, would deal 
with all aspects of the conflict. The Soviets could then assure their Syrian allies 
that they were not abandoning them, that they were working toward a commit- 
ment for Israeli withdrawal from all territory taken in the war. 

As Sisco laid out the US position in the opening meetings, Dobrynin 
protested repeatedly that what the American side was asking would require 
concessions from Egypt that the Soviet Union would find hard to extract. To be 
acceptable to the United States, Sisco made clear, any agreement would have to 
provide for direct negotiations between Israel and Egypt at some stage; they could 
be indirect under Jarring's auspices at the beginning, but before the end the two 
sides would have to come face-to-face. The agreement itself would have to be 
binding and contractual, signed by both parties, not the unilateral pledge to the 
UN that Egypt wanted. Not only would it end the state of belligerency, it would 
also have to include the essential elements of peace. There would have to be 
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unrestricted passage for Israeli ships through the Gulf of Aqaba and the Suez 
Canal and the Sinai would have to be demilitarized after the Israeli army 
withdrew. Israel would have to take back Palestinian refugees, but Egypt would 
have to agree to a limit on the numbers that were to return. 

For the Soviets it was a tall order. Dobrynin cautioned that before he could 
table positions or react to the US position he would have to clear everything, 
step-by-step, with Cairo. The Americans at first thought this an excuse to delay 
setting out the Soviet position. They suspected the Soviets were going to 
grandstand, tell the Egyptians how heroically they were defending Cairo's 
position while exaggerating to the United States the degree of Egyptian 
resistance.® Little by little, however, the American team began to see that the 
Soviets were dealing in earnest. What they learned outside the meetings was still 
more encouraging. In April and May it became known from reliable sources that 
the Soviets were exploring with the Egyptians—much to the latter's astonishment 
and chagrin—the idea of minor border changes in Sinai as well as an American 
proposal that Gaza be turned over to Jordan rather than handed back to Egypt to 
administer. On border changes the Soviets had no luck, but Washington learned 
that the Soviets were able to persuade tlie Egyptians to abandon their insistence 
on giving only a unilateral pledge to the United Nations. Cairo conceded to the 
Soviets that an agreement, if reached, would take the form of a signed document 
between themselves and Israel. In June, the Americans learned that the Soviets 
were pressing the Egyptians on other important elements of the US program. 

After each of his meetings with Dobrynin, Sisco sent detailed reports to Rogers, 
to the White House, to Yost in New York, to US interest section chief Donald Bergus 
in Cairo, and to the American ambassadors in Tel Aviv and Amman. The chiefs of 
mission in the field frequently sent back messages of support and encouragement. 


Kissinger Objects 


Henry Kissinger was not encouraged on reading the accounts of Sisco's 
meetings with Dobrynin. Kissinger was the first to admit that on taking office as 
National Security Council (NSC) adviser he knew very little of the Middle East. 
He had made three brief private visits to Israel in the 1960s but had never been to 
an Arab country. The first time he heard the phrase from Resolution 242 about the 
need for a just and lasting peace within secure and recognized borders he thought 

_it so platitudinous that the speaker could not be serious.? 

None of this deterred Kissinger from entertaining the most trenchant views 
about how to settle the conflict between Arabs and Israelis. Though he went along 
with the Sisco-Dobrynin talks, and was kept fully informed about them, Kissinger 
still had the deepest reservations about the initiative and was frustrated that he 
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was not wholly free to express his views. It was remarked that Kissinger had 
uncharacteristically said very little during the Middle East policy review meetings 
held under the president's chairmanship early in February. Nixon had assigned 
the conduct of Middle East diplomacy to Rogers. It had, Kissinger thought, 
something to do with his being Jewish; Nixon, he rightly suspected, did not trust 
him to be balanced and objective when it came to dealing with the differences 
between Israel and the Arabs. Kissinger consoled himself (if not at the time, then 
later in his memoirs) with the thought that the gift Nixon had made to Rogers was 
a poisoned one, so remote, he believed, were the chances of success.!° 

It was not long before relations between Kissinger and Rogers became 
strained, and the strain soon began to hamper the State Department's ability to 
carry the two- and four-power talks forward. Kissinger told Harold Saunders, his 
NSC staff director for the Middle East, not to talk with Sisco, and Rogers directed 
Sisco not to clear cables with the NSC. Saunders, Sisco, and Atherton understood 
that this was no way to run a government, and they kept in touch quietly without 
telling either of their bosses what they were about. Some misunderstandings did 
occur, but their informal exchanges helped avoid more serious ones. 

Rogers and Sisco felt they had no reason to doubt the president's support for 
the talks with the Soviets and for the way they were conducting them. From time 
to time Nixon called Rogers or Sisco directly to get a first-hand report, and he 
invariably added words of encouragement. Kissinger evidently did not know 
about these conversations, but if he had known of them and Nixon's thoughts on 
the matter, it probably would not have made him any less unsympathetic to the 
State Department's enterprise. In Kissinger's view, the time was not ripe for 
negotiations because the positions of the two sides were too far apart. Kissinger 
saw every bellicose Arab statement as confirmation of his analysis that negotia- 
tions could serve no useful purpose. While Rogers and Sisco maintained that a 
stalement worked to the detriment of the United States, Kissinger theorized that 
lack of progress would make the Arabs realize that the Soviets could not help 
them and that they needed the United States. According to this theory, when that 
happened, Soviet standing in the Arab world would deteriorate. A continuing 
deadlock would serve American interests, Kissinger thought, for eventually it 
would make the Arabs come around. The State Department thought that a 
deadlock would more likely drive the Arabs to extreme measures. !! 

Kissinger used his arguments to undermine Nixon's confidence in Rogers and 
Sisco whenever and wherever he could. He also undercut State in another more 
subtle yet more damaging way. Despite Nixon's injunction that he should not 
conduct diplomacy on the Middle East, Kissinger left his door wide open to 
Yitzhak Rabin, the Israeli ambassador. From the first days of the new Republican 
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administration, Rabin was a frequent visitor to Kissinger's office. He often came 
to complain about the talks and about the State Department's eagerness to show 
results. Senior State Department officials soon began to hear echoes of Kissing- 
er's conversations with Rabin that led them to suspect the NSC adviser of telling 
him not to worry about the two- and four-power talks, because they were the State 
Department's initiative; what mattered was the White House position, and Kissinger 
either implied or said directly that it was different. Later, State Department officials 
received information that they felt confirmed these suspicions. 12 


THE MOSCOW TALKS 


Late in April, there was a lull in the two-power talks but they picked up again 
in May and early June. In the second week of June, Gromyko visited Cairo, and 
on 17 June the Soviets gave the Americans their first overall proposal since the 
beginning of the talks in March. The Soviet paper showed that Moscow had 
moved a considerable distance from the positions it had taken in its proposals of 
September and December 1969. The Soviet Union was ready to work for a binding 
agreement and for recognition of Israel by Egypt. Rogers and Sisco were 
encouraged. The Soviets wanted the talks moved to Moscow for the next round. 
Rogers sent Nixon a memorandum recommending that Sisco go to the Soviet 
capital and that he be authorized to table the trump card that the United States had 
been holding in reserve since the talks began in March—the proposal that the 
United States would endorse full Israeli withdrawal from Sinai if the Soviets 
would agree to negotiations between Israel and Egypt pursuant to the format used 
in the Rhodes armistice negotiations in 1949: both indirect and direct talks, a 
contractual agreement establishing the essential elements of peace, and demilita- 
rization of Sinai. Ever since 1967 it had been the prevailing view in Washington 
that in a peace settlement with Egypt, Israel would have to withdraw to the 
international border between Palestine under British mandate and Egypt. The 
principle that Israel should return all of Sinai to Egypt in the framework of an 
agreement was endorsed in the NSC meetings in February, but it was held as a 
fallback position to be used when it might clinch an agreement or help move the 
talks to the final stage. Now, however, when it seemed that the moment might be 
at hand, Kissinger opposed giving Sisco discretion to put it on the table. He 
grudgingly acknowledged that the Soviet paper had some positive elements, but 
he argued that it was still far too little. Nixon sided with his NSC adviser, and 
Sisco went off to Moscow essentially empty-handed.!3 

Sisco nonetheless hoped that during his four days in Moscow, from 14-17 
July he would be able to work out a compromise between the paper the Soviets 
put forward in June and an earlier US proposal. A draft that combined the two 
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papers did emerge from the talks, but it was riddled with gaps that remained to 
be bridged. Sisco told the Soviets that the United States strongly favored a 
negotiated settlement, but if the Soviet Union could not induce Egypt to make 
clear-cut commitments to peace and to direct negotiations at some stage, then 
the United States could not be expected to influence Israel on withdrawal. The 
Soviets pressed hard for the United States to commit itself to full Israeli 
withdrawal from Sinai, but Sisco's instructions gave him no leeway on this 
point and he simply repeated the formula that Washington had used all along 
with Dobrynin: Israel's withdrawal from all of Sinai was ‘‘not necessarily 
excluded." 14 

The Moscow meetings were a disappointment to both sides. In the final cable 
he sent before leaving the Soviet capital, Sisco reported that little real progress 
had been made. He added that his meeting with Gromyko left him persuaded that 
the Soviets were prepared to live with the status quo; he saw no evidence that 
they were willing to press Egyptian president Gamal Abd al-Nasir to take a more 
conciliatory position. On their side, Soviet diplomats told their American col- 
leagues that since they had made important moves in their 17 June paper, they had 
expected Sisco to come to Moscow with something to offer.!5 

The conclusion that the Americans drew from the Moscow talks was that the 
ball was in the Soviet court. The United States had made a sensible proposal; it 
was now up to the Russians to make the next move. By September, however, the 
proposition that the United States could simply afford to wait for the Soviets to 
come around was beginning to look increasingly doubtful, at least to the State 
Department. Fighting along the Suez Canal was escalating, and, on 29 August, 
Arab commandos, reported to be members of the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine, had hijacked a TWA airliner to Damascus. As the October Israeli 
elections approached, the Labor Party seemed on the point of making Defense 
Minister Moshe Dayan's demand for retention of Sharm al-Shaykh and eastern 
Sinai a part of its official platform. On 11 September, another NSC meeting was held 
and Rogers pressed for authority to return to the two-power talks and give the Soviets 
the US fallback position on Israeli withdrawal. To this, Kissinger replied with his by 
now familiar argument that deadlock was in the US interest; this time, however, he 
elaborated with a slightly new twist: it was not the United States but the Soviet Union 
that faced a predicament. The Soviets could get out of it only with American help. . 
After all, Israel, Washington's client, was the stronger party, and if the Arabs started 
another war they would surely lose. Nixon was again persuaded by Kissinger's 
arguments, and Rogers was instructed not to reveal the fallback position in his 
upcoming talks with Gromyko at the UN General Assembly.!$ 
aaa 
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Sisco was authorized, however, to resume his talks with Dobrynin, and in 
meetings in late September and early October the Soviet ambassador offered an 
important new concession: Egypt would accept Rhodes-style talks, a formula that 
could be interpreted as meaning either direct or indirect negotiations, according to 
one's preference, since both took place during the 1949 negotiations on the Greek 
island. The Americans also learned from reliable sources that Gromyko was pressing 
the Egyptians for other concessions during talks at the UN in September.!7 

These encouraging signs prompted Rogers and Sisco once again to seek 
authority to present the fallback position, but now there were other reasons too. 
The first of the American F-4 Phantom fighter-bombers promised to Israel by the 
Johnson administration had begun to arrive in Israel in September, and their 
appearance caused furious protest to erupt in Arab nations. The Phantom was a 
potent weapon, and it outclassed anything the Soviets had so far supplied to 
Egypt. Within days of taking receipt of the Phantoms, the Israelis had them in 
operation along the Suez Canal battle line where they wreaked a fearful devasta- 
tion. This offered a ready-made opportunity for Soviet propaganda against the 
United States. In their broadcasts to the Arab world, the Soviets blamed 
Washington for the impasse in the negotiations and said that the United States 
backed Israel's refusal to withdraw. 

The State Department wanted to place the precise US position on the record. 
In the second half of October, Rogers once more asked Nixon for authority to give 
Dobrynin the fallback position. Kissinger once more objected, but this time Nixon 
overruled him. The president doubted that Israel could be persuaded to withdraw 
from all of Sinai, but he thought it important that the United States be on record 
as favoring it. He was sensitive to the State Department's argument, and he 
believed that if Arab leaders knew the United States was taking a fair position it 
would be easier for them to take steps to improve relations. By this time, 
however, a storm of public and congressional criticism was gathering against the 
initiative. At the end of September, Golda Meir had made her first visit to the 
United States as Israeli prime minister, and she had bluntly told Nixon and Jewish 
community leaders of her objections. As a result, while giving Rogers and Sisco 
the go-ahead, Nixon, through White House aides, quietly gave Jewish community 
leaders the impression that he was disassociating himself from the State Depart- 
ment's position. 18 


THE ROGERS PLAN 


Rogers and Sisco met with Dobrynin on 28 October and gave him the full text 
of the 10-point American paper developed over the months since the talks began. 
Among other steps, the paper called for the following: 
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W Negotiations under Jarring's auspices following procedures used in the 
1949 meetings on Rhodes; 

m Israeli withdrawal from Egyptian territory occupied in the war; 

m An agreement signed by the two sides officially ending the state of war and 
prohibiting ‘‘acts inconsistent with the state of peace between them’’; 

W Negotiations between Israel and Egypt for agreement on areas to be 
demilitarized, measures to guarantee free passage through the Gulf of Aqaba, and 
security arrangements for Gaza; 

= “A fair settlement" of the refugee problem, a reference to an American 
proposal for closing out this issue through agreement on the return of 100,000 
refugees phased over 10 years.!? 

The 28 October meeting was to be the last in the series. This time the 
atmosphere was cooler and more formal. The Soviets were noncommittal even 
when Rogers presented the fallback position on Israeli withdrawal. The Ameri- 
cans warned that the United States had gone as far as it could go and that it was 
now up to the Soviets to reciprocate and bring Egypt along. The Soviets agreed to 
test the American paper in Cairo and in November Gromyko went to see Nasir.20 

The Americans gave the Israelis a copy of their proposal informally, for 
information, in the same way that they had kept the Israelis briefed all along on 
the progress of the talks. The United States did not, however, ask Israel to accept 
the plan; the Americans intended to do that only if Egypt agreed to it first. 
Nonetheless, during November the Israelis raised a storm of criticism in the 
United States against the plan, calling it an imposed settlement and a sell-out to 
the Soviets. By that time it was clear that the White House was edging away from 
the initiative. 

The Soviets too were continuing to misrepresent the American position to the 
Arab world, with telling effect. An Arab summit was to be held in December, and 
State Department officials worried that it might lead to steps damaging to US 
interests. At the end of November, Sisco and Atherton recommended to Rogers 
that as soon as possible he lay out publicly the main points of the US proposal. 
Rogers agreed. His speech, delivered on 9 December before the first available 
forum—a conference in Washington on adult education—was to be the most 
important and the most controversial one he was to make during his term as 
secretary of state, and it was to bequeath once and for all his name to the 
proposals hammered out in the talks with the Soviets. In his speech, Rogers did 
not read the entire text of the 28 October document, but he gave its main points. 
On the issue of a settlement between Israel and Egypt, Rogers said the approach 
advocated by the United States would require Egypt to ‘‘agree to a binding and 
specific commitment to peace" and Israel to withdraw ‘‘to the international 
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border between Israel [sic] and Egypt which has been in existence for over half a 
century.’’2! 

In the Arab world, the speech generally accomplished the purpose that the 
State Department had in mind. Initial reaction in Egypt was critical, but in Jordan 
and Saudi Arabia it drew warm expressions of appreciation. Some Arabs saw the 
US proposals as fair and just and as proof that Washington could be sympathetic 
to their problems as well as to Israel’s. Later, even the Egyptians were to find 
more merit in Rogers’s speech. In Israel the first reaction was surprisingly mild, 
perhaps because the proposals were already well known there. On 10 December, 
the Israeli cabinet issued a statement reiterating the government’s insistence on a 
peace treaty and on direct negotiations. The statement did not say that Israel rejected 
Rogers’s proposals, but it expressed regret that the United States had made detailed 
references to the terms of peace between Israel and Egypt and said Foreign Minister 
Abba Eban would explain Israel's position in his forthcoming talks with Rogers. On 
22 December, however, the Israeli cabinet held a special meeting and the statement 
issued at its close attacked Rogers’s proposals in scorching terms: they were ‘‘an 
attempt to appease [the Arabs] at the expense of Israel.''?3 This time it was declared 
flatly that ‘‘the cabinet rejects these American proposals.’’24 

What happened between 10-22 December? On 18 December at the four- 
power forum in New York, the United States presented a proposal for a 
settlement between Israel and Jordan similar to its 28 October plan for Israel and 
Egypt. Rogers and Sisco were concerned that King Hussein’s confidence in the 
United States would be badly undermined if less were done for Jordan, a friend of 
the United States, than for Egypt, a client of the Soviet Union. The plan called for 
the return of all of the West Bank, except for mutually agreed insubstantial border 
changes, and for joint Jordanian-Israeli administration of Jerusalem. Eban was in 
Washington that same week. He met with Rogers for two and one-half hours on 
16 December and left for home the next day without anyone telling him that only 
24 hours later the United States would be putting forward a proposal for a 
settlement between Israel and Jordan. Eban was mortified; he considered it 
almost a personal affront. Beyond that, however, the proposal for Jordan had far 
more serious domestic political implications in Israel than the one for Egypt. 
Rogers’s 9 December speech alarmed Herut Party leader Menachem Begin and 
his followers sufficiently to cause them to stop haggling with the Labor Party and 
accept Prime Minister Meir’s offer of six seats in the cabinet she was putting 
together following the October elections. The 18 December American proposal, 
with its explicit call for Israeli withdrawal from the West Bank, swept away any 
remaining differences between Begin and the prime minister. Both saw it as a 
challenge that required a particularly blunt and energetic response. 
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The Israeli cabinet's statement was followed by a massive onslaught by 
Israel's supporters in the United States against the Rogers plan. Even before that, 
according to Kissinger, Nixon again moved behind the scenes to disassociate 
himself from what it had by now become customary to call ‘‘State’s initiative. '25 

On 23 December Dobrynin visited Rogers and Sisco and informed them that 
Nasir had turned down the US proposals. The Egyptian leader would not 
negotiate with Israel about anything— demilitarization, free maritime passage, or 
security arrangements—the Soviet ambassador said. What Nasir demanded was 
unconditional Israeli withdrawal, and he would not agree to the language on peace 
that the United States had made a condition for its endorsement of a total Israeli 
withdrawal from Sinai. The Soviets, Dobrynin made clear, would not separate 
themselves from Egypt, and if Nasir would not accept the American proposals 
neither would the Soviet Union.?5 

For Rogers and Sisco, this was the proverbial last straw. They felt the Soviets 
had let the United States down. The Americans had been ready to take a position 
at odds with their client, Israel, but the Soviets had been unwilling to do the same 
with theirs, Egypt. Nasir, the Americans concluded, was not ready to settle his 
differences with Israel peacefully, and the Soviets were not disposed to try to 
oblige him to do so. At both the State Department and the White House it was felt 
that the test that Nixon had asked Rogers and Sisco in February to make of Soviet 
intentions had been done, and that it clearly showed that the Kremlin preferred 
controlled tension over peace.27 

To the Americans' surprise, however, some two weeks later, Dobrynin was 
back again, this time with something to offer. The Soviet Union, the ambassador 
announced rather proudly, had obtained Egypt's agreement to the key language 
on peace that the Americans had insisted upon. The Egyptians had even accepted 
a provision that would require them to prevent their territory from being used by 
Palestinian guerrillas to attack Israel. 

What brought about this Soviet and Egyptian turnabout the Americans were 
never able to fathom. Had it come only a few months earlier it might have changed 
the course of the talks, but by January it was too late. Nixon was now convinced 
that the Soviets were not ready to make a deal, and the administration was clearly 
frightened by the furious public outcry that the Israelis had been able to foment 
against the Rogers plan. It was decided to close the book on talks with the Soviet 
Union about the Middle East; henceforth the United States would act alone.?8 
The Rogers plan was consigned to the shelf, and later, toward the end of 1971 
when Kissinger took over US Middle East policy, it was put not only out of sight 
but out of mind. 
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There must have been disappointment on the Soviet side also. The Soviets, 
after all, had proposed the talks, had negotiated in earnest, and had made real and 
sometimes successful efforts to persuade the Egyptians to soften their stance. 
Soviet strategy, as Dobrynin candidly acknowledged, was to bring the Egyptians 
along with them every step of the way. American strategy was wholly different. 
There was never any question of trying to persuade the Israelis to endorse each 
American move as it was made. To secure Israel's agreement the Americans 
calculated that they would first have to have that of Egypt and the Soviet Union.29 
Israel's government would be able to act only if it were faced with a specific, hard 
and fast offer; but for the Soviets, going first must hardly have seemed an 
attractive proposition. Why should they risk a breach with Egypt when there was 
good reason to doubt that the Americans would be willing and able to bring the 
Israelis along? By the fall of 1969 it must have been as apparent to the Soviets as 
it was to the Israelis that the White House was distancing itself from the initiative. 


The US Middle East diplomacy of the year 1969 has generally been regarded 
simply as a flawed and failed undertaking. Whether it might have succeeded had 
it had the wholehearted backing of the White House can only be a matter for 
speculation. Kissinger himself was later to acknowledge, in his memoirs, that his 
recommendations caused Nixon to order a pause just often enough to deny 
coherence to the State Department approach.*? The subsequent history of Middle 
East peace initiatives was to show that only those succeed that enjoy full and 
consistent presidential support. 

Though perhaps overly ambitious for its time, the Rogers plan was nonethe- 
less a pioneering, ground-breaking enterprise. Nothing like it had been done 
before, and nothing of equal scope was to be tried afterward until Jimmy Carter 
brought Anwar al-Sadat and Menachem Begin together at Camp David on terms 
not so greatly different but nine years and a terrible war later. 
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COLD WAR AND COVERT ACTION: THE 
UNITED STATES AND SYRIA, 1945-1958 


Douglas Little 


A; dusk on August 12, 1957, the Syrian army surrounded the US embassy in 
Damascus. Claiming to have aborted a Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) plot to 
overthrow neutralist President Shukri Quwatly and install a pro-Western regime, 
Syrian chief of counterintelligence Abdul Hamid Sarraj expelled three US 
diplomats, jailed dozens of officers implicated in the alleged conspiracy, and 
moved closer to Moscow. Two days later President Dwight Eisenhower de- 
nounced Syria’s ‘‘slanderous campaign" and declared its ambassador persona 
non grata.! By month's end, the United States, along with Turkey and Iraq, was 
considering what British prime minister Harold Macmillan termed a ‘‘Suez in 
reverse," an action that could have easily escalated into a full-scale Soviet- 
American confrontation.? Although contemporary observers dismissed the epi- 
sode as a bizarre example of Syrian paranoia, it now appears that Sarraj's 
allegations were accurate. Indeed, the abortive CIA plot to topple Quwatly in 
August 1957 capped nearly a decade of covert American meddling in Syria. Most 
recent accounts of CIA secret operations during the early years of the Cold War, 
however, ignore Syria entirely and focus instead on better known episodes in 
Iran, Guatemala, and Indonesia.? Yet as early as 1949, this newly independent 
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Arab republic had become an important staging ground for the CIA's earliest 
experiments in covert action. 

. Syria's strategic location and its chronic political instability held ominous 
implications for broader US interests in the Middle East during the late 1940s. 
Because Turkey lay to the north and Israel to the south, an unfriendly Syria could 
easily undermine President Harry Truman's doctrine of containment or compli- 
cate his special relationship with Tel Aviv. Because it stood athwart the pipelines 
carrying Persian Gulf oil to the Mediterranean, an unpredictable Syria could 
suddenly halt the flow of petroleum upon which Western European economic 
recovery depended. In addition, because it hosted a surprising array of left-wing 
political organizations, including the Arab world's most active communist party, 
an unstable Syria seemed especially vulnerable to Soviet influence. Convinced 
that Syria was fast becoming a serious threat to regional peace and stability, the 
CIA secretly encouraged a right-wing military coup in March 1949. In the short 
run, this seemed the perfect way to create a stable pro-Western regime without 
resorting to armed intervention that might draw the United States directly into the 
Arab-Israeli conflict or, even worse, into a superpower showdown with the 
Soviets. Repeated CIA covert action during the following decade, however, 
merely stimulated Arab anti-Americanism, drove the Syrian left closer to the 
Kremlin, and, ironically, made overt military involvement more, not less, likely. 


US-SYRIAN RELATIONS: POST-WORLD WAR II 


Clandestine US intervention in Syria after World War II helped reverse a 
century of friendship that began with the American missionaries who flocked to 
the Levant after 1820. Soon after their arrival, they began to encourage the Arabs 
to throw off the Ottoman yoke. So did President Woodrow Wilson, who included 
Arab self-determination among his celebrated Fourteen Points. To be sure, 
Wilson rejected the American mandate proposed in 1919 by his own emissaries, 
Henry King and Charles Crane, and acquiesced in a French protectorate over 
Syria. Yet two decades later the King-Crane plan still evoked pro-American 
sentiment among Syrians who hoped that President Franklin Roosevelt might 
transform Wilsonian rhetoric into reality. Truman, of course, did just that in 1945, 
by helping Britain thwart a brutal French attempt to reclaim the prewar protec- 
torate that the Vichy regime had allowed to lapse and by insisting that France 
accept Syrian independence instead.4 
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The departure of the last French troops on April 15, 1946, sparked a wild 
celebration outside the US embassy, but Syrian praise for Washington's support 
was soon overshadowed by criticism of American policy toward Palestine. 
Roosevelt had assured Quwatly a year earlier that he would consult Syria before 
taking action on a Jewish homeland.5 Truman's subsequent support for the United 
Nations (UN) partition plan, however, prompted Syrian Foreign Minister Faris 
Khouri to complain bitterly in September 1947 that ‘‘the United States was out to 
railroad’’6 the Arabs. Only hours after the UN General Assembly approved the 
partition plan on 29 November, a jeering crowd of 2,000 rock-throwing Syrians 
stormed the US embassy, set several fires, and tore down the American flag. 
During the following six months, Syria helped more than 8,000 Arab guerrillas 
infiltrate into Palestine." Once full-scale war with Israel erupted in May 1948, US 
officials regarded an ‘‘anti-American explosion''$ in Damascus as only a matter of 
time. 

Israel, however, was not America's only ally in the region to be targeted by 
Syrian nationalists during the late 1940s. Turkey, so crucial to Truman's contain- 
ment policies in the Middle East, was embroiled in a bitter dispute over the Sanjak 
of Alexandretta, Syria's northernmost province ceded by the French to the Turks 
on the eve of World War II. Despite American fears that ‘‘Syrian claims might 
establish a dangerous precedent and thus serve to reinforce Soviet claims against 
northeastern Turkey,’’? Syria brought its demand for the return of Alexandretta 
before the UN in early 1947. Washington managed to table the matter temporarily 
in March, but Syrian prime minister Jamil Mardam vowed that ‘‘Syria is not 
abating its claims and will present them at [the] proper moment.’’!° 

Syro-American friction over Turkey and Israel created problems not only at 
the White House but also on Wall Street. In late 1945, the Arabian American Oil 
Company (ARAMCO), the US consortium that controlled Saudi Arabian petro- 
leum, announced plans to construct a Trans-Arabian Pipe Line (TAPLINE) from 
the Dhahran oil fields to the Mediterranean. With State Department help, 
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ARAMCO was able to secure the necessary rights-of-way from Lebanon, Jordan, 
and Saudi Arabia. Negotiations with Syria, however, deadlocked in December 
1946 after ARAMCO refused to locate the pipeline's terminus on the Syrian coast. 

. The firm's blunt threats to bypass Syria entirely persuaded Mardam to initial a 
draft concession in September 1947, but firebrands in parliament quickly linked 
TAPLINE to the issue of Palestine, killing any chance for early ratification by the 
Syrian legislature.!! American recognition of Israel in May 1948 virtually guaran- 
teed ‘‘continued refusal [of the] Syrian Govt. [to] grant concession"? and 
prompted Secretary of State George Marshall to table indefinitely ARAMCO's 
request to export heavy steel pipe for TAPLINE construction. 


Washington Sees Red 


The growing animosity between Syria and the United States invited specu- 
lation at the State Department in the latter part of the 1940s that the Syrians might 
gravitate toward the Kremlin. To be sure, Joseph Stalin's preoccupation with 
European affairs, his speedy recognition of Israel, and the reflexive anticommu- 
nism of most Arabs combined to limit Soviet influence in the Middle East during 
this period. Yet as early as November 1945, American diplomats in Damascus had 
warned that ‘‘Soviet or Communist activities in this country seem to have caused 
the Syrian Government no particular concern."! With the ‘‘Communists’’ 
increasingly ‘‘on the move, staging large rallies,’’!4 and with Quwatly and Mardam 
either unwilling or unable to crack down on the left, US officials gave ‘‘a discreet 
nudge here and there’’!5 in an unsuccessful bid to tilt the July 1947 parliamentary 
elections to the right. The real danger, however, was not a Bolshevik-style 
takeover by Communist Party leader Khalid Bakdash and his 2,000 followers, but 
rather a Syro-Soviet marriage of convenience based on Quwatly's need for arms 
and Stalin's desire to fish in troubled waters.!6 As the Arab-Israeli war dragged on 
into the summer of 1948, Syria quietly began to purchase weapons from 
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Czechoslovakia. By late August, Marshall was deeply concerned about uncon- 
firmed reports "indicating serious efforts being directed toward Syrian-USSR 
rapprochement.’’!7 | 

American relations with Syria deteriorated still further during the fall. 
Washington's frustration mounted when Quwatly refused to accept UN media- 
tor Count Folke Bernadotte's truce proposal.'8 CIA speculation that ‘‘national- 
istic elements in Syria’’!9 were readying a fresh campaign to wrest Alexandretta 
from Turkey deepened State Department gloom as did a less than positive report 
on the status of TAPLINE. ARAMCO’s quest for a right-of-way across Syria 
remained stalled in parliament, and James Keeley, the US ambassador, doubted 
whether even ‘‘baksheesh in the right place could carry the day."'?? To make 
matters worse, radical students and workers launched violent anti-American and 
anti-Israeli demonstrations in November, eventually forcing the resignation of 
Prime Minister Mardam, who was succeeded on December 17, 1948, by Khalid 
al-Azm, an enigmatic independent. It was in the midst of this crisis that Stephen 
Meade, a CIA operative, first established contact with right-wing Syrian army 
officers.?! 


REVOLVING-DOOR GOVERNMENTS 


When Miles Copeland, a former CIA Middle East specialist, first disclosed 20 
years ago that he and Meade had engineered the March 1949 coup in which Chief 
of Staff Husni Zaim overthrew Quwatly and Azm, most observers dismissed his 
claims as tall tales.2 Recently declassified records, however, confirm that 
beginning on November 30, 1948, Meade met secretly with Colonel Zaim at least 
six times to discuss the ''possibility [of an] army supported dictatorship.' 75 US 
officials apparently realized from the start that Zaim was a ‘‘ ‘Banana Republic’ 
dictator type'7* who '"'did not have the competence of a French corporal,’’25 but 
they were also well aware of his ‘‘strong anti-Soviet attitude,''?6 his willingness to 
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TABLE 1 
Political Changes in Syria, 1949-1955 


March 30, 1949 Army Chief of Staff Husni Zaim overthrows President Shukri 
Quwatly. : 


August 14, 1949 Zaim is overthrown and executed by officers group headed by 
Colonel Sami Hinnawi. 


December 19, 1949 Colonel Adib Shishakli ousts Hinnawi and heads seven civilian 
cabinets in the next 23 months. 


November 29, 1951  Shishakli dissolves parliament and establishes a military 


dictatorship. 
February 25, 1954 Colonel Adnan Malki overthrows Shishakli. 
April 22, 1955 Pro-Shishakli members of the Syrian Social Nationalist Party 


assassinate Malki. 


August 18, 1955 Quwatly is elected president. 


talk peace with Israel, and his desire for American military assistance.?7 

Meade and Zaim completed planning for the coup in early 1949. On 14 
March, Zaim ‘‘requested U.S. agents [to] provoke and abet internal distur- 
bances which [are] ‘essential for coup d'etat' or that U.S. funds be given him 
this purpose" '?$ as soon as possible. Nine days later Zaim began to show ''signs 
of lack of confidence in events occurring as he hoped," but he still ‘‘promised 
a ‘surprise’ within several days''?? if Meade could secure American help. As 
rumórs of a military coup grew stronger, Ássistant Secretary of State George 
McGhee arrived in Damascus, ostensibly to discuss resettling Palestinian 
refugees with ‘‘an unstable Syrian government,''3? but possibly to authorize US 
support for Zaim as well. In any case, shortly thereafter, students protesting 
governmental corruption and mishandling of the war with Israel took to the 
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streets, and on 30 March Zaim staged his coup, arresting Quwatly and Azm and 
suspending the constitution.?! 

As Zaim consolidated his regime, American policymakers began to have 
second thoughts. Some feared that if Washington took the lead in recognizing the 
new regime, friends in Britain, France, or Saudi Arabia would take offense.32 
Others, like Secretary of State Dean Acheson, expressed concern about ‘‘recent 
unfortunate mil[itary] dictatorships in Latin Amer[ica]"' and did ‘‘not wish by too 
speedy recognition of Zaim [to] inspire or encourage similar movements in other 
Arab armies."33 Yet most US officials soon believed that Zaim's assets out- 
weighed his liabilities. Meade, for example, reported on 15 April that ‘‘over 400 
Commies [in] all parts of Syria have been arrested’’34 and that Zaim was prepared 
to ratify TAPLINE just as soon as Washington recognized his regime. Once Syria 
announced plans to improve relations with Turkey and Israel as well, the State 
Department concluded that ‘‘early recognition in concert with Great Britain and 
France would be desirable.''35 President Truman agreed and, on 26 April, Keeley, 
like his British and French colleagues, presented his credentials to Zaim.?6 

Zaim's performance over the next three months far exceeded Washington's 
expectations. As early as 28 April, he told Keeley that Syria was resuming peace 
talks with Israel and would consider resettling as many as 250,000 Palestinian 
refugees in the Jazirah Valley along the Iraqi frontier. On 16 May, Zaim approved 
the long-delayed TAPLINE concession, removing the final obstacle to ARAM- 
CO's plan to pipe Saudi oil to the Mediterranean. Two weeks later he broadened 
his anti-Soviet campaign by banning the Communist Party and jailing dozens of 
left-wing dissidents. Zaim capped his virtuoso performance in July by withdraw- 
ing all Syrian claims against Turkey over Alexandretta and then by signing the 
long-awaited Syro-Israeli armistice.?7 Having done so much so quickly to improve 
relations between Syria and the United States, Zaim not unreasonably anticipated 
equally swift American approval for the $100 million military and economic aid 
package he requested in late July. Before the proposal could get beyond the 
exploratory stage, however, Zaim was overthrown and executed on 14 August by 
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Colonel Sami Hinnawi and other officers unhappy with his increasingly person- 
alistic rule and his friendly policies toward Israel.38 

Caught off guard by the coup and fearful that Hinnawi might repudiate Zaim's 
pro-American policies, Truman agreed to recognize the new regime only after 
receiving assurances that ''free elections" would be held later that fall. Almost at 
once, however, the frictions that had bedeviled Syro-American relations prior to 
Zaim's takeover reappeared. As early as 5 October, Hinnawi warned that 
continued Israeli violations of the armistice would necessitate Syrian retaliation 
unless the United States could persuade Israel to live up to its obligations.3?9? A 
week later ARAMCO officials asked for US help in overcoming a ‘‘succession of 
minor delays which threatened a new crisis in Tapline-Syrian relations.''^? As the 
elections slated for 15 November drew near, US military intelligence reported that 
*Commies [were] attempting [to] assure increased influence in [the] new parlia- 
ment by offering to support numerous non-Commie candidates throughout 
country.’’41 The balloting produced not a swing to the left, but rather a victory for 
Hinnawi's Populist Party, which announced plans in December for a Syrian union 
with Iraq's Hashemite dynasty. Appalled by the prospect of domination from 
Baghdad, on December 19, 1949, Colonel Adib Shishakli ousted Hinnawi in 
Syria's third coup in nine months and scuttled plans for the Syro-Iraqi federation. 
Shishakli's power play, however, did little to curb the political chaos, largely 
because he aimed merely to preserve Syrian independence, not to establish a 
strong central government, military or otherwise. As a result, his coup ushered in 
the first of what would become seven revolving-door civilian cabinets in 23 
months. 


The Left Regroups 


By offering Syria technical and economic assistance under the auspices of the 
Point Four Program, the Truman administration hoped to encourage stability in 
the area during 1950. Continued US support for Israel amidst fresh signs of Soviet 
friendliness toward the Arabs, however, generated an ''anti American and 
pro-Communist tide,’’43 which led the State Department, in its year-end review of 
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the Middle East, to call Syria ‘‘a particularly sensitive danger spot.’’44 Syrian 
instability also disrupted US efforts to resolve the Palestinian refugee problem. 
“The key to the situation," Acheson noted on January 9, 1951, ‘‘is Syria," where ` 
Prime Minister Nazim Qudsi was reluctant to commit ''political suicide" by 
endorsing an American resettlement plan.*5 Mere rumors that Qudsi had agreed to 
accept 100,000 refugees prompted left-wing students, reportedly ‘‘led by Com- 
mies," to take to the streets "shouting neutralist, anti-West, and pro-Soviet 
slogans.''46 Troubled by Syria's slide to the left and frustrated by the Palestinian 
deadlock, Acheson sent McGhee back to Damascus in mid-March. McGhee 
quickly concluded that the Qudsi regime was “ʻa bunch of mush,” a view 
doubtless confirmed when a bomb ripped through McGhee's suite at the US 
embassy just hours after he departed for Tel Aviv.*" Not surprisingly, with the 
approach of summer, US officials predicted that ‘‘Communist activity in Syria 
would undoubtedly be stepped up considerably.’’48 

With Syria drifting rapidly leftward in mid-1951, the United States once again 
encouraged a military quick-fix, this time with the far shrewder Shishakli cast in 
Zaim's strongman role. Shishakli had approached US officials as early as March 
1950 seeking ‘‘military aid for army modernization the better ‘to maintain order in 
Syria,’ "^" but American commitment to the Tripartite Declaration limiting 
Middle East arms sales as well as American interest in such regional defense plans 
as Britain's proposed Middle East Command (MEC) sidetracked his request.*° 
Nevertheless, US officials realized that Shishakli and like-minded officers had ‘‘by 
default emerged as ... one of the strongest anti-Communist forces in the 
country." 5! As a result, Washington hinted in early 1951 that Syria might soon 
receive US weapons under the recently created Mutual Security Program.?? 
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Such hints had the desired effect. American officials confirmed in early July 
that **Shishakli ha[d] been making friendly overtures,” and that one of his chief 
lieutenants had actually asked the US military attaché, ‘‘What do you want us to 
do?’’53 The answer was clear when Washington pressed Damascus to endorse the 
MEC plan Britain unveiled later that fall. Predictably, once the Syrian debate over 
cooperation in the regional defense scheme threatened to ‘‘burst into full-fledged 
crisis,''5* Shishakli spoke out in favor of the MEC and then had a ‘‘cordial 2 hour 
discussion” with Copeland and other officials at the US embassy on November 
23, 1951.5 When Ma'aruf Dawalibi, an outspoken foe of the MEC long regarded 
by American observers as pro-Soviet, announced a week later that he would head 
Syria's eighth cabinet in less than two years, Shishakli dissolved parliament and 
set up a military dictatorship.56 


THE EISENHOWER YEARS 


Although the American role in triggering these events remains unclear, US 
officials were aware of Shishakli’s plans in advance and welcomed his coup.5? 
Chargé d'affaires Harlan Clark cabled Washington on 30 November that ‘‘if US 
is to profit from new sit[uatio]n, it will be more than ever necessary for us to be 
able to show Shishakli how and when we can help him.’’58 The State Department 
agreed and won Pentagon approval ''on political grounds” within days for 
*early delivery to Syria on a cash reimbursable basis of a limited amount of 
selected military material," 5? provided the Syrians accepted the provisions of 
the Tripartite Declaration. A week later Washington quietly extended recogni- 
tion and encouraged ‘‘Shishakli to come to the West’’ with proposals for 
additional aid.© 

There were ‘‘numerous indications that Shishakli might be embarking on a 
policy of cooperation with the West” early in the new year.® In short order, Syria 
initiated mutual defense talks with Turkey and renewed the TAPLINE concession 
on terms favorable to ARAMCO. Shishakli was even willing to consider a peace 
treaty with Israel and the resettlement of Palestinian refugees in Syria provided 
REPE 
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substantial US financial and military aid was forthcoming. Some progress was 
made during 1952 on the economic front, where the Truman administration 
pressed the World Bank to expedite Syria's request for a $200 million loan.9 
Syro-American arms talks, however, so promising in late 1951, had "reached a 
dead end’’® a year later, partly because Shishakli refused to guarantee that US 
weapons would not be used against Israel and partly because he, like many Arab 
leaders, hoped that, once Dwight Eisenhower took office on January 20, 1953, the 
“USG [US government] will change its Near East policies’’* and offer Syria more 
favorable terms. 

As expected, Eisenhower and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles did 
unveil a more ‘‘even-handed”’ approach toward the Arab-Israeli conflict designed 
to promote regional defense, preserve Western access to Persian Gulf oil, and 
prevent Soviet expansion. A two-week tour of the region in May 1953 convinced 
Secretary Dulles that Shishakli's Syria must figure prominently in these new 
policies. His trip had gotten off to an inauspicious start in Cairo where discussions 
with President Gamal Abd al-Nasir confirmed that Egypt would not even consider 
participating in the Middle East Defense Organization (MEDO), the latest 
Anglo-American variation on the MEC, until Britain evacuated its Suez base.55 
Shishakli, by contrast, impressed Dulles during talks in Damascus as ‘‘a realist"' 
who ‘‘does not want arms to push Israel into the sea’? and who was ''less 
engrossed with [the] Suez problem and more aware of [the] Soviet threat” than 
the Egyptians.© ‘‘Syria was a state that offered real possibilities," 97 he told the 
National Security Council (NSC) after his return to Washington. ‘“The country, 
however, needed more concrete evidence of the good intentions of the United 
States.''68 

It proved exceedingly difficult to square Syria's persistent requests for 
military hardware with broader plans for regional development and mutual 
security. To be sure, most US officials shared Assistant Secretary of State Henry 
Byroade's view that ‘‘General Shishakli represents the best available Syrian 
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regime from our standpoint.’ Moreover, Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
wooed Shishakli with personal diplomacy and promises of economic aid. Despite 
this, when presidential emissary Eric Johnston arrived in Damascus seeking 
support for his ambitious Jordan Valley irrigation and refugee resettlement plan, 
Shishakli refused to cooperate unless he received US military assistance. Wash- 
ington and Damascus did edge closer together toward the end of 1953, but before 
they could reach final agreement on an arms package, Shishakli was overthrown 
in an army-orchestrated, bloodless coup on February 25, 1954.70 

Shishakli’s popularity had been waning since mid-December 1953, when 
antigovernment and anti-American riots had rocked Aleppo and Damascus. US 
officials continued to hope he would weather the storm, but mounting discontent 
both inside the army and among political rivals sealed his fate. Colonel Adnan 
Malki and other left-wing officers were outraged by Shishakli’s heavy-handed 
efforts to curb their influence. Akram Hawrani and Michel Aflaq, who led the 
increasingly anti-Western Ba'ath party, expected Shishakli's fall to hasten the 
achievement of their own pan-Arab goals of unity, freedom, and socialism. The 
Communist Party, whose membership had been halved and whose leaders had 
been driven underground by Shishakli, saw the coup as the first step toward a 
national front with the Ba'athists and others opposed to Western influence.7! 
Washington reluctantly recognized the new regime on 8 March after receiving 
assurances that it would hold elections as soon as possible. With the approach of 
summer, however, American diplomats were deeply troubled by mounting 
evidence of ‘‘considerable Communist infiltration in the ASRP [Ba'ath party]’’72 
and other telltale signs that ‘‘Soviet influence is growing.’’73 

Indeed, soon after Stalin’s death in March 1953, Soviet leader Nikita 
Khrushchev had moved to improve Moscow’s position in the Arab world by 
wooing anti-Western nationalists in Cairo and Damascus. Determined to prevent 
any further Soviet inroads in Syria before the September 1954 elections, the 
Eisenhower administration quietly encouraged ''responsible political elements" 
to ‘remain united and pursue constructive policies.'"7^ The most innovative 
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attempt to ‘‘counter the growing Communist strength in Syria''75 occurred at the 
Damascus International Trade Fair in August, where the CIA, ARAMCO, and the 
US Information Agency (USIA) financed an American pavilion whose chief 
exhibit was to be an outdoor film event called Cinerama. As expected, thousands 
more Damascenes flocked to watch This is America on the wide screen than 
visited the dreary pavilions of the Soviet bloc. When the Syrians went to the polls 
on 24 September, however, they favored the Ba'ath and other left-wing parties 
and sent Khalid Bakdash to parliament as the first freely elected Communist Party 
deputy in the Arab world.76 By early October, US diplomats were reporting ‘‘an 
unprecedently bitter campaign against the United States'' among ‘‘opportunistic 
and Communist-controlled segments of the Syrian press.’’77 Although American 
officials did what they could to get ‘‘Syrian conservatives [to] organize to combat 
left-wingers,' 78 by the end of the year Secretary Dulles would complain that 
**from the way Syria acts at the UN she is a Soviet satellite.''7? CIA director Allen 
Dulles, John Foster's brother, agreed that ''the situation in that country is the 
worst of all the countries in that area.’’80 
The Dulles brothers did not have long to wait for fresh evidence of Syria's 

increasingly anti-Western stance. With Washington's blessing, Britain and Iraq 
announced plans in January 1955 for the Baghdad Pact, a regional defense 
organization modeled on NATO, and pressed other Arab states, including Syria, 
to join. Some moderates were favorably inclined, but a ‘‘progressive front," led 
by Ba'athist Salah al-Din Bitar and backed by Colonel Adnan Malki, opposed 
Syrian participation. As a result, when Iraq and Turkey concluded a bilateral 
accord on 25 February, touted in the West as the cornerstone of the Baghdad 
Pact, Syria joined Egypt in calling for Arab nonalignment and Malki worked with 
Nasir to undermine Iraq’s pro-Western premier, Nuri Sa‘id.8! On 7 April, 
Eisenhower's Operations Coordinating Board (OCB), an interagency group that 
monitored covert activities, complained that *'the increasing influence of leftists 
and a few communists''& inside the Syrian army was impeding American plans for 
Middle East Defense. Should Malki or other left-wing officers actually seize 
power and conclude a formal alliance with Nasir's Egypt, Secretary Dulles 
remarked gravely a week later, Syria’s ‘‘anti-Western policies" could easily 
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trigger ‘‘Iraqi military intervention" or, even worse, "Israeli military action 
against one or several Arab states.” 83 

On April 22, 1955, Malki was assassinated by a gunman from the Syrian 
Social Nationalist Party (SSNP), a right-wing group that had supported Shishakli 
and that had long been rumored to have close ties with the CIA.9$^ Ambassador 
James Moose reported on 7 May that the assassination had sparked a fresh 
outburst of anti-Americanism, creating a ‘‘real danger that Syria will fall com- 
pletely under left-wing control''$5 unless the United States mobilized pro-Western 
civilian and military leaders. The Dulles brothers agreed, and before the month 
was out Wilbur Eveland, the OCB’s chief Middle East expert, arrived in 
Damascus to encourage Syrian conservatives ''to save their own country.’’86 By 
late June, Eveland and Moose agreed that only by offering Syria military aid could 
Washington "induce relatively pro-West'" army officers to "'oppose leftist 
takeover.’’8? After reviewing the situation in early July, however, the OCB 
concluded that the army had already been infiltrated by the Syrian Communist 
Party, whose membership had swelled in recent months to nearly 10,000. With 
Syria apparently on the verge of ‘coming under a communist-dominated regime,” 
the OCB “recommended that the United States not attempt to strengthen Syrian 
internal security forces.’’88 Instead, Washington should focus on other unspeci- 
fied ‘‘courses of action . . . designed to affect the situation in Syria.’’89 


Arms, Aid, and Operation Straggle 


Syria's vocal opposition to the Baghdad Pact, its open hostility toward Israel, 
and its growing sympathy for Nasir's brand of neutralism continued to work 
against an arms deal that summer. So too did the victory of Shukri Quwatly in the 
18 August presidential elections. As late as 10 September, Moose urged Wash- 
ington to reconsider its earlier decision and sell Syria defensive military equip- 
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ment—trucks, jeeps, and trailers. '"Refusal can be expected [to] strengthen 
leftists,” he warned, ‘‘and cause Syrians [to] turn to USSR,” which had just 
sent its first military attaché to Damascus. Once US policymakers learned later 
that month that Nasir had obtained weapons from the Soviet bloc, however, his 
Syrian friends learned that US arms policy in the Middle East had been 
reevaluated and that no weapon sales would be made to Syria at the time.?! 
Washington's rebuff only prompted Damascus to conclude an alliance with Cairo 
in mid-October, which in turn led the OCB to predict that ‘‘Syria would appeal to 
the USSR for political and material support’’® in the near future. As the year drew 
to a close, the State Department agreed that the Kremlin was likely to ‘‘find a 
particularly fertile field in Syria," where ‘‘chronic governmental weakness” 
encouraged ‘‘a Soviet-supported drift into a firmly anti-Western position.''93 

The Eisenhower administration tried to counter Soviet inroads among the 
Arabs with an economic offensive of its own. The offer to help finance Egypt's 
Aswan Dam was the centerpiece of this campaign, but Washington was also 
willing to subsidize construction of a Syrian oil refinery at Homs. Both projects, 
however, hinged on the success of a mission headed by Robert Anderson, a Texas 
oil man and former deputy secretary of defense whom Eisenhower secretly sent 
to the Middle East in January 1956 to secure an Arab-Israeli peace settlement.» 
Unfortunately, six weeks of shuttle diplomacy between Tel Aviv and Cairo produced 
“no progress whatsoever,” largely because, as Anderson put it, '*Nasser proved to 
be a complete stumbling block.''?5 Within days, Eisenhower concluded that **we 
will have to serve some notice on certain Middle Eastern countries.''?6$ On 28 
March, he approved a State Department plan, code-named Project Omega, which 
called for scuttling the Aswan Dam, shoring up Nasir's conservative Arab rivals, 
and overthrowing the increasingly pro-Nasir regime in Syria.’ 

Operation Straggle, as this latest effort to topple anti-Western leaders in 
Damascus came to be known, differed from the earlier Zaim and Shishakli 
episodes because, for the first time, the United States agreed to cooperate with 
Great Britain. Orthodox diplomatic procedures to improve [the] US position in 
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Syria" having largely failed, Ambassador Moose had suggested as early as 8 
January that ‘‘thought be given to other methods," including an ‘‘anti-Communist 
coup” engineered by the SSNP.°8 Various plans to effect a change in Syria also 
came up during Anglo-American discussions at the White House three weeks 
later. Noting that ‘‘Syria seemed to be behaving much like a Soviet satellite," 
Secretary Dulles told Prime Minister Anthony Eden and Foreign Secretary 
Selwyn Lloyd on 30 January that “‘if it should be decided to move against Nasser, 
it might be wise to consider Syria as well.” By mid-March, Eden and Lloyd had 
developed a covert strategy for the Middle East that sought, among other things, 
“to establish in Syria a Government more friendly to the West.’’!°° British 
Ambassador Roger Makins advised Secretary Dulles on 23 March that Whitehall 
was still *'interested in the Syria situation.''!?! A week later, Allen Dulles and CIA 
Middle East chief Kermit Roosevelt flew to London, where they worked out the 
details for the Syrian coup with their counterparts in Britain's Secret Intelligence 
Service (SIS).102 

Because so many key documents remain classified, only a rough sketch of the 
evolution.of Operation Straggle is possible. The original CIA-SIS plan appears to 
have called for Turkey to stage border incidents, British operatives to stir up the 
desert tribes, and American agents to mobilize SSNP guerrillas, all of which 
would trigger a pro-Western coup by ''indigenous anticommunist elements within 
Syria" supported, if necessary, by Iraqi troops.!% What Washington perceived as 
a deteriorating situation in Damascus made Straggle more and more attractive. 
There was a '*witch's brew now simmering in Syria" whose chief ingredient was 
‘communist subversive activities,’’!°¢ Ambassador Moose warned on 7 June. 
Later that month, Washington confirmed that Soviet arms and tanks were pouring 
into the country, strengthening the hand of the **well organized and influential’? 105 
communist cadres inside the Syrian army. According to Archibald Roosevelt, 
Kermit's cousin and the State Department's ‘‘point man on Syria,” by early July, 
top US officials regarded the “‘leftist coalition of forces supported by the Soviets” 
in Damascus as ‘‘a target legally authorized by statute for CIA political action. ''106 
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Nasir's seizure of the Suez Canal on July 26, 1956, however, disrupted joint 
Anglo-American planning for Straggle. Still ‘much concerned about what's going 
on in Syria—especially the way the Communists and nationalists appear to be 
ganging up for some kind of action,’’!°7 in August Foster Dulles sent Archibald - 
Roosevelt to Damascus, where he kept the Secretary of State abreast of the CIA's 
covert countermeasures. *"The United States has increased its efforts to counter- 
act leftist influence in Syria," Foster Dulles remarked elliptically on 21 Septem- 
ber, ‘‘and will continue to do so” through contacts with ‘‘conservative elements 
in Syria, dissatisfied with the present situation, [who] are considering steps which 
might be taken to bring about an improvement.''108 

Meanwhile, London had subordinated Straggle to its own top-secret plans for 
intervention in Egypt. The British, Foster Dulles complained on 18 October, were 
**deliberately keeping us in the dark,’’!°9 a sentiment shared by his brother Allen, 
who by month's end was ''suspicious of our cousins.’’!!0 Nevertheless, Washing- 
ton moved forward with plans for the coup, tentatively scheduled for 25 October, 
and provided $150,000 to the Syrian conspirators. At the last minute, however, 
SIS persuaded the CIA to postpone Straggle for four days, so that, unbeknownst 
to the Americans, it would coincide with the British-backed Israeli invasion of the 
Sinai.!!! When Secretary Dulles and Eisenhower discussed the deepening Middle 
Eastern crisis on 27 October, the Anglo-American covert operation in Syria 
helped distract them from the explosive situation at Suez. As a result, they were 
doubly surprised, first by news of Israel's lightning assault on Egypt and then by 
word that Syrian counterintelligence had uncovered Straggle.!!? Foster and Allen 
Dulles discussed ‘‘Straggling’’ on 30 October and agreed that although it would 
have been ''good to have an anti-communist government” in Syria, now ‘‘it would 
be a mistake to try to pull it off.” 13 

From the American standpoint, the Middle East situation was just about as 
bad as it could be. Israeli forces occupied the Sinai, British and French troops 
were poised to intervene, and Syrian president Quwatly was in Moscow pleading 
for Soviet help. On 3 November, the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) warned that ‘‘the 
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Soviets may introduce volunteers and additional Soviet equipment into Syria. 
Two days later Ambassador Charles Bohlen cabled word from Moscow that 
although he did ‘‘not see the Soviet Union deliberately starting World War IIT" 
over Suez, 'there was [a] strong smell of some military deal in Syrian talks 
here."'!!5 By the morning of 6 November, Eisenhower and his top aides believed 
that the Kremlin was likely to station Soviet MiG fighter planes in Syria. After 
discussing just such a possibility with the NSC, the president ordered the CIA **to 
conduct high [U-2] reconnaissance in this area" and commented that if there were 
**Soviet Air Forces on Syrian bases he would think that there would be reason for 
the British and French to destroy them." He added grimly, ‘‘If the Soviets attack 
the French and British directly, we would be in war, and we would be justified in 
taking military action even if Congress were not in session.’’!!6 During a noontime 
transatlantic telephone conversation, however, he persuaded Eden to accept a 
cease-fire at Suez calling for phased British withdrawal, and the nightmarish 
scenario envisioned just a few hours earlier never materialized.!!7 

Yet even as Washington. thwarted overt military intervention in Egypt, it 
contemplated renewed covert action in Syria. The Kremlin, Allen Dulles warned 
the NSC on 8 November, still seemed intent ‘‘on keeping the pot boiling," 
particularly ‘‘in Syria, where, he said, it would be easy for a coup to occur under 
Soviet auspices." 113 Before the week was out, the CIA director was speculating 
that ‘‘the USSR plans to use the rather large and growing communist element in 
Syria to try to establish a leftist government there which might offer to make bases 
and other facilities available to Moscow.''!!? Signs in Damascus of deepening 
Soviet influence prompted Acting Secretary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr., to raise 
“the Syrian thing’’ with his ailing boss.!2° Although still hospitalized following 
surgery for stomach cancer, Foster Dulles had been in touch with his brother at 
the CIA and told Hoover on 9 November that ‘‘Allen thinks Operation Straggle 
might be carried forward but when the British and French troops are out.’’!21 A 
week later Hoover told Eisenhower that British and American officials had 
already begun secretly to discuss ‘‘certain operational intentions regarding 
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Syria,” 122 and the CIA confirmed that ‘‘the UK, France, Turkey, Israel, and Iraq 
all... would welcome US participation and support in strong measures to check 
or counter the leftward trends in Syria.’’'23 


The Eisenhower Doctrine and Operation Wappen 


Before Straggle could be resurrected, however, Washington was developing 
a much broader plan to combat Soviet influence in Syria and elsewhere in the 
region. As early as 30 November, Eisenhower had begun to consider asking 
Congress to grant him broad powers ‘‘to deal with the Soviets in the Middle 
East.’’!24 On 22 December the OCB passed along a lengthy analysis of Soviet 
objectives stressing that ‘‘Syria, in particular, remains a likely focal point for 
Communist influence.’’!25 Ten days later, during an unprecedented New Year's 
Day (1957) meeting with key legislative leaders, Eisenhower requested congres- 
sional authorization to use US troops to counter Soviet subversion in the Middle 
East. He ‘‘cited Syrian developments as evidence of Russian intent.’’!26 The 
House approved, 355 to 61 on January 30, 1957, and the Eisenhower Doctrine 
went into effect after the Senate followed suit on 5 March by a 72 to 19 margin.!?7 

Although public discussions of the Eisenhower Doctrine focused on Egypt's 
ties with the Kremlin, US officials privately believed Syria was the Arab state 
most nearly under the control of international communism. On 17 January, the 
joint chiefs confirmed that Syria had already received 24 MiG-15 jet fighters, 130 
T-34 medium tanks, and approximately 100 Soviet technicians.!28 In mid-Feb- 
ruary, Allen Dulles reported that *'the current leftist regime in Syria’’ had begun 
to terrorize SSNP exiles in Beirut, which "illustrated how far the Syrians were 
willing to go when pushed by the Russians." 99 Syria's denunciation of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine and its refusal even to confer with White House Middle East 
troubleshooter James B. Richards in late March only deepened American suspi- 
cions. ''Syria," Eisenhower himself recalled years later, ‘‘was far more vulner- 
able to Communist penetration than Egypt," largely because there was no 
‘strong man’’ in Damascus comparable to Nasir, and as a result, the Soviets had 
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“bypassed the government" and infiltrated the army, leaving Syria "ripe to be 
plucked at any time. "130 

What galvanized Washington into action, however, was the possibility that 
the Soviet harvest might also include Jordan. When left-wing officers backed by 
Syria and Egypt attempted a coup in late April 1957, Eisenhower helped King 
Hussein save his throne by sending the Sixth Fleet into the eastern 
Mediterranean.!3! “If by some miracle stability could also be achieved in Syria,” 
Eisenhower believed that ‘‘America would have come a long way in an effort to 
establish peace in that troubled area.''13? The CIA, of course, had considerable 
experience in attempting to work such miracles and was already secretly 
encouraging rival right-wing factions inside the Syrian army to ‘‘join forces 
effectively against the leftists,’’53 who were expected to sweep the upcoming 
by-elections. On 7 May, the Dulles brothers agreed to undertake ''new 
planning.’’!34 That same day, C. L. Sulzberger of the New York Times learned 
from British intelligence that the CIA was indeed once again scheming to depose 
“the pro-Communist neutralists" and ‘‘achieve a political change in Syria.''!35 
But *'this had not quite come off,” 16 Foster Dulles admitted four months later. 

With the approach of summer, top US officials worried that Syria was about 
to slide into the Soviet camp. The communists and the Ba'athists made big gains 
at the polls in May, Czech engineers began work on an oil refinery at Homs in 
June, and Russian military advisers wooed such anti-Western officers as Colonel 
Afif al-Bizri. Then in late July, Defense Minister Khalid al-Azm traveled to 
Moscow, where he signed a $500 million grain-for-weapons deal with 
Khrushchev.!?7 Foster Dulles called Eisenhower’s attention to this latest example 
of ‘‘Soviet ‘aid’ to neutral countries' 53$ on 6 August. The next day the OCB 
issued a bleak report confirming Moscow's inroads in Damascus. ''Syrian leaders 
seem more inclined to accept Soviet influence blindly than in any other country in 
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the area. ... There was evidence that the Soviets are making Syria the focal 
point for arms distribution and other activities, in place of Egypt.''139 

Sometime during the next 36 hours, Washington apparently gave final 
authorization for Operation Wappen, the code name for the new American covert 
operation against Syria. Howard Stone, a CIA political action specialist with 
experience in Tebran and Khartoum, had been planning a coup with dissidents 
inside the Syrian army for three months. Meanwhile, former president Adib 
Shishakli secretly arrived in Beirut where he assured Kermit Roosevelt that he 
was ready to reassume power in Syria.14? According to Charles Yost, who served 
as US ambassador to Syria briefly in late 1957, Wappen was ‘‘a particularly 
clumsy CIA plot” and was '"'penetrated by Syrian intelligence.''!4! Patrick Seale, who 
used a variety of Arabic sources to reconstruct this episode in Struggle for Syria, 
agrees: ‘‘Half a dozen Syrian officers approached by American officials immediately 
reported back to the authorities so that the plot was doomed from the start." 14 

Counterintelligence chief Adbul Hamid Sarraj reacted swiftly on August 12, 
1957, expelling Stone and two other CIA agents, arresting their Syrian accom- 
plices, and placing the US embassy under round-the-clock surveillance. Even 
worse, from the American perspective, the left-wing Colonel Bizri used the CIA 
fiasco as an excuse to wrest control of the army from his moderate rivals. The 
"serious situation" worsened two days later when Eisenhower expelled Faris 
Zeineddine, the Syrian ambassador to the United States, and Syria retaliated by 
declaring Ambassador Moose persona non grata. Convinced that Syria was 
about to ‘‘fall under the control of International Communism and become a Soviet 
satellite,'"14 Secretary Dulles favored invoking the Eisenhower Doctrine. On 21 
August, he asked General Nathan Twining, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
to attend an emergency meeting on Syria at the White House later that afternoon. 
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**We are thinking of the possibility of fairly drastic action," the telephone log 
reads, ‘‘so come with anybody he needs in that respect." 145 
Although the minutes of this meeting remain classified, Eisenhower's memoirs 
provide a disturbing outline of what transpired. ‘‘Syria’s neighbors, including her 
fellow Arab nations, had come to the conclusion that the present regime in Syria had 
to go; otherwise the takeover by the Communists would soon be complete.” 
Consequently, the United States would encourage Turkey and Iraq to mass troops 
along their borders with Syria; and ‘‘if Syrian aggression should provoke a military 
reaction," Washington would ‘‘expedite shipments of arms already committed to the 
Middle Eastern countries and, further, would replace losses as quickly as possible.” 
Eisenhower ''realized that Middle East tensions and the preparatory moves we were 
making could snowball into a real risk of war” in which ‘‘the Soviets might very well 
. move against Turkey," a key NATO ally. ‘The alternative, however—to do 
nothing and lose the whole Middle East to Communism—would be worse.” There- 
fore, ‘‘the Sixth Fleet was ordered again to the eastern end of the Mediterranean," 
US jets were sent from Western Europe to the NATO base at Adana, Turkey, and 
“our ‘ready’ forces, particularly the Strategic Air Command, were alerted.” For the 
second time in a year, an abortive CIA operation in Syria had nearly triggered a 
superpower confrontation in the Middle East.!46 
Eisenhower met with top aides at least four times during the following 
fortnight and gradually edged away from the provocative scheme he had approved 
in late August. His caution stemmed in part from a growing awareness that only 
Turkey was truly serious about a showdown with Syria. Loy Henderson, an 
envoy who visited several Arab capitals at Eisenhower's request, confirmed that 
Iraq, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia were ‘‘wishy washy.’’!47 In addition, Britain was 
not eager for Western intervention in Syria so soon after the Suez debacle. 
“Paradoxically enough,” Prime Minister Harold Macmillan recalled in his mem- 
oirs, ‘‘our function proved not to stimulate but often to restrain the impetuousness 
of... the Americans," who were ''talking about the most drastic measures, 
Suez in reverse.’’!48 Even had Britain and the Arab conservatives lined up 
squarely behind Eisenhower, he still would have had a hard time justifying 
intervention in Syria to skeptics on Capitol Hill. ‘“The Mid East Resolution said 
nothing about internal subversion and only mentioned ... direct aggression 
against a country and that country asked for help,’’!49 the president had pointed 
out as early as 21 August. “All we can do," he assured jittery congressional 
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leaders a week later, ‘‘is to make sure that the Soviets cannot come in, and give 
... military aid to our allies.’’15° 

Keeping the Kremlin out became considerably more problematic once the 
White House learned of the first successful Soviet testing of an intercontinental 
ballistic missile in late August. The CIA saw ‘‘an angle of blackmail and possible 
relation to Syria.''!5! In early September, Khrushchev fired off a still-classified 
note bluntly warning Eisenhower not to intervene in Syria. Claiming that the 
Syrian crisis had ushered in ''a period of the greatest peril for us since the Korean 
War,” Foster Dulles insisted during a three-hour NSC meeting on 7 September 
that Khrushchev was ‘‘more like Hitler than any Russian leader we have 
previously seen.’’452 Although Eisenhower was determined to avoid a Middle 
Eastern Munich, he was unwilling as yet to resort to military intervention. 
Speaking to the press corps on the president's behalf immediately afterward, 
Secretary Dulles expressed ‘‘deep concern at the apparently growing Soviet 
Communist domination of Syria.''15? The American response, however, would be 
limited to ‘‘the accelerated delivery to the countries of the area of economic and 
other defensive items.''!54 

If the United States drew back from military intervention because of British 
opposition, congressional second-guessing, and Soviet bluster, the Turks, despite 
words of caution from American diplomats and NATO officials, refused to 
demobilize the 50,000 troops they had massed along the Syrian frontier. Foster 
Dulles tried to assure Soviet foreign minister Andrei Gromyko on 5 October that 
Eisenhower was working to defuse the Syro-Turkish crisis, but five days later 
Khrushchev warned that ‘‘if Turkey starts hostilities against Syria, this can lead 
to very grave consequences, and for Turkey, too.''155 This blunt talk left little 
doubt in Washington that, if the Turks decided ‘‘to go it alone in Syria," 
Khrushchev would ‘‘for prestige reasons [be] forced to attack Turkey, thereby 
precipitating an open, full scale conflict between ourselves and Russia.''!56 As a 
result, US policymakers used increased economic aid and explicit assurances of 
military support to persuade the Turks to demobilize in late October.!57 
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Turkey's anxieties may have been assuaged, but Syria's were not. Faced with 
two unpalatable alternatives—Turkish invasion or Soviet domination —Colonel Sar- 
raj and Ba'athist leaders pursued a third option, union with Egypt, which was 
consummated, against Nasir's better judgment, in early 1958.158 Washington's 
satisfaction that Syria had finally seen through the Kremlin's blandishments, how- 
ever, was tempered by the realization that Nasir was certain to use the newly created 
United Arab Republic (UAR) ‘‘to threaten Lebanon, Jordan, Saudi Arabia and Iraq 
and perhaps engulf them one by one.''!5? Indeed, after anti-government demonstra- 
tors nearly toppled Lebanon’s pro-Western President Camille Chamoun in May 1958, 
the Eisenhower administration attributed the crisis to ‘‘violent propaganda from 
Radio Cairo and Radio Damascus ... supplemented by arms and armed men 
infiltrated from the Syrian sector of the United Arab Republic.’’16 When a bloody 
anti-Western coup in Iraq later that summer prompted Chamoun to appeal for US 
help against Syrian operatives, the White House responded swiftly. As 10,000 
marines waded ashore at Beirut on July 15, 1958, Eisenhower pondered American 
problems in the Arab world. ‘‘The trouble is that we have a campaign of hatred 
against us, not by the governments but by the people,” and, he added ruefully, “‘the 
people are on Nasser's side.” 161 


CONCLUSION 


Nothing confirms Eisenhower’s observation more clearly than the steady 
deterioration of relations between Washington and Damascus from 1945 through 
1958. Encouraged by the lofty rhetoric of Wilson's Fourteen Points and Roosevelt's 
Four Freedoms to expect postwar support and friendship, Shukri Quwatly and other 
Syrian nationalists soon found themselves at odds with the United States. To be sure, 
Truman did press France to grant Syria independence, but the onset of the Cold War 
and the founding of the State of Israel gradually poisoned Syro-American relations. 
US officials consistently accorded higher priority to containing the Soviet Union, 
promoting Israeli security, and maintaining Western control over Middle East oil than 
to accommodating Arab nationalism. When Syria's flirtation with Moscow, its 
hostility toward Israel, and its dispute with TAPLINE threatened these priorities, 
Washington resorted to covert action, haltingly under Truman and then with 
boundless enthusiasm under Eisenhower. 
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Although in the short run such activities produced pro-American strongmen like 
Husni Zaim and Adib Shishakli, in the end US clandestine meddling in Syria actually 
intensified anti-Western and anti-American sentiments among Ba'athists and left- 
wing officers. Zaim's swift rise and even swifter fall showed how easily American 
officials could mistake reckless military adventurism for a Western-style commitment 
tolaw and order, while Shishakli's longer tenure demonstrated that Syrian brains and 
muscle, even with American assistance, could not indefinitely hold back the rising 
tide of Arab nationalism. As a result, by the mid-1950s Syrian leaders as diverse as 
the moderate Quwatly and the communist Bakdash were using rumors of CIA 
conspiracies, most of them all too true, to whip up the hatred for the United States 
that Eisenhower so lamented. By resorting repeatedly to clandestine quick fixes in 
Syria, Washington succeeded only temporarily in bottling up what would become by 
the end of the decade a torrent of Arab anti-Americanism. 

Nevertheless, the Eisenhower administration remained fascinated by CIA 
covert action in the Middle East for the same reason it adopted the strategic "New 
Look” toward the Soviet Union—both policies promised ‘‘more bang for the 
buck.” Because operations like Ajax in Iran and Success in Guatemala had 
produced major benefits at modest cost in 1953 and 1954, American policymakers 
embraced schemes in Syria like operations Straggle and Wappen, which seemed 
to combine most of the advantages of armed intervention with few of the 
drawbacks. Ironically, however, the CIA's Syrian shenanigans came perilously . 
close to triggering precisely the sort of military involvement they were designed to 
avoid and on a scale much wider than anyone had expected. Not only did Straggle 
fail to isolate Nasir and reduce Soviet influence in Syria, it actually prompted 
Quwatly to seek Russian intervention against Britain and France at the height of 
the Suez crisis and forced Eisenhower briefly to think the unthinkable. Likewise, 
the Wappen fiasco nine months later ensured the triumph of the pro-communist 
officers the CIA hoped to defeat and nearly touched off a Syro-Turkish conflict 
that could easily have led to a superpower clash. 

For 30 years, the bitter legacies of the failed policies of Truman and Eisenhower 
in Syria have bedeviled their successors. Syria's September 1961 secession from the 
UAR produced a brief opening toward the United States, but the Ba'ath revolution 
of March 1963 reversed even this modest rapprochement. When Washington's 
support for Tel Aviv during the 1967 Six-Day War prompted Damascus to sever 
diplomatic relations, the estrangement was complete. Hafiz al-Asad, the Ba'athist 
officer cut from the mold of Adnan Malki who seized power in November 1970, has 
occasionally expressed a willingness over the years to cooperate with US initiatives 
in the Middle East. Asad has also, however, cemented Syria's ties with the Soviet 
Union, adopted a stance of unremitting hostility toward Israel, and, according to the 
CIA, aided and abetted terrorists. Should the mystique of covert action ever again 
lure US officials into the labyrinth of Middle East politics, they would do well to 
ponder the unintended consequences of American clandestine meddling in Syria 
during the decade and a half after 1945. 


EISENHOWER AND CONTAINMENT 
IN NORTH AFRICA, 1956-1960 


Egya N. Sangmuah 


[Sensus have generally portrayed Dwight D. Eisenhower as an 
astute and perceptive president whose restrained foreign policy served American 
interests well.! The emerging literature on his handling of relations with the newly 
independent nations in the 1950s, however, suggests that his administration, bent 
, on the containment of communism, misunderstood and underestimated the force 
of nationalism in those parts of the world freed from colonial rule.? A reassess- 
ment of the revisionist interpretation of Eisenhower's foreign policy therefore 
appears to be in order. Such a study necessitates examining instances when 
Eisenhower ‘‘understood’’ nationalist aspirations in the colonies and, although 
bent on containing communism, satisfied these aspirations even to the extent of 
disregarding the wishes of European allies. This article takes as an example his 
handling of US-Tunisian relations during the period 1956-1960. 

Following Moroccan and Tunisian independence in 1956, the Eisenhower 
administration contained Soviet and Egyptian influence in both of these countries 
through economic and military aid, careful handling of bilateral issues such as US 
bases in Morocco, and a sympathetic approach to both countries’ positions 
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concerning French interests in North Africa. Familiar with the area, having 
commanded the Allied troops during the North African campaign in World War II, 
Eisenhower empathized with Tunisian nationalism and tailored his overriding goal 
of containing communism to suit it. 

Changes in Moscow's policies following the death of Joseph Stalin in March 
1953— particularly de-Stalinization, peaceful coexistence, and the espousal of 
neutralism—generated concern in Washington over Soviet activities in the newly 
independent countries. Eisenhower and, his secretary of state, John Foster 
Dulles, were forced to reevaluate their containment strategy in the light of 
increased Soviet economic aid to these countries (topping $600 million in the first 
eight months of 1956). Equating Soviet aid to communist subversion, Dulles 
confided to C.D. Jackson of Time-Life publications, ‘‘This new economic 
competition is terribly serious, and frankly, I don't know the answer.''^ When 26 
newly independent countries—soon to be characterized as the Third World— 
proclaimed the virtues of nonalignment and decolonization at Bandung in April 
1955, Dulles realized that neutralism was a force to be reckoned with and that 
nationalism, accordingly, had to be taken seriously. 

Reassessing American relations with the Third World, Dulles and Eisen- 
hower arrived at a policy of giving more economic aid to newly independent 
nations and taking a stand against colonialism. In late 1955, Dulles sounded out 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer Harold Macmillan on a ‘‘Bandung in 
reverse," whereby colonial powers would announce a broad plan for granting 
self-determination to their colonies and thus seize the initiative from the Soviet 
Union. Nothing came of this, but the Eisenhower administration was now inclined 
to place the United States ‘‘squarely in the proper column with regard to the 
colonialism issue.''5 

The Suez Crisis of 1956, coming on the heels of the Bandung Conference and 
increased Soviet aid to the Third World, confirmed Eisenhower's fears that a 
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failure to pay heed to rising nationalism would increase Soviet influence in the 
area and cut off Western access to important raw materials. The local popularity 
of Eisenhower's opposition to the use of force by Britain, France, and Israel to 
overturn Egypt's nationalization of the Suez canal encouraged the president to 
pay more attention to nationalism even when the interests of the US's Western 
allies were adversely affected.5 

Like most American policymakers, Eisenhower regarded radicalism of any 
sort as counterproductive and as an invitation to communism.? Moreover, placing 
a premium on being liked, he was appreciative of foreign leaders who expressed 
warm sentiments for the United States and accepted its leadership.? On both 
counts, Tunisian President Habib Bourguiba and King Muhammad V of Morocco 
pleased the president. Bourguiba made a greater impression on Eisenhower than 
did the king, and in his memoirs Eisenhower expressed his admiration for the 
Tunisian leader.? The two North African leaders, however, maintained moderate 
policies and were not subservient to the Eisenhower administration. Bourguiba, 
indeed, exploited Eisenhower's staunch anticommunism to his benefit. 


US PERCEPTIONS AND STRATEGY 


Although Eisenhower and Dulles were generally not opposed to decoloniza- 
tion, they regarded it as a long process: Eisenhower favored 25 years of 
preparation for nationhood while Dulles believed it could take 50 or more.!? Both 
feared that prematurely independent states would not be able to maintain internal 
order and that the resultant economic and political disorder could open them to 
Soviet influence. To avoid alienating North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
members who still had colonies or weakening them by formulating policies that 
would hasten the dissolution of their empires, the State Department's Bureau of 
European Affairs opposed the use of American pressure. The Bureau of Near 
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Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs on its part favored using American 
influence to further decolonization.!! 

Not willing to dismantle its empire, France responded to agitation within 
Tunisia and Morocco for independence by deposing Sultan Muhammad of 
Morocco in August 1953, suppressing demonstrations with force, and imprisoning 
nationalist leaders. These measures engendered nationalist violence and 
prompted the United States to suggest, in 1953, graduated reforms in both 
countries with internal autonomy as the ultimate end. Independence was not 
intended at the time or envisaged in the near future. The cabinet of Premier Joseph 
Laniel disregarded Washington’s advice, but the succeeding cabinet, that of 
Pierre Mendés France, initiated negotiations with Tunisian nationalists on internal 
autonomy in July 1954. Internal autonomy for Tunisia in 1955, however, was 
closely followed by independence for both North African countries in 1956, 
engendering some nervousness in Washington. In particular, the National Secur- 
ity Council (NSC) viewed the violence and difficult negotiations during the 
transition to independence as obstacles to smooth relations between France and 
the two new nations. !2 

The NSC anticipated that French policy was unlikely to be conducive to the 
maintenance of French interests, namely $2 billion in investments across North 
Africa and 60 percent of the external trade of Morocco and Tunisia. Conse- 
quently, the NSC projected that the United States might have to deal bilaterally 
with Tunisia and Morocco to protect its own interests, which were assumed to be 
synonymous with those of France and the rest of the West. France soon clashed 
with its former North African colonies over the protection of French economic 
interests, non-French military aid for Tunisia and Morocco, and the status of 
French troops there. The United States therefore supplied arms to Tunisia in 
1957.13 

With five military bases and some communication facilities in Morocco, US 
interests in North Africa were primarily strategic. Together with bases in Europe, 
these facilities were deemed important in the event of hostilities with the Soviet 
Union and other members of the Warsaw Pact. American private long-term 
investment in North Africa was minimal. At the end of 1948, it amounted to $25 
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million (out of a world total of $17 billion), and by 1956 this had not increased 
significantly.!4 

The Eisenhower administration regarded Egyptian president Gamal Abd 
al-Nasir's prestige in emergent countries as undesirable and by 1956 saw the 
possibility of his influence in Tunisia and Morocco as a threat even greater than 
direct Soviet control.!5 From experience, the State Department and the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) knew that Tunisian and Moroccan leaders had been 
staunchly anticommunist; direct Soviet efforts to bring them into its sphere were 
therefore unlikely to succeed.!6 Nasir, on the other hand, had given these same 
leaders material and moral support in their struggle against French colonialism, 
and their common Arab and Islamic heritage was conducive to the growth of 
Nasir's influence. Furthermore, the Algerian war provided a unifying pole for the 
pan-Arabist movement which Nasir led. The NSC suggested that what the Soviet 
Union could not attain on its own in Tunisia and Morocco could be secured on its 
behalf by Nasir with a possible domino effect on the rest of Africa.!? Realizing that 
both Bourguiba and King Muhammad aspired to leadership in North Africa, 
Eisenhower encouraged them to compete with Nasir as part of his wider policy of 
isolating the Egyptian president and strengthening his rivals in the Middle East 
such as King Saud of Saudi Arabia.!5 

The Eisenhower administration recognized that the Algerian war threatened 
Western interests in Tunisia and Morocco. Widespread popular support for the 
Algerian cause in both countries aggravated relations with France, fueling 
agitation against Western economic interests and military bases and threatening to 
engulf North Africa in conflict. No clear American solution emerged on this issue 
in 1956. To offset rising anti-Americanism in France, due to the perceived lack of 
American support for the fight to keep Algeria French, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, in a March 1956 speech given by the US ambassador to France, Douglas 
Dillon, publicly endorsed France's efforts to find a ‘‘liberal’’ solution to the war 
and at the same time supplied the French army with helicopters to track Algerian 
nationalist fighters. A few months later, the NSC decided to hold US public 
involvement in the Algerian war to a minimum and to take steps to keep the war 
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from adversely affecting Western relations with Tunisia and Morocco. France was 
to be left alone to solve the Algerian problem. Yet Eisenhower continued to 
acquiesce in the use of American equipment in Algeria—furnished under the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program—and of French troops committed to NATO. 
Eisenhower sought, however, to use Tunisian and Moroccan influence to moder- 
ate the demands of the, Algerian nationalist movement, the Front National de la 
Libération Algérien (FLN).19 


US Assistance to Postcolonial Tunisia 


The principal American goal in Tunisia, to contain Soviet influence, was 
especially threatened by the continuing Algerian war and by the conflict between 
Tunisian nationalism and French interests. Eisenhower was more accommodating 
of Tunisian nationalism because of his favorable view of President Bourguiba and 
his administration's recognition that such a relationship would be beneficial to the 
United States in the Cold War. 

Eisenhower, like most members of his administration, viewed economic 
development as a generator of public stability and, therefore, a bulwark against 
communism. Being a fiscal conservative, he assumed office hoping to foster world 
economic development by encouraging private investment and trade rather than 
by using government aid. By the end of 1955, realizing that adequate investment 
was not flowing to newly independent nations and alarmed both by the French 
loss of Indochina and increased Soviet economic aid to new nations, Eisenhower 
switched to a combination of trade and aid to stimulate economic development, 
breaking with Harry Truman's emphasis on technical assistance. Although 
military aid continued to be dominant in his containment strategy, by 1957 
Eisenhower had increased government loans to developing countries. In Morocco 
and Tunisia, however, the White House envisaged a continued French responsi- 
bility for aid and investments.?9 

The NSC deemed French economic and technical assistance necessary for 
**efficient government and sound economic development” in Tunisia.?! Problems 
arose, however, when France withheld economic assistance not only as a means 
to pressure Tunisia into signing military and economic accords that favored 
French interests but also to show its displeasure with Bourguiba's support of the 
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Algerian resistance. Aid payments, for example, were suspended in May 1957 
because of Bourguiba's Algeria policy—Morocco received similar treatment—at a 
time when difficulties in securing external assistance, capital flight, and the exodus 
of Europeans who had in the past controlled the local economy exacerbated the 
unemployment situation. (Around 400,000 people, representing a quarter of the 
labor force and a tenth of the population, were out of work in early 1958.) Soaring 
prices—the consumer price index rose annually by an average of six percentage 
points between 1955-59 —and unemployment increased pressure for the expropri- 
ation of French investments. Washington feared that such economic hardship, 
combined with the absence of French assistance, would force Tunisia to seek 
Eastern bloc aid.22 

To maintain a pro-US regime in Tunisia and to prevent any recourse to 
non-Western sources of aid, the White House offered economic and technical 
assistance.23 Whereas in 1956 Tunisia received only $900,000 in development and 
technical assistance, in 1957 it received a total of $15 million. The figure rose in 
1960 to $45.6 million. Food aid under Public Law 480 rose from $17.8 million in 
1957 to $57.1 million in 1960. Such aid was aimed at alleviating the effects of 
unemployment and the influx of Algerian refugees; the overall increase reflected 
Eisenhower's new emphasis on aid to the Third World.?4 

Eisenhower's use of economic tools to maintain Tunisia's pro-Western 
orientation had limitations. It avoided shouldering the major part of the aid burden 
and considered economic assistance as a stopgap measure until French aid could 
be resumed. Congress also persistently appropriated less money than Eisenhower 
asked for his aid program. Compared to French aid—averaging $75 million 
annually between 1947 and 1956—and the magnitude of Tunisian needs, the 
American effort was clearly inadequate.25 

There were occasions, as in February 1958, when Bourguiba shrewdly tried 
to get more aid from the West by lamenting that pro-Western countries were 
ignored when it came to financial assistance and by pointing to the generous help 
the Soviet Union gave to nonaligned countries. He also suggested to President 
Eisenhower that Tunisia be made a showcase of Western assistance by massive 
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injections of funds. The president politely refused, arguing that such assistance 
would mean the denial of funds to other needy countries.26 

The effects of the Eisenhower administration's. economic aid program were 
more psychological than economic. It made a good impression on Bourguiba, but 
it is more difficult to assess the attitude of the bulk of the Tunisian population. 
Bourguiba always expressed his appreciation by thanking the United States in 
radio broadcasts and emphasizing that US aid was humanitarian and came without 
strings attached. Although the American assistance did not appear to create a 
deep impression among the Tunisian masses, its absence, especially the emer- 
gency food aid, would have aggravated an already bad situation. Moreover, 
Bourguiba’s regime needed some basis for remaining pro-Western.?? 

American aid did not, however, prevent increased Tunisian trade relations 
with the Eastern bloc, although much of this occurred after Eisenhower's 
presidency. Between 1960 and 1962, Tunisia signed trade agreements with the 
Soviet Union, Poland, Bulgaria, East Germany, and Hungary and received a $10 
million low-interest loan from Poland in 1960. Nevertheless, economic ties 
between Tunisia and the Eastern bloc were not strong enough to cause conster- 
nation in Washington. As late as 1965, only 6 percent of Tunisia's commodity 
trade was with the Eastern bloc.?$ 


THE TUNISIAN ARMS CRISIS 


The Algerian war created Franco-Tunisian friction on the issue of military 
aid: France contended that the independence agreement with Tunisia barred it 
from accepting non-French military assistance, an interpretation Tunisia rejected. 
The NSC wanted France to provide equipment and training for the Moroccan and 
Tunisian military, but was prepared to offer American assistance only if France 
were unwilling to do so or if necessary to protect the American strategic position 
in North Africa.?? 

The issue of military aid had become a source of Franco-Tunisian discord 
by early 1957. Without Tunisia's agreement to forego procurement of non- 
French military equipment, France refused to supply arms to Tunis and blocked 
the latter's attempts to find substitute shipments from Italy and Belgium. The 
French believed that procured arms would be turned over to the FLN or used by 
Tunisian troops in clashes with French forces in the country or those crossing 
the Tunisian border in pursuit of Algerian rebels. Regarding strong internal 
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security as vital in checking communist inroads and maintaining order in newly 
independent states, the Eisenhower administration was, on the other hand, 
disposed to give Tunisia some $3 million worth of police and communications 
equipment. Bourguiba wanted half of this amount in military hardware (guns and 
tanks), claiming that one-third of his 6,000 soldiers lacked guns. Not wanting to 
incur French displeasure, Eisenhower and Dulles refused to supply military 
hardware and, on that basis, Bourguiba rejected the police and communication 
equipment.3° 

Bourguiba renewed his request for American arms in September 1957, 
following border clashes with French troops in pursuit of FLN members. 
Exploiting the superpower rivalry, he threatened to secure Eastern bloc help if the 
West did not supply Tunisia with arms. In response, Eisenhower and Dulles 
secured a French pledge to supply the military equipment on 12 November and 
promised Bourguiba arms in the event the French reneged. The cabinet of French 
premier Felix Gaillard, however, not wanting to be accused by domestic oppo- 
nents of supplying arms to be used in killing French troops in Algeria, deemed it 
more advantageous not to honor its word. On 13 November, France threatened to 
withdraw from NATO or boycott the next ministerial meeting of the organization 
scheduled for December if the United States supplied Tunisia with arms. This 
threat precipitated a crisis atmosphere in the State Department and the White 
House. 

Frantic efforts were made to convince the French to adhere to their pledge. 
In the aftermath of the Suez crisis, both Dulles and Eisenhower considered it 
important that Tunisia be quickly supplied by the West if the French refused to 
budge; Gaillard was told precisely that. Dulles believed that one lesson learned 
from the Suez crisis was that the United States did not have to support an ally’s 
policy, notwithstanding its merits; but Eisenhower was hesitant to approve 
Dulles’s proposal that Tunisia be supplied with American weapons, fearing the 
French might carry out their threat. Dulles assured the president that the French 
needed NATO and, just as they did during the Suez crisis, would calm down after 
an initial outburst of resentment.?! 

Dulles secured the backing of the British prime minister, Harold Macmillan, 
the assistant secretary of state for European affairs, C. Burke Elbrick, and the 
president's special assistant on Middle Eastern affairs, James P. Richards, to 
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persuade Eisenhower. Dulles would have preferred not to involve the British but 
reasoned that the president generally respected Macmillan’s views and, therefore, 
the prospect of Anglo-American action would encourage Eisenhower to risk 
French retaliation against NATO; Dulles gambled correctly. The support of 
Elbrick, the chief Europeanist in the State Department, might have effectively 
neutralized any opposition from the Office of European Affairs, but, judging from 
the full support Dulles had from Ambassador Amory Houghton in Paris, it appears 
that Europeanists did not seriously question the wisdom of the secretary’s line of 
action. Neither did Africanists such as the Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs William Rountree nor Ambassador G. 
Lewis Jones in Tunis. 

Eisenhower sent a personal message to Gaillard urging him to maintain Tunisia’s 
pro-Western orientation by supplying arms, but the French leader replied that he was 
bound to respect his cabinet’s decision against that. (For his part, Macmillan feared 
additional reprisals against Britain—French opposition to the establishment of a 
European Free Trade Zone, for example—but agreed to a token arms shipment from 
Britain to prevent Bourguiba from seeking Soviet assistance.) Eisenhower then 
approved a joint American and British arms shipment (14 November) and the next 
day it was delivered. Britain supplied 350 Sterling submachine guns and 70 Bren guns 
with ammunition, while the United States provided 500 M-1 rifles and 50,000 rounds 
of ammunition. Eisenhower’s decision was influenced by his view that Bourguiba 
was America's ‘‘most independent and enthusiastic friend in the Arab world’’32 and 
that his Tunisian friend’s domestic power base and prestige were on the line. Without 
Western support, Eisenhower thought Bourguiba might be driven into the arms of the 
Soviet Union or Egypt. Moreover, Eisenhower had to honor his promise to 
Bourguiba. So long as Tunisia did not accept Soviet bloc arms, Eisenhower saw little 
merit in the rigid French position and, with the end of the first Indochina war, the 
French rejection of the European Defense Community, and the rearmament of 
Germany, France could not effectively restrain the United States in its relations with 
Tunisia.33 

Although generally not recognized, the arms crisis marked a major turning 
point in US North African policy. The crisis emphasized to Eisenhower and 
Dulles the urgent need for a solution to the Algerian war lest American influence 
in Tunisia be sacrificed to French intransigence. The Tunisian arms crisis also 
ended in a diplomatic victory for Bourguiba and strengthened his domestic 
position. He established his right, as a leader of an independent nation, to seek 
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non-French military assistance. For the Tunisian people, it was another victory 
for Bourguiba, the ‘‘Supreme Combattant,” in his epic confrontation with France 
dating from the colonial period. 

The French reaction was not as drastic as had been feared. France did not 
withdraw from NATO or boycott the December ministerial meeting, but French 
delegates walked out of a NATO parliamentary meeting to register their objection 
to the Anglo-American arms shipment. The French ambassador, Hervé Alphand, 
delivered a protest note to the State Department (presumably to Dulles), but took 
it with him upon his departure.34 By failing to carry out its threat France weakened 
a bargaining chip that it had long used to mute American support for the 
decolonization of the French empire. 

Tunisians saw the continued presence of French troops on their soil as a 
derogation of their sovereignty. France refused to vacate its Tunisian bases at 
al-Aouina, Gafsa, Gabes, Sfax, Remada, and Bizerte, although it reduced troop 
levels from 45,000 in 1956 to about 17,000 in 1957 because it needed soldiers for 
the war in Algeria. France argued that under the Franco-Tunisian accords of June 
1955, it was entitled to indefinite control of those bases. Tunisia responded that it 
was contrary to international law for foreign troops to be stationed on its soil 
without permission and that the 1956 independence protocol abrogated clauses in 
the 1955 accord that conflicted with it. France contended that abrogation had to be 
by mutual consent.35 

With France and Tunisia deadlocked over the base issue, the Algerian war 
exacerbated an already tense situation. That Algerian rebels operated from 
Tunisian territory was a sore point in Franco-Tunisian relations. On February 8, 
1958, local French commanders in Algeria, without authority from Paris, con- 
ducted an air raid on the Tunisian border town of Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef, killing 68 
Tunisians. Outraged by this, Tunisians, including the security forces, blockaded 
French troops in their bases and vowed to fight if they tried to leave them. 
Bourguiba ordered French consulates in Tunisia closed, expelled French techni- 
cians, and threatened to confiscate French property. Tunisia and France were on 
the verge of war.3e 
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THE GOOD OFFICES MISSION 


The Eisenhower administration viewed the situation as grave. The joint 
chiefs of staff prepared a memorandum on the military implications should 
hostilities spread throughout North Africa. The US government offered to 
mediate the Franco-Tunisian conflict, as did the British government, to prevent 
hostilities surrounding the Algerian war from spilling over into the rest of North 
Africa. In Eisenhower’s opinion, without Western efforts to settle the Franco- 
Tunisian conflict, Bourguiba would turn to the Eastern bloc. The resultant 
Anglo-American Good Offices Mission was not convened to find a solution to the 
Algerian war: Eisenhower and Dulles intended only to repair damaged Franco- 
Tunisian relations.37 

In the midst of this threatening situation, the US state and defense depart- 
ments were asked to study the North African problem as a whole. The joint chiefs 
noted that, besides allowing the communists an opening, American backing of 
France’s Algerian policy would alienate North African and Middle Eastern 
countries and endanger US bases in Morocco and Libya. Basing their views on 
the experience. of the Suez crisis, the joint chiefs suggested that American 
opposition to French policy might decrease French support of NATO but was not 
likely to result in a complete withdrawal. The joint chiefs, with the army chief of 
staff dissenting, contended that while France was important to NATO, the 
organization’s defensive structure ‘‘would not be unacceptably impaired by the 
loss of France.’’38 Consequently, the United States had more to gain from 
condemning French colonialism. Ruling out US military intervention, the joint 
chiefs recommended ‘‘a firm and frank attitude with respect to France on the 
North African problem, even at the risk of [a] French withdrawal from NATO.’’39 

A State Department group, chaired by Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State for NATO Affairs Julius Holmes, also recommended an end to American 
support for France's Algerian policy. The group predicted that the war could drag 
on to the point where the French army would conduct it on its own, regardless of 
orders from Paris. This would then lead to the return of de Gaulle from retirement 
to reassert control over the army and prevent a French civil war.49 

The Good Offices Mission was accepted in February 1958 by both France and 
Tunisia, and mediation commenced immediately. Gaillard tried to use the mission 
to appease Bourguiba and find a way to resolve the Algerian problem. Initially, 
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Robert Murphy and Harold Beeley, the American and British members of the 
mission, were ignorant of Gaillard's inclinations and thought that discussing the 
Algerian war and the future of North Africa would be unacceptable to him. They 
therefore concentrated on problems related to the Algerian-Tunisian border and 
the evacuation of French troops from Tunisia. Avoiding a discussion of the 
Algerian war, however, was impossible as Franco-Tunisian conflicts were inex- 
tricably linked to it.41 

France wanted to keep all of its bases, but finally, on 11 April, consented to 
evacuate all except Bizerte. Murphy and Beeley, recognizing that access to 
Bizerte was included in NATO planning, did not push the French on this. Paris 
also wanted a joint commission with Tunis to control the Tunisian airports to 
ensure that the FLN would not be supplied from there. The French also requested 
an international commission for the Tunisian-Algerian border for similar reasons. 
Bourguiba was willing to wait longer for the evacuation.of Bizerte but resented the 
French implication that Tunisian sovereignty did not cover Bizerte or the airports. 
Despite this, he was less adamant on international control of the airports figuring 
that it would not seriously hamper the rebel effort. He rejected border control, 
whether Franco-Tunisian or international, vowing that Tunisia would never help 
France kill Algerians.? 

When the Gaillard cabinet indicated its willingness to evacuate the bases, it 
did so on the condition that the United States secretly pledge to support France 
if the latter raised the issue of establishing a United Nations (UN) commission for 
the Tunisian-Algerian border in the UN Security Council. Murphy was willing to 
agree to this condition to ensure the success of the mission, but Dulles and 
Eisenhower refused to authorize it, considering it unwise to give an advance 
commitment on such an issue. Dulles thought it immoral to give a secret pledge to 
one side during a mediation effort. Instead, Eisenhower wrote to Gaillard to 
impress upon him the need for a solution to the North African problem in order to 
check communist influence in the area.43 On 12 April, the French cabinet agreed 
to withdraw from all bases in Tunisia except Bizerte, accepted the monitoring by 
the British and American ambassadors in the country of the military airports 
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.. handed over to Tunisia, and reserved the right to raise the issue of creating a 


border commission in international forums whenever it were deemed appropriate. 

Dulles and Eisenhower’s delight swiftly turned to disappointment when the 
Gaillard cabinet fell on 15 April, after failing to secure parliamentary approval for 
the Good Offices Mission’s proposals. French conservatives saw the mission as an 
assault on French sovereignty, and the Gaullists among them used it to get even 
with Murphy, who, as Franklin D. Roosevelt’s personal representative to North 
Africa during World War II, had implemented anti-de Gaulle policies. Gaillard’s 
failure to get international control of the Tunisian-Algerian border ensured the 
defection of the socialists and doomed his government. 

Amid military revolt and the threat of civil war in France brought about by 
the conduct of Algerian policy, General de Gaulle made a successful bid for the 
presidency and assumed emergency powers to handle the Algerian problem and 
draft a new constitution for France. One of the early moves de Gaulle made to 
improve Franco-Tunisian relations was to sign an agreement with Tunisia in June 
1958 under which France was to relinquish all bases in Tunisia, except those in the 
Bizerte area, by the end of October 1958.45 


The Good Offices Mission in Retrospect 


Considering the Eisenhower administration’s objectives, the Good Offices 
Mission was not a failure. Mediation prevented the escalation of Franco-Tunisian 
hostilities and averted the possibility of the Algerian war spilling over into 
northwest Africa. At a time when anti-French sentiment was high in Tunisia, 
Anglo-American mediation also averted total public condemnation of the West 
and provided Bourguiba with further justification for remaining overtly pro- 
Western. Bourguiba, in a speech to the nation in March 1958, thanked the United 
States and Britain for coming to Tunisia's rescue. In June 1958, he publicly 
endorsed a wide range of American foreign policies, arguing that while Americans 
were not perfect, they were better than, and preferable to, the Soviets. The June 
speech earned Bourguiba a special letter of appreciation from Eisenhower.4$ 

To Eisenhower and Dulles, the Good Offices Mission confirmed their 
perception that the French government was incapable of making bold decisions. 
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They concluded that the Algerian situation should be addressed under NATO 
auspices in order to bring collective pressure to bear on France. If there were any 
NATO discussions of the matter, the record remains classified. The president also 
determined that it would be worthwhile to sound out the French on the idea of a 
North African Federation linked with France.? The Eisenhower administration 
neither indicated the terms of such a federation nor the countries envisaged, but 
leaned toward a federation that would allow Algerian autonomy or independence. 

After waiting for French domestic politics to stabilize, Eisenhower stressed 
to Couve de Murville, de Gaulle's foreign minister, that an early settlement of the 
Algerian war was imperative. He also rejected de Gaulle's request for full support 
on the Algerian issue, but endorsed de Gaulle's September 19, 1959, plan for 
Algerian self-determination. Eisenhower then confined himself to encouraging its 
implementation while assuring Bourguiba that de Gaulle was sincere.‘ As well, 
when there was tension on the Tunisian-Algerian border, Eisenhower assured 
Bourguiba that American friendship was a ''constant bulwark [of] Tunisian 
security''^ and that France had promised not to attack Tunisia. 


CONCLUSION 


The Eisenhower administration achieved most of its objectives in Tunisia, 
but not without creating tensions in its relations with France. Not only did Tunisia 
remain noncommunist, but it also pursued and endorsed pro-Western policies. 
Bourguiba was always effusive about American assistance in his numerous 
speeches. In addition, he was a consistent supporter of the US administration's 
policies such as the reaction to the Suez and Hungarian crises and the Eisenhower 
Doctrine which pledged that the United States would defend any nation or group 
of nations that requested help to resist overt armed aggression by any nation 
controlled by international communism. 

Bourguiba also competed with Nasir for influence in North Africa, and it was 
through Bourguiba, for example, that the Eisenhower administration loosened the 
FLN's ties with Nasir and moderated the organization's conditions for negotia- 
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tions with France.5? In 1958, Bourguiba broke relations with Egypt, accusing it of 
plotting against the Tunisian government and of trying to dominate the Arab 
League. Even though some rapprochement occurred after the Franco-Tunisian 
clash over Bizerte in 1961, Cairo and Tunis were never on good terms, much to 
the satisfaction of the United States.5! 

Eisenhower's success in maintaining Bourguiba's pro-Western orientation, 
however, cannot be solely attributed to his administration's policies. Bourguiba was 
incorrigibly pro-Western despite imprisonment at the hands of the French during 
colonial rule and stormy postcolonial relations between France and Tunisia. His 
orientation was the result of French education and the premium he placed on 
pragmatism. Bourguiba had in his favor solid control of the major political party, the 
Neo-Destour. Supporters of his archrival, former Neo-Destour Secretary General 
Salah ben Youssef, were eliminated by a series of treason trials between 1957 and 
1959. Through the expulsion and reintegration of critics in the party and the labor 
movement, Bourguiba remained the fountainhead of power in Tunisia until he was 
deposed in, November 1987 by Interior Minister Zine al-Abidine Ben Ali.5? 

There is no question, however, that Eisenhower dealt successfully with Tunisian 
nationalism. He succeeded because the early years of Tunisian independence 
coincided with the 1956-1960 period when he and Dulles, realizing that they had 
hitherto underestimated the force of nationalism, tried to make amends by adapting 
containment strategy to this reality. Above all, Eisenhower and Dulles succeeded 
because Tunisian nationalism was mediated by the moderate, pro-Western Bour- 
guiba, a leader with whom they had built a comfortable and confident relationship. 
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July 16: In an effort to keep the Israeli government 
from dissolving, Labor and Likud party leaders 
were reported working on a formula that would 
allow a new cabinet vote on the government's plan 
for Palestinian elections. The vote would allow 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir to demonstrate that 
the plan and his support of it as it was originally 
written had not been changed despite Likud's 
Central Committee vote of 5 July that bound its 
members to support the attachment of hardline 
conditions to the plan. [7/17 NYT] 

July 17: A leaflet appeared in Nablus which at- 
tacked professor Sari Nusaybah and **prominent 
Fatah supporters." The leaflet was signed by the 
Palestinian Popular Army Command. 

Ra'idah Isa, 15, died of injuries received two 
days prior when the car she was riding in was 
Stoned near al-Azariyya east of Jerusalem. In He- 
bron, Jewish settlers burst into one of the halls at 


Chronology 


July 16, 1989-October 15, 1989 


the Cave of Makhpela, tossed aside Muslim prayer 
rugs, and danced until ordered out by soldiers. 

Ovadia Yosef, former Sephardic chief rabbi in 
Israel, Interior Minister Arye Der'i, Absorption 
Minister Yitzhaq Peretz, and leaders of the Torah 
Observing Sephardim (SHAS) arrived in Egypt for 
a two-day visit at tbe invitation of Egyptian presi- 
dent Husni Mubarak. [7/18 FBIS] 

Israel's Trade and Industry Minister Ariel 

Sharon asserted that the most effective way to 
bring peace to the region would be to ‘‘eliminate’’ 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) chair- 
man Yasir Arafat and other Palestinian leaders. 
Foreign Minister Moshe Arens acknowledged that 
the Israeli government was having difficulty find- 
ing Palestinians who would cooperate with them 
on the proposed election plan. Palestinians 
baulked at the four Likud-imposed conditions. 
[78 NYT] 
July 18: Eyal Gor was sentenced to 28 days in 
prison for refusing to serve in the territories. Ac- 
cording to the Jerusalem Post, 77 soldiers had been 
imprisoned for the same reason since the beginning 
of the intifadah in December 1987. [7/18 FBIS] 

Subhi al-Akras, 17, was killed in Bayt Lid by the 
Israel Defense Forces (IDF) and a 10-month-old 
baby was reported asphyxiated by tear gas in 
Hebron. The IDF disputed the latter death. In 
Tayib, the body of Rizik Beret, 60, an alleged 
collaborator, was found at the bottom of a well. 
[7/19 FBIS, 7/20 NYT] 

Bassam Faruq al-Jabri, 17, was killed by IDF 
soldiers in Khan Yunis during disturbances. [7/19 
FBIS] 

The Washington Post reported that Israeli for- 
eign minister Arens and senior Likud Party mem- 
bers had intensified their efforts to persuade the 
Bush administration to halt its dialogue with the 
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PLO. Arens and his fellow party members con- 
tended that the dialogue was hampering his govern- 
ment's election plan. 

According to sources cited in a 17 July Ha'aretz 
article, the United States had offered to upgrade its 
talks with the PLO if the organization reacted 
favorably to the Israeli election plan. 

It was also reported that a declassified document 
written by Israeli security forces stated that since 
December 1988 Fatah was responsible for 10 
bombings as well as attacks on civilian targets in 
Israel. Cross-border attacks were reported to have 
ceased. Palestinian sources in the territories dis- 
missed the document as propaganda. [7/18 WP] 

The Bush administration urged the Congress not 
to vote to restrict its discussion with the PLO. The 
congressional action followed US talks with PLO 
official Salah Khalaf, which some US legislators 
perceived as an upgrading of the US-PLO dialogue. 
Legislators were scheduled to vote on an amend- 
ment that would forbid negotiations with PLO 
representatives who had been involved in the in- 
jury, kidnapping, or death of an American citizen. 

Rita Levine, a 39-year-old American, died of 
injuries sustained 6 July when a Palestinian 
grabbed the steering wheel of a bus causing it to 
plunge into a ravine. Levine's death brought the 
number of fatalities in the incident to 15. [7/19 


July 19: A majority of Labor Party ministers 
emerged in favor of approving an announcement 
made by Israeli Prime Minister Shamir the preced- 
ing week that the election initiative as endorsed by 
the Knesset was valid. 

In Alexandria, Egypt's President Mubarak pro- 
posed to Israeli interior minister Der‘i that Israel 
include US professors Edward Said and Ibrahim 
Abu Lughod in negotiations about elections and as 
participants in an interim settlement. Mubarak put 
the suggestion forward as a possible means of 
breaking the impasse over the Israeli election plan. 
[7/20 FBIS] : 

Afif Safiyah, the PLO's representative in the 
Netherlands, revealed that Abdullah Hurani, a 
member of the PLO Executive Committee; and 
Yossi Beilin, Israel's deputy finance minister, held 
“indirect and triangular" talks on 26 June in The 
Hague. A former Dutch official acted as an inter- 
mediary. [7/20 WP] 

Israel's Police Affairs Minister Chaim Bar-Lev 
announced that Palestinians who had committed a 
“criminal or a terrorist offense” would be barred 
from entering Israel. 

Khadr Ali Yusuf Jisrah, a youth from the Janin 
refugee camp, died after being shot by a border 
policeman. [7/20 FBIS] 

Tovah Maimon, a 19-year-old Israeli, died from 
injuries received in the July 6 bus attack in Israel. 
(7/20 NYT] 

July 20: The US Senate voted to prohibit US talks 
with PLO members known to have been involved 


in actions that resulted in the death or kidnapping 
of US citizens. [7/21 NYT] 

In Jammalah, Israeli authorities detained 
Mukhtar al-Latif Tahir Salman and Hasan Muham- 
mad Hadir following clashes between residents and 
soldiers. A 17-year-old Palestinian was killed by 
the IDF in Burin. [7/21 FBIS] 

In Israel, Majdal Krum residents observed a 
general strike after a Palestinian was shot by Israeli 
police during a disturbance. 

Lawyers representing Palestinians called for a 
one-month strike to protest ‘‘deteriorating’’ work- 
ing conditions. Representatives of the lawyers said 
they could no longer help their clients given their 
situation. [7/21 JP] 

July 21: Bush administration officials said they 
would not bar further discussions with PLO official 
Salah Khalaf. [7/22 WP] 

The Jerusalem Post quoted ‘‘key Jerusalem of- 
ficials’’ as saying that the PLO had agreed to the 
Israeli election plan and had proposed that a team 
of four residents of the occupied territories and two 
Palestinian-American professors enter preparatory 
talks with the Israeli government, but the plan was 
scuttled by the Likud demands of 5 July. [7/21 JP] 
July 22: On the West Bank, some 200,000 Palestin- 
ian elementary school students and high school 
seniors returned to schools which had been closed 
since January 1989. [7/23 NYT] 

July 23: The Israeli cabinet voted 24-4 to endorse 
the government’s election plan as originally pro- 
posed. Prime Minister Shamir voted for the reso- 
lution but did not specifically renounce Likud’s 
four conditions that brought about threats from 
Labor to leave the government. [7/24 FBIS, WP] 
PLO Chairman Arafat told I] Messaggero (Italy) 
that in Vienna PLO leaders had in the preceding 
days met with a senior member of the Likud Party 
chosen by Israeli prime minister Shamir. Arafat 
also said that Shamir had made indirect contact 
with the PLO. [7/24 NYT, 7/25 FBIS] 

July 24: In Israel, the Prime Minister’s Office 
acknowledged that Prime Minister Shamir had 
been meeting with Palestinian residents of the 
occupied territories during the preceding 10 days. 
Though no Palestinian would admit having met 
with Shamir, PLO Chairman Arafat told I] Messag- 
gero on 23 July that the PLO had blessed the 
meetings and had been receiving reports on them. 
Shamir's office denied that the prime minister had 
met with Palestinians loyal to the PLO. [7/25 FBIS, 
NYT] 

The Unified National Command of the Uprising 
issued Call No. 43 which warned against secret 
meetings with Israeli officials. Palestinians were 
advised to seek approval in advance. [7/25, 7/26 
FBIS] 

In Shefar‘am, police closed a Palestinian sum- 
mer camp because, officials contended, the camp 
organizers encouraged youths to identify with the 
intifadah. It was the third such closing. [7/25 FBIS] 


In Ya'bad, the IDF shot and killed Hamad Yusuf 

Arda, 22, during a stone-throwing incident. One 
Palestinian was shot to death in Gaza city when 
masked men opened fire on the Gaza municipal 
building. Parts of east Jerusalem were placed under 
curfew following disturbances. [7/25 NYT] 
July 25: Jamal al-Tarifi, a West Bank lawyer, 
announced that he had met with Israel's Prime 
Minister Shamir and implied that he supplied the 
PLO in Tunis with details of the meeting. Tarifi 
informed Shamir that the PLO was the leadership 
of the Palestinian people. [7/26 NYT, FBIS] 

Abd al-Razzaq al-Yahya, a member of the PLO 
Executive Committee, announced that he had 
headed the Palestinian group that held talks in 
Vienna with political figures from Israel. The Israe- 
lis in attendance included Eli Halali, a Likud 
Central Committee member, Helena Chernobroda, 
and [no first name given] Molidor of the Tabor 
Party Central Bureau. 

The civil administration opened an office i in Ya- 
‘bad. Administration offices reopened in Salfit two 
weeks prior. Mahmud Zahir, a lecturer at the 
Islamic University was placed under administra- 
tive detention. In Gaza, Fatima Badwan, 65, died 
of a heart attack when IDF soldiers entered her 
home searching for stone-throwers. [7/26 FBIS] 

In Gaza, Fawzi al-Lidawi, 20, died of wounds 
received 24 July in Rafah during clashes with 
soldiers. [7/27 FBIS] 

July 26: PLO Chairman Arafat suggested that the 
Palestinian problem be resolved along the lines of 
the Namibian example. [7/27 FBIS, 7/28 NYT] 

Al-Watan (Kuwait) reported the formation of a 

new party in the occupied territories called the 
Palestine National Union Party. The party was 
formed in mid-July 1989 and called for the restora- 
tion of administrative and legal ties between the 
West Bank and Jordan. [8/3 FBIS] 
July 27: PLO conditions for elections in the occu- 
pied territories were made public: East Jerusalem 
residents must be allowed to participate; candi- 
dates must be allowed freedom of speech and 
granted immunity from prosecution; the IDF must 
be withdrawn from heavily populated centers to 
predetermined areas during the voting; Egyptians 
and Americans would serve as election observers; 
and Israel must agree in principle to relinquish 
territory before elections. The PLO made its de- 
mands known to the Israelis through Soviet deputy 
foreign minister Gennadi P. Tarasov who conveyed 
the message to Labor Party member Nimrod Novik 
in Paris. [7/27 NYT] 

In an al-Ahram (Egypt) interview PLO chairman 
Arafat outlined a four-point plan including Israeli 
withdrawal from the occupied territories in prepa- 
ration for elections, a timetable for complete with- 
drawal, Palestinian repatriation, and a date for 
Palestinian independence. [7/28 JP] 

Muhammad Safuri, 20, was shot to death by IDF 
soldiers in Tulkarm. Khalid Abdin, a 23-year-old 
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suspected collaborator, was axed to death in Khan 
Yunis. [7/28 NYT] 

Muhammad Saʻid al-Nabulsi, governor of Jor- 
dan’s Central Bank, accused Israel of attempting to 
undermine confidence in the dinar among Palestin- 
ians in the occupied territories. [7/31 FBIS) 

Israeli defense minister Yitzhak Rabin said he 
opposed talks with the PLO ‘‘at this time.” 

In Israel, the Chief Rabbinate issued a decision, 
based on halacha, making territorial concessions a 
forbidden action. The ruling was reportedly in 
response to statements made by former chief rabbi 
Yosef to Egyptian president Mubarak that halacha 
justified territorial compromise if it saved Jewish 
lives. [7/28 JP] 

July 28: Al-Hamishmar reported that the PLO had 
ceased using the Jordanian dinar and transferring 
money into the occupied territories through Jor- 
dan. Instead, the organization was transferring US 
dollars via checks drawn by the European 
branches of Arab banks. (7/28 FBIS] 

July 30: Israel's High Court of Justice ruled that 
Palestinians accused of misconduct must be given 
time to appeal decisions to demolish their homes. 
The court also ruled, however, that the army could 
continue to seal homes. Since the uprising began in 
December 1987, Israeli authorities had destroyed 
230 Palestinian homes in the occupied territories 
and sealed 102. [7/31 WP, NYT] 

Four Palestinians died from intifadah-related in- 
juries: Iyad al-Nawful, 17; Ahmad Abd al-Fatah 
Ghalib, 18; and Faruq Muhammad Atad, 25. A 
suspected collaborator and resident of the al-Shati 
camp died of injuries sustained in a beating the 
preceding night. [7/31 FBIS, NYT] 

An Israeli settler shot and killed a Palestinian 

man near Bayt Hanun after his car was stoned. 
[7/31 FBIS] 
July 31: Jerusalem radio reported a rift betweeen 
residents of the occupied territories and the Unified 
National Command after the intifadah leadership 
called for a boycott of classes on strike days. [7/31 
FBIS] 

The PLO Executive Committee concluded a 
session in Baghdad. It asserted the need for an 
international peace conference to bring about a 
comprehensive peace. 

At the Burayj refugee camp, Mahmud Yasin 
Muhammad Faraj, 15, was shot and killed by the 
IDF in disturbances. A 12-year-old Palestinian boy 
was killed in the Balata camp near Nablus by 
border police. [8/1 FBIS] 

Aug. 2: Some 300 West Bank junior high schools 
reopened. [8/4 NYT] 

Aug. 3: Thirteen of fourteen prominent Palestinians 
invited by the United States held talks with Assist- 
ant Secretary of State John Kelly in Jerusalem. The 
Palestinians made it clear that they considered 
themselves agents of the PLO. The group pre- 
sented Kelly with actions necessary for the United 
States to "demonstrate genuine commitment" to 
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the peace process. Kelly also met with Israeli 
leaders. [8/3 FBIS, 8/4 NYT] 

PLO chairman Arafat opened Fatah's fifth Gen- 
eral Congress in Tunis. [8/7 FBIS] 

Peace Now representatives announced that the 
organization would open its first headquarters with 
paid staff in Tel Aviv. 

The Israeli Higher Court of Justice rejected a 

petition by the Association for Civil Rights in Israel 
which challenged the IDF’s use of plastic bullets. 
[8/4 JP] 
Aug. 4: In Tunis, Fatah delegates gave their ap- 
proval for PLO chairman Arafat to continue his 
diplomatic efforts for the establishment of a Pales- 
tinian state. [8/8 WP] 

Maj. Gen. Yitzhak Mordekhay replaced Maj. 
Gen. Amram Mitzna as head of the Central Com- 
mand in the occupied territories. [8/4 FBIS] 

Aug. 6: Two Palestinian youths died from previ- 
ously received IDF gunshot wounds. 

Israeli authorities closed the Awda mosque in 
Rafah following distrubances there. [8/7 FBIS] 

In Khan Yunis, border policemen accidentally 

wounded a group of soldiers who were posing as 
Shebab and shouting allahu akbar. The soldiers 
were trying to start a demonstration so they could 
arrest local activists. [8/9 FBIS, 8/10 NYT] 
Aug. 7: A leaflet signed by the Palestinian Popular 
Army accused Palestinian notables of embezzling 
intifadah funds. The leaflet was distributed in Ra- 
mallah and Nablus. 

It was reported that the Jewish settler population 
increased by 10.3 percent in 1988. [8/11 FBIS] 

The IDF detained Ali Salah Kattawi, a 42-year- 
old guard at the offices of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency (UNRWA) in Gaza. [8/9 FBIS] 
Aug. 8: In Tunis, Fatah issued its political program. 
It rejected the Shamir plan. [8/10 FBIS] 

Fatah delegates elected Yasir Arafat chairman of 
its Central Committee, a new post. The number of 
Central Committee members was increased a po- 
litical bureau was established, and it was agreed 
that leaders of the uprising in the occupied territo- 
ries would be appointed to the Central Committee. 
[8/9 WP, FBIS] 

Abd al-Ghaba Faris, a 22-year-old from Gaza, 
died of stab wounds. He was a suspected collabo- 
rator. [8/9 FBIS] 

Ma‘ariv reported that the IDF would no longer 
imprison soldiers more then two or three times for 
refusing to serve in the occupied territories. In- 
stead, the soldiers would be transferred to other 
units or assigned duties outside the territories. [8/8 
FBIS] 

Outside Atlit prison, Druze demonstrated 
against forced conscription in the IDF. The protest 
was in solidarity with Druze who refused service 
and were incarcerated at Atlit. [8/9 FBIS] 

Farid Ali Mustafa, a Jordanian soldier, infiltrated 
Israel where he shot and wounded an American 
woman at the Lotan kibbutz and took an Israeli 
woman hostage before being shot to death by the 


IDF. The soldier was thought to be seeking re- 
venge in the name of his brother. [8/9 NYT] 

Aug. 9: The Israeli Labor Party Central Committee 
voted to remain in the coalition and adopted the 
principle of land for peace in the pursuit of a 
Palestinian-Israeli peace. [8/9 FBIS] 

The New York Times reported that the preceding 
month the PLO submitted an application allowing 
it to sign the Geneva Conventions of 1949. The 
United States opposed the move. [8/9 NYT] 

Itay Hamtzani, the 1-year-old son of an Ariel 
settler, died after he was accidentally shot by the 
IDF on 8 August when his father, thinking a petrol 
bomb was being hurled at his car, opened fire on a 
grove near Biddiya. Soldiers in the grove returned 
fire. [8/9 FBIS, 8/10 NYT] 

The body of Nidal Misk, 20, was discovered near 
Hebron. He was believed killed by settler fire 
during a rock-throwing incident. In al-Shati in 
Gaza, Yusuf Salama, 5, was shot to death by the 
IDF as was Ziad Muhammad Bannat, 23. [8/10 
NYT] 

Aug. 10: At the Fatah conference, the Revolution- 
ary Council was expanded and its members elected 
10 August at the close of the gathering. [8/11 FBIS] 

The Bush administration criticized Fatah for the 
call in its political program to escalate action 
against Israel. (8/11 NYT] 

The Jerusalem Post reported that fist fights en- 
sued between supporters of Fatah and the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) over 
the issue of school closings in the Balata and Askar 
refugee camps. Fatah wanted the schools open, the 
PFLP wanted them closed. 

Davar reported the stabbing death of Sulayman 

Abu Hamid, 45, in Gaza. He was a suspected 
collaborator. [8/10 FBIS] 
Aug. 11: Fatah released a softened and slightly 
modified statement of its political program and fifth 
congress following US criticism of the tone used in 
its initial statement. [8/12 WP] 

The Islamic Resistance Movement (HAMAS) 
released Statement No. 46. [8/14 FBIS] 

The Israeli Defense Ministry increased the max- 
imum sentence of administrative detention from six 
months to one year. At the time of the extension, 
2,058 Palestinians were reported under administra- 
tive detention. [8/12 NYT] 

The Jerusalem Post reported that the parents of 

Salam al-Rashmawe, a 13-year-old from Bayt 
Sahur, had petitioned the Israeli Higher Court of 
Justice to revoke the IDF regulation holding par- 
ents responsible for their children's stone- 
throwing. [8/11 JP] 
Aug. 12: A 3-year-old Palestinian girl, Bthina Hejo, 
was shot to death by IDF soldiers in Khan Yunis. 
Two suspected collaborators were murdered in the 
occupied territories, and a Palestinian youth was 
reported to have died from a heart attack while 
being chased by soldiers in Yamun. The IDF said it 
did not operate in Yamun on 12 August. [8/14 
NYT, FBIS] 


Jamal Ata, a teacher, was killed in Biddiya for 
alleged collaboration. [8/16 FBIS] 

According to Uktubar (Cairo), Israeli defense 

minister Rabin had sent a letter to PLO chairman 
Arafat in regard to outlining a basis for a settle- 
ment. Rabin denied the report. [8/14 FBIS] 
Aug. 13: Gaza resident Shaykh As'ad al-Saftawi 
was summoned to the civil administration office in 
Gaza after a visit to Egypt during which he unoffi- 
cially discussed his own peace plan with Egyptian 
and Palestinian leaders. His plan is said to be a 
compromise between PLO and Israeli positions. 
[8/15 FBIS] 

Fayiz Abu Ubayd died of gunshot wounds re- 
ceived on 12 August in Rafah. [8/16 FBIS] 

Rioting erupted at the Erez administrative center 
when IDF soldiers attempted to disperse an over- 
flow crowd of Palestinians attempting to make the 
deadline to obtain new identification cards that 
would allow them to enter Israel to work. Mean- 
while, youth claiming association with the Pales- 
tinian Popular Army ordered Palestinians to sur- 
render the cards. [8/14 NYT] 

Aug. 14: Ma‘ariv reported that the UNRWA school 
in the Jalazun camp was closed because of distur- 
bances. 

Abd al-Wahhab Darawshah, Knesset member 
and leader of the Arab Democratic Party in Israel, 
met with Egyptian leaders of the National Demo- 
cratic Party to discuss the Palestinian issue. 
Darawshah was reported as saying that the Shamir 
plan was a ploy. [8/16 FBIS] 

In a US-PLO meeting in Tunis, the US represen- 

tatives were reported attempting to persuade the 
PLO to accept the Israeli election proposal. The 
PLO representatives continued to insist on an 
international conference, that it be guaranteed 
some direct involvement in negotiations, and that 
the question of Palestinian self-determination not 
be left open-ended. The United States was also 
attempting to garner support for a 10-point Egyp- 
tian plan outlining conditions for elections: that 
Israel accept the election results; that international 
observers monitor the elections; that elected Pal- 
estinians have immunity from prosecution; that 
candidates be allowed freedom of speech; that 
Israeli troops be withdrawn from balloting areas; 
that Israelis not be allowed to enter the occupied 
territories during elections; agreement to talk about 
a final settlement; that Israel accept the idea of land 
for peace; that settlement activity be halted in the 
occupied territories [8/15 WP, NYT] 
Aug. 15: Khalid al-Hasan, a Fatah Central Com- 
mittee member, said PLO chairman Arafat had 
indeed received a letter from Israeli defense min- 
ister Rabin proposing principles for a basis on 
which discussions could be held. Rabin also report- 
edly said he was ready to meet with a Palestinian 
delegation from the occupied territories. 

According to Cairo radio, PLO chairman Arafat 
instructed Palestinians in the occupied territories 
to use the Jordanian dinar instead of the Israeli 
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shekel in Arab markets to help foil an alleged 
Israeli plot to weaken the dinar. — — 

The Unified National Command released Call 
No. 44. It called for the establishment of contacts 
with HAMAS “‘for the sake of national unity” 
and banned all Palestinian meetings with Israelis 
who did not ‘‘identify with the Palestinian demand 
for self-determination."' It also called for a refrain 
in the killing of collaborators except those killings 
approved by the underground leadership or those 
collaborators who had ignored repeated warnings. 
(8/18 FBIS] 

Israeli Gen. Mordekhay announced that IDF 
soldiers on the West Bank would be allowed to 
shoot masked Palestinians. Such an order went 
into effect in Gaza earlier in the year. [8/15 FBIS] 
Aug. 16: A leaflet from the intifadah leadership 
stated that any West Bank resident who was to 
take a job normally performed by a Gazan would 
be charged with treason. Beginning on 18 August, 
Gazans without new computerized identification 
cards would be refused entry into Israel. Some 
110,000 Gazans with jobs in Israel were estimated 
not to have the cards. The leaflet also reiterated 
that collaborators should not be summarily killed. 
[8/18 NYT] 

The civil administration closed the UNRWA 
school in Dura, south of Hebron, because of stu- 
dent disturbances. [8/17 FBIS] 

Police searched the offices of al-Fajr in east 
Jerusalem. [8/16 FBIS] 

Gush Emunim voted to establish a “Jewish 
Guard,” in the Jerusalem area to ‘‘ambush Arabs 
vandalizing Jewish property at night.” 

Yizhar, a settlement near Nablus, was dedicated 
on its fifth anniversary; the cornerstone was laid 
for permanent housing. 

Israeli authorities arrested Samir Abu Jundi, 
al-Fajr's sports editor. He was accused of being a 
liaison between Unified Command leaders in Gaza 
and east Jerusalem. 

Rami Seid, a Qiryat Arba' resident, was detained 

for alleged involvement in the Sicaryim Organiza- 
tion. [8/17 FBIS] 
Aug. 18: The Israeli policy went into effect under 
which only Gaza Palestinians possessing comput- 
erized identification cards would be allowed into 
Israel. The underground leadership said it had 
confiscated 90 percent of the 60,000 cards distrib- 
uted but the IDF said only 1,000 or so had been 
destroyed. Approximately 6,000 Gazans entered 
Israel; a strike was in effect. [8/19 NYT] 

Al-Anba' (Kuwait) published the alleged text of 

the letter Israeli defense minister Rabin sent to 
PLO chairman Arafat through Knesset member 
Darawshah and Arafat's alleged response. [8/21 
FBIS] 
Aug. 19: The New York Times reported that the 
Association of Civil Rights in Israel had filed suit 
the preceding week against the IDF for habitually 
failing to notify detainees' families of their arrests 
and whereabouts. 
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Palestinian and Jewish lawyers who represent 
Palestinians in the military -courts called for a 20 
August halt to their month-long boycott of the 
courts. The boycott was called to protest the 
conditions of the prisoners in the system and the 
positions of the lawyers. 

Near Bethiehem, Mahmud Khalil Salih, 12, was 
shot to death. [8/21 FBIS] 

In Bethlehem, Radi Salah, 24, was shot to death 
by three Israelis posing as tourists. The Israelis 
opened fire on Salah and a group of Palestinians 
who were throwing rocks at an army jeep. In 
Rafah, Shaaban Siqsaq, 50, was shot and killed 
when IDF soldiers shot at demonstrators. The 
body of Amjad al-Tawil, 14, was found near Ra- 
mallah. He had been missing since 16 August and 
had been shot. [8/20 NYT] 

Salim Sulayman al-Oud was stabbed and axed to 

death by Palestinians when he refused to relinquish 
his identity card in Rafah. [8/21 NYT] 
Aug. 20: Ibrahim Jahalin, 24, was killed when an 
Israeli driver ran over him in al-Zahiriyya. The 
Israeli reportedly swerved when his car was hit by 
stones. 

Jerusalem radio reported that the Israeli govern- 
ment had protested to Jordan for allowing Iraq to 
make reconnaissance flights along the Jordan-Is- 
rael border. 

The Jerusalem Post reported that Israeli foreign 
minister Arens had responded informally regarding 
the Egyptian 10-point plan. Arens reportedly said 
that participation by east Jerusalem residents was 
“problematic,” that talk of land for peace was not 
relevant in the early stages of the electoral process, 
and that most of the points were negotiable. The 
plan had not been agreed to by the government. 
[8/21 FBIS] 

Aug. 21: The IDF announced that Amjad al-Tawil 
did not die from wounds inflicted by security 
forces. [8/22 WP, FBIS] 

Al-Fajr editor Hatim al-Qatir was detained under 
administrative detention. [8/22 FBIS] 

Aug. 22: The reconvening of 10th and 11th grade 
classes on 23 August was cancelled following vio- 
lence in the West Bank. 

Awwad Abu Hadas was killed by the IDF in 

Khan Yunis. Nasir Shahin Abu Katarina, 17, was 
found dead at the Amari camp, and a 15-year-old 
girl from the Askar camp died of wounds sustained 
earlier. Two Palestinians were killed by the IDF 
the preceding day. [8/22 FBIS] 
Aug. 23: PLO official Salah Khalaf said thé PLO 
had decided to stop all meetings between Palestin- 
ians and Israeli officials after US representatives 
reportedly said that negotiations regarding a 'solu- 
tion to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict could only be 
held with residents of the occupied territories. 
[8/23, 8/24 FBIS] 

Four Israelis died near the Qalandiyya camp 
when their car slammed head-on into a bus that 
swerved to avoid being hit by stones. [8/25 NYT] 


.Ziyad Sa‘d al-Aqri, 11, died from IDF-inflicted 
gunshot wounds in Rafah. In Gaza, Ayyad Umar 
Abu Qandil, 19, was killed during clashes with 
soldiers. [8/24 FBIS] 

In Gaza, IDF soldiers disguised as Palestinians 
shot and killed an 18-year-old Palestinian while he 
painted grafitti on a wall. Jada al-Akar, 11, was 
shot to death in Rafah. [8/24 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that of the ap- 
proximately half of the 100 Palestinians killed for 
being collaborators were not informants but were 
either killed by accident or by persons seeking to 
settle a feud or because of involvement in drugs or 
prostitution. [8/23 WP] 

Aug. 24: Shaul Masani, an Israeli tax collector, was 
kidnapped in Tulkarm. [8/24 FBIS] 

Aug. 25: The Jerusalem Post printed an article by 
Bir Zayt physicist Taysir al-Aruri outlining a five- 
point peace plan. [8/29 FBIS] 

Shaul Masani was discovered in a well in Abud. 

Ahmad Salim Shilaltah, 25, and Mahir Faraj, 23, 
were put under one-year administrative detention. 

The civil administration was reported to have 
issued a green identity card to Mutawakil Taha, 
head of the Palestinian Writers Association, which 
prevents him from entering Israel. He had been in 
administrative detention for 18 months prior to the 
issuance of the card. 

The UNRWA school in Jalazun was closed for 
the second time because of disturbances. [8/25 
FBIS] 

The Jerusalem Post reported that a Jaffee Centre 

study revealed that the intifadah had made Israelis 
"*more realistic," more dovish on long-term policy 
issues, but more hawkish on short-term policy 
matters. [8/25 JP] " 
Aug. 26: Communiqué No. 1 was issued by Hizbal- 
lah-Saraya al-Faruq. The leaflet called for armed 
struggle and Jihad against Israel and the United- 
States. 

An unidentified 17-year-old Palestinian was shot 

and killed by the IDF in Dayr al-Sudan near 
Ramallah. One alleged collaborator was reported 
killed in Qalgiliyya. [8/28 FBIS] 
Aug. 27: Israel deported five Palestinians for al- 
leged leadership roles in the intifadah. Taysir al- 
Aruri, the Bir Zayt physicist, was deported to 
France after arguing that as a communist he feared 
for his life in Lebanon. The other four were de- 
ported to Lebanon: Muhammad al-Matur, Odeh 
Yusuf Maali, Bilal Shakhsir, and Majid Labadi. 
Sixty-one Palestinians were reported to have been 
expelled since the beginning of the intifadah. [8/28 
WP, NYT] 

Al-Siyasah reported that HAMAS had joined the 
Unified National Command. [8/29 FBIS] 

During disturbances, police shot and killed Bas- 
sam Khalid Salman, 20, of Bayt Safafa. [8/28 FBIS] 
Aug. 28: The trial of Gush Emunim founder Rabbi 
Moshe Levinger opened in Jerusalem but was 
recessed. Levinger is charged with the 1988 killing 
of Khalid Salah, a Hebron shop owner. Levinger 


opened fire on a Hebron street and hit Salah in his 
shop. Before going to court he demonstrated in 
front of the home of Faysal al-Husseini, a Palestin- 
ian leader. [8/29 NYT] 

Muhammad Shaban, 20, died of an IDF-inflicted 
gunshot wound received 25 August in Gaza. [8/28 
FBIS] 

Aug. 29: Ismail Abu Zayyad was shot to death by 
the IDF during rioting in Gaza's Falastin Square. 
Zayyad was head of Shabiba at the Islamic college. 

The PLO was denied admission to the UN's 
World Tourism Organization as representatives of 
Palestine and as a state observer. [8/30 FBIS] 

Algeria blocked Israel's attempt to become a 
non-member participant in the UN Disarmament 
Conference negotiating a ban on chemical weap- 
ons. Algerian officials said the move was in retali- 
ation for US efforts to block PLO admission to UN 
agencies. 

In Gaza, Ibrahim Abu Jayad, a 26-year-old iden- 
tified as a leader of the intifadah, died after being 
Shot twice in the head at close range by IDF 
soldiers. 

In htah, Jamil Abu Safaga, 55, was shot and 
killed by the IDF when he reportedly attacked 
soldiers on a sweep through his village. Residents 
said he had merely stepped outside his home. [8/29 
FBIS, 8/30 NYT] 

The establishment of the ‘‘Palestinian Chambers 

of Commerce and Industry Association’? was an- 
nounced. [9/8 FBIS] 
Aug. 30: According to Ha'olam Haze, 722 Pales- 
tinians had been killed in the intifadah: 514 by IDF 
and settler fire; 80 by asphyxiation, 50 from elec- 
trocution and beatings, 78 from other causes. The 
IDF reported that 463 Palestinian had been killed 
by IDF fire. [8/31 FBIS] 

A 38-year-old Israeli reserve soldier died. Spec- 
‘ulation circulated that his death was caused from 
injuries received from a stone blow to the head 
received two weeks prior when he was on duty in 
Gaza. [9/1 NYT] 

Jamal Khalaf, 24, was stabbed to death in Qez- 
tiot. [9/8 FBIS] - 

An IDF spokesman announced that the army had 
drafted long-term plans on the assumption that the 
occupation would continue into the year 2000. The 
plan reportedly envisaged some IDF soldiers serv- 
ing their entire three-year service in the occupied 
territories instead of rotating in and out of them. 
[8/31 WP] 

The UN Security Council passed a resolution, 
14-0 with the US abstaining, deploring Israel's 
deportation of five Palestinians on 27 August. [8/31 


NYT] 

On the West Bank, students in the 10th and 11th 
grades returned to school. [8/30 FBIS] 
Aug. 31: Al-Hamishmar reported that Israeli secur- 
ity forces had rounded up at least 170 Palestinian 
males in the preceding three weeks who were 
deemed ‘‘the hard core” leadership of the intifadah 
in the West Bank. [9/1 FBIS] 
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Israeli defense minister Rabin denied statements 
made on 30 August by PLO representative Yasir 
Abd Rabbuh in which he said Rabin had sent three 
messages to the PLO during the preceding six 
months. [8/31 FBIS] 

The Unified National Command issued a leaflet 
stating that Gazans could return to work in Israel. 
A leaflet signed by the “Reform Movement” was 
also distributed. It criticized the intifadah and its 
leadership. 

The Ofarim settlement was inaugurated. [9/1 
FBIS] 

Ahmad Abd al-Ara, a 19-year-old Palestinian 
from Khan Yunis, died of wounds received 27 
August in a clash with the IDF. In Nablus, the 
body of a 28-year-old Palestinian was found with 
stab wounds. [8/31 FBIS] 

Gid‘on Zagen, a 34-year-old Israeli tax collector, 
died from injuries received 14 August when a 
firebomb hit his car in Ramallah. In Gaza, Ahmad 
al-Agha died five days after he was allegedly beaten 
and dumped in a field by Israeli soldiers. [9/1 NYT] 

Three Katyusha rockets were fired from Leba- 
nese territory into Israel. [8/31 FBIS] 

Sep. 1: The Popular Resistance Front claimed 
responsibility for the death of Gid‘on Zagen the , 
preceding day. [9/7 FBIS] 

Ha‘aretz reported that by the end of 1990, 90,000 
Jews would be living in the occupied territories. 
[9/6 FBIS] 

Sadiq al-Hurayshi, 45, was stabbed to death in 

Qaffin and Muhammad Nasir Bulbul, 39, was found 
beaten to death in Gaza. [9/8 FBIS] 
Sep. 2: In Nablus, Muna Tamaan 14, died of an 
IDF-inflicted gunshot wound to the heart received 
during demonstrations following a gun battle be- 
tween Palestinians and IDF soldiers in which two 
other Palestinians were killed. One was identified 
as Muhammad Kalbuni, 21. Israeli authorities said 
the men were wanted in connection with the death 
of IDF soldier Ben Meisner in the Nablus casbah 
earlier in 1989. [9/3 NYT, WP] 

Abd al-Rahman Abu Shalluf, 30, was murdered 
in Rafah. [9/8 FBIS] 

IDF soldier Daniyel Barzilay was killed in an 
ambush near the Kefar Ruppin Kibbutz. Israeli 
authorities maintained that the attacker infiltrated 
from Jordan but the Jordanian government said it 
had no such evidence. [9/5 FBIS] 

Sep. 3: Aharon Hanuka, an IDF reservist, died of 
wounds received the previous day in the incident at 
Kefar Ruppin. [9/5 FBIS] 

Yedi‘ot Aharonot reported the appearance the 
preceding week of leaflets signed by the DOV 
Organization, Down with the Traitors, that called 
for the IDF to shoot to kill all rioters. (9/7 FBIS] 

Ha‘aretz reported that Israeli authorities had 
prohibited US State Department officials from see- 
ing Hatim Sharif, a US citizen detained two weeks 
prior in the West Bank. [9/5 FBIS] 

In Gaza, Riyad Abbas, 25, was murdered. [9/8 
FBIS] 
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Sep. 4: Ahmad al-Baytar, a 12-year-old from Khan 
Yunis, died from head wounds received the pre- 
ceding week. [9/5 FBIS] 

Salah al-Zuhayka, an al-Sha‘b editor, was freed 

after one year in administrative detention. [9/8 
FBIS] 
Sep. 5: The Jerusalem Post reported that Israeli 
prime minister Shamir was refusing to react to 
Egypt’s 10-point plan for elections and had in- 
structed government officials not to comment on it. 
Shamir also reportedly expressd displeasure with 
Foreign Minister Aren’s discussion of the plan. [9/7 
FBIS] 

The Unified National Command issued Call No. 
45. 

Na‘im Afanah of Rafah died after being beaten 
by masked men. He was allegedly a suspected 
collaborator. [9/6 FBIS] 

Isam al-Sarraj, a 25-year-old Tulkarm resident 
and reported leader in the intifadah, was arrested. 
(9/11 FBIS] 

Israeli officials closed eight schools in the West 
Bank because of disturbances. [9/5 FBIS] 

Ahmad al-Beegar, a 12-year-old resident of 
Gaza, died from gunshot wounds received 30 Au- 
gust during clashes with the IDF. 

Israeli Lt. Gen. Dan Shomron said the army had 
adopted a policy to arrest some 700 Palestinians 
allegedly responsible for directing the intifadah. 
(9/6 NYT] 

Jerusalem radio reported that the IDF had de- 
cided to employ helicopters in its efforts to fight the 
intifadah. [9/6 FBIS] 

Three Israeli soldiers were sentenced to prison 

for refusing to serve in the occupied territories: 
Shaul Schwartz, Ofer Kasif, and Peter Wiener. [9/7 
FBIS] 
Sep. 6: The Jerusalem Post quoted Israeli prime 
minister Shamir as saying that an ‘‘understanding”’ 
with neighboring Arab states had to precede any 
agreement with the Palestinians. Shamir went on to 
say that all four of his peace plan’s objectives 
should be dealt with simultaneously: peace with 
Arab nations, elections in the occupied territories, 
rehabilitation of Palestinian refugees, and a reaffir- 
mation of the Camp David Accords. It was also 
reported that US president George Bush had in- 
formed Shamir in the preceding week that the 
United States would not endorse an Israeli plan for 
the rehabilitation of Palestinian refugees indepen- 
dently of movement on the peace process. [9/6 
FBIS] 

Six West Bank schools were closed because of 

disturbances. [9/7 FBIS] 
Sep. 7: The body of Ja'afar Gharawi, 24, was found 
in Gaza as was the body of Na'man Abu Sallum, 
30, of Rafah. They were believed suspected collab- 
orators. [9/12 FBIS] 

An 11-year-old Palestinian was killed in Aqraba. 
[9/11 FBIS] 

The Jerusalem Post reported that the Council of 
Settlers had selected Ze'ev Hever, a convicted 


member of the Jewish underground, as its new 
secretary general. 

Twenty-seven Gazans were reported to have 
been tried for entering Israel without identity 
cards. Most were sentenced to two months in 
prison and fined. [9/11 FBIS] 

The rate of Palestinian intifadah-related deaths 
by Israeli troops was estimated at one a day. [9/8 
NYT] 

Several Katyusha rockets fired from Jordanian 

territory landed in Israel. Jordanian authorities 
reported that a Katyusha exploded in its territory 
near the al-Adasiyya area. Its origins were un- 
known. [9/7 FBIS] 
Sep. 8: In Washington, Israeli defense minister 
Rabin met with Bush administration officials and 
briefed them on the interrogation of kidnapped 
Lebanese Shi‘i Shaykh Abd al-Karim Ubayd and 
the intifadah. [9/8 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that the intifadah 
had begun to reshape the Palestinian economy in 
the occupied territories making it less dependent 
on Israel. [9/8 WP] 

In Khan Yunis, Akram Zaki Hamdan, 13, was 
shot to death during riots. [9/11 FBIS] 

Sep. 9: Masked men attacked and killed Yusuf 
Milhim, the 45-year-old chief administrative officer 
of Qalqiliyya. [9/11 NYT] 

Sep. 10: Zuhayr Abd al-Karim Ubayd, 28, was 
killed in Qaddum during an incident involving the 
IDF. [9/13 FBIS] 

In Tall, Mustafa Abdallah Affani was stabbed to 
death. [9/12 FBIS] 

An Israeli soldier was shot and killed responding 
to an infiltration attempt at the Golan Heights. The 
PFLP and the National Resistance Movement 
claimed responsibility. 

In Nablus, Samir Muhammad Rumanah, 19, was 
shot to death by the IDF as he reportedly at- 
tempted to light a Molotov cocktail. [9/11 NYT] 

A 17-year-old Palestinian in Qabatiyya, an uni- 
dentified Palestinian from Tabah, one from Nablus, 
and a 21-year-old from Rafah were killed by the 
IDF. Muhammad Shurar, 17, died from a gunshot 
wound inflicted by the guard of an oil truck that 
was being stoned. The preceding day, a 13-year-old 
was killed by IDF fire in Khan Yunis. [9/11 FBIS] 

A branch of the Palestine Bank was opened in 

Khan Yunis. [9/13 FBIS] 
Sep. 11: PLO chairman Arafat met with Egyptian 
president Mubarak to discuss Egypt’s 10-point 
plan. Israeli Labor Party leader Peres said that 
Israel should agree to negotiate on the 10 points. 
(9/11 FBIS, 9/12 WP] 

In Qaddum, a 12-year-old Palestinian died from a 
gunshot wound inflicted by wildly shooting occu- 
pants of a car with Nablus plates. [9/11 FBIS] 

Khalid al-Qidrah, deputy chairman of the Gaza 
Bar Association, was arrested. Muhammad 
Shadid, a lawyer from Tulkarm, was released from 
administrative detention. 


The body of Rif'at Mahmud Abd Hasnin, 27, was 
found in Tuffah. [9/13 FBIS] 

Sep. 12: Some 1,000 Palestinian prisoners at the 
Qezi'ot detention camp went on a hunger strike. 
[9/15 FBIS] 

Yedi'ot Aharonot reported that new color-coded 
identity cards would be distributed in the occupied 
territories. 

Israeli foreign minister Arens said there would 

be no Israeli discussion of the Egyptian 10-point 
plan because his government had not received an 
official message from Egypt regarding the plan. 
[9/13 FBIS] 
Sep. 13: PLO sources said Egyptian officials had 
informed them that the United States had agreed to 
support a delegation of Palestinians from inside and 
outside the occupied territories. [9/14 NYT, WP, 
9/15 FBIS] 

A PLO economic delegation met with British 
officials in London to discuss trade and West Bank 
and Gaza development. [9/21 FBIS] 

IDF radio reported that new regulations permit- 
ted soldiers to fire on masked individuals regard- 
less of whether they were armed. [9/14 FBIS] 
Sep. 14: The Jerusalem Post reported that the 
Council of Settlers had submitted a program to 
Prime Minister Shamir calling for the establishment 
of 10 more settlements. [9/18 FBIS] 

Hadashot reported that Hazza Husni al-Ashab, 
chairman of an east Jerusalem engineer's union, 
was detained along with two other union members: 
Khalid Abu Arafi and Hasan al-Qiq. They were 
charged with membership in HAMAS. 

Yedi'ot Aharonot reported that Jabbar Abu 
Taha, a 27-year-old from Khan Yunis, was mur- 
dered the preceding day for alleged collaboration. 
The Faruq mosque in Rafah was closed indefinitely 
due to disturbances. ` 

The IDF shot and killed Muhammad Arafat 
Akra, 28, as he fled arrest in Dayr al-Balah. Akra 
was reportedly a leading activist. [9/15 WP] 

Muhammad Rashid, a 39-year-old Palestinian 
accused of involvement in a 1982 blast aboard a 
Pan Am jet, asked Greek officials to release him 
until they decided whether to honor a US request 
for his extradition. [9/15 NYT] 

Sep. 15: Egyptian ambassador to Israel Muhammad 
Basyuni formally presented the Egyptian 10-point 
plan to the Israeli government. [9/18 NYT] 

In Nablus, Tariq Tufaha, 12, and Ata Yunis, 18, 
were shot and kiled. The army denied shooting 
activity at the time of Tufaha's death. Yunis was 
reportedly killed by the IDF at Tufaha’s funeral. 
The army denied this also. [9/15 FBIS] 

Sep. 16: Israeli military officials announced plans to 
expand the Ansar II detention camp at Qezi'ot to 
accommodate an additional 1,200 prisoners. [9/11 
WP] 

Sep. 17: PLO chairman Arafat arrived in Cairo on 
his second visit in two days. [9/18 FBIS] 

The Israeli government was reported unable to 
formulate a unified response to the Egyptian elec- 
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tion proposal. Likud members voted to reject 
Egypt’s proposal. [9/18 WP, NYT] 

Al-Hamishmar reported the appearance of a 
leaflet from the Abu Jihad Battalions which at- 
tacked supporters of PLO chairman Arafat whom 
the battalion described as ''designated representa- 
tives in the future Palestinian delegation." The 
persons listed were accused of stealing intifadah 
funds and living lives of luxury. 

Two Jordanians were captured after illegally 
entering Israel near Sedom. [9/21 FBIS] 

Sep. 18: In Cairo, Israeli defense minister Rabin 
and Egyptian president Mubarak discussed the 
10-point plan. [9/19 NYT] 

Sep. 19: A group of Palestinian collaborators kid- 
napped Hanna Atrash, the mayor of Bayt Sahur. 
He was later freed by residents and the house 
where he was held captive was torched. [9/8 WP] 

Jerusalem radio reported that gunfire spotters 
would be positioned beside soldiers firing plastic 
bullets in an effort to reduce the number of children 
injured and killed in disturbances. [9/22 FBIS] 

Israel and Egypt were reported to have signed an 
agreement transferring 100 refugee families from 
the Egyptian side of the Canada camp to the Israeli 
side. : 

In Burudin, Israeli officials wounded and ar- 
rested Isam Masud, 24, a purported leader of area 
“shock committees.” (9/21 FBIS] 

At a mosque in Gaza, Ahmad Mansur, 21, was 

shot to death by Israeli security forces dressed as 
civilians and driving a car with Gaza plates. The 
car had been stoned, but Mansur was reportedly a 
bystander. [9/20 WP] 
Sep. 20: Egyptian president Mubarak said that PLO 
chairman Arafat ''agrees to a dialogue with two 
delegations.” Mubarak said Israel was ‘‘complicat- 
ing the issue." He added that Arafat had a majority 
backing his views but that he also had opposition 
from other organizations in the PLO and Fatah. On 
his 18 September visit, Israeli defense minister 
Rabin expressed support for the formation of a 
Palestinian delegation by Egypt. [9/21 WP] 

Israeli authorities sentenced Nir Perelson to four 
weeks in jail for refusing to serve in the occupied 
territories. [9/21 FBIS] 

Arsonists destroyed the Mt. Carmel forest. [10/5 
WP] . 

Sep. 21: Exactly 2,124 residents of the occupied 
territories were reported under administrative de- 
tention. The Israeli army initiated a new system 
whereby detainees alert their families of their 
whereabouts by sending them postcards. They 
could telephone if they needed medication. Also 
lists of detainees were to be posted in civil admin- 
istration offices. [9/22 FBIS] 

Sep. 22: A General Security Services officer was 
reported acquitted of charges in connection with 
the death of Awad Hamdan who died in his cell in 
1987 after three days of interrogation. 

Karim Abd al-Rubbah Yusuf Karim was mur- 
dered in Qezi'ot. [9/25 FBIS] 
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Sep. 23: Egyptian president Mubarak said that PLO 
chairman Arafat was committed to the 10-point 
plan. Mubarak called on Israel to accept the plan in 
principle so a dialogue could be held on points of 
disagreement. [9/24 WP] 

A bureau for the affairs of Palestinian deportees 

from the occupied territories was announced estab- 
lished in Amman. [9/26 FBIS] 
Sep. 24: The Unified National Command criticized 
the Egyptian 10-point plan for not stressing PLO 
participation or the Palestinians’ final objectives. 
The leadership once again urged Palestinians not to 
kill collaborators. [9/25 FBIS] 

Al-Ra'y al-Amm (Kuwait) reported that in Paris 
the preceding week, Israeli science minister Ezer 
Weizmann met with PLO representative Ibrahim 
al-Sus. [9/26 FBIS] 

The New York Times reported that groups of 
loosely knit Palestinian '*militias," supported and 
armed by Israel, were regularly assaulting and 
harassing other Palestinians and were being used to 
quell the intifadah. They also reportedly led Israe- 
lis to men wanted by the army, damaged property, 
and extorted money. [9/24 NYT] 

Ali Ghazlan was elected head of the West Bank 
Arab Bar Association. [9/28 FBIS] 

The West Bank schools closed by the civil 
administration in preceding weeks were reopened 
with the exception of one school in al-Zahiriyya. 
[9/25 FBIS] 

Adnan Abu Layla and Dhiyab al-Bu, members of 
the West Bank Arab Bar Association, were ar- 
rested. [9/27 FBIS] 

In Khan Yunis, Bassam Faruq al-Jabara, was 
shot to death by the IDF. Two Rafah residents 
were axed to death. [9/26 FBIS] ; 

. Sep. 25: Israeli Labor Party leader Peres and 
Foreign Minister Arens held separate talks with US 
president Bush in Washington. [9/26 NYT] 

Sep. 26: Israeli prime minister Shamir continued to 
oppose President Mubarak's suggestion for holding 
a Palestinian-Israeli dialogue. The Labor Party, the 
United States, and the PLO had all reportedly 
endorsed the plan, in one way or another, to hold 
talks in Cairo. [9/27 NYT] 

Israeli foreign minister Arens said that Egyptian 
president Mubarak would increase his chances of 
success in influencing an Israeli-Palestinian dia- 
logue if he would meet with Shamir. [9/27 WP] 
Sep. 27: Betzelem, an information center on human 
rights in the occupied territories, said that at least 
330 homes had been destroyed or sealed between 
December 1987 and July 1989. 

Yedio't Aharonot reported that some of the 
identity cards confiscated by young Palestinians 
were being returned to laborers. [9/28 FBIS] 

Sep. 28: In New York, US Secretary of State James 
Baker said the United States and Egypt, did not 
view the Mubarak 10-point plan as a competing 
proposal to the Shamir election plan. He said the 
points represented the basic negotiating position 
that Palestinians would bring to talks on Shamir's 


plan. Baker said the 10-points were not something 
Israel has to accept, but, rather, the issues to be 
discussed. Israeli finance minister Peres met with 
Egyptian president Mubarak in New York.[9/29 
WP] 

Baker held joint talks with foreign ministers 
Arens and Abd al-Majid. Prominent Palestinians 
expressed reservations about the Egyptian plan but 
did not reject it. [9/29 NYT] 

The IDF outlawed HAMAS and it was an- 
nounced that Gaza Palestinians would not be al- 
lowed to enter Israel during Rosh HaShana, 29 
September-2 October. [9/29 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that the IDF, tax 
collectors, and armed civilians had been systemat- 
ically raiding shops and homes in Bayt Sahur 
confiscating possessions and money because the 
residents refused to pay taxes. [9/28 WP] 

Call No. 46 was issued by the Unified National 
Command. 

Israeli authorities extended the closure of the 

Palestine Press Service for another six months. 
[9/29 FBIS] 
Sep. 29: Egyptian president Mubarak called Israeli 
prime minister Shamir and repeated his offer to 
meet him if the meeting were well prepared so 
there would be positive results. [10/1 NYT] 

The Israeli army cut three months from the 
nine-month sentences of three Givati Brigade sol- 
diers found guilty in the 1988 beating death of Hani 
al-Shami. [9/30 NYT] 

Ma'ariv reported that in Nablus Ballal Jamil 
Anab, 19, was killed by the IDF after throwing acid 
at an army position. [10/3 FBIS] 

The Philippines recognized the State of Pales- 
tine. [10/2 FBIS] 

Sep. 30: In Bani Suhaylah, Salah al-Garah, 26, was 
murdered. [10/3 FBIS] 

Oct. 1: In Arrabah, the IDF shot and killed Khalil 
Abu Zayyad, 17. In Nablus, Imad Massah Qasim 
al-Harid, 17, died when he was hit by IDF fire and 
fell from a building. Nabil al-Faydan, a 17-year-old 
from Nusayrat camp, died from wounds. [10/3 
FBIS] ` 

Oct. 2: Israeli foreign minister Arens and Yossi 
Ben Aharon, Prime Minister Shamir's cabinet 
chief, were quoted as saying that Israel might 
negotiate with Palestinians in Cairo if the agenda 
were restricted to the issue of elections. [10/3 WP] 

In Washington, Egyptian president Mubarak met 
with US president Bush to discuss the Palestinian- 
Israeli problem. Secretary of State Baker acknowl- 
edged that the United States had proposed that 
Egypt, Israel, and the United States ‘‘in some way 
determine the Palestinian representation” for the 
dialogue. [10/3 NYT] 

The Unified National Command issued a leaflet 
calling for a five-day general strike and for “‘rebel- 
lion” after 5:00 P.M. on strike days. [10/5 FBIS] 

In Tammun, Mahmud Bani Udda, 22 was found 
stabbed to death. Udda had been wanted by the 


IDF. Some said he was killed by collaborators. 
[10/3 FBIS] 

Japan upgraded the PLO office in Tokyo to a 
“permanent general mission of Palestine” during a 
visit by PLO chairman Arafat. [10/2 FBIS] 

Hadashot reported that during the preceding 

month the IDF claimed to have arrested 22 of ‘‘the 
most wanted” Palestinians in the West Bank whom 
the army said were street leaders of the intifadah. 
In addition to the 22, 320 other Palestinian activists 
were also arrested. [10/3 FBIS] 
Oct. 3: PLO chairman Arafat said the PLO agreed 
to discussions with Israel through Egypt though he 
stopped short of endorsing the 10-point plan. [10/4 
NYT] 

Israeli authorities declared part of east Jerusalem 
a closed military zone to prevent Faysal al-Hus- 
seini from holding a press conference on Bayt 
Sahur. [10/4 NYT, FBIS] 

IDF sources denied using Palestinian collabora- 
tors to assist the army in its operations. [10/5 FBIS] 

Jerusalem radio reported the arrest of Hani al- 
Isawi and four other Palestinian journalists. [10/4 
FBIS] 

Israeli peace activist Abie Nathan was sentenced 

to six months in prison for meeting with PLO 
chairman Arafat. [10/4 NYT] 
Oct. 4: Egypt, with the PLO's consent, was re- 
ported to have presented to the Bush administra- 
tion the names of.12 possible Palestinian negotia- 
tors: Hanna Sinyura, Faysal al-Husseini, Jamil 
al-Tarifi, Bassam al-Shakaa, Ilyas Frayj, Akram 
Haniya, Muhammad Milhim, Fayiz Abu Rahmah, 
Radwan Abu Ayyash, As‘ad Saftawi, Mustafa Abd 
al-Nabi Natshah, and Sa'id Kanaan. Israeli officials 
and many of the Palestinians listed said they were 
unaware of the list. [10/5 NYT] 

In Biddu, the IDF shot and killed Khalid Abu Id, 
20, during a stone-throwing demonstration. In 
Gaza, the body of UN employee Yusuf Duwayq 
was found stabbed and burned. A group called the 
Palestinian Eagles accepted responsibility and ac- 
cused Duwaygq of collaboration. [10/6 NYT, FBIS] 

Masked men in Nablus, who alleged to be acting 
in the name of Fatah and the PFLP called on 
residents not to carry out the strike orders of the 
Unified National Command. [10/6 FBIS] 

Hamis Zaki Salamah, 30, of Khan Yunis, was 
Teported axed to death for alleged collaboration. 
[10/5 FBIS] 

In Amman, twelve PFLP members were arrested 
for planning attacks against Israel. [10/11 FBIS] 
Oct. 5: The Israeli inner cabinet postponed deci- 
sion on Egypt's proposal for Palestinian-Israeli 
talks, but Prime Minister Shamir later expressed a 
readiness to accept a compromise US proposal 
whereby the United States, Israel, and Egypt dis- 
cuss the formation of a Palestinian delegation. [10/6 


Oct. 6: In a tie vote, Israel's inner cabinet rejected 
the Labor Party proposal to accept Egypt's invita- 
tion to meet with Palestinian representatives in 
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Cairo. Shamir reiterated the possibility of US, 
Egyptian, and Israeli talks. [10/6 FBIS, 10/7 NYT] 

The UN General Assembly voted to condemn 
Israeli actions against Palestinians in the occupied 
territories. [10/7 NYT] 

Israeli authorities refused to allow a European 
diplomatic delegation to visit Bayt Sahur which 
was under curfew as part of an Israeli attempt to 
break the town’s tax revolt. [10/10 FBIS] 

HAMAS was reported as having issued a leaflet 
rejecting Egypt's 10-point plan. [10/11 FBIS] 

Oct. 7: The IDF prevented some 1,000 Peace Now 
members from entering Tulkarm. It was the second 
such occurrence in two weeks. It was also reported 
that the army had been barring journalists from 
entering camps with UN officials. [10/18 NYT] 
Oct. 8: Israel sealed the West Bank for Yom 
Kippur. [10/9 WP] 

Oct. 9: In Nablus, Ghassan Udud, 32, was shot and 
killed by the IDF. One Palestinian death was 
reported near al-Najah University. In the Fawwar 
refugee camp, Sa'id Ikhlakawi, 16, was killed when 
local residents clashed with collaborators. Ahmad 
Sarawan, 75, died when a tear-gas canister landed 
at the entrance to his home in Mahfiya. [10/11 
FBIS] 

Oct. 10: Israeli foreign minister Arens said he 
welcomed the five-point suggestion from US sec- 
retary Baker for overcoming the peace process 
impasse but he had misgivings because it did not 
explicitly allow Israel a veto on Palestinian repre- 
sentation. The five points were thought to establish 
that the peace process was the main purpose of an 
Israeli-Palestinian dialogue, that the Israeli election 
plan would be the basis of the talks, that Egypt 
would consult with Palestinians but would not be a 
substitute for the Palestinians, that Israel would 
approve the Palestinian delegation, and that Egyp- 
tian, Israeli, and US officials would meet to ad- 
vance the process. [10/11 NYT, WP, 10/12 WP] 

Phone links to Ramallah and Bethlehem were cut 

for a week. [10/13 FBIS] 
Oct. 11: Israeli Labor and Likud leaders expressed 
frustration with the United States’ ‘‘peripheral 
role” in recent maneuverings and said it had hin- 
dered progress. Regarding Baker's five points, 
Israeli officials accused Baker of not sticking to 
language they said he had worked on with Foreign 
Minister Arens during telephone conversations, 
including alleged assurances that Israel would par- 
ticipate in nominating Palestinian delegates. Israeli 
officials also complained about the agenda for 
proposed talks with a Palestinian delegation. [10/12 
WP] 

The PLO deferred its application for full mem- 
bership to UNESCO, the UN Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, for two years. The 
United States threatened not to rejoin the organi- 
zation which it left in 1984-1985 if the PLO were 
admitted. [10/12 NYT] 
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The Israeli High Court of Justice ordered the 
IDF to allow the reopening of In'ash al-Usra, the 
Palestine Welfare Organization. [10/13 FBIS] 

Oct. 12: In Nablus, Amar al-Qaddumi died of an 
IDF-inflicted gunshot wound. Two unidentified 
Palestinians were also killed. [10/13 FBIS] 

Oct. 13: The Islamic Forces of Bayt al-Maqdis 
accused Israel of abducting one of its members in 
Paris the preceding night. [10/16 FBIS] 

Oct. 15: The PLO Central Committee met in Bagh- 
dad. [10/16 FBIS] 


Petroleum Affairs 
See also, Iran, Jordan, Pakistan, Syria 


1989 

Sep. 12: The Washington Post reported that Saudi 
Arabia had proposed a plan to the United State 
whereby the Saudis lease surplus oil for the United 
States for its US Strategic Petroleum Reserve. 
[9/12 WP] 

Sep. 18: Iraq began exporting oil via the Iraqi-Saudi 
pipeline. [9/19 FBIS, 9/23 WP] 

Sep. 27: Ministers of the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries meeting in Vienna failed to 
make progress on an Iranian proposal to revamp 
the quota system. They also failed to reach an 
agreement on how much oil each member would 
produce in the final quarter of 1989. The production 
ceiling was raised to 20.5 million barrels a day 
(bpd) from the previous 19.5 million bpd. Average 
daily production was estimated at 22.5 million bpd. 
World demand for OPEC oil was reported to have 
risen from 16 million bpd in 1986 to more than 22 
million bpd in 1989. [9/27 WSJ, 9/28 NYT] 


Regional Affairs 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Afghanistan, Cyprus, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, UAE 


General 


1989 

July 18: Arab Cooperation Council (ACC) mem- 
bers agreed that citizens of member states be given 
priority in job opportunities when moving among 
member states. The states also agreed to curb 
non-Arab labor. [7/24 FBIS] 

July 19: Hurriyet reported that Siddiki Serekendi 
[name as received by FBIS] had been appointed to 
replace Abdul Rahman Qassemlu, the Kurdistan 
Democratic Party leader assassinated in July. [7/21 
FBIS} 

July 20: ACC foreign ministers convened in Am- 
man. [7/20 FBIS] 


July 24: Saudi Arabia decreed that citizens of the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen (PDRY) 
would be exempted from Saudi immigration laws. 
[7/27 FBIS] 
July 26: A follow-up committee of the Arab Magh- 
rib Union (AMU) convened in Rabat. [7/31 FBIS] 
Finance ministers of the ACC convened in Bagh- 
dad. [7/28 FBIS] 
July 28:The Islamic Republic News Agency 
(IRNA) reported that Pakistan and Iran had estab- 
lished a joint commission at the ministerial level for 
cooperation in military training and defense indus- 
tries. [7/28 FBIS] 
Aug. 6: ACC transportation ministers convened in 
Baghdad. The preceding day, ACC labor and 
health ministers also convened. [8/8 FBIS] 
Aug. 10: Kuwaiti officials announced an agreement 
to establish a Kuwaiti-Egyptian-Saudi bank. [8/14 
FBIS] 
Aug. 12: In Baghdad, ACC culture and information 
ministers agreed to coordinate their efforts. [8/16 
FBIS] 
Aug. 16: In Beirut, the Generation of Arab Anger 
released a statement threatening to kill Jordan’s 
King Hussein and PLO leader Yasir Arafat. It also 
issued a warning to the Saud family to “‘review its 
calculations" or suffer the same fate as Hussein 
and Arafat. The group claimed responsibility for 
the July 1989 explosions in Mecca. [8/17 FBIS] 
Aug. 23: In Baghdad, ACC justice minister began 
two days of meetings. [8/24 FBIS] 
Aug. 28: Kuwait’s Amir Jabir al-Ahmad al-Sabah 
arrived in Cairo on his first official visit to Egypt. 
[8/28 FBIS] 
Gulf Cooperation Council foreign ministers con- 
vened in Jiddah. [8/29 FBIS] 
Aug. 30: The formation of the Arab Maghrib Trade 
Union Federation was announced in Tunis. Its 
members are Libya, Tunisia, Morocco, and Alge- 
ria. [9/1 FBIS] 
Sep. 6: Tercuman reported that an agreement had 
been reached for Turkey to export goods worth 
$948 million to Iran in return for 5 million tons of oil 
by September 1990. [9/13 FBIS] 
Sep. 10: President Haydar al-Attas of the PDRY 
held talks in Amman with King Hussein. [9/11 
FBIS] 
Sep. 20: Officials of the Union des Transports 
Aériens (UTA), a French airline, said a bomb 
probably exploded on board a 19 September flight 
scattering debris across the Teneré Desert in Niger 
and killing 171 people. A caller to a Western news 
agency in London claimed responsibility on behalf 
of Islamic Jihad and said the bombing was in 
retaliation for the Israeli kidnapping of Shaykh Abd 
al-karim Ubayd and a warning to France for ex- 
Changing information with Israel about the inci- 
dent. Later, another caller claimed responsibility 
for Islamic Jihad but gave no reason for the action. 
[9/21 WP] 
Sep. 23: French officials said the flight recorder of 
the UTA plane that crashed in Niger supported the 


hypothesis that an explosion occurred in flight. 
There were also traces of explosives found in the 
wreckage. A caller to a news agency in Lebanon 
professed to represent the Clandestine Resistance 
of Chad and claimed responsibility for the blast. 
[9/24 WP] 
Sep. 25: US officials said that a breakdown in 
communication between West German authorities 
led to a disruption in the flow of intelligence 
information that might have led to the prevention 
of the explosion on a Pan Am plane over Locker- 
bie, Scotland, in December 1988 in which 270 
people were killed. Marwan Khreesat, a Jordanian, 
had been building bombs for the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine-General Command 
(PFLP-GC) in West Germany while supplying in- 
formation to the Jordanian government, which in 
turn was supplying it to German intelligence. The 
chain was broken when West German police, fear- 
ing a possible terrorist attack and unaware of 
Khreesat’s role, arrested him in October 1988 
along with other PFLP-GC members who were 
under surveillance. [9/27 NYT] 

Heads of state of the ACC met in Sanaa, North 
Yemen. [9/26 FBIS] 
Sep. 26: French investigators said they had found 
traces of Semtex, a powerful plastic explosive, at 
the wreckage of the UTA airplane in Niger. The 
same explosive was used in the 1988 Pan Am 
bombing. [9/27 NYT] 
Oct. 5: The Shi'i Soldiers for the Right, or Soldiers 
of Justice, claimed responsibility for the 3 October 
assassination of Joseph Wybran, a Belgian Jewish 
leader, in Brussels. The group, in a message to a 
Beirut-based news agency, said Wybran was a 
Mosad agent and that the killing was in support of 
the intifadah. [10/6 FBIS, WP] 
Oct. 7: Oil ministers of the ACC convened in 
Baghdad. [10/11 FBIS] 
Oct. 14: An international conference on the Kurds 
convened in Paris. [10/15 NYT, 10/16 WP] 


Iran-Iraq War 
1989 


July 17: The US State Department announced its 
compensation package for persons killed in July 
1988 when US forces shot down an Iranian airliner 
over the Gulf killing 290 people. The plan called for 
the United States to pay $250,000 to the families of 
full-time primary wage earners and $100,000 to the 
families of other victims. Allocation of the funds 
depended upon the Iranian government designating 
an intermediary to oversee distribution. [7/18 


NYT] 

July 26: Al-Wafd (Egypt) reported that negotiations 
had broken off between Egypt and Iran for the 
release of Egyptians captured during the Iran-Iraq 
war. The paper reported that Tehran wanted direct 
talks with Cairo and linked the prisoners release to 
the normalization of ties. [7/28 FBIS] 
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Aug. 8: Iragi president Saddam Hussein called on 
Iran to sign a formal peace treaty to end their war. 
[8/8 FBIS, 8/9 NYT] 

Aug. 14: The Bush administration agreed to partic- 
ipate in the World Court case concerning the July 
1988 downing of the Iranian airplane in the Gulf. 
Iran filed suit in May 1989. Iran contended that the 
incident was not an accident but a breach of 
international law. [8/15 NYT] 

Aug. 21: Iran released six Somalian prisoners of 
war. [8/22 FBIS] 

Sep. 1: The Washington Post reported that David 
Carlson, commander of the USS Sides, wrote in 
U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings that the U.S.S. 
Vincennes probably started the sea battle with 
Iranian gunboats that led to the rise of tensions that 
contributed to the downing of the Iranian airbus in 
July 1988 in which 290 people were killed. Carlson 
said the Vincennes had a reputation for being 
“consistently aggressive." [9/1 WP] 

Sep. 17: Speaking to Revolutionary Guard com- 
manders, Iranian president Hashemi-Rafsanjani 
said that if Iraq did not withdraw from Iranian 
territory Iran would ‘‘make it retreat by force."' 
(9/18 NYT, FBIS] 

Sep. 27: In Iran, Ismail Kashtirani, a 35-year-old 
Iragi, was executed for alleged spying during the 
“war of the cities.” [9/29 FBIS] 


Western Sahara 
1989 


Aug. 9: Umar Hadrami, the Polisario’s repre- 
sentative in Washington and a founding member of 
the organization, arrived in Morocco. The Infor- 
mation Ministry said Hadrami had returned in 
response to an appeal by King Hassan II for 
Polisario fighters to return to Morocco before the 
United Nations’ referendum on the Western Sa- 
hara. [8/11 NYT] 
Sep. 24: Polisario forces attacked a Moroccan post 
in the Dahlou region. [10/3 FBIS] 
Oct. 3: Ai-Majailah (London) reported that Libyan 
Col. Muammar Qadhafi had instructed the Polisa- 
rio to recall the director of its Tripoli office. [10/3 
FBIS] 
Oct. 7: Polisario fighters attacked Moroccan forces 
near Guelta Zammour. [10/10 FBIS] 

Morocco's King Hassan II called off forthcoming 
talks with the Polisario. [10/10 FBIS] 
Oct. 11: Polisario forces launched an offensive at 
Hauza. [10/12 FBIS] 


Afghanistan 
1989 


July 16: US officials said the government was 
sending new arms to the mujahidin including Light- 
foot mine-clearing systems, Stinger missiles, and 
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Spanish mortars. The new shipments were report- 
edly in response to a Soviet increase in its weapons 
supply to the government and was seen as an 
opportunity for the guerrillas to prove themselves 
on the battlefield and as conventional fighters. [7/17 
NYT] 

July 17: Western diplomats in Islamabad confirmed 
reports that in Takhar Province’s Fakhar Valley on 
9 July fighters loyal to Gulbuddin Hikmatyar am- 
bushed, killed, and executed approximately 30 
fighters returning from a meeting with commander 
Ahmad Shah Mas‘ud. Seven commanders were 
reported among the dead. The ambushes were 
reportedly ordered by Sayyed Jamal, a commander 
associated with Hikmatyar and his Hizb-i Islami. 
The slain guerrillas were members of Jamiat-i Isl- 
ami. Brothers of Mas‘ud said Jamal was seeking 
revenge for the killing of one of his chiefs in 1988 
by one of Mas‘ud’s field commanders. [7/18 WP, 
NYT, 8/6 NYT] 

July 18: Rebel sources and Western observers re- 
jected government claims that its forces were press- 
ing a major offensive beyond Jalalabad, which it 
alleged to have begun two weeks prior. It was also 
reported that some government troops were retreat- 
ing from positions near Jalalabad and a garrison at 
Samar Khel in an effort to establish a new defensive 
line east of Jalalabad and because rebels still held 
positions above Samar Khel. [7/19 WP] 

Government forces conducted house-to-house 
searches in Kabul and arrested at least 300 civil- 
ians. [7/19 FBIS] 

July 19: President Najibullah replaced Education 
Minister Esmail Danesh with Mehr Muhammad 
Azizi. 

Kabul radio reported that at least 25 people had 
been killed in Helmand Province in fighting be- 
tween forces loyal to Burhannudin Rabbani and 
Muhammad Nabi Muhammadi. [7/21 FBIS] 

July 21: The government released Tony O’Brien, 
an American photojournalist detained 8 June for 
illegally entering the country. [7/21 FBIS] 

July 22: Rebel-fired rockets hit Kabul. At least 40 
people were believed killed. President Najibullah 
reportedly spent part of the preceding week reas- 
signing ambassadors. Several were Khalgi loyal- 
ists. [7/23 NYT] 

July 24: TANJUG (Belgrade) cited Afghan sources 
in Peshawar as saying that Defense Minister Shah- 
nawaz Tanay was under house arrest. [7/25, 7/28 
FBIS] 

July 26: The Kuwait News Agency reported that 
Najmuddin Kawiani, head of the foreign relations 
committee of the national assembly and Politburo 
member, revealed that the government and ‘‘the 
Afghan opposition" had been engaged in secret 
peace talks. The talks were arranged by PLO 
chairman Yasir Arafat and other Arab intermedi- 
aries. [7/27 FBIS] 

July 29: Nur Ahmad Nur was appointed ambassa- 
dor and permanent representative to the United 
Nations. [7/31 FBIS] 


July 30: Al-Sharg al-Awsat (London) reported that 
Burhannudin Rabbani of Jamiat-i Islami had urged 
the suspension of Hizb-i Islami from the rebel 
government until the completion of an investiga- 
tion into the Takhar ambush. [8/4 FBIS] 

July 31: The Afghan News Agency reported that 
members of Jamiat-i Islami attacked Qochi Quba in 
Konduz and killed four commanders and fifty-five 
women and children affiliated with Hizb-i Islami. 
[8/1 WP] 

At least 17 people died in rebel rocket attacks on 

Kabul. [7/31 FBIS] 
Aug. 1: Agence France-Presse (AFP) reported that 
50 people and 100 rockets were seized during a 
police sweep in Kabul on 31 July and 1 August. [8/2 
FBIS] 

AFP also quoted Western diplomats as saying 
that the security detentions of 18 July were part of 
an effort to thwart a coup attempt. Some informa- 
tion reportedly implicated Defense Minister Tanay. 
[8/1 FBIS] 

Rebels attacked Qandahar airport. [8/7 FBIS] 
Aug. 2: Rebels attacked the Ghazni airport, report- 
edly capturing a security post. [8/7 FBIS] 

No progress was reported in US-Soviet talks in 
Stockholm in regard to Afghanistan. [8/3 FBIS] 
Aug. 3: In Ghowr Province, some 700 members of 
Harakat-i Islami under the leadership of Ibrahim 
Beg were said to have joined the ‘‘national recon- 
ciliation process.” [8/4 FBIS] 

Aug. 4: AFP cited a report that in Bamiyan, a mass 
grave containing more than 400 bodies had been 
discovered. The deceased were Teported killed in 
1979. [8/4 FBIS] 

Aug. 5: Muhammad Karim Khalili, a leading mem- 
ber of the Iran-based rebels, said the eight-party 
alliance would join the “interim government” if the 
Pakistan-based seven-party alliance accepted the 
previously signed agreement between the two 
groups. 

Bakhtar reported fighting in several provinces 
involving Hikmatyar forces and other rebel fight- 
ers. [8/8 FBIS] 

Gulbuddin Hikmatyar said rebels had ''liberat- 
ed” 230 districts and subdistricts and the govern- 
ment controlled only 25 provincial capitals and 20 
districts. [8/7 FBIS] 

Hikmatyar denied that he conspired in the July 
1989 ambush of rival rebels. He also said the 
number of people killed was 11. He went on to say 
that those killed were responsible for provoking the 
incident through a ‘‘recent pattern of ‘occupation 
and expansion’ in the area of the ambush.” Citing 
information from Sayyed Jamal, Hikmatyar denied 
that anyone who survived the ambush had been 
killed the day after the attack. [8/6 NYT] 

Aug. 6: In Kabul, at least nine people died in rebel 
rocket attacks and Soviet foreign minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze arrived on an official visit, [8/7 
FBIS] 

Aug. 7: Haji Abdul Latif, a 76-year-old commander 
with the National Islamic Front of Afghanistan, 


died from poisoning in Arghastan District near 
Qandahar. His bodyguards were accused of the 
crime. [8/9 FBIS] 

Aug. 8: The two bodyguards of Abdul Latif who 
confessed to killing him were executed. They said 
they were paid to poison him. [8/12 WP] 

A missile set off explosions at an ammunitions 
dump in the Kabul suburb of Khaikhanna. At least 
46 people were reported killed in missile attacks 
since 4 August; the Soviet embassy, the Intercon- 
tinental Hotel, and Kabul's main wheat silo had 
also been hit. 

The government announced a new campaign in 
Paghman that began 7 August. [8/9 FBIS] 

Aug. 10: The government denied accusations that it 
was behind the poisoning death of Abdul Latif. 
[8/11 FBIS] 

The Washington Post reported that Edmund 
McWilliams, a US diplomat and specialist on the 
Afghan war stationed at the American embassy in 
Islamabad, had been transferred in late July be- 
cause he expressed doubts about US policy in the 
conduct of the war. McWilliams was reported to 
have told officials in Washington that hope of a 
quick rebel victory were unrealistic and that the 
US depended too much on Pakistani intelligence 
for its assessment of the conflict. Government 
officials said McWilliams's reassignment was rou- 
tine. [8/10 WP] 

Aug. 11: Abdul Rasul Sayyaf, the prime minister in 
the rebel government, rejected Gulbuddin Hikmat- 
yar's suggestion made in August that the rebels 
take control of the country through the backing of 
a coup by army officers who did not belong to the 
People's Democratic Party of Afghanistan. [8/11 
FBIS] 

Aug. 12: Rebels launched an offensive against 
Tarin Kowt, the provincial capital of Ocruzgan. 
[8/22 FBIS] 

Aug. 13: The Washington Post reported that during 
the preceding week, Hikmatyar had accused Ah- 
mad Shah Mas'ud of conspiring with the Kabul 
government, threatened to leave the rebel govern- 
ment, and warned Iran not to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union. The United States reportedly in- 
formed him that he would not be welcome on an 
official visit. [8/13 WP] 

Aug. 14: Vincent Gernigon, a Frenchman working 
for Handicap International, was killed in an am- 
bush near Marja in Helmand Province while trav- 
eling with Jamiat-i Islami rebels. Henri-Xavier 
Lemire, another French aide worker with Handi- 
cap International, was arrested following the inci- 
dent. [8/21 FBIS] 

The government announced that the security belt 
around Kabul was being expanded and that long- 
range rockets were being deployed. [8/15 FBIS] 
Aug. 15: Nine rebel-fired rockets hit the Kabul 
airport. Government spokesman Muhammad Nabi 
Amani said that in the preceding week, 183 civil- 
ians had been killed in Kabul by rockets. [8/16 
FBIS] 
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Aug. 17: The Washington Post reported that the 
infighting among rebel factions, as well as their 
battles against the government, had appeared to 
allow the reemergence of the power of tribal elders. 
[8/17 WP] 

Aug. 18: Al-Sharq al-Awsat reported that Hizb-i 
Jslami and Jamiat-i Islami had agreed to a recon- 
ciliation and to allow a judicial committee to inves- 
tigate the 9 July ambush. [8/22 FBIS] 

Aug. 19: Seven children were reported killed by a 
rebel-fired rocket with a cluster-bomb warhead. 
The new warheads were believed sent in a new US 
shipment to the rebels. [8/24 FBIS] 

Aug. 20: Maj. Gen. Muhammad Faruq Zarif, who 
was in charge of President Najibullah's personal 
security force, surfaced and announced his defec- 
tion to the rebel camp. He fled in June. [8/21 WP] 

The rebel government inaugurated its news 
agency, the Media Information Department of Is- 
lamic Afghanistan. [8/23 FBIS] 

Aug. 22: President Najibullah outlined ways to end 
the war. He reportedly dropped his demand for a 
cease-fire. [8/23 WSJ] 

Bakhtar reported the arrest of Angel Jorge Juan 

Sanchez, a Spanish citizen, who entered the coun- 
try illegally on 1 August. [8/23 FBIS] 
Aug. 24: Jamiat-i Islami forces of Ahmad Shah 
Mas‘ud were reported to have captured at least 300 
fighters loyal to Hikmatyar's Hizb-i Islami in Ta- 
khar including Sayyed Jamal. Those captured were 
reportedly to be handed over to a rebel commission 
investigating the 9 July incident. [8/24 FBIS] 

Rebels launched a large-scale attack on Khowst. 
[8/30 FBIS] 

Aug. 25: Jamiat-i Islami commander Mas'ud ac- 
cused Hizb-i Islami of ‘‘collusion’’ and ‘‘collabo- 
ration" with the government to limit his group's 
influence. Mas‘ud said Jamiat-i Islami fighters cap- 
tured the Zebak garrison the preceding week and 
had seized other posts near Ishkashim on the 
Soviet border. [8/28 FBIS] 

Aug. 26: Government spokesman Amani said that 
on 23 August, Hizb-i Islami forces attacked Jamiat- 
i Islami forces, capturing 16 commanders and close 
to 100 fighters. The commanders were reportedly 
tortured and murdered and the others shot to 
death. According to Amani, Jamiat-i Islami fighters 
retaliated by shooting 200 Hizb-i Islami fighters. 
[8/28 FBIS] 

Aug. 29: Heavy fighting was reported near the 
Qandahar airport and the government was reported 
airlifting ammunition to Khowst because all land 
lines from Kabul were cut. [8/30 FBIS] 

The Washington Post reported that fighters of 
Abdul Sayyaf and Muhammad Nabi Muhammad 
were engaged in pitched battles for control of a 
bridge in Helmand province that produced lucra- 
tive tax and toll revenues. [8/29 WP] 

Government forces were reported using a new 
type of Soviet medium-range rocket. [8/29 FBIS] 
Aug. 30: Gulbuddin Hikmatyar’s Hizb-i Islami 
withdrew from the rebel government. The party 
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announced that its boycott would continue until a 
shura election. [8/30 FBIS] 

The rebels were reported to have captured the 
government-held post of Dragi, 10 kilometers south 
of Khowst. They also claimed to have captured 
Saikee, Musa Khan, and Walian. [8/31 FBIS] 

The New York Times reported that Gulbuddin 
Hikmatyar had been involved in a '"'bizarre inci- 
dent” in July in which ‘‘members of the Kabul high 
command” apparently plotted to overthrow Presi- 
dent Najibullah. [8/30 NYT] 

Aug. 31: Four small Pakistani-based rebel groups 
announced that they had joined forces with the 
eight Iran-based Shi'i parties: the two splinter 
groups of Harakat-i Ingilab-i, Itihad-i Islami, and 
the Council of Islamic Alliance of Zahedi. [8/1 
FBIS] 

Sep. 2: Rebels captured the Tabis Kher District of 
Zabol Province which is four miles south of Qalat. 
[9/6 FBIS] 

At least 26 rebel-fired rockets hit the Kabul 
airport forcing the suspension of flights. Fourteen 
people died in the attacks. [9/3 NYT] 

Sep. 3: The Washington Post reported that the 
United States and Pakistan had decided to funnel 
financial and military assistance directly to rebel 
commanders and tribal elders, bypassing the seven 
rebel parties, in an effort to lessen the influence of 
the parties and encourage ''the growth of a diverse 
constellation of regional power centers” among the 
movement. [9/3 WP] 

Sep. 4: Rebel forces launched a coordinated attack 
on the Shindand air base. [9/6 FBIS] 

Soviet chargé Igor Saprykin acknowledged US 
assertions that there were some 300 Soviet advisers 
in Afghanistan. Saprykin called them technical 
advisers and said their presence was governed by a 
treaty. US officials referred to them as military 
advisers and claimed they were assisting in Scud 
missile attacks. [9/5 FBIS] 

A civil airport was opened in Sheberghan. [9/7 
FBIS] 

Sep. 6: Fighting was reported bogged down in 
Khowst after government forces countered rebel 
advances with air raids. The rebels failed to coor- 
dinate the attack on Khowst with attacks on the 
Kabul airport. [9/7 WP] 

Sep. 7: Moktiar Gul, an alleged Pakistani intelli- 
gence officer, was tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to 20 years in prison for attempting to blow up a 
bridge for the rebels. [9/8 WP] . 

An Afghan general said the government had 
received new MiG-29s and Sukhoi-27 bombers. 
[9/8 FBIS] 

Sep. 8: The Bush administration dispatched a sen- 
ior diplomat to talk with former king Zahir Shah in 
Italy. [9/9 WP] 

Sep. 10: Rebels were reported to have slowed the 
movement of a 1,000-truck convoy from the Soviet 
Union en route to Qandahar. Rebel sources said 
they had destroyed about 80 of the trucks. [9/11 
WP] 


Sep. 11: Rebel commander Mas‘ud launched an 
offensive on the government supply route north of 
Kabul at Bagram and at Jabal al-Saraj and Charikar 
along the Salang highway. [9/14 FBIS] 

Sep. 13: The Washington Post reported that the 
Bush administration reportedly asked Zahir Shah 
to support the rebel government publicly. The 
former king declined while also signaling his oppo- 
sition to the Najibullah government. [9/13, 10/2 
WP] 

Boris Pastukhov was named to replace Yuli 
Vorontsov as the Soviet ambassador to Afghani- 
stan. [9/14 WP] 

According to Western diplomats, the govern- 
ment convoy en route to Qandahar was turned 
back at Maywand, 50 miles west of Qandahar. 
Earlier it was reported to have split. [9/14 FBIS] 
Sep. 14: Frenchman Xavier Lemire was released 
by the government. [9/15 FBIS) 

The Qandahar airport was reported paralyzed. 
[9/14 FBIS] 

According to the Islamic Republic News Agency 
(Iran, Hussein Khayyer, a National Salvation 
Front commander, was assassinated in Peshawar, 
Pakistan. [9/15 FBIS] 

Sep. 15: The government's resupply convoy began 
arriving in Qandahar. [9/18 FBIS] 

The rebel attack on Shindand was reported to 
have been repulsed. [9/16 WP] 

Sep. 18: Gulbuddin Hikmatyar accused the United 
States of betraying the rebels, of attempting to 
suppress Islamic resurgence in Afghanistan, and of 
trying to weaken his party. [9/19 FBIS] 

Sep. 25: Rebels announced that they had mined the 
road linking Kabul to Jalalabad and claimed that 
the Salang highway had also been closed by Ma- 
s‘ud forces in the Charikar area. [9/25 FBIS] 

Sep. 27: Rebel rockets closed air traffic for half the 
day at the Kabul airport. [9/28 FBIS] 

Oct. 2: In a British Broadcasting Company broad- 
cast, Pakistani prime minister Benazir Bhutto 
called for the rebels to pursue a political settlement 
to end the war rather than continuing to seek a 
military victory. [10/3 FBIS] 

Oct. 3: Pakistani prime minister Bhutto denied that 
she had suggested that the rebels talk to the Na- 
jibullah government. [10/4 FBIS] 

Oct. 4: In Tehran, Iran, rebel leaders and other 
delegates ended the second International Seminar 
on Afghanistan. [10/5 FBIS] 

Oct. 11: The 15-member National Salvation Soci- 
ety was reported formed to seek a peaceful solution 
to the war. Muhammad Asghar, a minister of 
justice under Zahir Shah, was chosen president. 
[10/12 FBIS] 

Oct. 9: In Tehran, the Iran-based rebels signed a 
preliminary memorandum of understanding with 
the rebel government. [10/10 FBIS] 

Oct. 10: The New York Times reported US officials 
as saying that Soviet advisers dressed as govern- 
ment soldiers were involved in all functions related 
to Scud missile operations. The advisers were also 


reported helping in military planning, equipment 
repair, and training of personnel. It was also re- 
ported that 12 US congressional representatives 
had sent a letter to Sibghatullah Mojadeddi, the 
president in the interim government, urging him to 
hold elections in refugee camps and ''liberated 
areas” of the country to enhance the government's 
status. [10/10 NYT] 

At least 25 people died when a rebel-fired rocket 
hit a Kabul bus station. [10/11 FBIS] 
Oct. 11: AFP reported that most of the govern- 
ment's 1,000-truck convoy had turned and was 
heading north. [10/11 FBIS] 


Algeria 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Lebanon, Libya 


1989 
July 19: The National Assembly adopted new elec- 
toral laws. [7/21 FBIS] 
July 26: The National Assembly ratified the Infor- 
mation Law stipulating, among other things, that 
Arabic would be the only language used for ‘‘gen- 
eral publications." The law also reaffirmed the 
state's monopoly on radio and television. [7/28 
FBIS] 

New governors and the transfers of others were 
announced. [8/2 FBIS] 
July 31: Algiers radio reported the formation of a 
national commission charged with administrative 
reform. [8/3 FBIS] 
Aug. 13: In Boumerdas Province, Corso and Tid- 
jelabine were sealed because of demonstrations 
against the ‘‘illegal exercise of power for the dis- 
tribution of apartments, offices, and land to those 
who do not need them at all.” [8/15 FBIS] 
Aug. 22: The Islamic Salvation Front applied for 
approval with the Interior Ministry. Four other 
groups had already applied for legal status: The 
Social-Democratic Party, the Socialist Vanguard 
Party, the Rally for Culture and Democracy, and 
the National Party for Solidarity and Development. 
[8/23 FBIS] 
Aug. 23: Ben Dada Fayid Jamal Abd al-Nasir, a 
30-year-old Algerian, attempted to hijack and 
threatened to blow up an Air France jet over the 
Mediterranean. He was ‘‘armed’’ with a plastic bag 
which he said contained a bomb but which actually 
contained toilletries. The plane landed in Algiers as 
originally intended and Jamal surrendered peace- 
fully. He said he wanted to draw attention to the 
plight of the Palestinians and Lebanese. [8/24 
NYT, WP] 
Sep. 9: President Chadli Bendjedid appointed Mou- 
loud Hamrouche to replace Kasdi Merbah as prime 
minister but Merbah refused to resign. Bendjedid 
was reportedly dissatisfied with the slow pace of 
political and economic change. [9/10 NYT, 9/11 
FBIS] 
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Sep. 10: Prime Minister Merbah agreed to relin- 
quish his post. He said that the constitution was 
not clear in regard to whether the president could 
dismiss him without a National Assembly vote of 
no confidence. He also defended his policies by 
saying that his predecessors had left him with such 
a tragic situation that he could not have fully 
carried out reforms in less than one year. [8/11 
NYT] 
Sep. 12: It was announced that the government had 
officially recognized the Socialist Vanguard Party. 
[9/13 FBIS] 
Sep. 14: The government recognized the Islamic 
Salvation Front as a legitimate party. [9/15 FBIS] 
Sep. 16: Prime Minister Hamrouche announced his 
new cabinet: 

Ahmad Sayed Ghazali, Foreign Affairs 

Ali Benfliss, Justice 

Muhammad Salah Muhammadi, Interior 

Said Chibane, Religious Affairs 

Muhammad Mili Brahimi, Education 

Abdelkader Boudjemaa, Youth 

Ghazi Hedouci, Economy 

Muhammad Ghrib, Social Affairs 

Abdelkader Bendaoud, Agriculture 

Hassan Kahlouche, Industry 

Cherif Rahmani, Equipment 

Sadek Boussenna, Mines 

El-Hadi Khediri, Transport 

Hamid Sidi Sa'id, Post and Telecommunications 

Akeli Kheddis, Health [9/18 FBIS] 
Sep. 19: The National Liberation Front congress 
convened. [9/21 FBIS] 
Sep. 24: The Socialist Forces Front submitted its 
application for government approval. (9/26 FBIS] 
Sep. 27: The Constitutional Council ruled on the 
status of deputies. [9/29 FBIS] 
Oct. 2: Licenses to demonstrate and hold rallies 
were abolished though organizers still had to in- 
form authorities of their intentions. [10/3 FBIS] 


Bahrain 


See also, Petroleum Affairs 


1989 

Aug. 5: Al-Ittihad (Abu Dhabi) reported that the 
contract for retaining US-made Stinger missiles in 
Bahrain had been renewed. The previous contract 
expired in June 1989 at which time the United 
States had the option of buying them back. [8/7 
FBIS] 


Cyprus 
See also, Lebanon, Libya 
1989 


July 20: Turkish-Cypriot authorities arrested 108 
people, mostly Greek-Cypriot women, during 
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clashes with police on the fifteenth anniversary of 
the Turkish forces landing on the island. [7/21 WSJ] 
July 22: In Turkish Cyprus, men and women ar- 
rested in the 20 July protest were sentenced after 
brief hearings. They were fined and some were 
sentenced to a few days in jail. [7/24 FBIS] 

July 24: The Council of Minister of Turkish Cy- 
prus, reportedly decided not to negotiate any doc- 
ument not prepared by itself or Greek-Cypriot 
representatives. [7/26 FBIS] 

July 25: United Nations representative Oscar Ca- 
milion presented a UN proposal to the involved 
parties. A new round of talks scheduled for 26 July 
were postponed because of the tense atmosphere 
following the 20 July protests. [7/26 FBIS] 

Aug. 21: Turkish-Cypriot leader Rauf Denktash 
announced that he would not negotiate a reunifica- 
tion of the island based on the United Nations’ 
blueprint. [8/22 WP] 

Aug. 23: Turkish-Cypriot legislators agreed that 
intercommunal talks could not resume until Greek- 
Cypriots recognized the Turkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus. [8/24, 8/25 FBIS] 

Aug. 26: In Larnaca, Bahman Javadi, a 33-year-old 
Iranian, died after he and a companion, Yusuf 
Rashidzadeh, 40, were shot by two gunmen on 26 
August. Komala, the Kurdish-military wing of the 
communist party in Iran, blamed Iranian agents. 
Javadi was a member of the party. (8/28 FBIS, 9/9 
WP] 

Aug. 29: An unidentified group threatened to hijack 
an airliner unless six Lebanese men detained for 
planning an alleged attempt on Lebanon's Gen. 
Michel Awn were released. [8/30 FBIS] 

Oct. 13: The six Lebanese defendants were sen- 
tenced to various prison terms for illegal posses- 
sion and transportation of weapons and explosives. 
Some were charged with illegal entry into Cyprus. 
[10/13 FBIS] 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Sudan 


1989 

July 25: The Middle East News Agency (MENA) 
reported that the United States had decided to 
release half of the $230 million in aid frozen by the 
US government because the Egyptian government 
was slow in implementing economic reforms. [7/26 
FBIS] 

July 26: The Washington Post reported that Rose 
Wassef, the mother of convicted spies Sami and 
Samir Wassef, said Sami had been coerced into 
confessing that he passed information about the 
Egyptian Islamist movement on to alleged CIA 
officer Nicholas Edward Reynolds. Mrs. Wassef 
said Sami was to be used as a pawn by the Egyptian 
government in an effort to win the return to Egypt 
of Abdelkadr Helmy who was arrested in the 


United States in June 1988 on charges of attempt- 
ing to illegally export military technology to Egypt. 
Helmy has said that former defense minister Abd 
al-Halim Abu Ghazala was involved in the plot. 
The preceding week Sami was sentenced to 10 
years in prison and fined. Samir was convicted in 
absentia. [7/26 WP] 

Aug. 31: Rose al-Yusuf reported that three mem- 
bers of the New Islamic Revolution had been 
arrested in connection with the murder the preced- 
ing week of Wa'il Safwan Rashwan, a member of 
the Jihad Organization. The suspects were also 
said believed plotting attacks against installations 
in Egypt. 

Al-Ittihad (Abu Dhabi) reported that security 
forces had arrested Abd al-Khaliq Ibrahim al- 
Najjar, a leader of the Jihad Organization. Najjar 
was charged with trading with hard currency as a 
means of financing the group. [8/2 FBIS] 

Aug. 2: According to Agence France-Presse (AFP), 
in Tabbin, police arrested approximately 500 strik- 
ing steel workers who were protesting the dismissal 
of two colleagues from the board of directors by 
Industry Minister Muhammad Abd al-Wahhab be- 
cause they refused to acquiesce to cuts in produc- 
tivity bonuses. MENA later reported that the gov- 
ernment had announced a new package of 
incentives to the workers. [8/3 FBIS] 

Aug. 4: Interior Minister Zaki Badr blamed com- 
munists and the Muslim Brotherhood for the inci- 
dents at the iron and steel mills. [8/10 FBIS] 

Aug. 8: Police arrested 35 Islamists during distur- 
bances in al-Mahmudiyya. [8/10 FBIS] 

Aug. 9: In Tima, security forces stormed the Rah- 
man mosque in an effort to arrest a number of 
people. An arrest campaign was carried out in the 
city during which 25 people were detained. Fifteen 
were reported members of Islamic Jihad. [8/15 
FBIS] 

Al-Akbar reported that a new dollar exchange 
rate increase of 20 percent was to take effect 13 
August. [8/11 FBIS] 

Aug. 10: An Egyptian court freed Shaykh Umar 
Abd al-Rahman for health reasons pending further 
hearings on charges of inciting political violence. 
Twenty-three of Rahman's followers were also 
reported released. [8/11 NYT] 

Aug. 12: Interior Minister Badr reportedly ordered 
the arrest of Shaykh Rahman and a number of his 
followers who were released 10 August by court 
order. [8/15 FBIS] 

Aug. 13: Al-Wafd reported that eight of nineteen 
children were released after being detained 9 Au- 
gust during their return from a Nile trip to al- 
Qanatir al-Khayriyya. [8/15, 8/16 FBIS] 

Aug. 16: Ai-Wafd reported that on 14 August the 
Foreign Ministry refused to receive a three- 
member Israeli delegation because of Israeli ac- 
tions in Lebanon [the kidnapping of Shaykh Abd 
al-Karim Ubayd]. The delegation was to discuss 
safety of navigation in the Gulf of Aqaba. [8/18 
FBIS] 


Aug. 17: In Cairo, an agreement was signed with 
the United States to release some $115 million in 
aid that Washington had been withholding until 
Egypt took steps to improve its economy. [8/18 
WP, 8/22 FBIS] 

Aug. 21: Egyptian authorities announced that they 
had arrested members of an alleged clandestine 
Shi‘i movement whose goals were to attack Israeli 
and American targets and overthrow the govern- 
ment. [8/21 FBIS, 8/22 NYT] 

Aug. 22: Al-Wafd reported that security sources 
had carried out a large-scale arrest campaign in 
al-Manzilah and arrested Al-Wasif Hamzah, leader 
of the Ansar al-Sunnah Organization, al-Azhar 
professor Ali Lugm, and a number of other people. 
[8/24 FBIS] 

Aug. 24: Twenty-eight people, most of whom be- 
longed to the National Progressive Unionist 
Grouping, were arrested. Police stormed the iron 
and steel plant in al-Tabbin and arrested striking 
workers protesting the dismissal of two of their 
representatives from the board of directors. [8/25 
FBIS] 

Muhammad Sayyad Sa'id and Amir Salim, lead- 
ers of the Arab Organization for Human Rights, 
were arrested. [8/31 NYT] 

MENA reported the arrest of 52 alleged mem- 
bers of the Egyptian Communist Workers Party. 
Egyptian officials alleged that they attempted to 
*capitalize' on the steel and iron strike. (8/25 FBIS] 
Aug. 29: Human rights activists said that the 52 
persons arrested in connection with the iron and 
steel strike had been beaten and tortured by secur- 
ity forces. [8/30, 9/1 FBIS] 

Sep. 2: Twenty-six Islamists charged with at- 
tempted assassinations and plotting to overthrow 
the government were sentenced to terms ranging 
from one-year imprisonment to life. They were also 
charged with forming an illegal paramilitary orga- 
nization, Salvation from Hell. The defendants 
pleaded not guilty to the 1987 attempted assassina- 
tions on interior ministers Hassan Abu Basha and 
Nabawi Ismail and al-Mussawar editor Makram 
Muhammad Ahmad. [9/3 NYT] 

Sep. 4: Security officials released 11 people de- 
tained in connection with the Egyptian Communist 
Workers Party arrests. Among those released were 
human rights activists Muhammad al-Sayyid Sa'id 
and Amir Salim.: Several others were released in 
preceding days. [9/5 FBIS] 

Sep. 8: A Saudi delegation led by Foreign Minister 
Prince Saud al-Faysal arrived in Egypt to discuss 
regional developments and bilateral cooperation. 
[9/12 FBIS] 

Sep. 14: Ummah Party ''dissidents" convened a 
general congress and elected Diyab Ramadan its 
leader. [10/4 FBIS] 

Sep. 18: The trial involving Egypt’s Revolution was 
adjourned until 11 October to allow for the testi- 
mony of Foreign Minister Ismat Abd al-Majid, 
Interior Minister Badr, and four other defense 
witnesses. [9/21 FBIS] 
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Sep. 23: President Husni Mubarak confirmed that 
in 1988 Egypt withdrew from the Condor II missile 
project, a joint venture with Iraq and Argentina. 
He also said an agreement with the IMF would not 
be reached in 1989 because of last minute demands 
Cairo said it could not meet because of possible 
popular unrest. [9/24 WP] 

According to al-Wafd, 20 people were arrested 

for alleged connection to the Muslim Brotherhood. 
[9/27 FBIS] 
Sep. 27: The cabinet was reported to have banned 
investment companies from speculating in gold, 
precious metals, and foreign currencies because 
some of them did not have the required expertise 
for such transactions. [9/28 FBIS] 

The Ummah Party elected Ahmad al-Sabaha as 
its leader. [10/4 FBIS] 


Iran 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Afghanistan, Cyprus, Iraq, Kuwait, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Turkey, UAE 


1989 

July 18: Ambassador Ali Ahani returned to his post 
in Paris one month after French ambassador Chris- 
tian Graef returned to Tehran. European Commu- 
nity ambassadors were withdrawn during the furor 
following Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini’s call for 
the execution of Salman Rushdie, author of The 
Satanic Verses, earlier in the year. [7/19 FBIS] 
July 20: The Council of Guardians appointed three 
new officials: Ayatollah Muhammad Gilani, secre- 
tary; Hoseyn Mehrpur, vice secretary; Hujjat al- 
Islam val-Moslemin Emami-Kashani, spokesman. 
[7/21 FBIS] 

July 21: FBIS cited a 4 July report in which 
Economic and Finance Minister Muhammad Javad 
Irvani denied a Washington Post report quoting 
him as saying that Iran’s reconstruction agreement 
with the Soviet Union would cost 15 billion Iran 
dollars. Irvani said he told the Post reporter it 
would cost 7-8 billion Iran dollars. Irvani also 
denied saying that Iran would turn to the West 
when Soviet technology was not superior. [7/21 
FBIS] - 

The government announced that at least 55,000 
drug addicts had been detained and would be sent 
to labor camps in various provinces. [7/22 NYT] 
July 24: Al-Siyasah (Kuwait) reported that before 
and after Majlis Speaker Ali Akbar Hashemi-Raf- 
sanjani’s June visit to the Soviet Union, Iran and 
the United States held two top-secret meetings 
regarding American hostages in Lebanon. [7/25 
FBIS] 

July 25: Keyhan (London) reported that on 16-17 
July, six high-ranking army commanders, nine 
ranking commanders in the Islamic Revolutionary 
Guard Corps (IRGC), a number of lower-ranking 
members of both organizations, and four civilians 
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were sent before a firing squad. They were exe- 
cuted for what ‘‘reliable sources” called ‘‘ground- 
less charges of cooperation with America and 
attempting to overthrow the Islamic code.” [7/31 
FBIS] 

July 30: Majlis Speaker Hashemi-Rafsanjani was 
declared the winner of the 28 July presidential 
elections. Voters also approved amendments to the 
constitution which included abolishing the office of 
prime minister and transferring its powers to the 
president. Hashemi-Rafsanjani ran against Majlis 
deputy Abbas Sheybani. [7/31 FBIS] 

July 31: Soviet foreign minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze arrived in Tehran for a two-day official visit. 
[8/1 FBIS] 

Aug. 2: The Washington Post reported Western 
law enforcement and diplomatic sources as saying 
that Iran was probably responsible for the 13 July 
killing in Vienna of Kurdish Democratic Party 
leader Abd al-Rahman Qassemlu. [8/2 WP] 

Prime Minister Hoseyn Musavi Ardabili pre- 
sented the cabinet with a list of joint Soviet-Iranian 
economic and technical projects. [8/7 FBIS] 

Aug. 3: Majlis Speaker Hashemi-Rafsanjani was 
sworn in as president. (8/4 FBIS, NYT] 

Aug. 5: In London, the Organization of Islam's 
Mujahidin claimed that a man killed 3 August in a 
London hotel by an explosive was one of its 
members planning an attack against author Salman 
Rushdie. [8/6 NYT, 8/8 FBIS] 

Aug. 6: In an extraordinary session, the Council of 
Experts confirmed the leadership of Ayatollah Ali 
Khamanei under the amended constitution. [8/7 
FBIS] 

Aug. 7: Interior Minister Ali Akbar Mohtashemi 
called for a new anti-American offensive. [8/8 
NYT] 

Aug. 8: The New York Times reported that US 
officials had confirmed that earlier in 1989, Iran had 
detected a Central Intelligence Agency network of 
agents who supplied the United States with details 
and documents about Iranian military planning 
during the US military presence in the Gulf during 
the Iran-Iraq War. Before US officials realized that 
the spy ring had been broken, Iran used the agents 
to supply the United States with false information. 
Iran disclosed the CIA operation in April and was 
reported to have padded its list of spies with 
“officials in political disfavor” who had no ties to 
the CIA. [8/8 NYT] 

Aug. 9: Majid Qasemi, Central Bank governor, 
outlined the allocation of hard currency for the 
year March 21, 1989-March 20, 1990. [8/10 FBIS] 

Aug. 13: The New York Times reported that Iranian 
researchers had attempted unsuccessfully to obtain 
strains of a fungus from Canada and the Nether- 
lands which US officials believed were to be used 
to develop biological weapons or to develop a 
defense to the weapons. The fungus produces 
mycotoxins which inhibit cells’ ability to synthe- 
size proteins. [8/13 NYT] 


Aug. 14: Iranian leader Ayatollah Khamanei re- 
jected talks with the United States. [8/14 FBIS] 
Aug. 15: Ayatollah Khamanei appointed Muham- 
mad Yazdi as head of the judiciary. [8/16 FBIS] 

Majlis Speaker Hashemi-Rafsanjani resigned his 
post so a new speaker could be elected. Hashemi- 
Rafsanjani said he would assume his presidential 
duties on 8 October unless President Khamanei 
decided to step down before the end of his term. 
[8/15 FBIS] 

Hujjat al-Islam Mahdi Karrubi was elected 
speaker of the Majlis. (8/17 WP] 

Aug. 17: Hashemi-Rafsanjani took the presidential 
oath of office. [8/17 FBIS] i 

In his inaugural speech to the Majlis, Hashemi- 

Rafsanjani warned that the hardliners would have 
to forego their ‘‘extremism” to allow for a new 
economic recovery program. [8/18 WP] 
Aug. 19: The Majlis voted to form the Ministry of 
Defense and Support of the Armed Forces by 
merging the Revolutionary Guard Corps and the 
armed forces. 

Planning and Budget Minister Ma‘sud Zanjani 
Roghani outlined the five-year plan for 1989-1993. 

In the Majlis, 138 deputies petitioned President 
Hashemi-Refsanjani to retain Ali Akbar Mohtash- 
emi as minister of the interior. 

President Hashemi-Rafsanjani announced his 

proposed cabinet. It was noted that many hardlin- 
ers had been excluded. [8/20 WP, 8/21 FBIS] 
Aug. 20: The Majlis gave a vote of confidence to 
Industrial Minister Behzad Nabavi. On 16 August, 
a number of deputies submitted a petition calling 
for his impeachment because of his alleged connec- 
tion to a multimillion dollar corruption case involv- 
ing the Saipa car plant. Those calling for Nabavi's 
dismissal claimed that he had not aided in a fraud 
case at Saipa by not acting soon enough against the 
company. [8/21 FBIS] 
Aug. 21: President Hashemi-Rafsanjani appointed 
Hassan Habibi, a French-trained lawyer, vice- 
president. Habibi is also a former justice minister. 
[8/22 WP] 

Hashemi-Rafsanjani appointed Sayyed Fatollah 
Mohajerani as vice-president of legal and parlia- 
mentary affairs. 

Muhammad Mogtada‘i was appointed chief jus- 
tice, and Muhammad Reyshahri was appointed 
prosecutor general. Reyshahri succeeded Muham- 
mad Kho'iniha. [8/22 FBIS, 8/28 WP] 

Aug. 22: President Hashemi-Rafsanjani appointed 
Hamid Mirzadeh as vice-president for executive 
affairs. 

Hashemi-Rafsanjani released an 18-page policy 
document outlining the government's intended inter- 
nal and external goals. '*Neither East nor West” was 
cited as the foreign policy directive. [8/23 FBIS] 
Aug. 27: President Hashemi-Rafsanjani explained 
to the Majlis that he chose to replace former 
Interior Minister Mohtashemi with Abdollah Nuri 
because he felt Nuri was ''most fit" and would 
“act in a more planned way." 


Several deputies criticized Hashemi-Rafsan- 
jani’s decision to retain Foreign Minister Velayati. 
They also questioned the ‘‘revolutionary creden- 
tials” of Foreign Ministry officials. [8/28 WP] 

Majlis debate began on President Hashemi-Raf- 

sanjani's cabinet selections. [8/28 FBIS] 
Aug. 29: The Majlis approved all of President 
Hashemi-Rafsanjani's cabinet. Prior to the vote, 
Majlis Speaker Karrubi endorsed President Hash- 
emi-Rafsanjani's entire cabinet. Previously Ayatol- 
lah Khamanei did the same: 

Ali Akbar Velayati, Foreign Affairs 

Akbar Torkan, Defense, Armed Forces Logistics 

Abdollah Nuri, Interior 

Muhammad Khatami, Islamic Guidance 

Ali Shushtari, Justice 

Ghulam Reza Aqazadeh, Petroleum 

Hoseyn Kamali, Labor 

: Bijan Namdar-Zangeneh, Energy 

Isa Kalantari, Agriculture 

Abdol Hoseyn Vahaji, Commerce 

Gholamreza Foruzesh, Construction Jihad 

Mohsen Nurbakhsh, Economics and Finance 

Muhammad Ali Najafi, Education 

Iraj Fazel, Health 

Muhammad Hoseyn Mahluji, Mines and Metals 

Muhammad Hadi Nezhad-Hoseynian, Heavy In- 
dustries 

Mostafa Mo'in, Higher Education 

Serajeddin Kazeruni, Housing 

Muhammad Reza Nematzadeh, Industries 

Ali Fallahiyan, Information 

Muhammad Gharazi, Post, Telegraph, and Tele- 
phone 

Muhammad Sayyed-Kya, Transportation [8/30 
NYT, FBIS] 

Aug. 30: The Bakhtaran oil refinery was reported 
operational. It was damaged during the war with 
Iraq. [8/31 FBIS] 

Aug. 31: Ayatollah Khamanei appointed Ayatollah 
Ghulam Reza Rezvani to the Council of Guardians. 
[9/1 FBIS] 

Sep. 2: President Hashemi-Rafsanjani resigned as 
commander in chief of the armed forces because he 
was too busy with other matters. Ayatollah Kha- 
manei assumed the post. [9/3 NYT] 

Sep. 3: President Hashemi-Rafsanjani appointed 
former prime minister Mir-Hoseyn Musavi presi- 
dential adviser. 

Following a Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 

statement expressing a desire for friendlier rela- 
tions with Iran, Seyyed Raja'i Khorasani, head of 
the Majlis Foreign Affairs Commission, said ties 
with Saudi Arabia should be expanded and that the 
GCC could take specific steps for improving rela- 
tions. (9/5 FBIS] 
Sep. 5: Deputy Foreign Minister Ali Muhammad 
Besharati was reported as saying that US president 
George Bush had sent several letters to Iranian 
leaders through the Swiss embassy and mediators. 
A White House spokesman denied the reports. [9/5 
NYT] . 
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Vice-President Habibi was appointed head of the 

Presidential Office. [9/6 FBIS] 
Sep. 9: Interior Minister Nuri was appointed chair- 
man of the National Security Council. [9/11 FBIS] 
Sep. 10: Kurosh Fuladi was released from a British 
prison. He was convicted in connection with a 1980 
explosion in London in which two Iranians were 
killed. [9/11 FBIS] 

The Majlis condemned a letter signed by 186 US 
congressmen to Secretary of State James Baker 
urging support of the Mujahidin-i Khalq. [9/12 
FBIS] 

Sep. 13: Muhammad Hoseyn Adeli was appointed 
director of the Central Bank. [9/14 FBIS] 

Sep. 14: In York, England, a bomb shattered the 
glass at a Penguin book store and bombs were 
found at three other Penguin stores in England. 
Penguin is the publisher of Salman Rushdie's Sa- 
tanic Verses. [9/15 WP] 

Sep. 16: Foreign Minister Velayti appointed his 
deputies. [9/18 FBIS] 

Sep. 18: In Tehran, talks began with French repre- 
sentatives to resolve the two countries’ financial 
disputes. [9/19 FBIS] 

Sep. 19: In a Majlis session, Raja'i Khorasani, head 
of the Majlis Foreign Relations Committee, de- 
fended his statements made to a Tehran newspaper 
in which he called for resuming diplomatic rela- 
tions with Saudi Arabia. [9/19 FBIS] 

In Tehran, Italian and West German delegates 

expressed their countries! desire to expand eco- 
nomic relations with Iran. [9/21 FBIS] 
Sep. 21: The government postponed and canceled, 
respectively, planned visits by Hungary's ministers 
of foreign affairs and industry because of Hunga- 
ry's resumption of ties with Israel. [9/22 FBIS] 


‘Sep. 22: Brig. Gen. Ali Shahbazi was appointed 


chief of the Armed Forces Joint Staff. (9/25 FBIS] 
Sep. 26: Majlis deputy Raja'i Khorasani referring to 
the possible restoration of relations with Saudi 
Arabia, said that the 21 September executions of 16 
Kuwaitis in Mecca ‘‘left no room for the issue.” 
The 16 were convicted of exploding bombs during 
the hajj. [9/27 FBIS] 3 

Ayatollah Khamanei appointed Hasan Firuza- 
badi as chief of the Armed Forces General Staff. 
[9/27 FBIS] 
Sep. 27: One-hundred-ten Majlis deputies strongly 
criticized Muhammad Yazdi, head of the judiciary, 
for meeting with Lily Cooper, a relative of British 
prisoner Roger Cooper, on 25 September. [9/28 
FBIS] 
Oct. 4: Ayatollah Khamanei appointed members of 
the Expediency Discernment Council. Among 
those appointed were Ahmad Khomeini, Mir-Ho- 
seyn Musavi, and Muhammad Kho'iniha. [10/5 
FBIS, 10/20 NYT] 
Oct. 8: The Majlis decreed that future Majlis can- 
didates would be required to at least hold a bach- 
elor's degree or be a graduate of a theological 
school. [10/12 FBIS] 
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Oct. 9: The Mitsui company agreed to pay Iran $1 
billion for withdrawing from the petrochemical 
complex at Bandar-i Khomeini. The complex proj- 
ect was badly damaged in the war with Iraq. (10/10 
FBIS] 

Oct. 10: The New York Times reported that internal 
squabbles had put an opening to the West in 
abeyance. The Times also reported that the preced- 
ing week according to Iranian television, $120 
million worth of gold had been intercepted en route 
to Pakistan. Officials said it was being smuggled by 
allies of former interior minister Mohtashemi and 
was to finance his continued export of the Islamic 
revolution. Days later, the story was recanted and 
it was reported that the metal was not gold and was 
being returned to the Central Bank for examina- 
tion. [10/10 NYT] 

Tehran Times reported that the black market was 

in disarray after President Hashemi-Rafsanjani an- 
nounced on 8 October that hard currency would be 
provided to industries to increase production. [10/ 
16 FBIS] 
Oct. 12: President Hashemi-Rafsanjani appointed 
Hasan Rohani secretary to the Supreme Security 
Council. Musavi Kho'iniha was appointed presi- 
dent of the Center for Strategic Studies. [10/13 
FBIS] 


Iraq 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Jordan, Lebanon 


1989 

July 20: The Iraqi News Agency (INA) reported 
that the Information and Culture Ministry had 
licensed Abd al-Wahhab al-Talbani, a Kurdish 
journalist and poet, to begin publication of Naso, a 
Kurdish-language newspaper, beginning 22 July. 
[8/1 FBIS] 

July 21: Hasan Ali, the official in charge of the 
Ba‘ath Party in northern Iraq, announced that the 
uninhabited buffer zone between Iraq and Iran and 
Turkey was to be extended along the Syrian border 
also. [7/21 FBIS] 

July 25: Abd al-Salah Muhammad Sa'id was sworn 
in as health minister. [7/28 FBIS] 

July 28: The Press Association reported that the 
British government had blocked British Aerospace 
from supplying Baghdad with 50 Hawk trainer jets. 
A cabinet committee decided that it would contra- 
vene the ban on sales of *'lethal equipment”’ to Iraq 
and Iran. [7/31 FBIS] 

July 31: INA reported that another Kurdish daily, 
al-Bazzaq, was to begin publication in coming 
weeks. [8/1 FBIS] 

Aug. 17: Some 700 Iraqi and Egyptian workers 
were killed in a blast at a military industrial com- 
plex 60 kilometers from Baghdad. [9/6 FBIS, 9/7 
NYT] 


Aug. 28: Sudanese leader Gen. Umar al-Bashir 
arrived on an official visit. [8/29 FBIS] 

Sep. 7: Iraqi officials said that only 19 people were 
killed in the 17 August explosion at an installation 
near Baghdad and that the complex was not a 
missile depot but contained petroleum materials. 
The government said all the victims were Iraqis. 
[9/8 NYT] 

Sep. 9: Elections were held in Kurdistan for the 
50-member Legislative Council. [9/11, 9/13 FBIS] 
Sep. 15: Bakr Hakim, head of the Supreme Assem- 
bly of the Islamic Revolution of Iraq, said that the 
Iraqi army had attempted three unsuccessful coups 
in the past year. [9/21 FBIS] 

Sep. 16: The Islamic Republic News Agency (Iran) 
cited an al-Kifah al-Arabi (Lebanon) report that at 
least 80 senior Iraqi officers had been arrested for 
plotting a coup. [9/18 FBIS] 

Sep. 22: A bomb exploded at the British Club in 
Baghdad. [9/22 FBIS] 

Sep. 27: The Armed Forces General Command 
decided to disband five army divisions by 15 Octo- 
ber. [9/28 FBIS] 

Oct. 2: An underground Kurdish group, the Oper- 
ational Unit of the Halabja Martyrs, issued a 
statement in Sidon, Lebanon, claiming responsibil- 
ity for the 21 September attack on the British Club. 
[10/3 FBIS] 

Oct. 7: Finance Minister Hikmat Umar Mukhaylif. 
was dismissed and Trade Minister Muhammad 
Mahdi Salih was named acting finance minister. 
Abdallah Badr Danuk, acting agriculture and irri- 
gation minister was dismissed. [10/11 FBIS] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Egypt, Iran, Lebanon 
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July 18: Deputy Finance Minister Yossi Beilin 
reported that the boycott of Israeli produce by 
Palestinians in the occupied territories had cost the 
Israeli economy more than $300 million since the 
beginning of the intifadah. [7/18 FBIS] 

The Washington Post reported that a contro- 

versy had risen over plans by the US Agency for 
International Development (AID) to allocate $3.5 
million for construction at the Machon Alte Insti- 
tute in Safed, the Sha'avim Teachers College in 
Ayalon, and the Or Machayim Girls College in 
Bnei Brak. The AID plans violated US foreign 
policy principles that forbid providing US funds to 
train people in religious pursuits or for construction 
projects involving worship or religious instruction. 
[7/18 WP] 
July 23: At least a million workers participated in a 
two-hour '*warning strike” called by the Histadrut. 
Unemployment was estimated at approximately 10 
percent though it was reported to be much higher in 
certain areas of the country. [7/24 NYT, WP] 


July 24: The High Court of Justice ruled that the 
state had to recognize as Jews those people con- 
verted by Conservative or Reform rabbis. The 
court also ruled that Reform rabbis could not 
perform marriages in Israel. The Orthodox rabbin- 
ate ordered its marriage and burial societies to 
obtain a convert's certificate of Orthodox conver- 
sion before performing marriages or burials. 

The cabinet endorsed a Treasury plan to reduce 
unemployment. It involved channeling 275 million 
shekels into investment and infrastructure. [7/25 
FBIS] 

July 27: The Israeli Defense Forces (IDF) general 
staff voted to recommend the purchase of two West 
German diesel-powered submarines. [7/28 JP] 
Aug. 1: The US House Appropriations Committee 
voted to grant the full $65 million sought for 
Israel's Arrow anti-missile program. [8/2 WP] 
Aug. 4: According to Davar, the August 1989 draft 
was the largest in the army's history. It was also a 
peak for the number of religious seminary students 
enlisted. [8/10 FBIS] 

Aug. 7: The shekel was devalued by 1.07 percent 
against the dollar. [8/9 FBIS] 

Aug. 10: The Jerusalem Post reported that the 
Falcon airborne early-warning aircraft was under 
development. [8/10 FBIS] 

Aug. 21: The Democratic Front for Peace and 
Equality, the Progressive List for Peace, and the 
Arab Democratic Party signed an agreement to run 
on a joint list in Histadrut elections. [8/29 FBIS] 
Aug. 22: The IDF reportedly unveiled a substance 
capable of detecting chemical weapons. [8/24 
FBIS] 

Aug. 23: The government reacted with surprise at 
reports that Israeli mercenaries allegedly trained 
Colombian drug dealers’ assassins who had killed 
public figures. [8/24 WP, FBIS] 

Aug. 24: The Defense Ministry announced that 
Hod Hahanit, the company suspected of carrying 
out illegal military operations in Colombia, had 
applied for a permit for *'the export of military 
know-how and weapons” but had been refused. 
[8/25 FBIS] 

The Washington Post reported that the majority 
of Israel's 17,000 Ethiopian immigrants continue to 
live in substandard housing and isolated communi- 
ties. [8/24 WP] 

Aug. 25: Yair Klein, head of Hod Hahanit, denied 
that he had run a paramilitary squad that super- 
vised assassinations for Colombian drug dealers. 
[8/26 NYT] 

Aug. 27: Foreign Minister Arens concluded a visit 
to Kenya. Diplomatic relations severed in 1973 
were restored in December 1988. [8/28 FBIS] 
Aug. 29: The Washington Post reported that a 
Colombian security forces report revealed that five 
Israeli mercenaries had been involved in training 
assassins for drug barons. The Israeli government 
had launched an investigation into the activities of 
some of its citizens believed involved. [8/29 WP] 
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Aug. 30: El Al announced that the government 
planned to sell a large stake in the airline to 
investors. The move was part of an effort to 
privatize unprofitable and barely profitable govern- 
ment enterprises. [8/51 NYT] 

According to Ma‘ariv, a team of IDF soldiers 
engaged in training cadets at the Colombian mili- 
tary academy had stopped work without notice and 
had left the country. The IDF denied that officers 
had been in Colombia. [8/30 FBIS] 

Aug. 31: Yehoshua Caspi, chief police investigator 
in the Colombian case, said the government would 
drop its investigation of the matter within a week 
unless the Colombian government came forward 
with requested information. Caspi said his govern- 
ment had no evidence of any Israeli mercenaries 
having trained assassination teams. Yar Klein con- 
tinued to contend that he was training cattle farm- 
ers to protect themselves against leftist rebels but 
he also acknowledged that some people in a video- 
tape of his camp were persons identified as mem- 
bers of the Medellin drug cartel. Klein also con- 
tended that since he was training civilians, he did 
not need a permit from the Israeli government. [9/1 
NYT, FBIS] 

Sep. 1: The Jerusalem Post reported that Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir had ordered representa- 
tives of Israel Aircraft Industries to leave Colom- 
bia. [9/1 JP] 

Sep. 2: Israeli Arabs called a nationwide school 
strike to protest against their facilities’ conditions. 
[9/8 FBIS] 

Sep. 4: Knesset member Tzahi Hanegbi left for 
South Africa at the invitation of the South African 
government and the local Jewish community. 
Hanegbi said he planned unofficial meetings with 
government officials. A 1987 cabinet resolution 
prohibits official contacts with South African rep- 
resentatives. [9/6 FBIS] 

Sep. 8: The police investigation into the Colombian 
military-training operation ended. Officials report- 
edly recommended prosecution of six Hod Hahanit 
employes.[9/8 FBIS] 

Sep. 13: The Supreme Court put off the appeal of 
convicted war criminal John Demjanjuk to allow 
his lawyer to verify his contention that the United 
States covered up evidence. [9/14 NYT] 

Sep. 14: The Soviet news agency, TASS, reported 
that Israel fired a missile that landed in the Medi- 
terranean north of Benghazi, Libya, after a flight of 
some 800 miles. [9/15 JP, 9/16 WP] 

Sep. 18: Hungary restored full diplomatic relations 
with Israel. [9/19 NYT] 

Sep. 25: The third Lavi prototype completed a 
successful test flight. [9/26 FBIS] 

Sep. 26: According to Jerusalem radio, Israel and 
the Soviet Union agreed to open trade missions in 
each other's country. [9/27 FBIS] 

Sep. 27: The Higher Court of Justice made public 
its decision for allowing the Progressive List for 
Peace to participate in elections although it pur- 
ported to deny Israel's right to exist. [9/27 FBIS] 
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Sep. 28: A US official said the Bush administration 
had informed Israel that it intended to sell 300 
MI-A2 tanks to Saudi Arabia. In return for Israel 
not attempting to block the deal, the United States 
was purported offering préposition of up to $100 
million in US military equipment in Israel that 
Israeli forces could use on a ''pay as you use” 
basis. The primary purpose for the weapons being 
in Israel would be for US use in the event of a war 
involving US troops. The administration also of- 
fered some financial incentives via “‘complex 
bookeeping arrangements.” [9/29 NYT] 

Oct. 2: The Bush administration acknowledged that 
it wanted to assist Israel in housing Soviet émigrés 
but that it did not want to encourage or subsidize 
housing in the West Bank. The statement followed 
an Israeli request of $400 million in loan guarantees 
to house the new arrivals. Israeli officials acknowl- 
edged that some of the housing would probably be 
constructed on the West Bank. Starting 10 Octo- 
ber, Soviet émigre$ with visas for Israel would be 
prohibited from changing their destinations during 
stopovers in Vienna and Rome where they had 
frequently applied for visas to otber countries. 
[10/2, 10/3 NYT] 

Oct. 12: Israeli authorities launched an investiga- 
tion into how Muhammad Bassam Adil, a Syrian 
pilot flying a MIG-23, landed his plane unhindered 
the preceding day at an airstrip near Megiddo. 
(10/13 NYT] 

Oct. 13: Muhammad Adil, the Syrian pilot, said he 
probably entered Israeli territory without alarm 
because he flew low, at a very high speed, and with 
his electronic systems off. [10/14 WP] 


Jordan 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Lebanon 
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July 17: Jordanian radio announced that the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) had decided to 
grant the kingdom $80 million for economic re- 
structuring. [7/18 FBIS] 

July 18: Approximately 100 people held a sit-in at 
the Council. of Ministers building protesting the 
continued detention of relatives arrested during the 
April 1989 riots. [7/19 FBIS] 

July 22: Finance Minister Basil Jardanah informed 
the Council of Ministers that the Paris Club had 
agreed to a rescheduling of loans. [7/24 FBIS] 
July 31: Radio Monte Cario reported on the forma- 
tion of an unlicensed party, the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Party. The party was allegedly affiliated with 
the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine. [8/10 FBIS] 

Amman police reported that the Central Bank 
had issued a memorandum stating that two ex- 
change rates would be used for foreign currency. 
The official rate was to be used to meet the coun- 


try’s basic needs and the commercial rate would be 
specified among banks. [8/1 FBIS] 

Aug. 3: The Economic Security Committee de- 
cided to merge the Jordan Gulf Bank and the Petra 
Bank to consolidate capital and increase liquidity. 
[8/4 FBIS] 

Aug. 4: Radio Monte Carlo reported that Saudi 
Arabia had agreed to deposit a $1 billion interest- 
free sum of money in the Central Bank to shore up 
the dinar which had lost close to 75 percent of its 
value during the preceding 15 months. Saudi Ara- 
bia also agreed to extend $200 million in financial 
aid to Jordan. [8/14 FBIS] 

Aug. 5: Central Bank Governor Muhammad Sa'id 
al-Nablusi confirmed that Saudi Arabia had agreed 
to grant financial assistance to Jordan but he re- 
fused to disclose the amount. He said that reports 
of a biilion dollar deposit in the Central Bank were 
not true. 

An al-Ra*y report quoted a Central Bank source 
as stating that assorted Arab banks were to deposit 
some $500 million in the Central Bank. [8/7 FBIS] 
Aug. 10: Sawt ai-Sha'b quoted Finance Minister 
Jardanah as confirming that Jordan had received 
$70 million in aid from the UAE. [8/10 FBIS] 

According to al-Bayan (Dubai), Qatar had 
granted $30 million to Jordan to shore up the dinar. 
Additional amounts were reported received: $40 
million from Kuwait, $50 million from Iraq, and $20 
million from Oman. [8/14 FBIS] 

Officials detained Ali Saraf, director of the for- 
eign exchange department of the Petra Bank, when 
he attempted to leave the country via the airport. 
[8/16 FBIS] 

Aug. 12: Controversy surrounded the whereabouts 
of Ahmad al-Jalabi, former Petra Bank chairman 
and director general. Jalabi denied a Reuters report 
that he had fled the country in defiance of a 
government order preventing his departure. Jalabi 
had expressed concerns about the merger of the 
Petra and Jordan Gulf banks. [8/16 FBIS] 
Aug. 15: Prime Minister Al-Sharif Zayd ibn Shakir 
announced that legislative elections would be held 
8 November. [8/16 FBIS] 

Aug. 20: The Economic Security Committee re- 
moved Ahmad al-Jalabi from the Petra and Jordan 
Gulf Bank's management committee. [8/23 FBIS] 

Mudar Badran was appointed chief of the Royal 
Hashemite Court after Dhuqan al-Hindawi re- 
signed to contest parliamentary elections. [8/21 
FBIS] 

A debt rescheduling agreement was reached with 

the Soviet Union. [9/25 FBIS] 
Aug. 21: Sawt al-Sha'b reported that a deal had 
been completed with the Soviet Union to barter 
products totaling $5 million on an annual basis. 
[8/25 FBIS] 

Palestine Liberation Organization chairman Ya- 
sir Arafat attended the reopening of the Palestine 
National Fund in Amman. 

In Amman, United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (UNRWA) employes staged a strike pro- 


testing for higher wages. Ten days earlier they 
staged a sit-in at UNRWA headquarters. [8/23 
FBIS] 

Aug. 28: Sawt al-Sha'b reported that light-density 
oil had been discovered in the southeast. [9/1 
FBIS] 

Aug. 29: The Jordan Times reported that three 
ministers had submitted their resignations, effec- 
tive 1 September, so they could run in parliamen- 
tary elections: Education Minister Abdallah al- 
Nusur, Public Works and Housing Minister Shafiq 
al-Zawayidah, and Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of State for Economic Affairs Tahir al- 
Masri. [8/29 FBIS] 

Sep. 2: Adnan Badran was appointed education 
minister and Bassam al-Sakit was appointed agri- 
culture minister. [9/6 FBIS] 

Sep. 3: Sixty detainees belonging to the Communist 
Party and the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine were released. They were arrested during 
the riots in April. [9/12 FBIS] 

Sep. 10: Agreement was reached on the reschedul- 
ing of Jordan's London Club debts. [9/12 FBIS] 
Oct. 5: Al-Dustur reported that certain foreign 
newspapers would be banned during the election 
period. [10/5 FBIS] 

Oct. 10: Import bans on an assortment of commod- 
ities were lifted. [10/13 FBIS] 


Kuwait 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia 
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July 18: Defense Minister Shaykh Nawaf al-Ahmad 
al-Sabah held talks with a Soviet delegation led by 
Deputy Defense Minister Konstantin Kochetov. 
[7/19 FBIS] 

July 23: The government announced that non- 
Kuwaitis would be permitted full ownership of 
businesses in the country. Previously, foreigners 
had to have Kuwaiti partners. [7/28 FBIS] 

July 24: A “responsible source” in the Defense 
Ministry denied a 23 July report by al-Ittihad 
(UAE) that the Soviet Union had agreed to supply 
Kuwait with a large consignment of weapons. [7/25 
FBIS] 

Sep. 29: Hoseyn Sadeqi, the new Iranian ambassa- 
dor, arrived. [9/29 FBIS] 

Oct. 12: Voice of Lebanon reported that according 
to Hizballah officials, Kuwaiti authorities had ar- 
tested Shi‘i scholar Muhammad Bagir al-Mahdi to 
preempt retaliation for the Saudi beheadings on 21 
September of 16 Kuwaiti nationals of Iranian and 
Saudi origins. The 16 were accused of exploding 
bombs in Mecca during the hajj. [10/12 FBIS] 
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Lebanon 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Cyprus, Egypt, Iran, Saudi Arabia 
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July 18: One person was killed when Israeli tanks 
shelled Frun, al-Ghanduriyah, and Tulin after an 
attack on Israel Defense Forces (IDF) by Islamic 
Resistance Movement forces. [7/18 FBIS] 

July 19: Israeli gunboats escorted Israeli ships 
carrying food and fuel into east Beirut ports. (7/21 
FBIS] 

July 20: Iraqi Ba‘ath Party official Ali Qantar was 
assassinated in Sidon. [7/21 FBIS] 

July 23: Shaykh Subhi al-Tufayli and Sa‘id Hasan 
Nasrullah of Hizballah and Amal leader Nabih 
Berri met with Iran’s Ayatollah Ali Khamanei in 
Tehran. [7/24 FBIS] 

Peter Argo, a Greek oil tanker, was hit by a shell 
while attempting to break the Syrian blockade of 
Christian ports. [7/24 FBIS] 

July 24: In Tehran, Amal and Hizballah leaders 
issued a joint statement pledging cooperation. [7/25 
FBIS] 

July 27: At least 26 people were killed in artillery 
and rocket duels between Syrian forces and their 
allies and Christian and army forces loyal to Gen. 
Michel Awn, the Christian prime minister. An 
estimated 125,000 people were reported to have 
fled Beirut in the preceding days due to intensified 
fighting. [7/28 NYT] 

July 28: Israeli commandos kidnapped Shaykh Abd 
al-Karim Ubayd, a Hizballah associate, from his 
home in Jibshit. Two Israeli soldiers captured in 
1986 were believed being held by Hizballah while 
another was held by Amal. Ubayd was believed 
involved in the kidnapping of US Lt. Col. William 
Higgins who was abducted in February 1988 while 
serving as a member of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization. A neighbor of Ubayd's 
was killed by the Israelis when he approached to 
see what was happening. Two Ubayd associates, 
Ahmad Ubayd, a relative, and Asim Fahs, were 
also seized in the raid. [7/29 NYT] 

According to a Washington Post report, the 
monthly sum of $3 million that Iran had previously 
allocated exclusively to Hizballah had been redis- 
tributed and was being shared with Amal and other 
Syrian-backed factions. [7/28 WP] 

July 29: Shaykh Abbas Musawi, described as 
Hizballah's guerrilla coordinator in southern Leb- 
anon, dismissed speculation of a trade involving 
Shaykh Ubayd and three Israeli soldiers or US Col. 
Higgins. Musawi called such a scenario ‘‘incom- 
prehensible and strange.” [7/30 NYT] 

July 30: The Sunday Times (London) reported that 
the Israeli kidnapping of Shaykh Ubayd was car- 
ried out after talks broke down between Israeli and 
Iranian officials regarding the captured Israelis. 
[7/531 WP] 
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The Organization for the Oppressed on Earth 

warned that it would kill Col. Higgins on July 31 
unless Israel freed Shaykh Ubayd and the two 
other men seized with him. [7/31 NYT] 
July 31: The Organization for the Oppressed on 
Earth released a note and a videotape of a hanged 
man identified as Col. Higgins. The Revolutionary 
Justice Organization threatened to kill Joseph Cic- 
ippio, an American and acting comptroller of the 
American University in Beirut who was kidnapped 
in September 1986, if Shaykh Ubayd and his col- 
leagues were not released by 6 P.M. on 1 August. 
US officials said it was possible that Higgins may 
have been killed earlier and that his abductors 
released the videotape of his execution at the most 
advantageous time. 

A few minutes after the deadline for Shaykh 
Ubayd's demanded release, Israeli defense minis- 
ter Yitzhak Rabin offered to trade Lebanese pris- 
oners in Israel for all Israeli and Western hostages 
held in Lebanon. Ubayd and Jawad Kasfi, a Shi'i 
commander captured in December 1988, were in- 
cluded in the offer. 

The Israeli Defense Ministry released a state- 
ment of purported confessions by Shaykh Ubayd 
for “planning, directing and assisting in” the sei- 
zure of two Israeli soldiers and a car-bomb attack 
against IDF soldiers, and the ''kidnapping of Colo- 
nel Higgins and his transfer to Beirut." Israeli 
defense minister Rabin said his government did not 
inform the United States of its plan to kidnap 
Ubayd. [8/1 NYT] 

A caller to an international news agency in 
Nicosia who claimed affiliation with the Organiza- 
tion of the Oppressed in the World [on Earth?] said 
that Anglican envoy Terry Waite would be exe- 
cuted 1 August unless Israel released Shaykh 
Ubayd. [8/1 FBIS] 

Syria condemned the execution of Col. Higgins. 
[8/2 WP] 

The foreign ministers of Algeria, Saudi Arabia, 
and Morocco—the Arab League Tripartite Com- 
mittee on Lebanon—released a communiqué out- 
lining suggestions for resolving the Lebanese situ- 
ation but acknowledged that the committee had not 
been able to devise a compromise acceptable to the 
parties involved in the war. [8/1 FBIS, 8/2 WP] 
Aug. 1: Citing '*friendly calls, sincere appeals and 
certain special circumstances as well as the moving 
plea by Cicippio's wife,” the Revolutionary Justice 
Organization said it would postpone Joseph Cicip- 
pio's planned execution by 48 hours. 

The Organization for the Oppressed on Earth 
denied that it had threatened to kill Anglican envoy 
Terry Waite as retribution for the Ubayd kidnap- 
ping. 

Hizballah rejected an Israeli offer to trade Ubayd 
for Israeli soldiers and Westerners held captive. 
[8/2 WP] 

A Bush administration official said the United 
States had sent a ‘‘very pointed message” to Iran 
stating that Tehran was partially to blame for the 


fate of US hostages in Lebanon. Iranian president- 
elect Ali Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani said Iran re- 
gretted the death of Col. Higgins and had nothing 
to do with his execution. Soviet foreign minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze, in Tehran on an official 
visit, was said to have expressed ‘‘serious con- 
cern" to Hashemi-Rafsanjani about the Ubayd- 
Higgins incident. [8/2 NYT] 

Following statements by some US officials ex- 
pressing displeasure with the Ubayd kidnapping, a 
senior US State Department official said, ‘‘None of 
our statements should be taken as a criticism of 
Israel.” [8/2 WP] 

In Sidon, gunmen killed Muhammad al-Asadi, a 
Fatah official in charge of financial affairs. [8/1 
FBIS] 

The South Lebanon Army (SLA) killed three 

guerrillas near Sahqra. The Palestine Liberation 
Front said the guerrillas were en route to Israel. 
[82 NYT] 
Aug. 2: Bush administration sources said that on 31 
July, the administration gave tacit approval to 
Israel's offer to exchange Shaykh Ubayd for Israeli 
and Western hostages being held in Lebanon. The 
United States was reported massing naval forces 
within striking distance of Lebanon and Iran. [8/3 
WP] 

US officials reported that the Central Intelligence 
Agency had informed the White House that it 
believed Col. Higgins had been killed prior to 31 
July. 

An Israeli senior official said that Shaykh Ubayd 
had told interrogators that [he believed] Col. Hig- 
gins was alive at the time of his abduction by Israeli 
commandos. Ubayd reportedly said a group called 
the Organization for the Oppressed on Earth did 
not exist, adding that, '*We use different names as 
operations require" but that all are Hizballah. 
Under interrogation Ubayd reportedly admitted to 
direct involvement in the Higgins kidnapping. 

Israeli defense minister Rabin said that when the 

Ubayd kidnapping was planned, Israeli leaders had 
only Israeli hostages in mind. [8/3 NYT] 
Aug. 3: An Israeli Defense Ministry spokesman 
said that contrary to statements of Shaykh Ubayd 
that he had heard that Col. Higgins was alive the 
preceding week, information held by Israeli author- 
ities pointed to Higgins’s death in late 1988. [8/4 
FBIS] 

The Revolutionary Justice Organization released 
a videotape of Joseph Cicippio in which he ap- 
pealed for the release of Shaykh Ubayd. The group 
suspended its threat to execute Cicippio in order to 
allow more time for the release of Shaykh Ubayd 
and because of the intervention of ‘‘certain parties 
and countries.’’ The organization issued new de- 
mands also calling for the release of Palestinians 
arrested in the intifadah and Lebanese guerrillas 
held in prison in Israel. 

US officials revealed the US military’s plans to 
attack kidnappers’s strongholds in Lebanon had 
another US hostage been killed. [8/4 NYT] 


Aug. 4: According to the Mideast Mirror, Amal 
leader Berri said that before the kidnapping of 
Shaykh Ubayd, ''attempts to release Col. Higgins 
were approaching success.” [8/4 FBIS] 

In a sermon in Tehran, Iranian president Hash- 

emi-Rafsanjani offered to help end the hostage 
crisis. US president George Bush said he would 
explore the offer ''to the fullest." A Bush admin- 
istration official said the US had sent diplomatic 
messages to Iran seeking "humanitarian" assist- 
ance in returning Col. Higgins's body and that the 
killing of another US hostage would leave Iran 
“vulnerable” to military strike. [8/4 FBIS, 8/5 
NYT, 8/7 FBIS] 
Aug. 5: The Iranian government announced that it 
had rejected a US diplomatic note regarding the 
hostages. The message was delivered 31 July by 
the Swiss government. [8/7 FBIS] 

Hizballah once again refused to release the Is- 
raeli soldiers missing in Lebanon. Hizballah added, 
however, that it was eager to obtain the release of 
three Palestinian members of Islamic Jihad held in 
Israel. [8/6 NYT] 

Several Shi'i sources, including Shaykh Fadlal- 
lah were quoted as saying that Shaykh Ubayd was 
not the "Hezbollah superstar" Israel had made 
him out to be and that he was not the mastermind 
behind the Higgins kidnapping. 

At least 18 people died in fighting in Beirut. Since 
March 1989 some 580 people were reported to have 
died in the fighting. [8/6 NYT] 

Aug. 6: The Revolutionary Justice Organization 
offered to release Joseph Cicippio if Israel released 
450 Arabs and Shaykh Ubayd and allowed de- 
ported Palestinians to return to their homes in the 
occupied territories. Prior to the offer, senior Is- 
raeli officials said they would not agree to any 
proposal for exchanges that did not include the 
three Israeli soldiers. The statement of conditions 
was accompanied by a photo of hostage Edward 
Tracy. The statement also made reference to Syria 
and the group’s desire that Syria approve negotia- 
tions to make its offer succeed. [8/7 FBIS, WP] 

Aug. 7: After five days of talks in Lebanon and 
Syria, UN undersecretary general Marrack Gould- 
ing said he had been unable to obtain reliable 
information on the fate of Col Higgins. [8/8 NYT] 

The United States Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion released a forensic report that stated that the 
victim in a released videotape of a purported 
hanging was probably Col. Higgins and that he was 
dead when the film was shot. [8/8 WP] 

Radio Free Lebanon cited Agence France- 
Presse (AFP) reports and Le Soir (Belgium) reports 
that in May, Israeli minister of trade and industry 
Ariel Sharon met with a close aide of Syrian 
president Hafiz al-Asad to discuss a tacit agree- 
ment regarding the avoidance of confrontation in 
Lebanon. [8/8 FBIS] 

Aug. 8: Tehran press reports said Iran would help 
obtain the release of US hostages if the United 
States took the first step by assuring the release of 
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frozen Iranian assets. The Bush administration 
rebuffed the overture but suggested that if the 
hostages were released the assets could be re- 
leased. [8/8 FBIS, 8/9 NYT] 

Shaykh Tufayli said there would be no negotia- 

tions or contacts until Shaykh Ubayd was free. [8/9 
WP] 
Aug. 9: A man driving a booby-trapped truck died 
during a suicide attack on an Israeli convoy be- 
tween Marj Uyun and Kafr Kila. Some reports 
claimed two people were in the truck. Five Israelis 
and an SLA soldier were reported wounded. A 
group calling itself al-Husayn Sons [anba‘ Husayn] 
claimed responsibility and dedicated the operation 
to Iranian ayatollahs Ruhollah Khomeini and Ali 
Khamanei on the occasion of Ashura. The Islamic 
Resistance Movement identified the driver as 
Shaykh Asad Berro. [8/9 FBIS, 8/10 NYT] 

Hizballah issued a communiqué stating that the 
kidnapping of Shaykh Ubayd had ‘‘made it impos- 
sible to free the Zionist prisoners, and all the paths 
leading to an exchange are closed.” [8/10 FBIS] 

US president Bush once again reiterated to Iran 
that ‘‘goodwill begets goodwill,” a message he first 
relayed in his January 1989 inauguration speech. 
[8/10 WP] 

Aug. 10: Speculation abounded regarding Iranian- 
US negotiations after a 10 August Tehran Times 
report predicted that indirect negotiations regard- 
ing the hostages would begin in a few days with 
Pakistan as a possible intermediary. Iran and the 
United States had previously been communicating 
with Algerian and Swiss intermediaries. [8/10 
FBIS, 8/11 WP] 

Aug. 11: Shaykh Fadallah said he was prepared to 
assist in the freeing of foreign hostages if Western 
nations would help in the release of Lebanese and 
Palestinian prisoners in Israel. According to the 
Washington Post, Arab diplomats said it was 
mainly Fadlallah's intervention that persuaded the 
Revolutionary Justice Organization to halt the ex- 
ecution of Cicippio. 

The United States confirmed that Pakistan was 
acting as an intermediary between Tehran and 
Washington. [8/12 NYT, WP] 

Shaykh Musawi was reported as saying that 
Hizballah did not oppose a prisoner swap on prin- 
ciple but the timing was not right. 

Some 20,000 shells and rockets were reported to 

have struck an area totaling one-third of the coun- 
try on 10-11 August. At least 27 people were 
reported killed. [8/12 NYT] 
Aug. 12: Voice of Lebanon reported that Fatah- 
Uprising had joined the fighting on the side of Syria 
in the Shuf Mountains. Only an estimated 200,000 
people remained in Beirut. 

French president Frangois Mitterrand instructed 
Foreign Minister Roland Dumas to dispatch emis- 
saries to Damascus, Moscow, Washington, and the 
United Nations to discuss the Lebanese situation. 


[8/13 NYT] 
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Aug. 13: Large-scale ground fighting was reported 
in Suq al-Gharb. Reuters reported 37 Syrian sol- 
diers killed and conflicting reports circulated re- 
garding who controlled the area. Suq al-Gharb is 
the forward front guarding Gen. Awn's residence 
and Defense Ministry. [8/14 NYT] 

The Sunday Times reported that the Israeli gov- 

ernment had concluded that its two soldiers held by 
Hizballah were dead and had been for some time. 
The one being held by Amal was still believed 
alive. Unidentified sources were quoted as saying 
that Shaykh Ubayd had informed Israeli officials 
that the two were dead. [8/14 WP, FBIS] 
Aug. 14: The Syrian Social Nationalist Party 
(SSNP) was reported joining Syrian forces in a 
troop buildup at Dayr al-Kamar. The Syrian gov- 
ernment denied that its forces were involved in the 
Suq al-Gharb fighting. It was confirmed that the 
Christian forces had repelled the Muslim attack in 
that area. [8/15 WP, NYT] 

Iran's Ayatollah Khamanei said Iran would 
never ‘‘extend a humiliating hand to America.” 
Jranian foreign minister Velayati arrived in Dam- 
ascus for talks and said there would be no discus- 
sion of freeing the Western hostages until Shaykh 
Ubayd was released. [8/15 NYT] 

Aug. 15: The French frigate Dusquesne set sail for 
the eastern Mediterranean in case the French com- 
munity in Lebanon needed assistance. [8/16 FBIS] 

Fighting spread to the the Madfoun River on the 
northeastern edge of the Christian sector. [8/16 
WP] 

UN Secretary-General Javier Perez de Cuellar 
called an emergency meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil to discuss the Lebanese situation. He asked the 
members to use their influence to bring about a 
cease-fire and to persuade the Arab League com- 
mittee to resume its efforts at seeking a solution. 

Leaders of Hizballah, Amal, the Progressive 
Socialist Party (PSP), and Syrian-backed Palestin- 
ian factions gathered in Damascus and formed the 
National Front vowing to unite and overthrow 
Gen. Awn. Fighting intensified in Beirut along 
contact lines and buffer zones. [8/16 NYT, 8/18 
FBIS] 

Israeli defense minister Rabin said Shaykh 
Ubayd was being held under administrative deten- 
tion and that he therefore had the right to retain an 
attorney to appeal his detention. [8/15 FBIS] 
Aug. 16: Syrian forces bombarded the northern 
coast at Byblos, the only exit route for Christian 
residents in that area, pounded Christian positions 
along the hilltops of Suq al-Gharb, and continued 
to bring in heavy weaponry and reinforcements at 
points surrounding the Christian area. 

Syrian radio lashed out at the Arab League 
committee by asserting that the last round of 
bloodshed could have been avoided if ‘those seek- 
ing a political solution" had pointed to ‘‘the one 
[Awn] who rejected every initiative for a cease- 
fire.” (8/17 WP] 


Gen. Awn said he unconditionally welcomed a 
UN call for a cease-fire. [8/16 FBIS] 

Pakistan’s Foreign Minister Sahabzada Yaqub 

Khan left for Tehran to mediate the hostage situa- 
tion. [8/17 WP] 
Aug. 17: The level of fighting decreased but Chris- 
tian and Muslim forces bombarded the coastline. 
Syrian forces were reported moving to the rear of 
positions held along with its allies. [8/18 NYT] 

The New York Times reported that the Israeli 
government ignored for eight days a 31 July cable 
from the White House demanding to know why 
Israelis kidnapped Shaykh Ubayd and why at that 
particular moment. On 9 August, Israeli prime 
minister Yitzhak Shamir phoned President Bush 
but Bush said Shamir did not supply answers to the 
administration's questions.[8/17 NYT] 

Aug. 18: French envoy Alain Decaux met with 
Christian and Muslim leaders in Beirut. [8/19 NYT] 
Aug. 19: Pakistani foreign minister Yaqub Khan 
left Tehran for Damascus. [8/21 FBIS] 

Aug. 20: The Revolutionary Justice Organization 
released a photo of American hostage Edward 
Tracy and a message threatening to harm American 
hostages unless the United States put pressure on 
France to recall warships en route to Lebanon. The 
French government earlier said the ships were to 
assist with evacuations if necessary and that it 
would not tolerate bombardments should evacua- 
tions be carried out. [8/21 NYT] 

Tishrin, the government-run Syrian newpaper, 

reported that Syria was ready to cooperate with 
Arab efforts to break the Lebanese impasse. [8/21 
NYT] : 
Aug. 21: Israeli forces inside their self-declared 
"security zone” shelled southern Lebanese towns 
while other IDF troops reportedly moved outside 
the zone and engaged in combat with Hizballah 
fighters near Libbaya. [8/22 FBIS] 

The Lebanese-registered Bassam was reported 
sunk while anchored in Sidon en route to deliver 
foodstuffs to Christian areas. [8/21 FBIS] 

The French government made efforts to assure 
Muslims that they had no plans to intervene mili- 
tarily in Lebanon. [8/22 NYT] 

Aug. 22: Muslim forces threatened to attack any 
[French] ships approaching the Christian coast. 
France announced that it was sending two more 
ships to join six others including the aircraft carrier 
Foch. [8/23 NYT] 

Aug. 23: Muslim leaders threatened to treat the 
eight-vessel French naval presence as a military 
threat if it entered Lebanese territorial waters. 

Soviet envoy Gennadi Tarasov met with Syrian 
foreign minister Faruq al-Shara‘ in Damascus to 
discuss Lebanon. [8/24 NYT] 

Fatah-Revolutionary Council (FRC) member 
Numan Rif'at Mas'ud was assassinated in Sidon. 
[8/28, 10/11 FBIS] 

Aug. 24: FRC official Rabah Abd al-Rahim was 
assassinated by gunmen in Sidon. [8/24 FBIS] 


The French government announced that its flo- 
tilla would be reduced from eight ships to five 
because the Lebanese situation ‘‘had evolved" 
with a decrease in shelling. Soviet envoy Tarasov 
held talks with Muslim prime minister Salim al- 
Huss and Chamber of Deputies Speaker Hussein 
al-Husseini. Tarasov commented that the Arab 
League committee should renew its efforts. [8/25 
NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that the Syrian- 
allied National Front was drafting plans for an 
all-out assault on five fronts against the forces of 
Gen. Awn. [8/24 WP] 

Aug. 25: Soviet envoy Tarasov met with Gen. 
Awn, and a European Community delegation also 
conferred with warring factions. [8/25 FBIS, 8/26 


Aug. 26: Al-Anba‘ reported that in early August 
PSP leader Jumblatt dismissed 22 Libyan officers 
who had been training the Popular Liberation Ar- 
my-Forces of Martyr Kamal Jumblatt. [8/28 FBIS] 

Soviet envoy Tarasov held talks with Syrian 
officials in Damascus. [8/27 NYT] 

The Nicosia government of Cyprus suspended 
military helicopter flights between the island and 
the Christian sector of Beirut. The helicopters were 
to fly strictly humanitarian missions but sources 
said they were reportedly being used by Gen. Awn 
to transport personnel. [8/28 FBIS] 

Aug. 27: Two people died when Israeli jets bombed 
a Hizballah center in Ayn Abu Siwar, north of 
Nabatiyya. [8/28 NYT] 

Soviet envoy Tarasov flew to Amman for discus- 
sions on Lebanon. [8/28 NYT] 

Syrian foreign minister al-Shara' met with Jor- 
dan's King Hussein to discuss Lebanon. [8/28 
FBIS] 

Aug. 28: French undersecretary Frangois Scheer 
met with Syrian foreign minister al-Shara' in Dam- 
ascus and later stated that the only solution to the 
war was a political one involving Syria's assist- 
ance. Soviet envoy Tarasov was in Baghdad for 
talks. [8/20 NYT] 

Aug. 29: At least seven crew members of the 
Maltese-registered gasoline tanker Sunshield were 
killed when the ship was hit en route to Juniyah. 
[8/30 NYT] 

Aug. 30: French envoy Scheer met with Muslim 
leaders in Beirut, and Soviet envoy Tarasov de- 
parted for Moscow after 10 days of talks in Syria, 
Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq. [8/31 WP] 

Aug. 31: French envoy Scheer left Beirut for 
Cyprus en route to Riyadh at the start of visits to 
the member states of the Arab League committee 
on Lebanon. [8/31 FBIS] 

Sep. 1: Expressing frustration over the United 
States's Lebanon policy, Gen. Awn told Le Figaro 
(France) that ‘‘perhaps he should take ‘20 Ameri- 
can hostages.’ ” [9/7 WP] 

At least 13 people were reported killed in intense 
fighting in Beirut and environs. The death toll since 
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March 1989 was put at approximately 770 people. 
[9/2 NYT] 

Sep. 3: Israeli planes bombed Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine-General Command (PFLP- 
GC) bases in Majdal Balhis. [9/5 FBIS] 

Sep. 4: Shaykh Fadallah said the United States 
would have to make the first good will gesture 
toward Iran to win freedom for US hostages in 
Lebanon. [9/5 WP] 

Gen. Awn was reported as saying that he would 
relinquish his post as prime minister if Syria's 
military withdrawal was guaranteed. [9/6 FBIS] 

In Mar Ilyas, Yunis Umran, a FRC official said 

15 Palestinians had been executed after being tried 
for espionage and covert operations against Pales- 
tinian groups in Lebanon. It was later reported that 
some of the 16 were implicated in the 23 August 
assassination of Numan Rif'at. [9/5 NYT, 9/11 
FBIS] 
Sep. 5: Following harsh criticism of US policy by 
Gen. Awn on 2 September, approximately 1,000 
demonstrators gathered outside the US embassy in 
east Beirut to initiate a “blockade” of the facility. 
[9/5 FBIS] 

A car bomb in Beirut killed two people and 
Israeli soldiers shot and killed Abbas Ahmad Sbeiti 
during an attempted infiltration in the south. [9/6 
NYT] 


Amal announced that it had arrested a group who 
had been firing Katyushas into Israel. Amal ac- 
cused them of endangering the security of the 
south. (9/7 FBIS] 

Sep. 6: The foreign ministers of the Arab League 
committee announced their intention to meet on 13 
September in Jiddah. [9/7 FBIS] 

The United States closed its Beirut embassy. 
The Bush administration blamed the behavior of 
Gen. Awn for its decision as well as the near 
impossibility of conducting diplomacy under the 
deteriorating conditions. The US government 
quoted journalists informing them that Awn had 
said that perhaps what Lebanon needed was a good 
dose of Christian terrorism. [9/7 NYT, WP] 

Sep. 7: Gen. Awn denied that he had threatened US 
diplomats. He accused the United States of aban- 
doning Lebanon's Christians. [9/8 NYT] 

Sep. 8: Sunny Mann, the wife of hostage Jack 
Mann who was kidnapped in May 1989, said she 
had been informed on 4 September by an uniden- 
tified man that her husband had died in captivity. 
[9/9 NYT] 

Sep. 11: Two Christian residents of Dayr al-Ahmar 
were reported kidnapped: Edward Fakhri and An- 
toine Rahmah. 

Fighting was reported between Amal and SSNP 
fighters in Aytanit and Mashgharah. [9/12 FBIS] 

Al-Shiraa reported that Iraq had recruited ap- 
proximately 400 Egyptian workers in Iraq to fight 
in Lebanon. [10/3 FBIS] 

Sep. 13: In Jiddah, foreign ministers of the Arab 
League committee on Lebanon reconvened. [9/14 
FBIS] 
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Sep. 14: Israeli helicopter gunships attacked Ayn 
Hilwa. They reportedly hit bases belonging to the 
FRC. [9/15 WP] 

Sep. 15: The SLA announced plans to issue license 
plates in the Israeli-declared ‘‘security zone"' to 
monitor movements. [9/18 FBIS] 

The Nasirite organizations announced the cre- 
ation of the Popular Resistance-The Military Orga- 
nization. [9/15 FBIS] 

Sep. 16: On behalf of the Arab League committee, 
Saudi Arabia's Foreign Minister Saud al-Faysal 
called for a cease-fire, the formation of a Lebanese 
security committee to monitor and supervise the 
cease-fire, an arms embargo, and the convening of 
Lebanese deputies on 30 September to discuss 
reforms. Gen. Awn rejected the calls stating that a 
political solution was not possible without first 
obtaining a Syrian withdrawal. Lakhdar Ibrahimi, 
the committees’ Algerian envoy, arrived in Beirut 
for talks with the warring factions after visiting 
Damascus. [9/18 FBIS, WP, 9/19 FBIS] 

Sep. 20: Israeli planes bombed Palestinian targets 


belonging to the PFLP-GC near al-Na'imah. [9/21 : 


FBIS] 

Sep. 21: Deputy Nazim ai-Qadiri, a member of the 
Islamic Grouping, and an aide were assassinated in 
west Beirut. [9/21 NYT, FBIS] 

Sep. 22: Gen. Awn agreed to the Arab League 
committee's plan and cease-fire. At least 835 peo- 
ple were reported to have been killed since March 
1989. [9/23 NYT] 

Sep. 23: A cease-fire went into effect with only a 
brief insignificant breach. The security committee 
met in Beirut. It consisted of Muslim and Christian 
representatives from the army and representatives 
from the Muslim, Christian, and Druze militias. 
[9/24 NYT, 9/25 FBIS] 

Sep. 24: In Beirut, the airport, sea ports, and 
crossing points reopened. [9/25 NYT, FBIS] 

Sep. 25: The surviving deputies agreed to meet in 
Saudi Arabia on 30 September to discuss a national 
reconciliation charter. As many as 120 shells were 
fired into Bayt Meri in the Christian sector about 10 
miles east of Beirut. [9/26 NYT] 

Sep. 26: In Beirut, representatives of Hizballah- 
Hijaz and Hizballah-Kuwait warned Lebanese dep- 
uties against meeting in Saudi Arabia. [9/27 NYT] 
Sep. 30: In Taif, Saudi Arabia, 62 of Lebanon's 73 
remaining deputies—31 Christians and 31 Mus- 
lims—convened. The security committee met in 
Beirut to discuss the separation of forces in the 
hills above Beirut. [10/1 NYT] 

Oct. 1: In Taif, deputies argued about the role of 
Syria in Lebanon's future. In Beirut, Druze and 
Christian forces exchanged fire around Suq al- 
Gharb. Gen. Awn demanded a timetable for Syrian 
troop withdrawal before agreeing to peace. [10/2 


NYT] 

Oct. 2: In Taif, deputies began debating limiting the 
powers of the president and Christians contested 
the draft plan’s call for Syrian redeployment two 
years after the formation of a government rather 


than a timetable for a complete withdrawal. Mus- 
lim deputies were reported insisting that the Arab 
League’s draft plan for the redistribution of power 
be adopted without modifications. [10/3 WP] 

The Organization of the Islamic Republic of 
Lebanon threatened to kill the deputies meeting in 
Taif if they failed to endorse radical reform of the 
Lebanese political system. [10/3 FBIS] 

Oct. 3: Israeli soldiers killed two FRC guerrillas a 
few hundred yards from the Israeli border in the 
Israeli-declared ‘‘security zone." [10/5 NYT] 

Oct. 4: Druze, PFLP-GC, Amal, Hizballah, and 
other Muslim and Palestinian leaders and represen- 
tatives held talks in Tehran with Iranian officials to 
coordinate a strategy against Gen. Awn. They 
assailed the Taif talks. 

The deputies in Taif reportedly agreed to restruc- 
ture the Chamber of Deputies to allow for equal 
numbers of Muslims and Christians. [10/5 NYT] 

Christian deputies’ efforts to exact a commit- 
ment for Syrian withdrawal were rebuffed by the 
Arab League sponsors. Saudi foreign minister al- 
Faysal said that ‘‘regional complications" made 
amendments to the conference framework difficult. 
Syria had stated that it would not withdraw until 
Israeli forces left the south. [10/5 WP] 

In Washington, Fawaz Yunis, an Amal com- 
mander, was sentenced to 55 years in prison for 
hijacking an Alia jet in June 1985 on which two 
Americans were passengers. [10/5 NYT] 

Abdallah al-Amin replaced Asim Qansuh as re- 
Bional secretary for the Arab Socialist Ba'ath 
Party. [10/5 FBIS] 

Oct. 6: Two Red Cross officials were kidnapped in 
Sidon: Elio Erriquez and Emmanuel Christen. 
[10/7 NYT] 

Oct. 7: The Taif talks deadlocked over the with- 
drawal of Syrian troops. Twenty Christian deputies 
said they would accept the Arab League formula 
regarding the Syrian presence if Gen. Awn agreed 
to it. Saudi King Fahd warned the deputies that the 
present chance at working toward peace ‘‘will not 
be repeated in the foreseeable future.” Envoys and 
messages were dispatched to the two rival prime 
ministers in Beirut and to Baghdad. The Saudis 
were also reported enlisting Western nations to 
assist in moving the parties toward resolution. 

The Red Cross suspended its operations in Sidon 
at least until the release of its two employes kid- 
napped the preceding day. [10/8 NYT] 

Oct. 8: The Washington Post reported that Alge- 
rian president Chadli Bendjedid, in a ai-Sharq 
al-Awsat interview, said that Syrian president 
Asad had agreed to a Syrian withdrawat once a new 
president was elected, a unity government formed, 
and political conflicts resolved. (10/8 WP] 

Oct. 9: Schools reopened in Lebanon. [10/10 WP] 

Sadiq Ahmad Ali, an FRC member, was assas- 
sinated in Sidon. [10/11 FBIS] 

Oct. 10: Christian deputies objected to Muslim 
deputies' efforts to delete references to the presi- 
dent as commander in chief and to limit his capac- 


ity to chair cabinet meetings. Sunni deputies re- 
buffed Christian proposals to create a post for a 
Shi‘i vice premier. Sunnis also objected to a sug- 
gestion by Speaker Husseini that the speaker's 
term be extended to four years. Sunnis also ob- 
jected to Shi‘i attempts to have the prime minister 
elected by the assembly. 

In Beirut, Muslim security officials temporarily 
withdrew from the security committee after Abd 
al-Rahman Aslan, a Muslim officer, was killed by 
sniper fire on the Green Line. [10/11 WP] 

Oct. 12: Deputies were reported to have agreed to 
a new parliament of 108 seats divided evenly 
among Christians and Muslims and that a council 
of ministers would be the most powerful entity in 
the country. The plan being debated stipulated that 
the Christian president would not be allowed to 
veto council decisions though he could delay them 
and the same rule would apply to the council vis à 
vis the parliament. The president would share 
power as the commander of the army with the 
council which would be led by a Sunni. The council 
would have to approve all national security issues 
by a two-thirds majority. The president would 
chair cabinet meetings but would not have a vote. 
{10/13 WP] 

Oct. 13: A Swiss woman kidnapped on 8 October 
near Tripoli was released in Beirut. She was iden- 
tified as a 31-year-old flight attendant. [10/16 FBIS] 


Libya 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Israel, Lebanon 


1989 

July 27: At least 77 people died when a Korean Air 
jet crashed at the Tripoli airport. [7/29 NYT] 
Aug. 2: Sudanese leader Gen. Umar al-Bashir 
arrived for an official visit. [8/3 FBIS] 

Aug. 31: An agreement was signed with Chad 
outlining settlement of the Aouzou Strip dispute. It 
called for a political settlement to be negotiated 
within a year, but, should that not materialize, the 
case would be sent to the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague. 

Col. Muammar al-Qadhafi announced the reor- 
ganization of the armed forces command and the 
establishment of the General Committee for De- 
fense. [9/1 FBIS] 

Sep. 1: Libya celebrated the 20th anniversary ofthe 
Fitah revolution that brought Col. Qadhafi to 
power. Syria's President Hafiz al-Asad, Morocco's 
King Hassan II, Algerian president Chadli Bendje- 
did, and PLO chairman Yasir Arafat attended the 
festivities. [9/2 NYT] 

Sep. 4: It was reported that three months earlier, 
Col. Qadhafi informed Palestinian groups led by 
Ahmad Jibril, the Popular Front for the Liberation 
' of Palestine-General Command (PFLP-GC), and 
Abu Musa, Fatah-Revolutionary Council, that di- 
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rect funding of their organizations would be re- 
duced or stopped and that aid to Palestinians would 
be channeled through the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization and the underground leadership in the 
occupied territories. Also, in August, Qadhafi re- 
portedly informed ‘‘70 so-called liberation move- 
ments" in Tripoli to close their operations. [9/4 
NYT, 9/5 WP] 

Sep. 7: The New York Times reported that a 
German aeronautical engineer was found dead in a 
Libyan hotel in January 1989. Libyan officials said 
he died of natural causes; German authorities said 
the body had been messed with so much that they 
could not determine a cause of death. The news of 
death again raised questions about Libyan efforts 
to convert transport planes into mid-air refueling 
tankers, a project the engineer was working on. 
(9/7 NYT] 

Sep. 25: Northern Cypriot leader Rauf Denktash 
met with Col. Qadhafi in Benghazi. [9/27 FBIS] 
Oct. 6: Diplomatic relations were established with 
the Ivory Coast. [10/10 FBIS] 

Oct. 10: Foreign Minister Jadallah Azzuz al-Talhi 
was quoted in an interview as saying that Libya 
wanted normal relations with the United States. 
[10/11 FBIS] 


Morocco 
See also, Regional Affairs, Lebanon, Libya 


Oman 
See also, Jordan 


Pakistan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan 


1989 
July 16: In Islamabad at a dinner honoring Indian 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, Prime Minister Bena- 
zir Bhutto said her country was ready to enter 
"any arrangement” that would prevent the spread 
of nuclear weapons to South Asia. [7/17 NYT] 
Six members of the National Assembly and 
eleven members of the Sind Provincial Assembly 
belonging to the Muhajir Qaumi Movement (MQM) 
called for its leaders to consider leaving the gov- 
ernment and moving to the opposition bench be- 
cause of the Pakistan People's Party's (PPP) ‘‘atti- 
tude" toward the MQM and non-Sindhis. [7/19 
FBIS] 


. July 19: Sectarían clashes between Sunni Muslims, 


and members of the Ahmadi sect were reported to 
have left four people dead in Shak Sikander in the 
north. One person was killed in Hyderabad when a 
gunman opened fire in a crowd of shoppers. The 
incident followed Sindhi-Muhajir violence in pre- 
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ceding days in nearby Hala after someone killed 
Manoj Kumar, a Sindhi poet. (7/20 FBIS] 

July 22: Fazle Haq, a former governor of the North 
West Frontier Province, was arrested in connec- 
tion with the 1988 murder of Arif Hussain al- 
Hussani, head of the Shi'i Tehrik-i Nifaz-i Figah- 
Jafri (Movement for the Implementation of Shi'i 
Code). [7/24, 7/26 FBIS] 

July 28: In Peshawar, several thousand demonstra- 
tors protesting the arrest of Fazle Haq clashed with 
police. The protest was reportedly organized by 
the Islamic Democratic Alliance (IJI). [7/31 FBIS] 
Aug. 2: Prime Minister Bhutto said the government 
would privatize some of the major industries in 
1990. [8/3 FBIS] 

Aug. 6: The secret service arrested Zahid Malik, a 
newspaper publisher and author of Dr. Abdul 
Qadeer Khan and the Islamic Bomb, and banned 
sales of the book which alleges that Pakistan is 
building a nuclear bomb. 

In Lahore, Salman Taseer, deputy leader of the 
opposition PPP' in the Punjab Assembly, was ar- 
rested. [8/7 FBIS] 

A series of bombs in Peshawar and Rawalpindi 

killed five people. (8/9 FBIS] 
Aug. 8: The government banned the carrying of 
firearms, demonstrations, and non-religious public 
gatherings. One person died when a bomb ex- 
ploded in Peshawar. [8/9 FBIS] 

Oil was discovered at Pasahki near Hyderabad. 
[8/9 FBIS] 

Aug. 10: In Peshawar, the federal cabinet ratified 
an agreement with India not to attack each other's 
nuclear installations. [8/11 FBIS] 

Aug. 16: Agence France-Presse (AFP) reported 
that Muhajir-Pathan violence had left eight people 
dead in Karachi. Three others were reported killed 
11 August in ethnic violence in Nawabshah. [8/16 
FBIS] 

In Rawalpindi, police dispersed rioting PPP and 
IJI members after clashes that followed an alleged 
IJI-led attack on Rashid Mir, a PPP leader there. 
(8/17 FBIS] 2 
Aug. 17: AFP reported that because of “‘preoccu- 
pations," Prime Minister Bhutto had cancelled 
plans to visit member states of the South Asia 
Association for Regional Development and that 
Begum Nusrat Bhutto, a senior minister and the 
prime minister's mother, was slated to lead the 
Pakistani delegation at the non-aligned summit in 
Belgrade in September and the delegation to the 
United Nations General Assembly in November. 
[8/18 FBIS] 

In Islamabad, at least 50,000 men gathered to 
commemorate the one-year anniversary marking 
the death of former president Muhammad Zia 
ul-Haq. [8/18 NYT] 

AFP reported Munir Ahmad Khan, the chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, as saying that 
Pakistan would embark on a five-year program 
aimed at developing the capacity for Pakistan to 


design and manufacture its own nuclear power 
plants. [8/29 FBIS] 

Aug. 18: The second round of talks with India on 
Siachen opened in Rawalpindi. [8/21 FBIS] 

Aug. 19: Prime Minister Bhutto denied that rela- 
tions with President Ghulam Ishaq Khan were 
strained. Begum Bhutto was reported as saying on 
18 August that the prime minister's hands were tied 
because she had to get the president's approval on 
some matters. Tensions between Bhutto and Ishaq 
Khan reportedly surfaced in preceding days when 
the president declined to retire Adm. Iftikar Ah- 
mad Sirohey, chairman of the joint chiefs of staff, 
despite the prime minister's request that he do so. 
Begum later denied that any division existed. 

AFP reported that the preceding week Chief of 
Staff Mirza Aslam Beg said the military would not 
support the imposition of martial law. [8/21 FBIS] 
Aug. 20: In Lahore, the High Court ruled that the 
1985 Senate was legally constituted and valid. Its 
legitimacy was challenged because it was chosen in 
**party-less"" elections called by former president 
ul-Haq. 

At least 15 people were reported killed in two 
days of Pathan-Muhajir rioting in Karachi. [8/21 
FBIS] 

Aug. 22: At a press conference in Islamabad, Zahid 
Malik denounced Pakistani authorities for his de- 


` tention and said that 99 percent of the questions 


asked during the interrogation were about his op- 
position newspaper, the Pakistan Observer. Malik 
was not charged with a crime. [8/23 FBIS] 

Aug. 23: Prime Minister Bhutto dismissed Adm. 
Iftikhar Ahmad Sirohey as chairman of the joint 
chiefs of staff. [8/23 FBIS] 

Aug. 24: AFP quoted "sources close to” President 
Ishaq Khan as saying that Adm. Sirohey would 
continue to perform his duties until November 
1991. [8/24 FBIS] 

Sep. 13: Five people died in a bomb explosion at a 
hotel restaurant in Peshawar. [9/14 FBIS] 

Sep. 18: Punjabi police arrested two Federal inves- 
tigators dispatched to conduct tax raids. [9/21 
FBIS, 9/23 NYT] 

Sep. 20: Javad Jabbar was dismissed as information 
minister after complaining about political interfer- 
ence by advisers. [9/23 NYT] 

Sep. 23: The New York Times reported that PPP 
members were clammering for treason charges to 
be brought against IJI leader Nawaz Sharif for 
allegedly forming a bureau to conduct a “‘vilifica- 
tion campaign” and for leading a noncooperation 
movement against the government. [9/23 NYT] 
Sep. 27: In Lahore, more than 50 students were 
reported arrested during clashes between the Mus- 
lim Students Federation and the Islami Jamiat-i 
Tulaba. A one-month ban was placed on student 
demonstrations. [9/27 FBIS] 

Oct. 3: Prime Minister Bhutto returned from an 
official visit to Bangladesh. [10/4 FBIS] 

Oct. 7: The Baluchistan Assembly adopted a reso- 
lution calling for more autonomy. [10/10 FBIS] 


Oct. 10: G.M. Syed, leader of the Sind National 
Alliance, was arrested after he fled from Kashmir 
to Punjab after a detention order was reportedly 
served on him the preceding day. [10/10, 10/11 
FBIS] 

Oct. 12: US president George Bush was reported to 
have informed the Congress that Pakistan did not 
“possess a nuclear explosive devise.” The asser- 
tion was necessary for continued aid to Pakistan. 
[10/12 WP] 


Qatar 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Jordan 


1989 
July 18: A new cabinet was announced: 

Hamad ibn Khalifah al-Thani, Defense and Heir 
Apparent 

Abd al-Aziz ibn Khalifah al-Thani, Finance and 
Oil 

Hamad ibn Jasim ibn Hamad al-Thani, Economy 
and Trade 

Abdallah ibn Khalifah al-Thani, Interior 

Hamad ibn Suhaym al-Thani, Information and 
Culture 

Ahmad ibn Sayf al-Thani, Justice 

Khalid ibn Muhammad ibn Ali al-Thani, Public 
Health 

Hamad ibn Jasim ibn Jabr al-Thani, Municipal 
Affairs and Agriculture 

Isa ibn Ghanim al-Kuwari, Amiri Court Affairs 

Abdallah ibn Salih al-Mani, Transportation and 
Communications 

Abdallah ibn Khalifah al-Atiyah, Foreign Affairs 

Abd al-Aziz Abdallah Turki, Education 

Mubarak Ali al-Khatir, Electricity and Water 

Ahmad Muhammad Ali al-Subay'i, Industry and 
Public Works 

Abd al-Rahman Sa‘id al-Dirham, Labor, Social 
Affairs, and Housing [7/18 FBIS] 
Aug. 24: Diplomatic relations were established 
with Yugolsavia. [8/25 FBIS] 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Egypt, Iran, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon 


1989 

Aug. 1: The Washington Post reported that the 
United States and Saudi Arabia had begun secret 
negotiations for the Saudis to take over all or some 
of the operational costs for the floating barge in the 
Gulf used by the US Navy during the ''tanker war” 
in the Iran-Irag War. The negotiations followed 
what was perceived as suspicious Iranian activity 
at Silkworm launch sites and renewed speedboat 
activity in the northern Gulf after the US towed the 
barge south. [8/1 WP] 
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Aug. 9: In Beirut, the Cells of Martyr Walid al- 
Musa threatened attacks against royal family mem- 
bers outside the kingdom unless they released 
Kuwaitis arrested July 1989 for causing distur- 
bances in Mecca. [8/9 FBIS] 

Sep. 4: King Fahd postponed a visit to the United 
States so he could concentrate on the Lebanese 
situation. The visit was also postponed in July for 
the same reason. [9/5 NYT] 

Sep. 21: In Mecca, 16 Kuwaiti Shias of Saudi and 
Iranian origin were beheaded in connection with 
the 10 July bombings in Mecca during the hajj and 
other terrorist acts. The alleged ringleader of the 
group reportedly confessed that Iran ordered the 
sabotage and that the men involved had been 
trained by Iranian diplomats in Kuwait. [9/21 
FBIS, 9/22 NYT] 

Sep. 23: Iranian officials denied involvement in the 
Mecca bombings. [9/24 WP] 

Sep. 24: Hizballah-Hijaz released a statement 
threatening the Saudi royal family in retaliation for 
the 21 September beheadings. [9/25 FBIS] 

Sep. 26: In Beirut, spokesmen for Hizballah-Hijaz 
and Hizballah-Kuwait vowed to avenge the execu- 
tions of the 16 Kuwaitis by attacking Saudi, Ku- 
waiti, and US targets. Agence France-Presse 
(AFP) reported that dozens of people had been 
arrested in Saudi Arabia in the preceding 18 
months; many were engineers working for 
ARAMCO. Four *'religious dignitaries’’ were also 
reported arrested. [9/26 FBIS] 

A group calling itself the Bangladesh Revolution- 
ary Justice Organization threatened to avenge the 
beheading of the 16 Kuwaitis. The group delivered 
the message to AFP in Dhaka. [9/28 FBIS] 

Oct. 11: The Bush administration informed Con- 
gress that it intended to sell 315 M1-A2 tanks to the 
kingdom. [10/16 WP] 


Sudan 
See also, Iraq 


1989 


July 17: The Revolutionary Command Council 
(RCC) appointed political supervisors for regions. 
[8/1 FBIS] 

July 19: Agence France-Presse (AFP) reported that 
Sudanese People’s Liberation Movement and 
Army (SPLM/SPLA) leader John Garang had an- 
nounced five conditions for meeting Lt. Gen. Umar 
al-Bashir, head of the RCC. Garang wanted to 
know the future of previous accords, the new 
government’s attitude in regard to the south and its 
outlook for Sudan, ‘‘the attitude of the junta to 
coalitions in the Arab world," and its ability to 
respect its future agreements. [7/20 FBIS] 

July 22: The RCC proclaimed the establishment of 
special price courts. [8/3 FBIS] 
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July 23: Egyptian president Husni Mubarak 
stopped for talks while en route to a meeting in 
Addis Ababa. 

The RCC released several persons associated 
with the government of former president Jaafar 
Numayri who were imprisoned by former prime 
minister Sadiq al-Mahdi. [7/24 FBIS] 

July 25: Gen. Bashir extended the cease-fire with 
the SPLA for another month. [7/26 FBIS] 

July 28: The RCC issued a decree reorganizing 
government organs and redefining jurisdictions. 
The RCC was designated the legislative authority 
and the Council of Ministers the executive author- 
ity. The head of state was designated the highest 
constitutional authority. [7/31 FBIS] 

July 29: Gen. Bashir appointed Jalal Ali Lutfi chief 
justice. [8/1 FBIS] 

July 30: Gen. Bashir said there would be ‘‘no 
return for the parties.” [8/1 FBIS] 

Aug. 2: The government ordered the confiscation 
of all property belonging to the dissolved political 
parties. [8/3 FBIS] 

Aug. 8: The Sudan News Agency (SUNA) reported 
the imposition of restrictions on persons desiring to 
travel abroad and those seeking medical treatment 
elsewhere. [8/9 FBIS] 

Aug. 9: At least eight trade union leaders were 
reported to have been arrested. They had sent a 
memorandum dated 31 July to the RCC protesting 
their banning. [8/10 FBIS] 

Aug. 10: Al-Sharq al-Awsat published a 3 July 
letter from former prime minister Sadiq al-Mahdi to 
Gen. Bashir in which he proposed a framework for 
reconciliation and attempted to explain his actions 
in office. [8/16 FBIS] 

Investigations into the financial and administra- 
tive practices of the al-Mahdi government were 
initiated. [8/11 FBIS] 

Aug. 11: Appointees to southern governorships 
were announced. [8/15 FBIS] 

Aug. 14: SPLA leader Garang accused Gen. Bashir 
of harboring a: secret plan to make Sudan an 
Islamic state and of planning to partition it. [8/15 
FBIS] 

Aug. 15: SPLA leader Garang said the military 
junta should resign so a broad-based government 
could be formed. Garang added that this would be 
the condition for ending the civil war. [8/17 FBIS] 
Aug. 16: Information Minister Ali Shummu an- 
nounced that the government would allow the 
publication of two new government dailies: al- 
Sudan al-Jadid and al-Ingas. [8/18 FBIS] 

Aug. 17: The Economic Affairs Committee gave 
citizens until 31 August to sell their hard currency 
to commercial banks. [8/18 FBIS] 

Aug. 19: Talks began between the government and 
the SPLA in Addis Ababa. [8/21 FBIS] 

Aug. 21: Agence France-Presse reported that 
SPLA-government talks ended with little progress. 
[8/22 FBIS] à 


According to the Washington Post, the talks 
collapsed over the issue of Islamic punishments. 
[8/22 WP] 

Aug. 22: Despite a cease-fire, some 59 government 
soldiers were believed killed in an ambush in Blue 
Nile Province between Kurmuk and Damazine. 
[8/30 FBIS] 

Aug. 23: Omdurman radio reported that RCC mem- 
ber Dominic Kassiano had announced that the 
cease-fire would be extended. [8/25 FBIS] 

Aug. 27: The government recalled its ambassador 
to Iran after remarks on Iranian television accusing 
the government of ambiguity regarding the applica- 
tion of sharia. [8/28 FBIS] 

Aug. 28: The government was reported to have 
freed 23 Sudanese National Party members impris- 
oned under the preceding government for allegedly 
plotting against it. [9/6 FBIS] , 
Aug. 30: Al-Sudani al-Hadith began circulation. I 
was the first political daily to be published since the 
30 June coup. The Culture and Information Minis- 
try supervised its publication. Al-Quwat al-Musal- 
lahah, the organ of the armed forces, was the only 
newspaper to remain open after the coup. [8/31 
FBIS] 

FBIS cited an al-Majallah (London) report that 
contended that Egypt and Sudan had agreed to 
continue to uphold the 1976 joint defense agree- 
ment despite the decision of former prime minister 
Sadiq al-Mahdi to abrogate it. [8/30 FBIS] 

Sep. 2: Idris al-Banna, former president of the 
Supreme Council, was sentenced to 40 years im- 
prisonment for economic sabotage and other simi- 
lar charges. [9/5 FBIS] 

Sep. 5: The government established a committee to 
oversee a national dialogue on peace issues. [9/12 
FBIS] 

Sep. 6: The British Broadcasting Company re- 
ported that Sarah al-Mahdi, wife of former prime 
minister al-Mahdi, had been arrested. [9/7 FBIS] 
Sep. 9: A national peace conference began in 
Khartoum. SPLA leader Garang did not show. 
[9/11 FBIS] 

Sep. 12: The government decided to halt the import 
of sugar and rely entirely on domestic production. 
[9/21 FBIS] 

Sep. 13: The government announced that the ban 
on foreign volunteer organizations and national 
organizations would be lifted and the groups rereg- 
istered. [9/15 FBIS] 

Sep. 14: The RCC decided to permit defense law- 
yers to represent people accused before special 
courts. [9/21 FBIS] 

Sep. 16: Uthman Umar al-Sharif, the former hous- 
ing minister, was sentenced to five years in prison 
and fined for illegal land use and distribution. [9/19 
FBIS] 

Sep. 17: The first issue of al-Ingadh al-Watani was 
published. [9/21 FBIS] 

Sep. 19: The government removed subsidies from 
basic consumer commodities. [9/26 FBIS] 


Sep. 20: At Khartoum University, students dis- 
rupted a speech by a member of the RCC demand- 
ing that the government resign and restore democ- 
racy. [9/26 FBIS] 

Reports circulated that Ethiopia had decided to 
halt aid to the SPLA effective 1 October. The 
SPLA denied the reports and that it was even 
receiving aid. [9/21 FBIS] 

Sep. 24: Al-Ittihad (Abu Dhabi) reported that Gen. 
Bashir had expressed his displeasure to Egypt 
about the political activities of former president 
Numayri. [9/26 FBIS] 

Sep. 29: Gen. Bashir decreed the formation of 
steering committees for the trade unions and pre- 
paratory committees for businessmen. [10/4 FBIS] 
Sep. 30: Gen. Bashir extended the cease-fire for 
another month. [10/3 FBIS] 

Oct. 2: WAKH (Manama) reported that SPLA Col. 
Garang had asked Ugandan leaders if his group 
could operate from their territory. [10/3 FBIS] 
Oct. 9: Officials told SUNA that asylum had been 
granted to an Ethiopian pilot who landed his MiG 
in Khartoum on 29 September. [10/11 FBIS] 

Oct. 13: The government was reported moving 
reinforcements into Juba. [10/16 FBIS] 


Syria 


See also, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Libya 


1989 

Aug. 8: The al-Tayyanah and al-Tanf oil fields 
began production. [8/14 FBIS] 

Aug. 22: Baghdad radio reported that an attempt 
had been made on the life of Abd al-Aziz Mash- 
ariqah, the governor of Aleppo. [8/23 FBIS] 

Sep. 17: Ma'ariv (Israel) cited an article published 
by RAFAEL, Israel's Armaments Development 
Authority, that asserted that Syria had begun ''in- 
vesting huge efforts" on nuclear research and 
development aimed at building six nuclear power 
reactors. [9/21 FBIS] 


Tunisia 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1989 
Sep. 28: President Zine al-Abidine Ben Ali dis- 
missed Prime Minister Hedi Baccouche and re- 
placed him with Justice Minister Hamed Karoui 
who supported austerity measures sought by the 
country's creditors. [9/28 WP] 

Moncef Bouaziz was appointed justice minister. 
[9/29 FBIS] 
Oct. 8: Three Renaissance Movement leaders were 
reported arrested, including secretary general Ab- 
delfattah Mourou. [10/10 FBIS] 
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Oct. 9: President Ben Ali made new appointments 
to the Political Bureau of the Democratic Rally. 
[10/10 FBIS] 


Turkey 


See also, Regional Affairs, Iraq 


1989 
July 19: IRNA reported that one person died when 
1,500 Kurds were forced to cross into Iran from 
Turkey during the preceding two days. [7/19 FBIS] 
Seven people convicted in the trial of the Revo- 
lutionary Path Organization were sentenced to 
death and thirty-nine were sentenced to life impris- 
onment. [7/20 FBIS] 
July 21: Tehran radio reported that outside the US 
embassy, protesters demonstrated against the ap- 
pointment of Morton Abramowitz as ambassador 
to Turkey. [7/28 FBIS] 
July 24: A bomb exploded outside the Istanbul 
Chamber of Industry. [7/28 FBIS] 
Aug. 2: Two prisoners on a hunger strike protesting 
prison conditions reportedly died of dehydration: 
Necdet Yalcinkaya and Husnu Eroglu. An earlier 
report said they had been killed in ''incidents" 
while they were being transferred from Eskisehir 
Prison to Aydin Prison. [8/3 FBIS] 
Aug. 5: Ankara radio reported that convicts, but 
not detainees, would have to wear uniforms and 
that guards present at lawyer-client meetings 
would stand out of earshot. [8/7 FBIS] 
Aug. 17: Agence France-Presse reported that 23 
hunger-striking prisoners were in comas, 60 were 
paralyzed, and 5 had lost their sight. The strikes 
began in June in protest of prison conditions. The 
inmates wanted to abolish uniforms, continuous 
transfers, and gain access to newspapers. [8/18 
FBIS] 
Aug. 18: The hunger strike reportedly ended at 
Aydin Prison. [8/21 FBIS] 
Aug. 14: Bulgarians of Turkish descent were re- 
ported streaming into Turkey at a rate in excess of 
4,000 a day. At least 279,000 were reported to have 
already arrived in Turkey. [8/15 NYT] 
Aug. 21: The government announced that on 22 
August it would close its border to ethnic Turks 
leaving Bulgaria. Officials said the move was de- 
signed to force Bulgaria into negotiating a diplo- 
matic solution to the mass exodus. It was reported 
that high unemployment and the housing situation 
were also factors in the decision. Reportedly the 
border would reopen once an agreement with Bul- 
garia was signed regulating tke flow of people and 
guaranteeing the property and civil rights of those 
remaining in Bulgaria. Until then, only those with 
proper visas would be allowed entry. [8/22 NYT, 
FBIS] ] 
Aug. 24: Justice Minister Oltan Sungurlu an- 
nounced proposed prison reforms including giving 
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prisoners the right to complain and have their 
rights explained to them. [8/25 FBIS] 
Aug. 30: The Supreme Court annulled parts of 
prison regulations passed in 1988 against which 
prisoners were protesting. [8/31 FBIS] 
Sep. 11: Yildirim Akbulut was reelected speaker of 
the Turkish Grand National Assembly. [9/12 FBIS] 
In Izmir, a bomb exploded at the Motherland 
Party headquarters. [9/12 FBIS] 
A bomb was reported thrown at the US consu- 
late at Tepebasi. [9/15 FBIS] 
Sep. 23: Ten self-exiled communist leaders arrived 
in Istanbul and were promptly detained. [9/25 
FBIS] 
Sep. 27: The cabinet decided to recognize the 
authority of the European Human Rights Court for 
three years. [9/28 FBIS] 
Sep. 29: At the United Nations, Foreign Minister 
Mesut Yilmaz said that approximately 25,000 of the 
Turkish refugees from Bulgaria had returned be- 
cause of the lack of jobs and housing conditions. 
Only 10 percent of those who arrived in Turkey had 
found jobs. Some also returned to be with family. 
[10/1 NYT] 
Oct. 8: Outlines and procedures were announced 
for the scheduled 10 November presidential elec- 
tions. [10/10 FBIS] 
Oct. 11: The General Assembly called for the 
rejection of a bill in the US Congress calling for 
April 24, 1990, to be designated a day of remem- 
brance for the 75th anniversary of the Armenian 
genocide. (10/12 FBIS] 


UAE 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Jordan 


1989 


July 18: Lawyers said they were advising families 
against accepting the US offer of compensation for 
the deaths of their members in July 1988 when the 
Iranian plane they were flying in was hit by a US 
Navy missile over the Gulf. The lawyers said they 
were encouraging the families to seek up to 15- 
times more in US courts than what the US govern- 
ment was offering. The government was offering 
six-figure payments. [7/19 WP] 

Aug. 1: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Romania. [8/1 FBIS] 

Aug. 2: The Washington Post reported diplomats 
as saying that Dubai police had concluded that 
Iranian intelligence agents were responsible for the 
4 June assassination of Ataollah Bay-Ahmadi, a 
former military intelligence colonel under Shah 
Muhammad Reza Pahlavi. Bayahmadi was also 
associated with the Flag of Freedom Organization. 
[8/2 WP] 

Sep. 4: Diplomatic relations at the ambassadorial 
level were established with Poland. [9/7 FBIS] 
Oct. 12: Hamdan ibn Muhammad al-Nuhayyan, 
deputy prime minister, died. [10/12 FBIS] 


Yemen 


See also, Regional Affairs 





AFGHANISTAN 


The Tragedy of Afghanistan: A First- 
hand Account, by Raja Anwar, tr. by Khalid 
Hasan. London and New York: Verso, 1988. 
Distrib. Routledge, Chapman and Hall, New 
York. xvii -- 253 pages. Notes to p. 280. 
Index to p. 286. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Henry S. Bradsher 


Unusual experience has given Raja Anwar a 
unique perspective on modern Afghanistan 
that deserves attention but one that must be 
consulted with cautious skepticism. His book 
offers previously unavailable versions of the 
early days and factional strife of the People's 
Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA). 
Much of it is revealing and believable, but 
overall the book has enough errors and ques- 
tionable interpretations to raise doubts. 

A Pakistani leftist, Anwar went to Afghan- 
istan shortly after Zulfikar Ali Bhutto's exe- 
cution in 1979. With an "openly critical atti- 
tude towards both Brezhnev and Karmal"' (p. 
x) he was imprisoned from October 1980 
until March 1983 and left the country in 
January 1984. Both in prison and out, Anwar 
talked with numerous Afghans. Although his 


Book Reviews 


book has a wide range of footnoted sources, 
not always well used, he seems primarily to 
have accepted a version of events told by 
fellow inmates loyal to the Khalqi party fac- 
tion at Pul-i-Charki prison that is kinder to 
Hafizullah Amin than disinterested observers 
have been. 

Anwar delineates the study groups that 
merged on January 1, 1965, to form the 
PDPA, but he fails to note the several sepa- 
rate leftist factions that developed indepen- 
dently in the armed forces. He gives a useful 
listing of Khalgi and Parchami leaders at the 
time of the 1977 reconciliation, which he 
attributes to work of the Iranian Tudeh Party 
leader—ignoring evidence of a significant, 
perhaps pivotal, role of the Indian commu- 
nists and failing to explain the Soviet role in 
either effort. Although the book has abundant 
insider tidbits, Anwar does not shed any light 
on the murder of Mir Akbar Khyber that set 
in motion events leading to the PDPA’s com- 
ing to power; instead, he defends Amin 
against blame and focuses suspicion on the ' 
Muhammad Daoud regime, leaving a mystery 
that Parcham in power has been curiously 
reluctant to explore. 

The failure to distinguish army factions 
undermines Anwar's account of the April 
1978 coup (the **Saur Revolution") and the 
structure of the new PDPA regime. Having 
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accepted Amin's questionable claim to have 
organized the coup, Anwar is unable to un- 
derstand the significance of a separate mili- 
tary group in the new leadership. He then 
interprets the power struggle until September 
1979, when Amin completed his takeover of 
Nur Muhammad Taraki's authority, as being 
between Amin and the soldiers who staged 
the coup. Anwar ignores evidence that the 
Soviets were concerned about this struggle 
and alarmed by the effects of Amin's harsh 
policies. Instead, he contends that divided 
views within the Soviet embassy, the KGB 
residence, and the military-advisory group 
largely nullified any Soviet influence. There is 
extensive published material on a Soviet ef- 
fort to ameliorate policies, perhaps even to 
have Amin removed, in an effort to tamp 
down the growing revolt against the PDPA. 
Because this is evidence of embassy efforts, 
however, perhaps Anwar is right about nulli- 
fication. 

Anwar's bitter dislike for Babrak Karmal 
colors his account of events after the Decem- 
ber 1979 Soviet invasion that installed Kar- 
mal in power. He reports disillusionment of 
PDPA workers with the Soviets. Maybe An- 
war was not as surprised as many other 
observers were by the way the PDPA rallied 
after the departure in 1986 of Karmal and in 
1989 of his Soviet protectors. 


Henry S. Bradsher is the author of Afghani- 
stan and the Soviet Union (Durham, NC: 
Duke University Press, 1983). 


IRAN AND THE GULF 


Bahrain: The Modernization of Autoc- 
racy, by Fred H. Lawson. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1989. Westview Profiles/ 
Nations of the Contemporary Middle East. 
xiii + 135 pages. Bibl. to p. 142. Index to p. 
146. $32.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph A. Kechichian 


Despite its importance in the region, Bahrain 
traditionally was eclipsed by its more power- 


ful neighbors in setting the course of events in 
the Persian Gulf. This situation changed in 
the 1980s as the island-state gained political 
and diplomatic prominence. In 1987-88, for 
example, Western states relied chiefly on 
Manama to service their military armadas in 
the area. Remarkably, Bahrain managed to 
meet its international responsibilities without 
neglecting its domestic obligations. Yet, the 
political price paid by the al-Khalifah to bal- 
ance internal and external policies was 
heavy. Starting in the 1950s, Bahrain experi- 
enced strikes, upheavals against the regime, 
religious intolerance, stormy constitutional 
debates, and a coup attempt in 1981 foiled at 
the last moment. Indeed, Bahrain was unique 
in the Persian Gulf in more ways than one. 

Most of this fascinating era is carefully 
discussed by Fred H. Lawson in this skillful 
overview. Intended as an introductory vol- 
ume, the study accomplishes its assigned 
tasks by presenting, in a tight form, a good 
deal of scholarly information. The strength of 
the book lies in the analysis of the relation- 
ship of British rule to the turbulent nationalist 
events of the 1950s and contemporary politi- 
cal and economic affairs. The chapter on the 
nationalist movements of the 1950s, one of 
the best parts of the study, presents in 25 
pages some of the more complex issues Bahr- 
ainis faced throughout the 1950s and 1960s. 
The discussion on Britain is also remarkable 
in its analysis of how the imperial policies of 
the British government led to a consolidation 
of power for and by the al-Khalifah. Lawson 
also provides the reader with a useful primer 
of radical challengers to the regime. 

There are, nevertheless, key issues that 
deserve a good deal more attention than 
provided here. For example, the Bahrain- 
Qatar dispute over both the Hawar Islands 
and the Fasht al-Dibal coral reef (not an 
island as stated on pp. 82 and 133), merit 
detailed scrutiny. Because Bahrain is com- 
mitted (along with its conservative Arab Gulf 
neighbors) to a regional alliance, intra-state 
rivalries remain an obstacle to peaceful coex- 
istence. Statements to the contrary notwith- 
standing, relations between Bahrain and Qa- 
tar are not very peaceful and, although 
certain crises temporarily ‘‘end,”’ no perma- 


nent resolutions are usually reached on these 
thorny territorial issues. In this instance, the 
dispute is sovereignty not only over a few 
islands and coral reefs, but also over the 
natural resources underneath the sea. Pre- 
sumably, Bahrain would very much like to 
extend its exploration rights to the body of 
water stretching between its main island and 
the Hawar inlets. Moreover, Manama has a 
financial stake in this dispute because it was 
seriously affected by the recent fall in oil 
prices as well as by the withdrawal of several 
major international banks during the past 
three years. Bahrain clearly needs additional 
revenues to satisfy a large middle-class pop- 
ulation (mostly Shia) whose economic wel- 
fare is one guarantee of political loyalty to the 
Sunni al-Khalifah authority. Thus the dispute 
between Bahrain and Qatar is one that helps 
shape the country's foreign policy and con- 
tains significance beyond that explored in this 
work. 

The limited discussion of this political issue 
does not diminish the value of this useful 
study, however. Bahrain is a welcome addi- 
tion to the literature and should be widely 
used in international relations classes. 


Joseph A. Kechichian is the author of the 
forthcoming Arab Search for Security in the 
Persian Gulf. 


The Eagle and the Lion: The Tragedy of 
American-Iranian Relations, by James A. 
Bill. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 
1988. xiii + 448 pages. Bibl. to p. 461. Notes 
to p. 509. Index to p. 520. $25.00 cloth. $13.95 


paper. 
Reviewed by Marvin Zonis 


This is a stimulating and profound study of 
the sorry tale of US-Iranian relations. Blame 
can be placed on both sides, but Bill appro- 
priately considers only the American side of 
the relationship. The author remains true to 
the credo that every decent analysis begins 
with self-analysis. He offers a profound and 
searching examination of the American re- 
sponsibility for the debacle. A study of the 
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Iranian side will have to wait until Iranian 
records are available. 

Bill makes the case that the United States 
used Iran in ways that were important to 
American national goals, to the financial 
goals of certain American corporations, and 
to the personal goals of many individual 
Americans. On many occasions, the interests 
of the different actors became hopelessly 
muddled, making it difficult to understand 
which goals of which actors were being 
served. 

The pattern appears to have begun in the 
1940s, but accelerated with a vengeance 
when President Lyndon Johnson came to 
power. As the US became mired in Vietnam 
and was increasingly challenged by Soviet 
global expansionism, the shah appeared an 
ever more stable and solid ally. American 
policy makers did occasionally consider the 
consequences of this intense embrace for the 
future of the shah and for the American 
position in Iran, but no one had the courage 
to make fundamental alterations in the US- 
Iranian relationship. Iran under the shah was 
simply too valuable. To be sure, many Irani- 
ans knew precisely how to play Washington 
and individual Americans for their maximum 
benefit—and no one knew that better than the 
shah—but the US as the superpower, Bill 
makes clear, ultimately bore the greatest 
share of the responsibility. 

Bill also manages to relate stunning details 
of the connections between the Rockefellers, 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, Henry Kiss- 
inger, and the shah; of the ways in which this 
relationship was deepened; and the extent to 
which the Rockefellers and Henry Kissinger 
worked to preserve the rule of the shah and to 
care for the royal personage after his flight 
from Iran, including providing the shah with 
his two closest assistants-in-exile, Americans 
Joseph Reed and Robert Armao. 

The major contribution of this book is the 
author's argument that the difficulties that 
characterized the Iran-American link are sys- 
temic to US foreign policy. To correct those 
failings, Bill provides a dozen insightful les- 
sons that need to be applied to US foreign 
policy in order to save the nation from future 
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disasters of the magnitude that followed the 
fall of the shah. 


Marvin Zonis, University of Chicago 


Insurgency through Culture and Religion: 
The Islamic Revolution of Iran, by M.M. 
Salehi. New York: Praeger Publishers, 1988. 
X + 177 pages. Append. to p. 179. Bibl. to p. 
183. Index to p. 186. $37.95. 


Reviewed by Farzeen Nasri 


Although numerous volumes have been pub- 
lished on the Iranian Revolution, Professor 
Salehi's work is a valuable addition to the 
literature in that it explores the subject from a 
useful though inadequately treated angle: 
*how people finally managed to develop a 
successful strategy leading to a national up- 
rising and why this strategy relied heavily on 
religious and symbolic means.” The author 
concludes that ‘‘insurgency through religion 
was not simply their only choice but the only 
effective option left to them” (p. 133). 

The author, an Iranian sociologist who 
lived in Iran during the revolution, provides 
the reader with a detailed account of complex 
events that benefit from the sensitive obser- 
vations of a native social scientist. As such, 
this work is of special value to **non-Iranian"" 
social scientists, for whom the book is in- 
tended (p. 25). 

Despite its many strengths, this book suf- 
fers from certain shortcomings, the most im- 
portant of which is its theoretical deficiency. 

, Although the author discusses at length the 
role of ‘‘modernization’’ in the Iranian Rev- 
olution (for example, pp. 109—77), he fails to 
give adequate attention to its theoretical rel- 
evance. This leads the author to assert that 
**the Iranian Revolution is only a single case 
and a case that seems to be historically spe- 
cific,” and that, if treated as such, ‘‘we may 
be prevented from overgeneralizing based on 
Iranian findings" (p. 175). 

The revolution, despite its unique charac- 
teristics, could be explained to a significant 
degree through James C. Davies’ “V” and 
“J” curves, Ted R. Gurr's theory of ‘‘rela- 


tive deprivation," and Samuel P. Hunting- 
ton's findings on the interaction of modern- 
ization, education, and instability.! Table I of 
the present volume (p. 179), in fact, clearly 
supports Huntington's findings. The Iranian 
Revolution, rather than being treated as his- 
torically specific, may well be used as a case 
study to determine the best alternative, 
among those introduced by David Apter,? 
available to the leader of a ‘‘sacred-hierar- 
chial” type government who wishes to move 
his country toward a ‘‘secular-pyramidal’’ 
one. 

The Iranian Revolution fits Crane 
Brinton’s theory on the stages of revolution,? 
and also can be cited as an example of 
Chalmers Johnson's theory of revolution.4 
The effect of modernization on the attitude of 
the population toward their government that 
Salehi refers to in great detail is none other 
than Johnson's concept of ‘‘dissynchroniza- 
tion" brought about by externally derived 
changes in values. 

This book is a welcome addition to the 
literature on revolution in general and the 
Iranian Revolution in particular, its short- 
comings notwithstanding. It provides a de- 
tailed account of the relationship between 
culture, religion, and revolution in Iran and 
emphasizes the need to adopt a ‘“‘holistic’”’ 
approach in such studies. 


Farzeen Nasri, Ventura College 


1. James C. Davies, “Toward a Theory of 
Revolution," in James C. Davies, ed., When Men 
Revolt and Why (New York: Free Press, 1971); 
Ted R. Gurr, Why Men Rebel (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1970); Samuel P. Hun- 
tington, Political Order in Changing Societies 
(New Haven, CT and London: Yale University 
Press, 1968). 

2. David Apter, The Politics of Moderniza- 
tion (Chicago and London: University of Chicago 
Press, 1965). 

3. Crane Brinton, The Anatomy of Revolu- 
tion (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1965). 

4. Chalmers Johnson, Revolutionary 
Change (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 
1982). 


ISRAEL 


Israeli Visions and Divisions: Cultural 
Change and Political Conflict, by Myron J. 
Aronoff. New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction 
Publishers, 1989. xxviii + 160 pages. Refs. to 
p. 169. Indices to p. 178. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Ian S. Lustick 


In Israeli Visions and Divisions, Myron 
Aronoff asks what it is that holds the Israeli 
polity together. His answer is Zionism, not as 
a coherent ideology, an inspiring movement, 
or a matrix of legitimate institutions, but, at 
most, as a ‘‘civil religion." But in Aronoff's 
account, even this minimalist view of Zion- 
ism's contemporary role is exaggerated. Em- 
phasizing the polarization of opinion over 
whether to exchange territory for peace and 
over the religious role of the state, Israeli 
Zionists are seen to share only ''the convic- 
tion that the Jewish people have an absolute 
right to political sovereignty in their ancient 
homeland” (p. 156). Attached to this basic 
commonality is a repertoire of myths, legiti- 
mizing criteria, and rhetorical motifs, whose 
main contribution to the integrity of the soci- 
ety is that bitter antagonists can thereby 
understand just how profound are their dif- 
ferences. 

But as a political anthropologist, Aronoff is 
committed to viewing Israel as a total soci- 
ety. He refuses to limit his consideration only 
to Zionist Jews, noting that two groups 
whose attitudes range from non-Zionism to 
militant anti-Zionism—ultra-orthodox Jews 
and Israeli Arabs—are the fastest growing 
demographic segments of the Israeli popula- 
tion. These are ‘‘significant minorities" that 
**do not identify with or [even] actively reject 
the most basic symbols of the Zionist civil 
religion” (p. 141). 

For all the stresses and strains Aronoff 
identifies, including dangers of civil war, he is 
still able to consider Israel a “normal” polit- 
ical society. From an anthropological per- 
spective, he argues, all cultures are uneasy 
combinations of contradictory impulses 
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whose codes change in ragged correspon- 
dence to constant transformations of political 
interest and social fact. The anthropological 
abstractness with which he can thereby con- 
struct Israel as a ‘‘normal’’ country is consis- 
tent with his explicitly acknowledged politi- 
cal sympathies. These lie with what he terms 
“humanistic Zionism," the classical form of 
the ideology that aspires to build a small 
sensible ‘‘normal’’ state, capable of living at 
peace with its neighbors and itself. 

The book is composed of a series of over- 
lapping essays that examine the decline of 
Labor Zionist hegemony, the failure of the 
Likud to establish its own political and ideo- 
logical dominance, and efforts of non-party 
hawkish and dovish groups to advance their 
dramatically different visions of what Israel 
should be. Aronoff’s style is that of the en- 
gaged enthnographer, notebook in hand. His 
portrait of an open-air debate between repre- 
sentatives of Gush Emunim and Netivot Sha- 
lom, a religious peace group, is a gem. 

But Aronoff is also a shrewd political ob- 
server. He concludes with a description of 
the impact of the Palestinian uprising on the 
Israeli peace movement. Prescient comments 
on the potential for elections in the West 
Bank and Gaza are accompanied by a hopeful 
exhortation to rethink the Zionist vision in 
terms that might at least have a chance of 
accommodating contemporary realities. 


Ian S. Lustick, Professor of Government, 
Dartmouth College 


LEBANON AND SYRIA 


Amal and the Shi‘a: Struggle for the Soul 
of Lebanon, by Augustus Richard Norton. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1987. xxii 
+ 143 pages. Notes to p. 210. Bibl. to p. 222. 
Index to p. 238. $25.00 cloth. $10.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Chibli Mallat 


At a time when, yet again, tragedy focuses 
the world’s attention on Lebanon and its 
beleaguered south, it is refreshing to read a 
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balanced, though not indifferent, analysis by 
an informed observer of the Lebanese Shi'i 
community. With the south as the past and 
potential prey for two ruthless predators, 
Damascus and Tel Aviv, some intellectual 
comfort can be found in a work that has not 
forgotten the people who live in that narrow 
stretch of Middle Eastern land. 

Norton, a professor at West Point, had the 
curiosity and the courage to visit the Leba- 
nese south, to meet its inhabitants, and to 
understand the tragic dilemmas they have 
faced since independence. The reader is car- 
ried from the early phase of the Lebanese 
civil war, when the south was almost forgot- 
ten, to the slow and inexorable awakening of 
consciousness, which corresponded to the 
area's characterization as ‘‘Fatahland’’ and 
Israel's brutal retaliatory policy there, 
through the first and second invasion of the 
country, in 1978 and 1982, and to the chaotic 
and ominous aftermath. 

The analysis of the emergence of the two 
political forces, Amal and the radical Islamic 
movements, with which the majority of Leb- 
anon's Shia have identified politically, is re- 
markable, although one might disagree with 
some of the points raised. The murky genesis 
of the Hizballah is perhaps not as precise as 
Norton suggests when he writes that it was 
“founded in 1978” (p. 101). An evaluation of 
the Shi'i institutional relationship with Iran, 
through the clerical system within the larger 
civil society, might cast a better light on the 
structure (or absence of structure) of Hizbal- 
lah's organization, as well as the intriguing 
dialectic of the grass-roots and spiritual lead- 
ership, such as that offered in the case of 
Muhammad Husayn Fadlallah. One could 
also question the weight given in the book to 
the purely sectarian factor in the Lebanese 
drama. 

These arguable points notwithstanding, the 
book is a concise and elegant monograph on 
Shi'i politics in the recent history of Leba- 
non. Its best value rests in its analysis of the 
rise of Amal and its significance on the Leb- 
anese scene. Norton knows the protagonists 
at the head of the movement well and has a 
keen sense of the complex mentalities of the 
fragmented Shi'i polity. He follows the intri- 


cate layers at each stage with insight and a 
felicitous use of language. The portrayal of 
“the instinct" of Abd al-Amir Qabalan ‘‘for 
the vernacular of populism" (p. 114), the 
description of the **hyphenated identity" (p. 
9) of the Lebanese and their “‘tonsorial pref- 
erences" (p. 26), and the discussion of 
“Amal’s reinvigoration of Shi‘i orthopraxy’’: 
offer vivid images written by an observer who 
is comfortable with his terrain. 

The work will remain relevant beyond its 
scholarly appeal. The author is correct, un- 
fortunately, in his conclusion that the ‘‘pos- 
sibility of a reeruption of violence in the 
South lurks like a phantom" (p. 124). 


Chibli Mallat is the author of Shi‘i Thought 
from the South of Lebanon (Oxford: Centre 
for Lebanese Studies, 1988). 


Asad of Syria: The Struggle for the Mid- 
dle East, by Patrick Seale. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1989. 495 pages. 
Notes to p. 520. Bibl. to p. 540. Index to p. 
552. $25.00. 


Reviewed by Alasdair Drysdale 


Patrick Seale’s The Struggle for Syria, orig- 
inally published over 20 years ago, shaped 
the thinking of most modern Syria scholars. 
His Asad of Syria: The Struggle for the 
Middle East is, in certain respects, a sequel, 
as well as a sympathetic political biography 
of the man who has led Syria for almost 20 
years and made it a key player in the region. 
Like its predecessor, it is rich in detail, highly 
readable, and combines the skills of the jour- 
nalist and the scholar. 

The book generally follows a chronological 
framework and consists of two parts. The 
considerably shorter first section, ‘“The Rev- 
olutionary,"' traces Asad’s ascent to power in 
1970. Comparatively little attention is paid to 
Asad’s early life—the period before 1958 is 
covered in only 50 pages or so—but Seale has 
nevertheless uncovered many new details 
about his childhood and family background. 
The bulk of the first part deals with the 
formation of the Military Committee, the 


1963 Baathist coup d'état, the internecine 
struggles within the Baath party between 
1963 and 1970, the 1967 war with Israel, and 
Syria's intervention in the Jordanian civil 
war. Seale notes that Syria's defeat in 1967 
had an impact on Asad's career that **cannot 
be overestimated .... The defeat was the 
decisive turning point in his life, jolting him 
into political maturity and spurring the ambi- 
tion to rule Syria free from the constraints of 
colleagues and rivals who he felt had led the 
country to disaster” (p. 143). 

The heart of the book lies in part two, ‘“The 
Leader," which focuses primarily on Asad's 
regional policies since 1970. Most of the 
chapters in this section deal directly or indi- 
rectly with Asad's efforts, over 20 years, ‘‘to 
overturn the verdict’’ of the 1967 war. In so 
doing, the book provides a useful review of 
the October 1973 war, Asad's dealings with 
Anwar Sadat, Henry Kissinger, Jimmy 
Carter, and George Shultz (Kissinger is por- 
trayed as particularly nefarious), Syria’s deep 
involvement in Lebanon, its controversial 
alliance with Iran, and its feud with Iraq. 
Seale’s main theme is that 


the need to take up the Israeli challenge has 
made Asad and modern Syria what they 
are.... Asad saw his country as the sole 
remaining barrier to Israel’s regional hege- 
mony. To hold the line he sought to extend 
his sway over Jordan, Lebanon and the 
Palestinians, reaching out by alliances to 
the Gulf and North Africa, and thus creat- 
ing a power block in the Arab Levant with 
Damascus as its center. The rise of Syria as 
a regional power rewrote the rules of the 
Middle East system... . The struggle for 
the Middle East became essentially a con- 
test between Israel and Syria. Not since 
Umayyad rule . .. has Syria been so im- 
portant a political center of gravity (pp. 
492-3). 


Although the focus of the book is on the 
interaction between Syria and its neighbors, 
some of the most interesting chapters con- 
cern domestic politics, particulerly the 
bloody internal war that culminated in the 
1982 Hama uprising and the power struggle 
triggered by Asad's heart attack in late 1983 
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(here, Seale sheds new light on the relation- 
ship between Asad and his younger brother, 
Rif'at). Although Seale's account of the Asad 
regime is generally a sympathetic one, he 
does not gloss over the regime's Alawi sec- 
tarian base, the tremendous growth of cor- 
ruption and nepotism, the widening of social 
and economic inequalities, the emergence of 
a new parasitic bourgeoisie, and the ferocious 
repression of political opponents. This is an 
important contribution to the literature on 
modern Syria. 


Alasdair Drysdale, Department of Geogra- 
phy, University of New Hampshire 


Peasant and Bureaucracy in Baathist 
Syria: The Political Economy of Rural 
Development, by Raymond A. Hinnebusch. 
Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1989. West- 
view Special Studies on the Middle East. x + 
305 pages. Bibl. to p. 316. Index to p. 325. 


$46.95. 


Reviewed by Yahya Sadowski 


This book marks a great advance in our 
knowledge of the workings of quotidian pol- 
itics in Syria. Too often studies of Syria focus 
on Hafiz al-Asad's personality, Baathist ide- 
ology, or sectarian rivalries—none of which 
plays an important role in agricultural policy. 
Hinnebusch provides a map of the more 
obscure forces that shape Syria's critical do- 
mestic and development policies: institu- 
tional rivalries, inadequate staffs, personal 
clientage, fictitious budgets, and myriad 
forms of political corruption. 

In all bureaucracies a gap divides official 
policy from implementation; but in the devel- 
oping states of the Middle East this gap 
yawns into a chasm. By sifting through ob- 
scure reports and interviewing diverse bu- 
reaucrats, Hinnebusch managed to plumb the 
scope of this chasm in Syria. He has traced 
the full sequence of agricultural policymak- 
ing, from the competition of elites and lobbies 
over its initial formulation to the obstructions 
of the hidebound ministries and suspicious 
peasants charged with its implementation. 
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The resulting study is original, highly de- 
tailed, and richly textured. 

The volume is rich in anecdotes, such as 
the saga of the 1976 decision by the Regional 
Baath Party Congress to raise the pay of 
agricultural engineers to levels comparable to 
those received by other engineers. This de- 
cree, in itself, changed nothing. The Syndi- 
cate of Agricultural Engineers had to lobby 
for four years before the president and par- 
liament transformed this decision into law. 
Yet the Ministry of Finance refused to appro- 
priate additional funds so the Ministry of 
Agriculture continued paying at the old rate. 
The Syndicate then appealed to the Ministry 
of Defense, the Party Peasant Bureau, the 
Higher Council of Financial Inspection, and 
other authorities for support, but as late as 
1982 the matter still had not been resolved (p. 
64). This type of incident confounds partisans 
and opponents of Syria's Baathist govern- 
ment, both of whom portray it as a totalistic 
regime in which all political forces are subor- 
dinated to a common purpose. 

Unfortunately, the dearth of reliable statis- 
tics means Hinnebusch can only sketch the 


economic effects of these policies. In one . 


chapter he discusses the effects of land re- 
form, but the data on rural income distribu- 
tion is too crude to draw reliable conclusions 
about the current class composition of the 
peasantry. His chapter on price policy de- 
scribes the rough level of government taxa- 
tion (that is, comparatively light), but tells 
little about its effects on relative prices and 
cropping patterns. There is no sustained dis- 
cussion of labor supply, migration, or wage- 
structure issues. There are simply too few 
studies on Syria to answer questions such as: 
Are the peasants rational? Are the prices 
right? Are unimodal land regimes superior to 
bimodal ones? It is around these questions 
that the main debates on the political econ- 
omy of agriculture in the Third World re- 
volve. 

Readers unfamiliar with Syria may have to 
labor with this book. Terms like rief (coun- 
tryside), shilla (clique), and GADEB (Gener- 
al Authority for the Development of the Eu- 
phrates Basin) often appear without 
translation or explanation. Hinnebusch with- 


holds his discussion of the mammoth Euph- 
rates Project, which casts a long shadow over 
all of Syria’s agricultural policies, until chap- 
ter 8. (Neophytes might even be advised to 
begin the book by reading chapters 8 and 9 
first, which summarize the history of Baathist 
agricultural policy). But for those who apply 
themselves, this is a rewarding study. 


Yahya Sadowski, Research Associate, The 
Brookings Institution 


LIBYA 


Libyan Politics: Tribe and Revolution, by 
John Davis. Berkeley and London: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1988. xii + 260 pages. 
Appends. to p. 285. Bibl. to p. 291. Index to 
p. 297. n.p. 


Reviewed by Ronald Bruce St John 


This book offers a penetrating analysis of 
what it is like to be a citizen of a revolution- 
ary government, especially in a society in 
which any form of government is a fairly 
recent phenomenon. The author, a social 
anthropologist at the University of Kent in 
Canterbury, spent 26 months in Libya from 
1975-79, years of especially rapid and uncer- 
tain change, studying the Zuwaya, a tribe 
whose members live mostly in Ajdabiya and 
the central Saharan oases down to Kufra. In 
the course of his research, Davis visited 
every Zuwaya settlement and spent long pe- 
riods of time in several. Based on detailed 
observation of this single tribe, the author 
provides an original and thoughtful look at 
the revolution initiated on September 1, 1969, 
by the Free Unionist Officers Movement. 

In the eyes of the author, Libya today is 
the product of five factors: a colonial history, 
puritanical Islam, revolution, a hydrocarbon 
society, and statelessness. The theme of 
statelessness is recurrent and particularly il- 
luminating. Exploring the absence of national 
identity that together with the Libyan image 
of statelessness has characterized Libyan so- 
ciety since independence, Davis shows how 


the revolutionary government has accommo- 
dated to the traditional kinship relations of 
the Libyan people. In the process, Muammar 
Qadhafi has drawn on the image of stateless- 
ness to support his attempts to abolish the 
state as well as to reinforce his own position 
as ‘‘Leader of the Revolution” in a theoreti- 
cally stateless society. 

Libyan Politics is a fascinating case study 
of revolution; however, the real strength of 
the analysis is the way in which it flows 
smoothly from one level to another. Davis 
moves deftly from an overview of Libyan 
history to a detailed discussion of Zuwayan 
social structures and on to explore the impact 
of petroleum revenues as well as Libya's 
place in regional and international politics. 
The result is a lucid study of a particular tribe 
confined to a small area of Libya that offers 
great insight into the impact of the 1969 
revolution on Libyan society as a whole. 

As Libyan studies proliferate, this book 
stands out as one of the best published in 
recent years. It is essential reading for any- 
one trying to understand what has transpired 
in Libya over the last two decades. 


Ronald Bruce St John, Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies, Bradley University, Illinois, is 
the author of Qaddafi's World Design: Lib- 
yan Foreign Policy, 1969-1987 (Saqi Books, 
1987). 


PAKISTAN 


Pakistan: Transition from Military to Ci- 
vilian Rule, by Golam W. Choudhury. Es- 
sex, UK: Scorpion Publishing, 1988. Distrib. 
Interlink Publishing, Brooklyn, NY. 244 
pages. Append. to p. 249. Bibl. to p. 253. 
Index to p. 256. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Craig Baxter 


G.W. Choudhury is perhaps best known for 
his earlier works on the constitutional devel- 
opment of Pakistan.! He was a government 


1. Constitutional Development in Pakistan 
(London: Longmans, 1969, 2nd ed.) and Democ- 
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official and cabinet minister in pre-1971 
“united” Pakistan, as well as a distinguished 
academic. His present residence (after a pe- 
riod of exile) in Bangladesh has clearly lim- 
ited his access to the work of others who 
have commented on the post-1971 Pakistan 
governments of both Zulfigar Ali Bhutto and 
Zia ul-Haq. This is demonstrated in the foot- 
notes and the bibliography. The book is, 
however, well based on documents from the 
government of Pakistan as well as several 
interviews Choudhury had with Zia and with 
others who supported the late president. 

As might be expected from his earlier 
scholarly work, the present study centers on 
the constitutional changes made by decree by 
Zia during his 11-year term of office (more 
than 9 of those under martial law). Many, but 
not all, of these changes were accepted by 
parliament in 1985 in the eighth amendment 
to the Pakistan constitution. Choudhury, 
however, does not make the point, which this 
reviewer believes to be valid, that parliament 
acted under duress in accepting these 
changes as the price for the ending of martial 
law in December 1985. 

Although Choudhury covers many aspects 
of the changes in the 1973 constitution— 
which was not abrogated by Zia, but rather 
"'suspended''—he concentrates on those that 
aided Zia in his goal of Islamizing the polity 
of Pakistan. His comparisons between Zia's 
amended constitution and the earlier basic 
laws of 1947, 1956, 1962, and 1973 are espe- 
cially valuable. His recounting of the views of 
Pakistan's founder, Muhammad Ali Jinnah, 
and his description of the motives underlying 
the Indian Muslim desire for a separate 
homeland (pp. 77ff) will not be in line with 
those of many other observers, who have 
found that economic reasons were more 
basic. Thus Choudhury's justification. of 
Zia's Islamization program is flawed. It 
seems quite clear also that Jinnah, contrary 
to Choudhury's exposition, preferred a state 


racy in Pakistan (Dacca: Green Book House, 
1963). 

2. See Shahid Javed Burki, Pakistan: A 
Nation in the Making (Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1986), chapter 1. 
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that would be much closer to the Western, 
secular model. 

Choudhury’s underestimation of the oppo- 
sition to Zia may be the result of his appar- 
ently limited contacts during his visits to 
Pakistan. His conclusion that the People’s 
Party of Pakistan (PPP) would gain little 
support is simply wrong and his comment on 
Benazir Bhutto that ‘‘people were not pre- 
pared to accept a Westernized young lady as 
the head of an Islamic state” (p. 56) is equally 
wrong. 

Although one finds difficulty in accepting 
much of Choudhury's conclusions, this book 
is essential for anyone who would study the 
Zia regime. The analysis of the constitutions 
and the detailed study of Islamization and 
other changes in the governance of Pakistan 
are valuable. One must agree with the last 
sentence in his conclusion: ‘‘It is, therefore, 
worth watching and observing this new and 
great experiment in the combination of Is- 
lamic and democratic values” (p. 237). This 
observation is valid, even though the context 
has changed since the death of Zia and the 
election of that ‘‘Westernized young lady," 
Benazir Bhutto, as prime minister. 


Craig Baxter is professor of history and pol- 
itics at Juniata College, Huntingdon, Penn- 
sylvania. 


PALESTINE 


The Supreme Muslim Council: Islam un- 
der the British Mandate for Palestine, by 
Uri M. Kupferschmidt. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1987. xvi + 261 pages. Appends. to p. 271. 
Gloss. to p. 274. Bibl. to p. 287. Index to p. 
297. NLG96.00. 


Reviewed by Neil Caplan 


In 1929, a high-ranking British administrator 
was moved to remark that the Supreme Mus- 
lim Council had been delegated "jurisdiction 
so extensive and powers so wide as to be to 
some extent almost an abdication by the 
Administration of Palestine of responsibilities 


normally incumbent upon Government" (p. 
18). In this richly-documented study, Haifa 
University historian Uri M. Kupferschmidt 
invokes historical and geographical compari- 
sons to conclude that Palestine's Supreme 
Muslim Council (SMC) was indeed unique in 
the latitude of power that the colonial ruler 
accorded to it. Almost from its inception, the 
Council showed that it was not likely to be 
merely an administrative body for the man- 
agement of Muslim religious (in the narrow 
sense) affairs. This power, the author ex- 
plains, was due largely to timing—a late, 
more ''liberal,'" phase of colonial administra- 
tion, generally—and the unusual circum- 
stances of postwar Palestine—namely, ‘‘a 
Christian mandatory power, committed to 
the establishment of a Jewish National 
Home, controlling a Muslim majority in a 
country considered holy to the three main 
monotheistic faiths” (p. 17; emphasis added). 
In times of crisis, British officials treated the 
Council with kid gloves, fearing the SMC’s 
potential for ''raising the religious cry" 
against the mandate and its unpopular Zionist 
policy. Prior to 1937, even when procedural, 
administrative, or financial disputes arose 
with the Council, the British always tended 
toward a *'noninterference" approach which 
left the SMC (and its President-for-life, al- 
Hajj Amin al-Husayni) in an increasingly 
powerful position. Rightly or wrongly, the 
author characterizes the pattern of British 
behavior as '*appeasement."' 

Using his sources skillfully, Kupferschmidt 
has reconstructed in fascinating detail the 
formation and anomalous legal status of the 
SMC, its organizational machinery, its ad- 
ministration of the shari‘a courts and wagfs, 
(religious endowments) and the role of its 
members, especially al-Hajj Amin al- 
Husayni, in the political life of Mandatory 
Palestine. The vital interconnection of reli- 
gion and politics is amply illustrated through- 
out the book, but especially in chapters 9 (on 
the 1931 General Muslim Congress held in 
Jerusalem) and 10 (Islam in Palestine **on the 
defensive’’). Today's readers will also appre- 
ciate the extent to which the SMC contrib- 
uted, in the exercise of its responsibilities 
over courts, wagfs, schools, an orphanage, 


libraries, clinics, and charities, to pre-1948 
Palestinian nation-building. 

As a sensitive scholar, Kupferschmidt is 
fully aware of the gaps left by unavailable 
primary material and the biases created by 
having to base his study of this controversial 
political-religious institution so much on first- 
hand material generated by its British, Arab, 
and (sometimes) Zionist critics. As he himself 
points out, a more definitive account will be 
possible only if missing files and records are 
found and become accessible to scholars. Yet 
Kupferschmidt has succeeded admirably in 
tapping the available primary sources in En- 
glish and Arabic (records, reports, and corre- 
spondence in British and Israeli archives). 
His valuable study is also based on an im- 
pressive array of memoirs and secondary 
sources in many languages. 

Just as recent scholarship has attempted to 
replace the (Zionists’) demonized view of 
al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni by a more balanced 
perspective, so too has Kupferschmidt 
sought to redress previous simplistic portray- 
als of the Supreme Muslim Council, even if 
the picture of the SMC that emerges from the 
author's critical scrutiny is not always a 
flattering one—for example, cases of nepo- 
tism, favoritism, or misappropriation of 
funds. Given the emphasis that recent Pales- 
tinian historiography has placed on al-Hajj 
Amin al-Husayni, the Arab Executive Com- 
mittee (1920-1934), political parties formed 
during the early 1930s, commanders and 
fighters during the 1936-39 revolt, and the 
Arab Higher Committee after 1936,2 the ap- 
pearance of Kupferschmidt's study also helps 


1. See Philip Mattar, The Mufti of Jerusa- 
lem: al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni and the Palestinian 
National Movement (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1988). 

2. Scant attention has been given to the 
institution of the SMC or to the body of politically- 
relevant fatwas (authoritative Muslim legal opin- 
ions) in important Palestinian publications such as: 
A.W. Kayyali, Documents of the Palestinian Re- 
sistance against the British Occupation and Zion- 
ism (Beirut, 1968); B.N. al-Hout, Political Leader- 
ship and Institutions in Palestine, 1917-1948 
(Beirut: Institute for Palestine Studies, 1981); and 
Documents of the Palestinian National Movement, 
1918-1939: From the Papers of Akram Zuaytir 
(Beirut: Institute for Palestine Studies, 1979). 
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to redress an imbalance by directing our 
attention to what has been an equally impor- 
tant factor in the development of Palestinian 
nationalism. 


Neil Caplan is the author of Futile Diplo- 
macy, a documentary history of pre-1948 
Arab-Zionist negotiation attempts (2 vol- 
umes; Frank Cass, 1983 and 1986). 


MODERN HISTORY AND 


POLITICS 


The Atlantic Alliance and the Middle 
East, ed. by Joseph I. Coffey and Gianni 
Bonvicini. Pittsburgh, PA: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1989. xii + 307 pages. Index 
to p. 316. $49.95. 


Reviewed by Keith Kyle 


This book represents a combined effort by 
academics from several NATO countries to 
discover if there is or could be any substance 
to NATO relations. with Middle Eastern 
states behind the embarrassed formulas 
about ''out-of-area" activities in some 
NATO communiques. The blunt answer is 
that, ‘‘the Alliance is not equipped to contain 
Moscow in the Middle East, let alone to cope 
with the complexity of regional conflicts . 
: The consultative infrastructure is im- 
pressive but the outcome is poor” (p. 215). 
The British contributor, Geoffrey Edwards, 
who shows in detail the extent to which the 
channels of consultation within the European 
Community and between Europe and the 
United States have improved of late, does not 
dissent from that judgment. 

All research projects on the contemporary 
Middle East have to face the fact that they 
are studying rapidly changing events. Ac- 
cording to Bonvicini, this investigation found 
one of its scenarios, an American antiterror- 
ist air attack on an Arab state, transformed . 
into a case study during the course of its 
preparation. Rather more seriously, given the 
amount of space allotted to it, the threatened 
collapse of Iraq has not turned out to be the 
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most likely outcome of the Gulf war. This is 
reassuring in view of Anthony Cordesman’s 
bleak review of the options open to the West 
in that event. 

There is, however, much to be learned 
from the authors’ analyses of recent devel- 
opments in the region. Cordesman’s detailed 
account of the forces involved in the Gulf 
war demonstrates that there is now such a 
level of sophisticated weaponry in the region 
that outside intervention by any party will 
rarely be feasible. The chapters also show 
that it is extraordinarily difficult to general- 
ize from individual events. Between them, 
the authors in their rather overlapping chap- 
ters refer no less than five times to the swift 
and discreet intervention of the French to 
help the Saudis suppress the radicals who 
had seized the Grand Mosque in Mecca in 
1979. These references presumably were in- 
cluded because the intervention was a rare 
(perhaps singular) example of a move by a 
Western power other than the United States 
that illustrated the swift and effective use of 
outside force. 

Maurizio Cremasco offers reasons why 
“the United States will be disappointed if it 
expects explicit Allied support in case of 
out-of-area crises” (p. 185) and it seems clear 
that NATO action as such will always be 
spurned because it would involve sharing 
responsibility for American formulation of 
the issues. He also demonstrates that, al- 
though Britain, France, and Italy may have 
their own rapid deployment forces of a sort, 
there are relatively few types of possible 
emergencies for which they would be suited; 
in most crises they would require full Amer- 
ican logistical support. Nothing in this discus- 
sion addresses the new forms of security 
guarantees that will be required if, in the new 
international climate, settlements are 
achieved in the Palestine and Gulf conflicts, 
but then no planner would think of linking 
- them to NATO. 


Keith Kyle is the special assistant to the 
director, Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs. 


Mubarak’s Egypt: Fragmentation of the 
Political Order, by Robert Springborg. 
Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1989. xi + 298 
pages. Index to p. 307. $39.95. 


Reviewed by Robert Bianchi 


This book is a detailed, journalistic account 
of events between 1985 and 1987 that will be 
useful for anyone seeking an overview of the 
post-Sadat era. Scholarly audiences will find 
a good deal of information, but not an original 
interpretation of Egyptian politics or a con- 
tribution to social science theory. 

Several errors and misstatements of fact 
undermine the investigative-reporter style of 
narrative. The book lacks a sustained argu- 
ment. In many instances it is difficult to 
determine whether the author is advancing 
his own opinions or merely weighing plausi- 
ble explanations and scenarios. It is often 
difficult to assess the quality of the evidence 
presented. In many accounts equal credence 
is given to informed opinion, conventional 
wisdom, and mere gossip. 

The book’s strength is its description of 
bureaucratic infighting in various government 
agencies. Although this is a welcome antidote 
to exaggerated accounts of the state’s auton- 
omy and isolation from civil society, the 
notion of fragmentation quickly becomes an 
overworked metaphor that is applied indis- 
criminately to every organization and social 
group in the country. The sole institution 
escaping this dismal portrait of disarray is the 
military. The unity of the military and the 
power of General Abd al-Halim Abu Ghazala 
are greatly overestimated, particularly in 
light of the defense minister’s recent dis- 
missal. 

The book trivializes virtually all civilian 
efforts at collective action except through 
cliques and patronage networks. Class forma- 
tion, associational life, and ideology are not 
taken seriously. The size, resources, and 
influence of interest groups in all sectors are 
consistently under-reported. Civil society is 
described as hopelessly divided and disori- 
ented whereas, in fact, it is more organized 
and vigorous than ever. The US aid program 
is justly criticized for trying to impose dog- 


matic policies, but there is no suggestion that 
Egyptians have more appropriate solutions 
for their own problems. All of this perpetu- 
ates the illusion that Egypt is a basket case, a 
country where nothing works and where 
nothing is done that is not quickly undone. 

Much of what the author terms fragmenta- 
tion is actually factionalism, often a very 
stable factionalism reflecting a common re- 
thinking of old positions and a widespread 
willingness to build new coalitions. With re- 
gard to the Muslim Brotherhood, for exam- 
ple, the author misinterprets longstanding 
rivalries as signs of cooptation and exhaus- 
tion, thereby falling victim to a type of wish- 
ful thinking that has become common among 
Western observers. Similarly, private entre- 
preneurs are described as unprotected and 
lacking access to decision-makers despite the 
well-known advances of the Egyptian Busi- 
nessmen's Association in pressing the de- 
mands of big capitalists at the highest levels 
of government. 

Finally, one should note the author's wise 
retreat from his harsh assessment of Presi- 
dent Husni Mubarak's leadership. Initially, 
Mubarak is portrayed as a bumpkin and a 
weakling, but the careful reader gradually 
realizes that his pragmatism and flexibility 
amount to a statesmanlike effort to offer 
Egyptians modest freedoms when they can- 
not be offered anything approaching prosper- 
ity. In the end, ‘‘Mubarak’s Egypt” is neither 
a preserve of generals and shillas (cliques) 
nor a chaotic collection of atomized frag- 
ments. It is an increasingly competitive arena 
of interconnected parties, associations, and 
social movements building new alliances that 
already are reshaping both state and society. 


Robert Bianchi is the author of Unruly Cor- 
poratism: Associational Life in Twentieth- 
Century Egypt (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1989). 


ARAB-ISRAELI 
CONFLICT 


The Arab-Israeli Conflict: Two Decades of 
Change, ed. by Yehuda Lukacs and Abdalla 
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M. Battah. Boulder, CO and London: West- 
view Press, 1988. ix + 385 pages. Contribs. to 
p. 391. Index to p. 402. $32.50. 


Reviewed by William Mark Habeeb 


This volume, which grew out of a conference 
held at American University, Washington, 
DC in 1987, examines the changes that have 
occurred in the Arab-Israeli conflict since the 
1967 war. Although all edited volumes suffer 
from problems of consistency and cohesive- 
ness, this book largely succeeds in providing, 
via 23 contributions by a balanced array of 
authors, a comprehensive analysis of the 
complexity and dynamism of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 

The book is well organized. It assesses the 
changes in the policies of the regional ac- 
tors—Israel, the Palestinians, and the Arab 
states—and the superpowers as well as the 
transformations that have characterized the 
peace process. The chapters are tightly ed- 
ited, nicely interrelated, and, with several 
exceptions, of uniformly high quality. Lukacs 
and Battah conscientiously insured that most 
of the authors were faithful to the overriding 
theme of the book. 

The section on the evolution of Israeli 
political culture is especially good. Yoram 
Peri's chapter on the rise of ethno-nation- 
alism in Israel is excellent, although its con- 
clusions are foreboding. Ilan Peleg's chapter 
on the politics of the Israeli right comple- 
ments Peri's and is equally disturbing in its 
conclusions. The volume lacks a chapter on 
the peace movement and the Israeli left, 
which is unfortunate, for this would have 
presented a more complete picture of the 
Israeli spectrum (not to mention a little 
hope). 

Emile F. Sahliyeh's excellent chapter on 
West Bank Palestinians almost foretells the 
intifadah. Aaron David Miller's harsh analy- 
sis of the PLO fails to foresee policy trans- 
formations by the organization during the 
past two years, but does explain why those 
changes represent the PLO's only hope. 

L. Carl Brown offers a convincing chal- 
lenge to the conventional wisdom about the 
Six-Day War's impact on the Arab states, a 
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challenge that is met by Bassam Tibi and 
Bahgat Korany. Raymond Hinnebusch offers 
a fine appraisal of the changing roles of Egypt 
and Syria in the Arab state system. 

The book's greatest disappointment is the 
section on the United States. Steven Spie- 
gel's chapter offers nothing particularly new, 
and Duncan Clarke's tirade against the US- 
Israeli relationship is the book's most parti- 
san chapter. The section also lacks any seri- 
ous discussion of US relations with the Arab 
world. 

The section on US policy would have ben- 
efitted from the kind of thorough and infor- 
mative piece Robert O. Freedman contrib- 
utes on Soviet Middle East policy. The other 
chapters on this subject by Yahia Zoubir and 
Walter Seabold, however, are unconvincing 
and unremarkable. 

Johan Galtung's chapter on the peace pro- 
cess is intellectually challenging, but some- 
what marred by its rhetoric. He suggests a 
confederal solution, although more along the 
lines of a unified state. Herbert Kelman en- 
visages a more traditional two-state confed- 
eration and rightly argues that a prenegotia- 
tion process focusing on mutual recognition 
is required. Ofira Seliktar furnishes a useful 
review and critique of the literature on Arab- 
Israeli peacemaking. 

In general, there are enough valuable con- 
tributions to render this volume a respectable 
work of scholarship. Despite the fact that it 
was assembled before the intifadah and the 
concomitant changes that have occurred in 
the Arab-Israeli conflict, this book should be 
a valuable text for years to come. 


William Mark Habeeb is an international 
consultant at Neill and Company and a re- 
search fellow at the Middle East Institute. 


A Compassionate Peace: A Future for 
Israel, Palestine, and the Middle East, by 
Everett Mendelsohn. New York: Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 1989. Rev. ed. xiv + 249 
pages. Notes to p. 265. Bibl. to p. 273. 
Appends. to p. 306. Index to p. 321. $19.95 
cloth. $9.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Howard A. Reed 


This most significant, comprehensive analy- 
sis examines the causes of major Middle East 
conflicts, up to March 1989. It proposes bal- 
anced, realistic steps toward reducing ten- 
sions and stimulating consistent movement 
toward peace negotiations. Everett Mendel- 
sohn, the author, is professor of the history of 
Science at Harvard University with extended 
experience and wide-ranging contacts in and 
outside the area. He has completely revised 
the original 1982 edition. The 12 chapters 
include an introduction with ‘‘Principles of a 
Settlement" of the core Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict based on ‘‘self-determination for 
both the Israelis and the Palestinians," ‘‘mu- 
tual security," and ‘‘mutual recognition,” as 
envisioned in the UN partition resolution 
(181) of 1947 (pp. 14-16). There follow con- 
cise, meticulously-documented chapters: 
“Israel,” “The Occupation," ‘The Palestin- 
ians,” ‘‘Options and Proposals,” ‘‘The Trag- 
edy of Lebanon,” ‘‘The Arms Race,” ‘‘Iran’’ 
(and the Iran-Iraq war), ‘‘Afghanistan,”’ 
“The Soviet Union," ‘‘United States Poli- 
cy," and remarkably constructive ‘‘Conclu- 
sions." 

Indigenous peoples are primarily responsi- 
ble for negotiating peace, yet the United 
States, the Soviet Union, China, Europe, and 
the United Nations also have key roles to 
play. The work discusses several of the most 
important actions that these states and the 
international body can take. These include 
giving the area their highest priority to defuse 
conflicts threatening humanity; pressing their 
clients to seek peace; negotiating a morato- 
rium on arms exports to stop the escalation of 
increasingly lethal missiles, chemical and bi- 
ological weapons, and nuclear technologies 
in the region; encouraging Israel and other 
non-signatories in the area to sign the Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Treaty; and creating 
a Middle East nuclear-free zone. With im- 
proved superpower relations, the United 
States and the Soviet Union should stop their 
destabilizing roles as the greatest arms ex- 
porters to a Middle East already staggering 
under the heaviest armaments burden on 
earth. Arab states could reduce tension by 


ending their state of belligerence with Israel. 
All these recommendations are thoughtfully 
presented in this book. 

The volume notes that each party to con- 
flict and the international community must 
take bold and imaginative steps toward 
peace. Polls of Israelis and Americans reveal 
increasing support for negotiation. Israelis 
and Palestinians, Iranians and Iraqis, and 
Afghan factions ‘‘will have to communicate 
to each other in unambiguous fashion, they 
must share a willingness to reach accommo- 
dation, to achieve independence and a secure 
national existence." Mendelsohn quotes 
Harvard psychologist Herbert Kelman, who 
writes, ‘‘each side must be prepared to nego- 
tiate a historic compromise that assures the 
other's independent and secure existence" 
(p. 121). 

The Palestine Liberation Organization's 
landmark acceptance of UN Resolutions 242 
and 338 as bases for negotiations with Israel 
in an international conference, explicit recog- 
nition of Israel's right to exist within its 
pre-1967 borders, and renunciation of terror- 
ism in late 1988 created rare new opportuni- 
ties for peace. To date, Israel's divided, 
increasingly fundamentalist-influenced coali- 
tion rejects the basic ‘‘land for peace” prin- 
ciple of Resolution 242 and refuses direct 
negotiations with the PLO, which is indubi- 
tably the sole recognized representative of 
the Palestinians. 

The book suggests that, in order to pursue 
this historic opportunity, the Arab states and 
all concerned parties should give full diplo- 
matic and political support to the watershed 
Palestine National Council's November 1988 
resolutions. Mendelsohn further recom- 
mends, inter alia, that 


The US government must strengthen its 
opposition to land expropriation, West 
Bank and Gaza settlements, the seizure of 
water resources, deportation of civic lead- 
ers, and other repressive moves whose 
purpose is to ensure long-term Israeli con- 
trol of the West Bank and Gaza Strip. The 
United States must use more than words to 
indicate its belief that the current occupa- 
tion and settlement policies are harmful to 
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the peace process. ... The US adminis- 
tration and Congress must more closely 
monitor aid to Israel and hold it account- 
able for the uses to which aid is put. The 
normal restrictions on economic and mili- 
tary aid should be enforced, as is the case 
with all other US aid recipients (p. 245). 


This analysis is buttressed by field re- 
search, interviews, a wide range of official 
and scholarly sources, and insights distilled 
from 40 years of relief and reconciliation 
work by American Friends Service Commit- 
tee staff on both sides of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. It was shared, in draft form, 


with individuals who we know represent 
deeply held positions in various Middle 
East conflicts. We have been impressed by 
the seriousness and helpfulness of their 
often critical responses, and we have .ncor- 
porated many of their perspective; . 
into this document. More important, these 
responses supported our view that there 
does exist within the Middle East a reser- 
voir of will and ability to face squarely and 
seek resolution of the most difficult prob- 
lems (p. 241). 


This articulate, balanced, and carefully 
reasoned study is the best guide now avail- 
able for understanding and resolving Middle 
East conflicts. Philip M. Klutznick, president 
emeritus of the World Jewish Congress and 
Walid Khalidi, a leading Palestinian historian 
at Harvard University, join in recommending 
it highly. This study should be read and its 
recommendations acted upon promptly by 
informed citizens, decision makers, and all 
concerned with peace and justice in an in- 
creasingly hurt, devastated, and explosive 
Middle East. 


Howard A. Reed, Department of History, 
University of Connecticut is working on a 
history of International College, Izmir, Tur- 
key and Beirut, Lebanon. 


Creating the Palestinian State: A Strategy 
for Peace, by Jerome M. Segal. Chicago: 
Lawrence Hill, 1989. x -- 177 pages. $18.95 
cloth. $9.95 paper. 
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Reviewed by Sharif S. Elmusa 


This work delineates the elements of a plan 
for the creation of a Palestinian state in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip while these terri- 
tories are still under Israeli occupation. The 
plan is aimed primarily at the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization. According to the au- 
thor, Israeli withdrawal can come about as a 
result of a two-pronged, carrot-and-stick 
strategy that the proclaimed state would ini- 
tiate. The carrot involves recognition of Is- 
rael and acceptance of self-demilitarization. 
The stick consists of a continuation of the 
uprising, which would prove costly to Israel 
politically and morally, if not economically. 
Segal, a Jewish-American philosopher, is 
aware of the awkwardness of prescribing an 
action strategy for Palestinians. At the outset 
he offers a passionate statement of what 
prompts him to do so. He envisions the state 
as a way of redressing the wrong inflicted on 
the Palestinians at the hands of Israel, which, 
as a Jew, morally burdens him. But his fun- 
damental concern is really for Israel: he 
hopes his proposal may save the Jewish State 
from a self-destructive course exemplified in 
its brutal response to the intifadah and its 
refusal or inability to compromise. Although 
this reviewer was moved by Segal's plea, one 
cannot but think of his essay on Palestine in 


the context of a discourse dominated by - 


Israeli scholars and those supportive of Is- 
rael, especially Western Jewish writers. Pal- 
estinians have yet to become the master 
narrators of their own story. Perhaps the 
establishment of a Palestinian state would 
adjust not only the asymmetry of power but 
also of scholarship. 

Although the idea of a unilateral Palestin- 
ian declaration of independence is innova- 
tive, and the author himself must be credited 
with being among the first to articulate it 
publicly, elaborating it into a book-long essay 
has proven to be an uneven enterprise. The 
range of topics that the plan touches upon—a 
history of the PLO’s political positions, for- 
eign policy of the proposed state, its socio- 
economic development, the means the upris- 
ing must use against Israeli occupation, and 


others—require the expertise of more than 
one author. 

In the first chapter Segal recounts the shift 
of the PLO's position from wishing to liberate 
all of Palestine to its acceptance of a two- 
state solution. Here Segal draws his material 
from secondary sources, virtually none of 
which are Palestinian. This leads him to a 
complete misapprehension of what underlies 
the Palestinian position. He does not view the 
Palestinian strategy as resulting from a cost- 
benefit rationality, but rather an attempt 
mainly to retain ‘‘Palestinian dignity in Pal- 
estinian eyes." Although preserving dignity 
is one factor, to endow it with the centrality 
that Segal does is erroneous. The Palestinians 
formulated their political strategy and tactics 
in an extremely complex set of circum- 
stances; but the PLO was often guided by 
two variables: the balance-of-power in the 
region and the response of Israel and the 
United States to its gestures. These remain 
central today, and Segal tacitly acknowledges 
them later in the book. 

The book offers a less than comprehensive 
analysis in other areas as well, such as in the 
section on the economic and social develop- 
ment of the nascent state. In a single-page 
description, Segal stresses the need to extend 
education to the poorer segments of Palestin- 
ian society. This reviewer finds the author's 
terms of reference unrealistic, considering 
that the Israeli army deprived students of any 
education by shutting schools and colleges in 
the West Bank for more than 18 months. 
Even with the schools open, the problems of 
education under occupation are too complex 
to be given such scant treatment. 

The book's strongest section discusses the 
means the intifadah ought to employ. The 
author convincingly argues in favor of nonle- 
thal means and wishes for nonviolence; none- 
theless, he can see both the material justifi- 
cation for, and symbolic implications of, 
stone-throwing. 

The principal question unanswered is 
whether there can be a Palestinian state un- 
der Israeli occupation. For Segal a ‘‘mini- 
mal’’ Palestinian state will exist if Israel is 
rendered unable to rule (that is, the popula- 
tion ceases to obey) and if an autonomous 


Palestinian judicial system can be put into 
place. Even such minimal conditions fail to 
address the question satisfactorily. What is 
most important is that the declaration of 
independence offers a good political strategy 
by galvanizing the uprising around a definite 
goal and by making it easier for the PLO to 
garner support in the international arena. 
That Segal could see this and forcefully elu- 
cidate a total plan is a testimony to the 
originality of his political thinking. 


Sharif S. Elmusa is a research fellow at the 
Institute for Palestine Studies, Washington, 
DC. The opinions expressed in this review are 
solely those of the author and do not reflect 
the position of the Institute for Palestine 
Studies. 


Israel, Egypt, and the Palestinians: From 
Camp David to Intifada, by Ann Mosely 
Lesch and Mark Tessler. Bloomington: Indi- 
ana University Press, 1989. xiv + 284 pages. 
Maps to p. 292. Index to p. 298. $45.00 cloth. 
$17.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Helena Cobban 


This most useful volume brings to the reader 
11 of the reports that Ann M. Lesch and 
Mark Tessler wrote for Universities Field 
Staff International between 1980 and 1986, 
along with two more recent essays. This 
provenance accounts for the contemporary 
authenticity of the judgments made by these 
two well-informed political observers. Be- 
tween them, they record the moods in the 
three national communities of the title, 
throughout the crucial period between the 
conclusion of the Egyptian-Israeli peace 
agreement and the outbreak of the Palestinian 
intifadah. 

Given the importance of the date of these 
accounts’ authorship, it would have been 
helpful if the editors had indicated the origi- 
nal publication year for each essay. In one 
essay, for example, Lesch writes that the 
Palestinians of the occupied territories, 
“bore signs of physical and psychological 
exhaustion... . By summer 1986, many had 
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thus concluded that pressure for change, if it 
were to come at all, would have to originate 
outside the occupied territories’’ (p. 267). 
Lesch's undoubted expertise in these matters 
gives her judgment tremendous weight: it 
gains even more weight (and makes the out- 
break of the intifadah one year later even 
more significant as a mold-breaking event) 
when the reader learns that it was delivered 
in September 1986. This salient fact is not 
noted until the end of the chapter, however. 

The writers adopt different approaches to 
their subjects. Lesch gives numerous cita- 
tions to published sources, whereas Tessler 
generally provides fewer footnotes, relying 
on a more impressionistic approach. Tessler, 
too, often strives too hard for an elusive 
evenhandedness. In his discussion of the land 
surrounding many Arab villages in Israel, he 
writes that it ‘thas passed into the hands of 
the state’’ (p. 95), implying that the state was 
in some way the passive beneficiary of this 
process. Concerning imbalances in educa- 
tional achievement between Jews and Arabs 
in Israel, he states that ‘‘Arabs often charge 
that at least part of the problem is attributable 
to the government, which spends less per 
pupil in the Arab sector than in the Jewish 
sector" (p. 95) without giving the judgment 
that surely he is capable of concerning the 
validity of such charges. In this essay, too, 
Tessler comments, regarding reports of em- 
ployment inequities, that ‘‘some Arab com- 
plaints are undoubtedly exaggerated, of 
course...’ (p. 99). Yet this comment dis- 
regards the at least equal possibility of Arab 
under-reporting of grievances. 

But these are quibbling criticisms of a book 
that should attract wide attention and use. 
Two chapters deserve a particularly broad 
readership. One is Lesch's chapter on 
"Egyptian-Israeli Relations: Normalization 
or Special Ties?’’ which fulfills the promise of 
its title to challenge much of the conventional 
wisdom current in the United States on this 
subject. The other is the product of Lesch's 
collaboration with the writer Najwa Farah in 
translating three of Farah's short stories into 
English. In 12 pages, these stories offer 
deeper truths about the human condition of 
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being Palestinian than nearly all the academic 
treatises on the subject piled together. 


Helena Cobban is the author of The Palestin- 
ian Liberation Organization: People, Power 
and Politics (Cambridge University Press, 
1984). 


PRE-20TH CENTURY 
HISTORY 


A History of the Seljuks: Ibrahim 
Kafesoflu’s Interpretation and the Result- 
ing Controversy, tr. and ed. by Gary Leiser. 
Carbondale: Southern Illinois University 
Press, 1988. x + 184 pages. Append. to p. 
187. Gloss. to p. 189. Bibl. to p. 196. Tables 
to p. 205. Index to p. 208. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Keith Hopwood 


Gary Leiser bewails the paucity of academic 
studies of the Seljuk period and offers a 
translation of a 25-year-old encyclopedia ar- 
ticle to fill the gap. Kafesoglu’s article was 
important within the context of 1960s Turkish 
scholarship, but much work has been com- 
pleted since, by Turkish and western Euro- 
pean scholars, that renders the book some- 
what dated. In fact, the  ''resulting 
controversy” is not concerned with the inter- 
pretation advanced by Kafesogiu, as Leiser 
himself admits (p. 184), but with allegations 
of plagiarism brought against Kafesoglu by 
Osman Turan, another leading Turkish ex- 
pert on the Seljuks. It is distressing, and 
hardly enlightening, to be faced with two 
scholars abusing each other in print when 
both have made such great contributions in 
other works to the study of this period. 
Turkish scholarship is badly served by this 
choice of material to translate and present to 
students and the general public. 

Kafesoglu’s article, however, is a useful 
complement to the more familiar Western 
work on the Seljuks, listed by Leiser in his 
second chapter. One must now add to this list 
Claude Cahen's radical revisionist work, La 


Turquie Pré-Ottomane,! which on some 
points supersedes Kafesoglu's article. The 
remainder of the book under review—the 
critique by Turan and rebuttals by Ahmed 
Ateş and Kafesoğlu himself—adds little, if 
anything, to the picture presented in the 
original article. 

Kafesoglu’s article begins with two chap- 
ters on political history (chapters 3 and 4 in 
Leiser) that conform to Edward Said’s de- 
scription of orientalist history; "an unre- 
lieved chronology of battles, reigns, and 
deaths, rises and heydays, comings and pass- 
ings, written for the most part in a ghastly 
monotone’’? to such an extent that the reader 
has to work hard to extract a coherent narra- 
tive. It is comprehensive, but garbled. 

Chapters 5 and 6 offer a more interpretative 
approach, seeking to explain the rise and 
decline of the Seljuks. It is in these sections 
that those interested in Turkish historiogra- 
phy and its preoccupations will find material. 
Chapters follow on institutions and social and 
intellectual life. The former is a rather thin 
treatment that fails to give an integrated 
account of Seljuk governmental institutions. 


. The latter chapter concentrates on religious 


life to the detriment of social life. Here Tam- 
ara Talbot-Rice's The Seljuks in Asia Minor? 
provides a fuller treatment. The chapter on 
“Economic and Commercial Conditions" 
can be supplemented by K. Erdmann's Das 
anatolische Karavansaray des 13 
Jahrhunderts.^ 

Citations by Kafesoglu are left in their 
original form: English translations of the orig- 
inal editions of works cited are not substi- 
tuted. Page notes also refer to the editions he 
used. The reader without Turkish is therefore 
unable to undertake further study. Further- 
more, although Turan's attack and the replies 
have their original page numbers marked, 
Kafesoflu's article does not, despite later 
references to it that cite the original pagina- 
tion of the Islam Ansiklopedisi. Consequently 


1. Istanbul, 1988. 
2. Orientalism (Harmondsworth, 1985) pp. 
302-3. ; 
3. London, 1961. 
4. Tübingen, 1961. 


it is difficult to locate the passages under 
discussion. 

The translation is reasonably fluent, al- 
though syntax does break down in places (for 
example, the last paragraph on p. 68). Spell- 
ing is somewhat erratic: connoisseurs of in- 
felicitous spelling are referred to the last line 
on p. 146. Maps are provided in the end- 
papers although many locations mentioned in 
the text do not appear. 


Keith Hopwood, Saint David's University 
College, Lampeter, Wales 


The Ottoman Empire and the World 
Economy: The Nineteenth Century, by 
Resat Kasaba. Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1988. SUNY Series in 
Middle Eastern Studies. xii + 116 pages. 
Append. to p. 128. Notes to p. 157. Bibl. to p. 
180. Index to p. 191. $39.50 cloth. $12.95 


paper. 
Reviewed by Justin McCarthy 


A short treatise on Ottoman economic his- 
tory, this volume is largely an analytic sum- 
mary of the work of scholars of the Waller- 
stein school, with all the methodological 
considerations that that implies. Regat Kasa- 
ba’s independent contribution is an economic 
analysis of western Anatolia in the 19th cen- 
tury. i 
General texts on Turkish economic history 
are sorely needed, but this book is too long 
on theory and too short of evidence to satisfy 
the need. Part of the problem is the size of the 
volume. Not much support or detail can be 
crammed into 116 pages. Two full pages on 
the 16th century and one and one-half on the 
17th leave room for little but theory. For later 
periods, the main difficulty lies in Kasaba’s 
reliance on European sources. Not a single 
source in Ottoman Turkish is included. It is 
difficult to imagine how a book that deals with 
the effects of governmental decisions on the 
economy can avoid all reference to records or 
publications of the government in question. 
Ottoman archival materials may be difficult, 
although far from impossible, to use, but 
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statistical materials such as the Ihsaiyat-i 
Maliye (Financial Statistics") series, the 
1313 Istatistik (“Statistics for the Year 
1313") and the provincial salnames (‘‘year- 
books") should provide useful information 
for any economic treatise. Reference to sec- 
ondary works that do utilize Ottoman data is 
not sufficient. 

European sources are important, espe- 
cially in a work on the Ottoman economy, but 
they must be considered judiciously. The 
European tendency to paint all in the blackest 
terms is well known. Consuls often seemed to 
search out bad examples to send home, to 
accept any anti-Muslim rumor, and generally 
to believe the worst about Turks. Kasaba 
takes them all too often as completely truth- 
ful. For example, can he really believe that 
Anatolian peasants committed infanticide (p. 
67) rather than raise children in wartime? Can 
he trust European reports that the Ottoman 
government did not take seriously the sugges- 
tions of provincial councils (p. 59) without 
reference to Ottoman sources? There is rea- 
son to be especially careful of European 
comments on local traders, tax farmers, and 
others, who were often in competition with or 
in opposition to Europeans. 

Finally, there is a problem of general his- 
torical understanding. Some of the historical 
facts and judgments in the text do not inspire 
confidence. Kasaba's belief that ‘‘national- 
ism" lay dormant in the 18th-century Otto- 
man Empire (p. 31) may surprise those who 
doubt it existed as early as the 1700s. The 
Circassians did not really migrate ‘‘from 
East-Central Anatolia in 1846 and 1864"' (p. 
68). One cannot take questionable European 
estimates of the population of Izmir province 
and find the population in selected years by 
assuming a one percent growth rate (p. 95). 
Kasaba's idea that Abdulhamid II bore none 
of the credit for the survival of the Ottoman 
Empire in the late 19th century (p. 109) is 
arguably wrong and is stated without proof. 
Indeed, this is an overall difficulty with the 
book: broad generalizations such as Kasaba's 
demand a great deal of proof, and such proof 
is lacking. 

Beyond these negative points, it should be 
said that The Ottoman Empire and the World 
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Economy is full of interesting concepts and 
should stimulate others to consider the larger 
economic picture in their own analyses. 


Justin McCarthy, University of Louisville 


Piracy and Diplomacy in Seventeenth- 
Century North Africa: The Journal of 
Thomas Baker, English Consul in Tripoli, 
1677-1685, ed. by C.R. Pennell. Rutherford, 
NJ: Fairleigh Dickinson University Press and 
London: Associated University Press, 1989. 
198 pages. Appends. to p. 238. Gloss. to p. 
242. Gazetteer to p. 247. Bibl. to p. 251. 
Index to p. 261. $39.50. 


Reviewed by Antony T. Sullivan 


This meticulously documented monograph 
constitutes a major addition to the limited 
amount of published primary material on 
pre-modern North Africa. In addition to its 
carefully annotated rendering of the journal 
of Thomas Baker (ca. 1635-1722), the origi- 
nal of which remains in Oxford University's 
Bodleian Library and which has never previ- 
ously been published, C.R. Pennell has writ- 
ten a lengthy introduction that in itself is a 
contribution to knowledge. Appendices pro- 
vide biographical details concerning the 
mostly obscure North Africans and Europe- 
ans whom Baker mentions, and they itemize 
the capabilities of English, French, and 
Dutch warships patrolling Tripolitanian wa- 
ters and the cargoes and destinations of Eu- 
ropean merchantmen trading with Tripoli. 
They also explain Baker’s more technical 
terms and arcane geographical references, 
enhancing the book’s value as a research 
tool. Baker’s journal is published without 
alteration of the spelling or punctuation em- 
ployed in the original. 

Although many details of his life remain 
unknown, Thomas Baker was clearly one of 
the more able consuls whom England as- 
signed to Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers during 
the 17th century to protect English traders in 
port and minimize damage to British Mediter- 
ranean shipping from North African corsairs. 
In the journal, which he kept for reasons 


unknown, Baker gives detailed attention to 
piracy, diplomacy, commerce, and political 
struggles within the ruling Turkish elite. One 
learns much concerning the rise or fall of 
particular Turkish deys, naval battles involv- 
ing British warships, the ransoming of Euro- 
pean captives, and produce shipped or sold. 
On such topics, Baker is unchallenged by any 
Muslim source from the period. Frustrat- 
ingly, he offers little comment on indigenous 
society other than occasional and probably 
exaggerated descriptions of homosexual 
rape, drunkenness, and the bloody punish- 
ments meted out by the Turkish authorities. 
Rightly, Pennell remarks that Baker’s journal 
is a ‘‘case study of how historical material is 
preselected” (p. 67). This caveat recognized, 
what Baker opted to record is highly useful 
for an understanding of the encounter be- 
tween Europe and the Turko-Arab world 
prior to the age of imperialism. 

In his introduction, Pennell summarizes 
the organization of 17th-century English, Eu- 
ropean, and North African commerce. He 
discusses Britain's Levant and Barbary trad- 
ing companies, the role of Cadiz, Livorno, 
and Genoa as entrepots for commerce with . 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and Egypt, and the 
ways in which Tripoli and the Fezzan were 
linked to the wider Mediterranean economy. 
Of special interest is Pennell's compilation of 
statistical data drawn from Baker's journal on 
such subjects as the number of English mer- 
chant ships and Tripolitanian corsair vessels 
arriving in and departing from Tripoli, the 
nationality of European ships captured, the 
annual value of ships and men seized, and the 
number of French merchantmen trading with 
and captured by Tripoli. Interestingly, during 
most of the years Baker was in Tripoli, the 
number of French vessels seized approxi- 
mated the total that traded with the city 
undisturbed. 

As significant sales of this book to other 
than major research libraries probably cannot 
be anticipated, the publisher deserves special 
thanks for having brought out this important 
work. 


Antony T. Sullivan, Center for Near Eastern 


and North African Studies, University of 
Michigan 


Prelude to the Mahdiyya: Peasants and 
Traders in the Shendi Region, 1821-1885, 
by Anders Bjgrkelo. Cambridge and New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1989. Af- 
rican Studies Series, no. 62. xvi + 147 pages. 
Append. to p. 151. Notes to p. 168. Bibl. to p. 
184. Index to p. 192. $44.50. 


Reviewed by Jay Spaulding 


This is an eloquent and effective introduction 
to the social history of northern Sudan from 
1821 to 1885, with a special focus upon the 
Ja‘aliyyin community of the middle Nile re- 
gion. The author argues convincingly that 
this traumatic half-century of rending and 
reordering of Sudanese society at the hands 
of the Turks set the stage for the revolt of the 
Sudanese Mahdi during the 1880s. The study 
rests upon the author’s fieldwork, archival 
sources both Sudanese and foreign, and the 
unusually rich travel literature about 19th- 
century Sudan. 

At the core of this book are units that 
reconstruct in detail the administrative his- 
tory of Turkish rule over the middle Nile area 
(chapter 3), including a special study of tax- 
ation (chapter 5), while other chapters delin- 
eate with insight and precision the effects of 
these policies upon agricultural production 
(chapter 4) and commerce (chapter 6). An 
important unifying theme throughout the 
work is the imposition of monetary values 
upon goods and services, the exchange of 
which had hitherto been embedded within the 
structure of a very different form of society. 
The author has meticulously traced the 
spread of a commodity economy and mas- 
tered the formidable complexities of convert- 
ing the diverse units in which they were 
expressed into a common and comparable 
idiom. The yield is the first economically 
sound and factually grounded assessment of 
what the colonizers extracted from the Suda- 
nese. 

The initial chapters discuss political and 
economic life among the Ja‘aliyyin before 
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1821. Here a questionable sense of antiquity 
is introduced through the acceptance of mod- 
ern legends of ancient Ja'ali migrations as if 
they were historically-grounded fact. The au- 
thor places an excessive and uncritical reli- 
ance upon the travel account of John Lewis 
Burckhardt, a keen observer, but one who 
viewed the Sudan under extremely unusual 
circumstances that are not taken into consid- 
eration. Meanwhile authentic primary 
sources are neglected; to choose a single but 
telling example, the author probably would 
not have confused Qarri with Mushu (p. 26) 
had he relied upon the testimony of Theodoro 
Krump, who actually visited these places, 
rather than that of the Abbé Le Mascrier, 
who did not. 

This is a work of consensus history in the 
nationalist spirit that prevailed in African 
historiography during the 1960s. Because the 
Turks are conceptualized as a single-interest 
group their policies appear irrational, self- 
contradictory, and self-destructive; if there 
existed a guiding logic that perhaps benefitted 
at least some (not necessarily all) of the 
colonizers, that remains obscure. Similarly, 
because the Sudanese are visualized as a 
single-interest group, whose grievances are 
aggregated rather than analyzed, an opportu- 
nity to expose the origins of the social struc- 
ture of the modern Sudan is lost. To illustrate 
this problem, one may certainly grant that 
both Ahmad Bey Dafallah and Babikr Bedri 
were typical Sudanese products of Turkish 
colonial rule (pp. 142-3). Why, then, when 
the great revolt erupted, did they choose to 
support opposite sides? 


Jay Spaulding, Department of History, Mich- 
igan State University 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 


The Making of the Last Prophet: A Re- 
construction of the Earliest Biography of 
Muhammad, by Gordon Darnell Newby. 
Columbia: University of South Carolina 
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Press, 1989. xi + 241 pages. Bibl. to p. 249. 
Indices to p. 265. $34.95 cloth. $17.95 paper. 


Reviewed by W. Montgomery Watt 


This is a work of great importance. From 
quotations in other Arabic sources Dr. 
Newby has managed to reconstruct much, 
perhaps nearly all, of the lost first book of Ibn 
Ishaq's Sira. For this he is to be warmly 
congratulated. In Kitab al-Mubtada Ibn 
Ishaq took the vague, unchronological Qu- 
ranic view of the place of Muhammad and 
Islam in world history, expanded the ac- 
counts of previous prophets (each here in a 
separate chapter), and placed them in roughly 
correct chronological order. The introduction 
emphasizes Ibn Ishaq’s use of rabbinic and 
extra-biblical Jewish sources, as well as oth- 
ers that cannot be identified. From these, Ibn 
Ishaq elaborated the conception of Muham- 
mad’s prophethood into something like its 
later standard form, and helped to create 
Islam’s perception of its relationship to Juda- 
ism and Christianity. This reconstruction 
should encourage scholars to look again in 
detail at the early development of Muslim 
attitudes to the older religions. 

Such an important book deserves to have 
attention called to certain weaknesses. The 
most serious is that references to the sources 
of the quotations are placed together at the 
end of each chapter, instead of separately 
after each paragraph, a placement that would 
have greatly helped other scholars. It is un- 
fortunate, too, that there are no diacritical 
marks for the transliteration of proper 
names.* Even without diacriticals one no- 
tices mistakes in the transliteration of some 
of the less common’ names. Thus Ibn Hu- 
mayd (an informant of al-Tabari), although 
given correctly in the introduction, appears 
throughout the text as Ibn Hamid. Biblical 
names are sometimes transliterated and 
sometimes given in their English form; thus 
we find both Gad and Kadh, both Caleb and 
Kalab and Kalib. Misprints are numerous, 
often one or more per page. 


*Editor’s note: The diacritical marks in the 
reviewer's unedited text have been removed to 
conform to MEJ style. 


The index appears to be accurate with 
respect to pagination, but shows carelessness 
in other ways. There are two entries for some 
persons and places, for example, Oman. Fur- 
ther, a single person may have two or three 
different entries, as longer and shorter forms 
of Arabic personal names are given sepa- 
rately. Most misleading is the practice (which 
is not explained) of treating the sign for the 
Arabic ‘ayn (‘) as a letter following z, so that 
Sa‘d comes after Saul. 

The translation on the whole reads well, 
although it sometimes follows Arabic idiom 
closely and is occasionally infelicitous. There 
are one or two errors: on p. 199, ** 
al-Ansari, later az-Zafari,’’ should be ‘‘more 
particularly az-Zafari," meaning ‘‘of the clan 
of Zafar of the Ansar,” and on p. 210, **. . . 
al-Ansari, nee (misprint for ‘‘then’’?) az- 
Zurgi," should be ‘‘more particularly az- 
Zuraqi,’’ meaning ‘‘from the clan of Zurayq 
of the Ansar.”’ 

Because of the importance of this book it is 
likely that there will be further editions. Be- 
fore it is reprinted, however, it is to be hoped 
that it will be thoroughly revised. 


W. Montgomery Watt, Professor Emeritus of 
Arabic and Islamic Studies, University of 
Edinburgh 


Resurrection and Renewal: The Making 
of the Babi Movement in Iran, 1844—1850, 
by Abbas Amanat. Ithaca, NY and London: 
Cornell University Press, 1989. xvi + 416 
pages. Gloss. to p. 421. Note on Sources to p. 
440. Bibl. to p. 450. Index to p. 461. $34.95. 


Reviewed by Moojan Momen 


Although two recent books have dealt with 
the Babi movement in Iran, Mangol Bayat's 
Mysticism and Dissent and Peter Smith's The 
Babi and Baha'i Religions, Amanat's book is 
far more detailed than these earlier works. It 
reflects extensive research by the author in 
the numerous Babi and Baha'i manuscript 
histories. From these he has succeeded in 
extracting much useful information and pre- 


senting it in an interesting and informative 
manner. 

The subtitle of the book claims coverage of 
the subject from 1844 to 1850, but in fact the 
coverage is complete only for the first few 
years and is somewhat selective after that. 
The author, perhaps for lack of space, gives 
no substantive account of the major Babi 
upheavals at Shaykh Tabarsi, Zanjan, and 
Nayriz. What he does cover, he covers well. 
Amanat's description of the religious situa- 
tion in Iran in the 19th century (pp. 33-105) is 
particularly sound and will be of value to all 
scholars interested in Qajar Iran. His analysis 
of the social backgrounds of the Babis and 
the detailed examination of the Khurasan 
Babi community are excellent. In addition, 
there are good accounts of the Bab and 
several of his leading disciples. 

This reviewer's main criticism of the book 
concerns the author's efforts to prove a thesis 
that he sets out in the introduction: that the 
Babi movement ‘‘was heir to a legacy of 
dissent perhaps older than Islam itself." To 
prove this thesis, the author attempts to link 
those who became Babis with older sectarian 
movements such as the Ismailis and the Ahl-i 
Haqq. Having found no solid evidence, he 
resorts to asserting an Ismaili influence on 
some of the leading Babis merely because 
they were born in central Khurasan (pp. 156, 
181), an Ahl-i Haqq tendency in others be- 
cause they hailed from Azarbayjan (pp. 370- 
1), while the Zanjan Babis are stated to have 
extremist theological tendencies, because of 
“certain peculiarities” that remain unspeci- 
fied (p. 371). On this basis, there are few 
places in Iran that are not linked to one 
heterodoxy or another. This hardly repre- 
sents an adequate basis for such a sweeping 
statement as, “‘With little hesitation we can 
suggest that behind most leading Babi figures, 
if not all the Babi converts, lay a latent 
heterodox affiliation in one form or another” 
(p. 181). 

Until recent years, it had been customary 
to think of the Babi movement as a failed 
revolt that was of marginal concern to the 
main current of Iranian history. Events such 
as the 1979 Iranian Revolution have caused a 
reappraisal of the importance of religious 
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movements in Iranian culture. Recent works 
such as the present one and that of Bayat 
mentioned above are pointing toward the 
conclusion that the religious upheaval caused 
by the Babi movement may have had a far 
more profound effect upon Iranian society 
than previously suspected. 


Moojan Momen is the author of The Babi and 
Baha'i Religions, 1844—1944: Some Contem- 
porary Western Accounts (Oxford: George 
Ronaid, 1980). 


HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Arab History and the Nation-State: A 
Study in Modern Arab Historiography, 
1820-1980, by Youssef M. Choueri. New 
York and London: Routledge, 1989. xix + 
205 pages. Appends. to p. 219. Gloss. to p. 
222. List of Dynasties to p. 223. Bibl. to p. 
231. Index to p. 238. $56.95. 


Reviewed by David C. Gordon 


The author of this stimulating book is a 
lecturer in Arabic and Islamic studies at the 
University of Exeter. The subject of the 
work, a rewritten version of his doctoral 
dissertation (Cambridge), is contemporary 
Arab historiography as it has been influenced 
and challenged by the West. The focus is on 
three historians, in particular, who have had 
Western educations, have been trained in 
professional historical methodology, and who 
have striven to be ''managers of legitima- 
tion” (p. 63) of their respective nation-states 
through eliciting from history a national iden- 
tity. They are Shafiq Ghurbal (Egypt), Kamal 
Salibi (Lebanon), and Abdallah Laroui (Mo- 
rocco). After discussing earlier, largely ama- 
teur historians who first adumbrated histori- 
cal identities of particular Arab nations— 
al-Tahtawi (Egypt), al-Bustani (Syria), and 
al-Mili (Algeria), inter alia—the author fo- 
cuses critically on the three professional his- 
torians. The first two, Ghurbal and Salibi, are 
seen as conscientious but mistaken in claim- 
ing objectivity when their purpose has clearly 
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been ideological—to legitimize and defend 
the emergence of ''nation-states" on the 
model of the Western experience. Laroui, in 
contrast, is praised for openly confessing that 
he regards historiography as instrumental and 
even polemical, rather than purely ‘‘objec- 
tive.” Choueri suggests, however, that 
Laroui also is guilty at times of special plead- 
ing. 

All three, according to Choueri, share the 
weakness of eliciting from history a national 
identity that tends to exclude too much—the 
Islamic identification of.the masses, for ex- 
ample—and that, because of its abstract na- 
ture, forces each of them, as current realities 
change, to reinterpret the origins and thus the 
nature of national identity. Ghurbal, for ex- 
ample, who once treated Muhammad Ali and 
his successors as the makers of modern 
Egyptian identity, after the Officers’ Revolu- 
tion of 1952 treated this same dynasty as 
having betrayed and thwarted this identity; 
and Salibi has been led to radically revise his 
historical analysis of Lebanon, both because 
of the present tragic circumstances and be- 
cause of new demographic realities that have 
changed the balance of sectarian power. 

Choueri’s discussion, although usually 
careful and thoughtful, can be faulted, in this 
reviewer’s opinion, for a tendency, particu- 
larly when Salibi is the subject, to turn gra- 
tuitously ad hominem by innuendo and even 
by frontal assault. An egregious example of 
the second is footnote 115 (p. 164) in which 
Choueri, in this last-minute entry, says of 
Salibi’s splendid A House of Many 
Mansions,! a work published when Choueri's 
book was in press, that Salibi, having read 
Choueri's typescript, **. .. weaves into his 
new version thinly disguised layers of apolo- 
getic rebuttal and unacknowledged extrac- 
tions designed to pre-empt my evaluation of 
Lebanese history" (p. 192). Choueri makes 
up, however, for this extravagant remark by 
concluding that the shifts in interpretation, 
over time, of all three subjects have been, on 
the whole, cases of honest self-revisionism. 

Choueri’s study, despite its combative 
style, which may irritate readers and despite 


1. London: I.B. Tauris, 1988. 


its exorbitant price, is a worthy contribution 
to the history of modern Arab thought, and to 
the troubled quest for ‘‘authenticity’’ and 
roots. 


David C. Gordon is the author of Images of 
the West: Third World Perspectives (Savage, 
MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 1989). 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Islam in Practice: Religious Beliefs in a 
Persian Village, by Reinhold Loeffler. Al- 
bany: State University of New York Press, 
1988. ix + 288 pages. Notes to p. 289. Gloss. 
to p. 295. Refs. to p. 301. Index to p. 312. 
$44.50 cloth. $15.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Paul Magnarella 


This valuable work could have been entitled 
“Islam Verbalized.” The author presents the 
responses to his questions, mostly about re- 
ligion, of 21 village males who, by occupa- 
tion, included a landlord, a mullah, 14 peas- 
ants, 2 traders, 2 teachers, and one 
craftsman. The questions focus on morality, 
rewards, punishment, eschatology, rituals, 
and popular beliefs. Anthropologist Loeffler 
presents each villager's statements sepa- 
rately so as to preserve their individuality and 
thereby evince the range of variation and 
conceptual creativity existing in this one vil- 
lage. 

The research site was a village nestled on a 
plateau about 7,000 feet above sea level 
within the Zagros mountain range in south- 
western lran. Its population of 2,200 (in 
1971), Shi'i Muslims of the Iranian Twelver 
form, resided in some 400 adobe brick 
houses. The village's population had grown 
rapidly, largely from immigration, since its 
establishment about 100 years ago. 

The interviews that make up the core of the 
book were conducted by Loeffler during 
fieldwork in 1970—71 and 1976. Most of those 
interviewed expressed strong, positive views 
about Shi'i Islam and its key figure, Husayn. 
Yet, they tended to oppose many of the 


practices promoted by the mullahs. Although 
their arduous work schedules prevented them 
from attending mosque frequently or habitu- 
ally performing Islamic rituals, the villagers 
expressed profound, complicated, and pro- 
vocative ideas about the nature of religion, 
society, and the physical world and their 
interrelationships. 

For the most part, the villagers were pro- 
shah and anti-cleric. They credited the shah's 
government with freeing them in 1971 from 
the economic exploitation of the local land- 
lord. They disliked the village mullah who, 
after the Islamic Revolution, was formally 
accused of having been a SAVAK agent. 

Loeffler returned to the village in 1980-81 
and 1983 to learn how the Islamic Revolution 
had affected the villagers’ religious ideas. 
Most continued in their anti-cleric ways, and 
their critiques of the mullah government 
make for exceptionally interesting reading. 

Loeffler ends his book with two theoretical 
chapters. In one he demonstrates, rather suc- 
cessfully, the internal logic of the villagers' 
thought structures. In the other, he offers the 
outlines of his epistemological theory of reli- 
gion. 

The author highlights the rich and unique 
quality of ideas expressed by persons living 
in a remote village in the Third World. Nor- 
mally, such individual views are subsumed 
under broad generalizations. Furthermore, 
Loeffler's own synopsis of his respondents' 
statements and his examination of their 
thought structures add valuable analytic di- 
mensions to his work. 


Paul Magnarella, professor of anthropology, 
University of Florida, is the author of Tradi- 
tion and Change in a Turkish Town (1981) 
and The Peasant Venture (1979). 


Muslim Preacher in the Modern World: A 
Jordanian Case Study in Comparative 
Perspective, by Richard T. Antoun. Prince- 
ton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1989. 
xvi + 268 pages. Bibl. to p. 281. Index to p. 
289. $49.50 cloth. $15.95 paper. 
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Reviewed by Laura Nader 


The process of Islamicization has been con- 
tinuous in the Middle East for over 1,300 
years, yet the process by which Islamic val- 
ues are transmitted is poorly understood. 
Muslim Preacher in the Modern World is 
about the Muslim preaching tradition, the 
process by which religious beliefs, rituals, 
ethics, and moral codes of living are transmit- 
ted selectively by knowledgeable religious 
specialists. Richard Antoun began investigat- 
ing the Islamic sermon in 1959 while conduct- 
ing ethnographic research in Kufr al-Ma, a 
peasant Jordanian village of 2,000 people. 
The preacher, Shaykh Luqman, was 32 at the 
time, and Antoun listened to his sermons 
then and during six subsequent field trips, the 
last in 1986. 

The author aims to document how Muslims 
are expected to behave as defined and inter- 
preted by the preacher, acting as a culture 
broker. That which Antoun calls ‘‘the social 
organization of tradition’’—is a combination 
of actor (preacher), cultural product (ser- 
mon), and receivers (folk). The Friday ser- 
mons are delivered in an evangelical style, a 
rhetorical form that covers varied topics. 
These include the obligations of worship; 
ethical issues such as how to treat one’s wife, 
one’s children, and one’s neighbors and kins- 
men; how to divide inheritance; and the vir- 
tues of modesty. The village sermons, An- 
toun writes, differ from urban Friday 
sermons in their apolitical nature. Exhorta- 
tions toward right conduct and the reinterpre- 
tations of tradition in relation to the changing 
patterns of society lead the village preacher 
to concentrate on ethics, justice, and equal- 
ity. 

When Antoun first went to the site of the 
study, 4 of the 25 villages in this region had a 
preacher. By 1965 every village had one. 
Some readers may be surprised that Islamic 
faith has proceeded so quickly in the 20th 
century, especially those who would empha- 
size modernization and secularization and a 
strong faith in the power of states and the 
influence of political elites. 

This is an important book that (although 
sometimes redundant) is all the more inter- 
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esting when it compares Islamic ‘‘sermons’’ 
with those of other religions elsewhere. For 
understanding Islam and the Middle East, the 
author provides one further breakthrough in 
the examination of what Islam is and what it 
means. It certainly does make one question 
the negative moral valuation of Islamic soci- 
ety that is seen in the works of serious 
scholars who have not portrayed the human- 
istic values of Islam in daily practice. Fur- 
thermore, the work runs contrary to the view 
of Islam as passive, formalistic, and emo- 
tional. Village religion emphasizes morality; 
it is an ethically-oriented Islam that deals 
with contemporary issues. 

Antoun distinguishes between the people's 
religion and the established or government 
religion, that is, between an opposition reli- 
gion and an established government religion. 
In a concluding chapter he compares the 
sermons of a village with those in two cities 
and a town. This chapter is a model of Islam 
observed through sermons that indicate the 
degrees of importance given to the same 
event—the Prophet's night journey and as- 
cent. The different weightings include the 
religious, the ethical, the political, the psy- 
chological, and the theological. Contrary to 
some theorists, Antoun finds that formalized 
speech in traditional society does not 
strengthen traditional hierarchy; rather such 
oratory conveys important political messages 
about the modern world. 

Muslim Preacher in the Modern World 
opens a new world of exploration into the 
creation and transmission of tradition. 


Laura Nader is a professor of anthropology 
at the University of California, Berkeley. 


ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 


OPEC: Twenty-five Years of Prices and 
Politics, by Ian Skeet. Cambridge and New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1988. 
Cambridge Energy Studies. xii + 236 pages. 
Appends. to p. 247. Notes to p. 251. Bibl. to 
p. 254. Index to p. 263. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Mary Ann Tetreault 


Following in the tradition of Edith Penrose 
and Louis Turner,! Ian Skeet has produced 
an analysis of oil-pricing policy covering the 
first 25 years of the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC). The 
strengths of this book include its emphasis on 
politics and its concentration on influential 
individuals and national perspectives. Its 
shortcomings lie in its intermittent utilization 
of an excellent analytical framework and ed- 
itorial inconsistencies that are jarring to 
American readers. 

Penrose and Turner examined the interna- 
tional oil market from the perspective of the 
multinational firms. Skeet's focus on OPEC 
demonstrates the immense changes that the 
market has undergone since 1960, OPEC's 
inaugural year, when the oil multinationals 
dominated oil policy in developed and devel- 
oping countries. Skeet divides his book into 
eras. The first runs from 1960 to 1973, when 
oil prices resulted from negotiations between 
OPEC and the companies. Skeet believes 
that OPEC failed to achieve the coherence 
and power it might have reached during this 
period because of the defection of the shah 
over the issue of royalty expensing. As a 
result, OPEC lost face and the primacy of 
national over group interests was institution- 
alized. 

The period of OPEC management of prices 
(1973-78) was similarly flawed by nationalis- 
tic policies and by the struggle between Saudi 
Arabia and Iran for dominance of the organi- 
zation. Skeet skillfully delineates the micro- 
structure of what much of the literature calls 
high price preference versus low price pref- 
erence countries, unraveling domestic and 
international political constraints as well as 
the structural economic factors that tend to 
be the principle focus of other analyses. In 
this context, the actions of states like Vene- 
zuela, Algeria, and Kuwait, whose positions 


1, Edith T. Penrose, The Large Interna- 
tional Firm in Developing Countries: The Interna- 
tional Petroleum Industry (Cambridge, MA: MIT 
Press, 1968); Louis Turner, Oil Companies in the 
International System, 2nd. ed. (London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1980). 


within OPEC are not easily interpretable as 
simple reflections of economic self-interest, 
become comprehensible and even predict- 
able. 

The cartel era, which Skeet says began in 
1979, illustrates the far greater difficulties 
facing OPEC than beset the companies dur- 
ing their era of dominance. States predictably 
encounter more constraints than enterprises 
because of their dual responsibility for stra- 
tegic and economic security. The absence as 
well of an externally imposed regulatory en- 
vironment makes the choices facing cartel 
members that are also sovereign states more 
apparent than real. As Skeet points out, it 
was a grave mistake for OPEC members to 
depart from their own pricing system, even 
though it meant huge short-run profits as 
prices soared in 1979, because the OPEC 
price system was the foundation of the mar- 
ket. 

Like many good books, this one provokes 
more questions than it answers and evokes 
more ideas than it actually explores. Skeet's 
embedding of OPEC policies in domestic and 
international political contexts invites further 
exploration of the impact of regional rivalries 
and the politics of hegemonic decline on the 
international oil market. His attention to per- 
sonalities might even revive scholarly inter- 
est in the human factors influencing the direc- 
tion of the world political economy. Perhaps 
Skeet's most important contribution here is 
in the dense context of his stock-taking of 
OPEC's role during its first 25 years. As a 
result, his readers find themselves well 
grounded in the past and well prepared to 
watch the future of OPEC and the oil market 
become manifest. 


Mary Ann Tetreault is the chair of the depart- 
ment of political science and geography at 
Old Dominion University and author of Rev- 
olution in the World Petroleum Market. 


LITERATURE 


The Expanse of Green: Poems of Sohrab 
Sepehry, tr. by David L. Martin. Los Ange- 
les, CA: Kalimat Press, 1988. UNESCO Col- 
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lection of Representative Works, Persian Se- 
ries. xi + 203 pages. $24.95. 


Reviewed by Ahmad Karimi-Hakkak 


Almost 10 years after his death, Sohrab Sepe- 
hri (transliterated in the book under review as 
Sepehry) remains a unique voice in modern 
Persian poetry. Even though widely popular 
with Iranian readers, he cannot be easily 
placed either in relation to his contemporar- 
ies or within the poetic tradition with which 
he is most apparently identifiable—that of 
mystical poetry in the Persian language. The 
Expanse of Green, featuring a translation 
with the Persian text of the poet's most 
important single collection of poetry, entitled 
Hajm-e Sabz, has clearly been undertaken 
with the implicit purpose of placing this 20th- 
century poet in the latter tradition. The book 
also contains the text and a translation of the 
poet's famous and popular long poem, Seda- 
ye Pa-ye Ab (The Sound of Water's Foot- 
steps), which, inexplicably, has been sepa- 
rated from the rest of the book and presented 
as an "appendix." In the materials he has 
added to these, as well as through his trans- 
lation, David Martin endeavors to convince 
the reader that the Persian poet is certifiably 
a latter-day Sufi with an illustrious ancestry 
and part of a living brotherhood that includes 
Javad Nurbaksh, *'the present pir (spiritual 
guide and master) of the Ne'matollahi Order 
of Sufis" (p. vii). 

The translations do not speak well for the 
project. The English renderings are often 
careless, imprecise, or erroneous, the result 
of obvious misreading. Of the titles of the 
poet's eight books, two have been misread 
(Marg Rang instead of Marg-e Rang and 
Sharq Anduh instead of Sharq-e Anduh), 
while three have been mistranslated: Avar-e 
Aftab as "Sun Pressure," Ma Hich, Ma 
Negah as “We're Nothing, Just Looking," 
and the title of the book itself, Hajm-e Sabz 
(The Green Mass) as "The Expanse of 
Green" (p. viii). The first line of the first 
poem, shab-e sarshari bud (it was an ample 
night) has been translated as ‘‘It was a gush- 
ing/ night, pregnant with intoxication’ (p. 3), 
the second phrase obviously added on by the 
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translator. In the second poem (p. 7), three 
lines (lines 12, 13, and 14 of the English 
translation) have been added with no expla- 
nation and no reason apparent to this re- 
viewer. 

In a four-page introduction, the translator 
attempts to characterize Sepehri's poetry as 
different from those **who continue to write 
in the strictly classical poetic tradition” (p. 
vii) because he uses the free verse style and 
because he does not address the Divine di- 
rectly as his beloved. The distinctions, how- 
ever, quickly fade into insignificance as the 
translator begins to undercut the reader's 
confidence in his statements of fact and opin- 
ion. He notes the alleged absence of bio- 
graphical information and scholarly studies 
on the poet, for example, and observes: 
"Whatever biographical information there 
may be about Sepehry in newspapers and 
magazines is not accessible in Iranian or 
American libraries” (p. viii). The statement is 
simply untrue. Any quick search would turn 
up at least a score of books and essays on the 
poet. Incomplete as it is, the bibliography to 
Payami dar Rah,! a book edited by three of 
the poet's close friends and observers, lists 
about 60 items of interest to any researcher of 
Sepehri's poems, including translations into 
English and French. In fact, because of the 
poet's relatively uncomplicated use of lan- 
guage and imagery, Sepehri's poems have 
been translated more extensively into other 
languages and commented upon than have 
those of most of his contemporaries. To name 
only one example, Daryush Shayegan's Oa- 
sis d’Emeraude,? which contains most of the 
poems of the Hajm-e Sabz (L’espace vert) 
collection as well as the long poem, ‘‘The 
Sound of the Water’s Footsteps” (Les pas de 
l'eau), in addition to selections from Sharq-e 
Anduh (Lorient de la tristesse) and Ma Hich, 
Ma Negah (Tout néant, tout regard), features 
an introductory essay that remains one of the 
most perceptive observations on the poet’s 
vision and poetic achievement in any lan- 
guage. 

1. Tehran: Tahuri Publishers, 1981. 
2. Paris: Imago Poiesis, 1982. 


For his part, David Martin addresses what 
he calls **the sometimes amorphous, but usu- 
ally central, mysticism’’ (p. 183) of Sepehri’s 
poetry in about 20 pages of commentary 
following the texts and translations of the 
poems. Here he names Sufi terminology, Sufi 
style, and, obliquely, the Sufi ‘“‘poetic 
thrust," as ‘‘the three distinct threads of 
Sepehry's poetry” (p. 183). There follows a 
catalogue (literally) of 16 so-called Sufi terms 
that have appeared in the poet's eight collec- 
tions of poetry, a discussion of the Sufi style 
that is actually a discussion of certain syntac- 
tic parallels between one of Sepehri's poems 
and its Quranic antecedents, and finally a 
survey of some shared insights between the 
mystical vision and the poems translated in 
the book. It is not so much the inaccuracy of 
the comments that creates problems for the 
reader here as the spotty, unsystematic way 
in which the translator's comments are as- 
serted without being argued or even clearly 
delineated. If, as the translator suggests, the 
end result of the commentary is that ‘‘sufi 
mystical poetry is alive in Iran’’ (p. 203) and 
that ‘“‘someday, the smooth fluidity of Sohrab 
Sepehry's poetry may be ranked with the 
sahl-e momtani (inimitable ease) of Sa'di"' (p: 
203), then these are the kinds of conclusions 
that still await more competent, conscien- 
tious, and objective research. 


Ahmad Karimi-Hakkak is assistant professor 
of Persian literature at the University of 
Washington. 


Grape Leaves: A Century of Arab Amer- 
ican Poetry, ed. by Gregory Orfalea and 
Sharif Elmusa. Salt Lake City: University of 
Utah Press, 1988. xxix + 286 pages. Notes to 
p. 294. Acknowl. to p. 300. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Issa J. Boullata 


There are many more Arab-American poets 
than the 20 in this anthology, but the edi- 
tors—themselves poets and represented 
therein—selected only those that they 
deemed meritorious and that conformed to 
their parameters: that the poet be a US citi- 


zen of Arab ancestry and had work published 
in at least three literary magazines or one 
book. After a five-year search, the result is an 
excellent collection that does justice to the 
Arab-American poetic contribution to Amer- 
ica's literature and renders it easily accessi- 
ble in this handsome volume. 

The anthology is arranged chronologically, 
by the poet's date of birth. Five of the 20 are 
deceased, poets who were among the earliest 
Arab émigrés: Ameen Rihani, Khalil Gibran, 
Jamil Holway, Mikhail Naimy, and Elia Abu 
Madi. Some of their poetry appears here in 
English translation for the first time. The 
remaining 15 are younger poets, most of them 
born in the United States and writing orig- 
inally in English. Among the 20 poets, there 
are five women: Etel Adnan, D.H. Melhem, 
Doris Safie, Naomi Shihab Nye, and Elmaz 
Abinader. Most of the poets are of Christian 
background, others are of Muslim back- 
ground, and one, Jack Marshall (Mash'al), is 
of Jewish background. All are of Arab de- 
scent: their origins go back to Lebanon, 
Syria, Palestine, and Iraq. 

A compact biographical note on each poet 
is given first accompanied by a photograph 
and followed by a personal statement of 
purpose written by the poet for this volume 
or culled from published works. There fol- 
lows a selection of verse, sometimes offering 
only part of a poem. The brief notes at the 
end of the book explain selected allusions and 
Arabic terms and clarify certain cultural and 
historical contexts. 

One notices that the contemporary Arab- 
American poets in the book are more inte- 
grated into the American literary scene than 
those of an earlier generation, yet they have 
not lost their roots in Arab life. Most of them 
hold university degrees, some are associated 
with university teaching as professors or res- 
ident writers, a few have obtained coveted 
literary prizes or awards, and most are pub- 
lished in American literary periodicals and by 
publishing houses of renown or avant-garde 
repute. They write mostly in free verse and 
contrast starkly with the rhythms and images 
of the earlier idyllic poets. 

Itis only natural that emotional ties to their 
families and to the Arab homeland and its 
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cultural heritage as well as concern for its 
people and their well being are reflected in 
the works of these poets. But the common 
themes in the collection go beyond ethnic 
interest and portray universal human senti- 
ments parallel to those of other poets con- 
cerned about the beloved lands of their fore- 
fathers. 


Issa J. Boullata, Institute of Islamic Studies, 
McGill University, Montreal 


ARCHITECTURE 


Crisis in the Built Environment: The Case 
of the Muslim City, by Jamel Akbar. Sin- 
gapore: Concept Media, 1989. Distrib. E.J. 
Brill, Leiden. 200 pages. Notes to p. 246. 
Bibl. to p. 253. Gloss. to p. 258. Index to p. 
261. NLG90.00 cloth. NLG49.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Nezar AlSayyad 


Why in the traditional environments are the 
material goods of the society found mostly in 
the private domain? Why are traditional en- 
vironments so homogeneous? What made the 
builders and users of a town follow the same 
conventions? These are a few of the ques- 
tions that architect Jamel Akbar poses at the 
beginning of this important book. 

Akbar begins with a discussion of his ana- 
lytical model, which primarily addresses the 
concept of responsibility. Its central hypoth- 
esis is that when owners and users exercised 
maximum control over the built environment, 
as in traditional Muslim societies, this led to 
the best use of available space and resources. 
In the contemporary Muslim city, on the 
other hand, where control is vested in the 
government, responsibility is being dispersed 
among various bodies resulting in what the 
author terms ‘‘disastrous consequences." 

In the three chapters that follow, Akbar 
considers the physical state of a property 
resulting from actions or regulations between 
parties that own, use, or control it. The 
author suggests here that the traditional rela- 
tionship between these concerned parties 
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was destabilized when centralization, which 
occurred as a result of the 19th-century Otto- 
man codification of property laws, shifted 
authority and responsibility from the individ- 
ual to the state. The different forms of sub- 
mission are carefully analyzed using, as ex- 
amples, disputes between neighbors that 
were sent to Muslim jurists for conflict reso- 
lution. According to the author, this practice 
explains the incremental process of subdivi- 
sion that gave the Muslim city its unique 
form. 

The book concludes with an **open-ended"' 
discussion of the consequences of the shift in 
responsibility patterns. À review of contem- 
porary building codes in selected Arab coun- 
tries is supplemented by an illustrative de- 
scription of the way residents of some Saudi 
cities ignore those codes that conflict with 
their interests. 

Akbar's final point is a reminder that the 
severing of the traditional dialogue between 
the actors in the built environment was the 
result of adopting modern regulations. Tradi- 
tional conventions, which allow the transmis- 
sion of shared experiences, no longer exist, 
for modern building codes have instead pro- 
duced spaces not controlled by the people 
who inhabit them. According to the author, 
those who do not own or control property are 
irresponsible and should not be expected to 
play any serious role in the process. 

From the start, one senses Akbar's dislike 
of government institutions. He operates un- 
der the assumption that the state does not 
represent the collectivity of its citizens. In 
fact, he postulates an inevitable confronta- 
tion between people and their government, 
and insists that all contemporary regulations 
have only one thing in common: a central 
authority controlling the built environment. 
Although this may be the case in the Middle 
East, it does not hold true in other societies 
where modern codes were the result of local 
collective agreement. To submit further that 
persons who do not own their environment 
are intrinsically irresponsible is ideologically 
suspect, for it assumes the immutability of a 
capitalist mode of production. 

Such criticism, however, does not diminish 
the importance of Akbar's contribution. One 


can only hope that it will be taken into 
consideration in future research. 


Nezar AlSayyad is an adjunct professor of 
environmental design at the University of 
California at Berkeley. 


Shorter Notices 


In Search of Shadows: Conversations with Egyptian 
Women, by Wédád Zenié-Ziegler. London: Zed 
Books, 1989. 137 pages. Index to p. 140. £24.95 
cloth. £7.95 paper. 


This book represents the efforts of an expatriate 
Egyptian of wealthy Greek Catholic origin to come 
to terms with her own past. Returning to Egypt 
from Switzerland, she interviews women from dif- 
ferent backgrounds—rural and urban, Muslim and 
Copt, upper class and lower class—about the is- 
sues with which she, as a Western-style feminist, is 
most concerned: polygyny, female circumcision, 
arranged marriages, veiling and seclusion, and sub- 
ordination to men. As she herself acknowledges, 
her questions ''sprang from a preconceived notion: 
“You are oppressed, submissive women. Why 
don’t you revolt?’ " (p. 134). When many of the 
women respond that they are resigned to or even 
happy with their lives as they are, she expresses 
her ‘‘astonishment,’’ and then explains their atti- 
tudes in terms of buried resentments over missed 
opportunities or the disorienting effect of question- 
ing traditional values and roles that “‘give meaning 
to their lives and the strength to face ... a 
miserable life with no apparent solution" (p. 134). 
Nevertheless, the author remains hopeful that 
women will eventually see the desirability of 
change. 

Although the book rightly criticizes the inequi- 
ties in and limitations on Egyptian women's lives, 
it fails to put these in context. Thus the author 
dwells on how tradition restricts women's lives, 
without fully acknowledging the extent to which 
men's lives are also restricted. Because she herself 
subscribes to Western individualism, she gives 
inadequate credence to the importance of family 
values as a source of positive satisfaction and 
reward. Because she expects the husband-wife 
bond to be close, she is appalled when women 
judge husbands primarily as providers; she fails to 
consider that same-gender rather than opposite- 
gender relationships may satisfy women's needs 
for companionship and emotional support. 

The author seeks to identify with her sisters in 
Egypt but, in the end, the book comes across as yet 
another Western-inspired critique of Middle East- 


ern/Muslim women that lacks balance and perspec- 
tive. 


Barbara K. Larson, Associate Professor of 
Anthropology, University of New Hampshire 


Philosophy and Science in the Islamic World, by 
C.A. Qadir. New York and London: Croom Helm, 
1988. Distrib. Routledge, London. 191 pages. 
Notes to p. 208. Index to p. 218. $67.50. 


One looks to the late C.A. Qadir's book with 
high expectations. The author was professor of 
philosophy at the University of the Punjab for 
decades and served as the long-standing president 
of the Pakistan Philosophical Congress. He be- 
longed to a generation of philosophers who laid the 
foundation of contemporary Muslim thought in the 
Indian subcontinent and who were fortunate 
enough to engage in direct debate with Muhammad 
Iqbal, the father of contemporary Islamic philoso- 
phy. Indeed, Qadir was an expert on Iqbal's 
thought and held the title of ‘‘Iqbal Professor.” 
Unfortunately, Philosophy and Science in the Is- 
lamic World does not live up to these expectations; 
it is a mediocre work that provides a pedestrian, 
unoriginal survey of all-too-familiar territory. 

There is not much ‘‘science’’ in the book, rather 
there is a general discussion of knowledge and 
philosophy in Islam, followed by a rather outdated 
description of the basic thought and concerns of 
such philosophical schools of early Islam as the 
Mutazilites, the Asharites, and the early Sufis. The 
reader requiring a more thorough and insightful 
analysis of classical Muslim philosophy would do 
much better to look at such standard texts as Oliver 
Leaman's excellent An Introduction to Medieval 
Islamic Philosophy! where the true excitement of 
the conflict of ideas between various schools of 
thought is brought to the fore. 

The most disappointing chapters in the book 
relate to contemporary philosophical thought. Qa- 
dir begins the chapter entitled “The Renaissance of 
Philosophical Knowledge in the Islamic World" 
with Ibn Taymiyah (d. 1328) and a few pages later 
concludes with such contemporary figures as 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Frithiof Schuon, and Martin 
Lings. Although the mystical cult led by Schuon is 
cited, Muhammad Iqbal is not included in Qadir's 
list of noted Muslim philosophers. The next chap- 
ter on "Contemporary Philosophical Thought in 
Muslim Lands” begins with Afghani and Abduh 
and is followed by Qadir’s own friends, including 
such bureaucrats and lawyers as Muhammad Aj- 
mal and A. K. Brohi. Qadir’s list of contemporary 
philosophers ends with himself; the author devotes 
more pages to himself than to philosophers such as 
Ibn Khaldun and Ibn Taymiyah. 


1. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1985. 
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An unsuspecting reader could be forgiven for 
concluding that true philosophical speculation has 
escaped Muslim civilization and that what mas- 
querades as philosophy in the contemporary Mus- 
lim world is little more than an unconnected ramble 
in the world of ideas undertaken by mediocre 
writers. Nothing could be further from the truth; 
and the late president of Pakistan’s Philosophical 
Congress would have much to explain. 


Ziauddin Sardar is the author of Explorations in 
Islamic Science. 


Syria, 1945-1986: Politics and Society, by Derek 
Hopwood. London and Boston, MA: Unwin Hy- 
man, 1988. xiii + 184 pages. Chron. to p. 186. 
Append. to p. 187. Bibl. to p. 190. Index to p. 193. 
$45.00 cloth. $14.95 paper. 


For those who have experienced the dearth of 
material on Syria in English, Professor Hopwood’s 


"latest book could certainly fill this gap. There are 


simply few good introductory books on Syria's 
history and politics. Hopwood provides useful in- 
formation on culture, education, people, and soci- 
ety in three of the book's nine chapters. This is a 
vital necessity for American readers who, regret- 
tably, are confronted with a national media that 
paints Syria in an extremely negative light, dis- 
misses accomplishments in Syrian culture, and 
neglects the positive aspects of domestic politics 
and foreign policy. Hopwood's chapter on the 
Syrian economy is satisfactory and supplies five 
more years of data than other studies of its kind. 
The chapters on Syrian politics and foreign affairs, 
however, are not as thorough or as interpretive as 
they might be. 

Hopwood's discussion of the political scene, 
perhaps because of excessive caution on his part, 
does not capture the tumult, nuances, color, drama 
or, indeed, the significance of much of post-World 
War II Syrian politics. Most of the important 
conflicts among nationalists, communists, 
Baathists, Islamists, and secularists are absent, as 
are those between Syria and Israel, the Palestin- 
ians, and the Lebanese. The differences among and 
between Sunni, Shi'i, Alawi, and Druze also can- 
not be found. Without mention of the political and 
cultural presence of these groups, the modern 
history and politics of Syria is not fully understand- 
able. The author also does not pay sufficient atten- 
tion to Syria's relationship with Iraq, Iran, or the 
other Arab countries. Finally, this reviewer ques- 
tions the significance of 1945 as a starting date for 
modern Syrian history as compared to 1947, the 
date of the first Baath Congress and its first consti- 
tution (April 1947). 


Robert Olson is the author of The Ba'th and Syria, 
1947-1982. 
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Recent Publications 


GENERAL 


Middle East Organizations in Washington, DC, ed. 
by Kristina L. Palmer. Washington, DC: The Mid- 
dle East Institute, 1989. Rev. ed. 90 pages. $9.00 
paper. A survey of 135 area organizations, divided 
into two groups: ''Principal," citing groups that 
deal exclusively with the Middle East, and ''Sig- 
nificant," covering those that are concerned with 
the Middle East as part of a larger mission. Entries 
list address, phone number(s), number of mem- 
bers, names and titles of principal officers, serv- 
ices, publications, activities, and a brief organiza- 
tional description. Activist, cultural, religious, 
educational, charitable, and human-rights organi- 
zations are included. (SG) 

Strolling Through Istanbul: A Guide to the City, by 
Hilary Sumner-Boyd and John Freely. London and 
New York: Kegan Paul International, 1987. Dis- 
trib. Routledge, Chapman and Hall, New York. 
Orig. pub. 1972. xiv -- 537 pages. Appends. Notes. 
Index. Map. $19.95 paper. This updated travel 
guide contains extensive information on the history 
and architecture of Byzantine and Ottoman sites, 
as well as more contemporary landmarks. The 
guide is written in a style reminiscent of 19th- 


century travel literature and includes detailed 


walking itineraries. (BJF) 

Turkish Culture for Americans, by Hasan Dindi et 
al. Boulder, CO: International Concepts, 1989. viii 
+ 180 pages. Bibl. $19.95 paper. A comprehensive 
guide written for Americans living and working in 
Turkey. Includes a summary of Turkish customs, 
advice on acceptable social behavior, theoretical 
examples of cross-cultural social situations, and 
useful vocabulary lists. (BJF) 


DOCUMENTS 


Foreign Relations of the United States, 1952-1954, 
vol. 10: Iran, 1951-1954. Washington, DC: US 
Government Printing Office, 1989. xxi -- 1092 
pages. Index. $30.00. This volume of 508 docu- 
ments deals with the questions of economic assist- 
ance to Iran and US interests in the settlement of 
the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute. It is divided into two 
sections: January-December 1951 and 1952-1954. 


(KAH) 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 1955-1957, 
vol. 13: Near East: Jordan-Yemen. Washington, 
DC: US Government Printing Office, 1988. xxviii + 
806 pages. Index. $24.00. Contains 435 documents 
concerning US relations with Jordan, Kuwait, Leb- 
anon, Oman, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen. 
Topics include the Baghdad Pact, the Eisenhower 


Doctrine, the Buraimi Oasis dispute, and US mili- 
tary aid to individual states in the region. (KAH) 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 1955-1957, 
vol. 24: Soviet Union; Eastern Mediterranean. 
Washington, DC: US Government Printing Office, 
1989. xxvi + 768 pages. Index. $30.00. The volume 
includes 218 documents relating to the subjects of 
“US Interest in the Resolution of the Cyprus 
Dispute" and “US Relations with Turkey: Ques- 
tions of Economic and Military Assistance." 


BIOGRAPHY 


Abdelaziz Laroui: témoin de son temps, by Mo- 
hamed Turki. Tunis: Editions Turki, 1988. 353 
pages. Gloss. Contents. $20.00 paper. An evalua- 
tion of the life and work of the journalist Abdelaziz 
Laroui (1898-1971), in two parts: a biography that 
reviews the principle stages of his life and a selec- 
tion of his writings. (LIL) 


GEOGRAPHY 


Elements sur les centres-villes dans le monde arabe. 
Tours, France: Centre d'études et de recherches, 
1988. Research papers in French and English, no. 
19. 275 pages. n.p. paper. Contains 15 articles 
written for a symposium in Tours in December 
1987. Contributors include Keith S. McLachlan, 
Jean-Frangois Troin, Eugen Wirth, and Pierre Sig- 
noles. Cities under survey include Cairo, Tunis, 
Beirut, Aleppo, Casablanca, and Kuwait City. 
(LIL) 

Une mission de reconnaissance de l'Euphrate en 
1922, première partie: les cartes. Damascus: Insti- 
tut francais de Damas, 1988. 63 pages. Appends. 
n.p. paper. Contains 58 50 x 60cm sketches repre- 
senting the course of the Euphrates River, com- 
piled by an expedition under the direction of 
Charles Héraud of the Aéronautique de l' Armée du 
Levant in 1922. (LIL) 

Muslim World: Geography and Development, ed. 
by Mushtaqur Rahman. Lanham, MD: University 
Press of America, 1987. x + 190 pages. Index. 
$26.50 cloth. $14.25 paper. Contains 13 chapters 
divided into four sections: Development Con- 
cerns;" ‘‘Development: Case Studies;" “Urban 
Development;" and "Energy Development Is- 
sues," Area studies focus on locations in Egypt, 
Sudan, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Pakistan. 
(KAH) 


AFGHANISTAN 


Afghanistan: The Great Game Revisited, ed. by 
Rosanne Klass. New York: Freedom House, 1987. 
ix + 519 pages. Appends. Gloss. Bibl. Contribs. 


Index. n.p. paper. Contains 13 chapters, including 
“ Afghanistan's Divided Communist Party” by An- 
thony Arnold and Rosanne Klass, ‘‘Cultural Well- 
springs of Resistance” by Fredrik Barth, “The 
Impact of the Afghan War on Soviet Central Asia" 
by Alexandre Bennigsen, and ''Human Rights in 
Afghanistan” by Barnett R. Rubin. Also includes a 
chronology of Afghan history, a ‘‘who’s who” of 
government and resistance figures, and a glossary 
of Soviet military terms. (BJF) 


EGYPT AND SUDAN 


Power, Class and Foreign Capital in Egypt: The Rise 
of the New Bourgeoisie, by Malak Zaalouk. Lon- 
don: Zed Books, 1989. 178 pages. Bibl. Index. 
$49.95 cloth. $17.95 paper. A discussion of the 
emergence and consolidation of a new Egyptian 
social class consisting of commercial agents of 
foreign firms who rose to power and prosperity 
during the infitah period. (OS) 

Workers on the Nile: Nationalism, Communism, 
Islam, and the Egyptian Working Class, 1882-1954, 
by Joel Beinin and Zachary Lockman. Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1989. Orig. pub. 
1987. xix + 488 pages. Bibl. Index. $21.95 paper. A 
paperback edition of a book reviewed in MEJ vol. 
43, no. 3 (Summer 1989). The work was described 
there as one that ‘‘fills a large gap in the history of 
20th-century Egypt ... in an authoritative way" 
and was praised for ‘‘its exhaustive use of British 
and Egyptian sources, printed as well as unprinted, 
its attention to theoretical concerns, and its long 
historical perspective.” (SG) 


ISRAEL 


Industrial Research and Development in Israel: Pat- 
terns and Portents, by Arie Lavie and Robert 
Lawrence Kuhn. New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1988. vii + 144 pages. Bibl. Appends. Index. 
$36.95. Addresses such subjects as ‘*Technological 
Innovation in the 19805;'' “Industrial Technologies 
and the Leading Companies;" ‘‘Financing Indus- 
trial R&D;” “Investments in R&D from Abroad;" 
and others. 

The Israel Yearbook, 1988: vol. 43. Tel Aviv: Israel 
Yearbook Publications, 1989. Distrib. Taylor and 
Francis, Bristol, PA. 319 pages. n.p. paper. Con- 
tains 24 short articles, including ''Plugging the 
Image Drain” by Benyamin Netanyahu; ‘The Up- 
rising in Judea, Samaria and the Gaza Strip” by 
Aryeh Shalev; **Looking at Unilateral Autonomy” 
by Ehud Olmert; and “The Ultra-Orthodox Up- 
heaval’’ by Yoram Peri. Also contains results of 
the 12th Knesset elections, a detailed monthly 
chronology of events in Israel and the occupied 
territories, and a listing of Israeli diplomatic mis- 
sions abroad. (SG) 
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JORDAN 


The Antiquities of the Jordan Rift Valley, by Rami 
G. Khouri. Amman: Al-Kutba Publishers, 1988. 
Distrib. Solipsist Press, Sebastopol, CA. vi + 151 
pages. Bibl. Indices. $23.00 paper. A detailed sur- 
vey of 76 archaeological sites. The text, which will 
be of value to both scholars and informed visitors, 
is accompanied by numerous photographs and fig- 


ures. (GWW) 


MAGHRIB 


Chroniques politiques marocaines (1971—1982), by 
Jean-Claude Santucci. Paris: Editions du CNRS, 
1985. 283 pages. Bibl. Contents. FF120.00 paper. A 
chronological history, by year, of political devel- 
opments in Morocco from 1971-1982; also contains 
government documents from 1955-1982. The au- 
thor employs socio-political analysis to illuminate 
those factors responsible for the economic choices 
made and the political strategies pursued in the 
country during that period. (LIL) 

Réflexions à propos du pacte nationale, by Essedik 
Jeddi. Ben Arous, Tunisia: Imprimerie Arabe de 
Tunisie, 1989. 37 pages. Notes. Bibl. n.p. paper. 
An eminent Tunisian psychiatrist argues for a 
closer methodological approach to, and examina- 
tion of, the National Pact from the point of view of 
its psychosocial, psychocultural, and historical de- 
terminants in Tunisian society. 


PALESTINE 


The Palestine Liberation Organization: Its Function 
and Structure, by Sami Mussalam. Brattleboro, 
VT: AMANA Books, 1988. 70 pages. Notes. Ap- 
pend. $6.95 paper. This handbook gives special 
attention to the PLO's infrastructure and purpose. 
Examines the organization's executive committee; 
national fund; national liberation army; political 
department; department of mass organizations; 
and health, education, and social services depart- 
ments; among others. (KAH) 


TURKEY 


Ancient Turkey: A Traveller's History of Anatolia, 
by Seton Lloyd. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1989. 240 pages. Notes. Index. $25.00. An 
archeologist's account of Anatolia from prehistoric 
times until the time of the early Christians. The 
discussion of archeological sites focuses on the 
architectural accomplishments and political lega- 
cies of the Hittite, Persian, Greek, and Roman 
empires, among others. (BJF) 

Democracy and Local Government: Istanbul in the 
1980s, ed. by Metin Heper. North Humberside, 
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UK: Eothen Press, 1987. vii -- 64 pages. $14.00 
paper. Contains essays evaluating the results of the 
1983 general election and the 1984 local elections. 
Istanbul is used as a case study for examining a 
process of decentralization in the politics of local 
government. (SE) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


The Armenians, by David Marshall Lang and 
Christopher J. Walker. London: Minority Rights 
Group, 1987. Report no. 32. 20 pages. Append. 
Bibl. $3.95 paper. This report is in three parts: 
“The Armenian People," ‘‘The Era of Massa- 
cres," and ‘‘The Current Scene: Resurrection of a 
People.” Also contains a section on ‘‘Flashpoints 
Today” in Soviet Armenia, Turkey, Lebanon, and 
Cyprus. (GIJ) 

The Crisis of Modern Islam: A Preindustrial Culture 
in the Scientific- Technological Age, by Bassam Tibi, 
tr. by Judith von Sivers. Salt Lake City: University 
of Utah Press, 1988. xvi + 186 pages. Notes. Bibl. 
Index. $20.00. An English-language translation of 
Die Krise des modernen Islams: Eine vorindustri- 
elle Kultur im wissenschaftlich-technischen Zeital- 
ter, published in 1981 and reviewed in MEJ vol. 37, 
no. 2 (Spring 1983). The book is in three parts: 
“International Cultural Communication in World 
Society and Islam,” ‘‘Islam as an Arab Monothe- 
ism and its Non-Arab Variants,” and “Islam and 
the Process of Transformation in the Modern Mid- 
dle East.” (SG) ; 

Le différend gréco-turc, ed. by Semih Vaner. Paris: 
Éditions L'Harmattan, 1988. 285 pages. Chron. 
Index. Contents. Map. n.p. paper. À collaborative 
work by mainly Greek and Turkish authors that 
uses historical and cultural analysis to understand 
Greek-Turkish conflict. The study is in four parts: 
“Historical Landmarks," ‘‘Bilateral Relations,” 
“International Dimensions," and ''[Mutual] Per- 
ceptions and Representations.’’ (LIL) 

Dilemmas of Political Development: An Introduction 
to the Politics of the Developing Areas, by Monte 
Palmer. Itasca, IL: F.E. Peacock Publishers, 1989. 
4th ed. x + 403 pages. Notes. Index. $21.95 paper. 
This fourth edition includes new material drawn 
extensively from a panel at the 1987 American 
Political Science Association conference entitled 
“What is Political Development." Chapters in- 
clude ‘‘Social Change and the Politics of Transi- 
tional Societies;" ‘‘Political Parties, Interest 
Groups, and Democracy in the Third World;" 
“The Military and Political Development;" and 
“The Political Economy of Development.” (KAH) 
England and the Middle East: The Destruction of the 
Ottoman Empire, 1914-1921, by Elie Kedourie. 
London: Mansell Publishing and Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1987. 3rd. ed. xii + 236 pages. 
Sources. Appends. Index. $25.00 paper. The third 
edition of a book originally published in 1956. The 


work is a detailed examination of British policy in 
the Middle East in the period during and immedi- 
ately following World War I. (KAH) 

Islam and Revolution in the Middle East, by Henry 
Munson, Jr. New Haven, CT and London: Yale 
University Press, 1989. Orig. pub. 1988. xi + 180 
pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. $8.95 paper. A paper- 
back edition of a work reviewed in MEJ vol. 43, 
no. 1 (Winter 1989). The book was described there 
as *'useful to students” and one that ‘‘will provoke 
scholars to rethink their theoretical explanations of 
Muslim revivalism and the Iranian Revolution." 
(SG) 

The Kurds, by David McDowell. London: Minority 
Rights Group, 1989. Report no. 23. 32 pages. 
Notes. Bibl. $3.95 paper. Discusses the national 
identity of the Kurds; also evaluates their position 
in Turkey, Iran, Irag, Syria, Lebanon, and the 
Soviet Union, historically and at present. The 
position of the Kurdish people in the Iran-Iraq war 
and issues of chemical weapons use and deporta- 
tion also are addressed. (GIJ) 

Middle East Strategic Studies Quarterly devotes its 
vol. 1, no. 2 (Spring-Summer 1989) issue to a 
Strategic Survey of the Middle East. Articles in- 
clude ‘‘The Greater Maghreb Union: Geo-strategic 
and Geo-political Significance” by Gerry O'Reilly; 
"Superpowers in the Middle East: The 'Great 
Game’ of the 1980s” by Graham Bell; “The GCC's 
Foreign Policy Imperatives'' by Edgar O'Ballance; 
and ‘‘The Gulf Co-operation Council and Security: 
Dilemmas of Dependence, 1981-1988" by Amitav 
Acharya. Also contains book reviews, documents, 
and a chronology covering the period January 
1988-March 1989. (GWW) 

The Morality of Terrorism: Religious and Secular 
Justifications, ed. by David C. Rapoport and Yonah 
Alexander. 2nd ed. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1989. xx + 416 pages. Index. $50.00 
cloth. $16.50 paper. A collection of 17 essays, 
including two added to this second edition, 
grouped in three sections on ‘‘Religious Terror," 
“State Terror,” and “Rebel Terror.'' (OS) 
Muslim Fundamentalism in the Middle East, by 
James A. Reilly. Toronto, Ontario: Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1989. 17 pages. Notes. 
Bibl. $3.00 paper. A special issue of the publication 
Behind the Headlines, this study offers an histori- 
cal introduction to Muslim political activism 
through an analysis of intellectual trends in the 
region and a description of the effects of European 
imperialism. (SG) 

The Papacy in the Middle East: The Role of the Holy 
See in the Arab-Israeli Conflict, 1962-1984, by 
George E. Irani. Notre Dame, IN: Notre Dame 
Press, 1989. Orig. pub. 1986. xi + 218 pages. 
Notes. Bibl. Index. $10.95 paper. A paperback 
edition of a book reviewed in MEJ vol. 41, no. 4 
(Autumn 1987). It was praised there as ‘‘commend- 
ably well balanced and objective." The book ad- 
dresses the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, the question 
of Jerusalem, and the Lebanese civil war. (SG) 


The Soviet Withdrawal from Afghanistan, ed. by 
Amin Saikal and William Maley. Cambridge and 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1989. 177 
pages. Contribs. Index. $34.50 cloth. $8.95 paper. 
Examines factors behind the Soviet departure from 
Afghanistan as well as the projected role of the 
Geneva Accords in the post-withdrawal period. 
Articles also address foreign and domestic policies 
of the Soviet Union. The collection is based on an 
August 1988 symposium held at the Australian 
National University. DM) 

The Two Zions: Reminiscences of Jerusalem and 
Ethiopia, by Edward Ullendorff. Oxford and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1988. 249 pages. 
Index. $39.95. Includes anecdotes, encounters, 
and impressions drawn from the author’s personal 
experiences in 1930s Jerusalem and from his war 
service with the British and subsequent trips to 
prerevolutionary Ethiopia, including Eritrea. (OS) 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


40Km into Lebanon: Israel’s 1982 Invasion, by M. 
Thomas Davis. Washington, DC: National Defense 
University Press, 1987. A National Security Affairs 
Monograph. xi + 144 pages. Refs. Index. n.p. 
paper. The author analyzes the 1982 Israeli inva- 
sion of Lebanon using models of von Clausewitz. 
He identifies a lack of clearly defined political goals 
and a failure to merge political and military aims. 
(SE) 

The PLO’s New Policy: Evolution until Victory? by 
Barry Rubin. Washington, DC: Washington Insti- 
tute for Near East Policy, 1989. Policy Papers, no. 
13. ix + 90 pages. Append. $9.95 paper. 
Reporting Harassment: Israeli Restrictions of Press 
Freedom in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. Jeru- 
salem: Jerusalem Media and Communication Cen- 
tre, 1989. iv + 64 pages. Notes. Appends. n.p. 
paper. Examines the conditions under which the 
Palestinian press and members of the foreign 
press covering events in the occupied territories 
operate, including distribution restrictions, phys- 
ical harassment, restriction of access to sources, 
and censorship. Specific, detailed case studies are 
offered. Special emphasis is placed on events 
since the beginning of the intifadah. (GIJ) 

They Dare to Speak Out: People and Institutions 
Confront Israels Lobby, by Paul Findley. Chicago: 
Lawrence Hill Books, 1989. Rev. ed. ix + 390 
pages. Notes. Index. $9.95 paper. A revised edition 
of a book originally published in 1985 and reviewed 
in MEJ vol. 40, no. 2 (Spring 1986). A new chapter, 
"America's 'Intifada'," has been added, contain- 
ing material on the Pollard spy scandal, the murder 
of Alex Odeh, and American media coverage of the 
Palestinian uprising, among other topics. (SG) 
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PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


The Islamic World: From Classical to Modern 
Times, by C.E. Bosworth et al. Princeton, NJ: 
Darwin Press, 1989. xxv + 915 pages. $39.95. This 
festschrift, in honor of Bernard Lewis, is a collec- 
tion of 52 essays, grouped into three parts: *'The 
Classical and Medieval Islamic World,” **Ottoman 
Studies," and ‘‘The Modern Middle East." Con- 
tributors include Claude Cahen, P.M. Holt, A.K.S. 
Lambton, Kamal Salibi, Halil Inalcik, Dankwart 
A. Rustow, and P.J. Vatikiotis. (SE) 

The Myth of Arab Piracy in the Gulf, by Sultan 
Muhammad al-Qasimi. New York: Routledge, 
1988. 2nd ed. xx + 244 pages. Bibl. Index. $49.95. 
This book was originally published in 1986 by 
Croom Helm and reviewed in MEJ vol. 41, no. 2 
(Spring 1987). The research draws heavily on the 
previously underutilized Bombay archives of the 
British India Office. The MEJ reviewer judged the 
work ‘‘extremely thorough," ‘‘well written and 
organized," and one that ''should not just be 
regarded as essential reading for Middle East 
historians, but also as illuminating for all those 
concerned with contemporary events who wish to 
know more about the region's background.” (SG) 


ECONOMICS 


Impediments to US-Arab Economic Relations: Prog- 
ress in the Midst of Crisis, ed. by M. Ali Fekrat and 
James M. Spiegelman. New York: Praeger Publish- 
ers, 1989. xxv + 163 pages. Bibl. Index. Contribs. 
$37.95. Includes 15 chapters that examine ‘‘The 
Socioeconomic Framework;’’ ''The Changing Po- 
litical and Social Climate;’’ ‘Trade in Services, 
Technology, and Energy;" and ‘‘The Outlook for 
Relations.’’ Contributors include Alfred Atherton, 
Marshall W. Wiley, Michael B. Smith, John C. 
West, William B. Quandt, and Sumner Benson. 


Limits to International Indebtedness, ed. by Armin 
Gutowski and Manfred Holthus. New Brunswick, 
NJ: Transaction Books, 1988. 344 pages. Contribs. 
$18.95 paper. Contains 13 articles, including ‘‘Tur- 
key: A Model of Successful Rescheduling?" by 
Klaus Fertig. This article concludes that a positive 
answer to the question is premature. (SE) 

Stock Markets of the Arab World: Trends, Prob- 
lems, and Prospects, by Ayman S. Abdul Hadi. 
New York: Routledge, 1988. 156 pages. Bibl. In- 
dex. $49.95. Evaluates stock markets in Kuwait, 
Bahrain, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Lebanon, Egypt, 
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Editor's Note 


I. this issue of the Middle East Journal we bring you four articles focusing on 
quite different but significant topics: the intifada, Islamic banking, the origins of 
the Iran-Iraq War, and an assessment of the US-Saudi Arabian Joint Economic 
Commission. In our lead article, Helena Cobban clarifies the dynamic nature of 
the relationship between the Palestinian political movement inside the occupied 
territories and the leadership in the diaspora. She emphasizes that any difference 
in the political trends have ‘‘never threatened the essential unity between these 
two wings of the national movement.” Bringing fresh insights to an examination 
of this complex topic, she describes another important factor in the new political 
equation—the resident Palestinians' empowerment generated by the uprising. 

How do Islamic and conventional banks differ in theory and how do Islamic 
banks actually operate? These are questions that Clement Henry Moore addresses 
in his study of the relationship between Islamic banks and competitive politics in 
Tunisia, Egypt, and Turkey. In the third article, on the origins of the Iran-Iraq 
war, Efraim Karsh defends a thesis somewhat different from what we usually hear 
about this conflict. He argues that, through the centuries, regional geopolitics has 
been the **most important factor that has influenced Iranian-Iraqi relations." 

In a study of the US-Saudi joint commission, David K. Harbinson writes 
from the vantage point of having participated in the project that joined the US and 
Saudi governments in efforts to upgrade Saudia Arabia's ability to manage its 
expanding economy and promote the use of appropriate technology. 


We would like to direct your attention to the book review section where more 
than double the usual number of book reviews on early Islamic and Ottoman 
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history await the historians and history enthusiasts among our readers. Modern 
history has not been neglected either; reviews of important books on Afghanistan, 
Iran, Lebanon and the Maghrib, among others, are also included. l 

The journal staff warmly thanks its spring-term interns for their able assist- 
ance on this issue: Joyce A. Donoho, California State University, Chico, class of 
1990; Ghada I. Jiha, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, B.A., 1989; Joseph M. 
Markey, University of Notre Dame, B.A., 1989; Jesmin Rahman, Smith College, 
class of 1992; and Sana Smida, University of Tunis, B.A., 1989. 


Jean C. Newsom 





J. Wesley Adams, treasurer of the Middle East Institute for more than 
a decade, died on December 29, 1989. He was a devoted, long-term member 
of the Institute and a valued participant in its programs. 

During a long and distinguished foreign service career, Wes served 
largely in economic assignments in various parts of the world, including 
several in the Middle East. He will be sorely missed at the Middle East 


Institute where he played a very special role as both board member and 
officer. 


Lucius D. Battle 
President 
Middle East Institute 
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THE PLO AND THE INTIFADA 


Helena Cobban 


M Y Western and Israeli analyses of the relationship between the internal 
leaders of the Palestinian intifada (popular uprising) and the Tunis-based leader- 
ship of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) have tended to emphasize the 
political distance between Tunis and the occupied territories. For example, 
analyst Graham Fuller wrote that, ‘The West Bank has become a closed, 
self-contained political entity.''! Other writers have judged that the PLO leaders 
were taken by surprise by the original eruption of the uprising in 1987 and have 
been trying to make up the lost ground ever since. Such analyses succeed in 
capturing one aspect of the importance of the uprising to the development of the 
Palestinian national movement, namely the empowerment within the movement 
of the constituency resident within the bounds of the historical Palestinian 
homeland.? They generally succeed less well, however, in capturing the dynamic 
nature of the interaction between the *'resident'' and the ‘‘exile’’ wings of the 
movement, because they tend to rely on the model articulated by Menahem 
Milson. His model considered the PLO as merely another outside actor attempt- 


EY 

1. Graham E. Fuller, The West Bank of Israel: Point of No Return (Santa Monica, CA: RAND 
Corporation, 1989), p. 25. 

2. In 1984, this author wrote that, "The years from 1977 onward were marked by an 
accelerated shift in the center of gravity of the Palestinian movement from those of its components 
operating outside the Israeli-held areas closer towards those resisting Israel from within.’’ Helena 
Cobban, The Palestinian Liberation Organisation: People, Power, and Politics (New York and 
Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1984), p. 257. 


Helena Cobban is a visiting peace fellow at the Center for Conflict Analysis and Resolution, George 


Mason University. This article is based on her presentation given at a conference on “Israel and the 
Intifada”’ at Baltimore Hebrew University, December 3, 1989. 
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ing—in competition with Israelis and Jordanians—to influence the population of 
the occupied areas.? 

The Milson model of the PLO leadership as one more outside actor seems 
incapable, however, of accounting for the high degree of loyalty displayed to the 
PLO since 1974 by the resident Palestinian population despite the physical 
distance between them and the organization and the inability of the latter to 
provide any tangible rewards to this constituency. Answers that correct this 
shortcoming can be found by examining the nature of the political leadership 
within the occupied territories, as demonstrated throughout the two years of the 
intifada, and by analyzing the intimate but complex relationship between this 
leadership (or these leaderships) and the various components of the exile-based 
PLO. This is a relationship that gives the PLO a very different kind of link to the 
people of the occupied territories than that enjoyed by Israel or Jordan. The 
political consequences of the intifada-inspired empowerment of the resident 
Palestinian constituency are additional factors to be considered in examining 
these relationships. 


THE POLITICAL LIFE OF THE INTIFADA 


The intifada that began in the occupied territories in December 1987 can be 
distinguished from its numerous more ephemeral precursors primarily because 
within weeks of its original eruption it became institutionalized as an organized, 
near-unanimous challenge to Israel's presence in the territories. Furthermore, it 
has been sustained successfully throughout at least two years, with few signs of 
any internal collapse as of the end of 1989. 

The major organizing tool that ensured the continuation of the intifada 
throughout its first two years was the series of leaflets that began to appear in early 
January 1988. In a December 1989 article, Bir Zayt philosophy professor Sari 
Nuseibeh described the early moves toward the institutionalization of the intifada 
in the following terms: 


For two weeks the fire [of the revolt] raged in almost unfathomable proportions. 
Even the local grassroots committees, activists and leaders were caught off-guard. 
... The first underground leaflet of the intifada made a shy appearance. . .. Then 
Communique No. 2 of the intifada appeared. Rumours have it that it was at this stage, 
through consultations with, and the aid and blessing of, Abu Jihad [Fatah second- 
in-command Khalil Wazir], that the Unified Command was conceived and created 
... Communique No. 3 enshrining the birth of the Unified Command, appeared. The 
uprising leaflets suddenly took on a special format, which continues to exist till this 
day. 


oma 
3. Menahem Milson, ‘‘How to Make Peace with the Palestinians," Commentary, vol. 71 (May 
1981), pp. 30, 34, 35. 
4. Sari Nuseibeh, ‘‘A True People's Revolution," Middle East International, December 15, 
1989, p. 16. 
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A document that may have been one version of Call No. 2 was reportedly 
issued on January 13, 1988.5 This document, issued in the name of the National 
Command for the Escalation of the Uprising, was broadcast on a new, clandestine 
radio station called Al-Quds Palestinian Arab Radio, operating under Syrian 
auspices, and made apparent reference to the ‘‘Unified National Command"' to 
which Nuseibeh referred. By 20 January, the document Nuseibeh called Commu- 
nique No. 3 had apparently been issued in the territories and was being broadcast 
by the PLO's Baghdad-based radio station.‘ This document was issued in the 
name of the “Unified National Command of the Uprising.” This body's name 
came to be referred to with familiarity inside the territories as al-giyada al- 
muwahhada, the Unified Command, or Leadership, and to be commonly Angli- 
cized in the form ‘‘The Unified National Leadership of the Uprising.” 

By the time Call No. 6 was broadcast on 4 February, these documents had 
assumed the format that they would retain for 43 more editions appearing through 
early December 1989. Each started with a preamble that combined support for the 
PLO's current political stance with rallying exhortations and acclamations di- 
rected at the **glorious masses of the intifada.” The second half of each leaflet was 
devoted to concrete instructions on how to sustain the intifada's challenge to 
Israel's authority. These instructions would include general guidelines on such 
topics as how to decrease consumption of Israeli products, how to deal with the 
challenges posed by collaborators, as well as strike hours and a timetable of 
special events or remembrances for the days ahead. From Call No. 8 (February 
22, 1988) onward, the sign-off at the end of the leaflet, at least as broadcast on the 
PLO radio, Voice of Palestine, would attribute it to “The Unified National 
Leadership of the Uprising, The PLO,” or "The PLO, The Unified National 
Leadership of the Uprising.” From Call No. 33 (January 22, 1989) onward, the 
sign-off became, *"The PLO, The Unified National Leadership of the Uprising, the 
State of Palestine."7 

The instructions contained in the Unified Command's leaflets were charac- 
terized by a realistic sense of what the Palestinian communities living under 
military occupation in the West Bank and Gaza could actually sustain. The 
handling of the issue of commercial strikes provides one important example of 
this. Such strikes, which before December 1987 had been a frequent but sporadic 
part of the nationalists’ political repertoire, became a constant staple of the 
late-1980s intifada, defying the Israeli military's early attempts to break them by 
force and intimidation. It should be noted, however, that through the end of 1989, 
the Unified Command never called for a total, open-ended commercial strike. 


Ls] 

5. Al-Quds Palestinian Arab Radio, January 14, 1988, as translated in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service (FBIS)-NES, January 15, 1988, pp. 3-4. 

6. Voice of the PLO, January 20, 1988, as transcribed and translated in FBIS-NES, January 
21, 1988, p. 6. 

7. The texts of the leaflets as broadcast by the Voice of Palestine can generally be located in 
the FBIS-NES edition for the following working day. 
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Rather, commercial activities were limited to three hours every day, apart from 
certain pre-feast days.’ Beyond the continuing restrictions on opening hours, the 
Unified Command required that shops observe the day-long closures sometimes 
called for on days designated in the leaflets. By the end of 1989, the Unified 
Command was calling three to five days of total strikes per month. The Islamic 
Resistance Movement, harakat al-muqawama al-Islamiya—HAMAS, was also 
designating about three strike days per month. Although Palestinian workers 
employed in Israel and Palestinian-owned manufacturing establishments were 
enjoined to observe the strike schedule in full, these latter were gradually allowed 
to operate long hours on non-strike days in order to stimulate a ‘‘nationalist 
production" that could satisfy consumers who were urged to boycott Israeli 
products. 

As a result of the Unified Command's degree of caution in addressing the 
strike issue and its coordination of strike timetables with HAMAS, Palestinian 
merchants were able to keep their businesses ticking at a minimal level, the 
general population was able to continue daily life in a modified and foreseeable 
manner, and the nationalists were able to demonstrate their ability to exert control 
over this basic aspect of daily life. Other struggles between the Unified Command 
and the Israeli military administration? often seemed to result in an outcome in 
which neither side was able to declare total victory. These included the battle over 
opening West Bank schools and the issuance and use of magnetic identification 
cards in Gaza in the summer of 1989. That the Israelis, despite the overwhelming 
preponderance of their firepower, were unable to win such confrontations— 
particularly in the all-important political aspect of driving a lasting wedge through 
the middle of the Palestinian population—further underlined the Unified Com- 
mand's achievement in maintaining a ‘‘dual power” situation in the territories 
through the end of 1989. This achievement was directly attributable to the 
pragmatism displayed in the Unified Command's instructions for nationalist 
activities. 

As the timetable laid out in each of the Unified Command's calls approached 
its end, the question of the next leaflet's appearance or its failure to appear 
assumed great importance for the Palestinians. The Unified Command's ability to 
ensure that leaflets came out with little or no interruption in the schedule—and 
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8. Generally, the three hours of open shops would be held in the mornings, with the exception 
of Bir Zayt where for some reason the shops opened in the afternoons rather than the mornings. 

9. Since the mid-1980s, the Israeli government has named the body that directly oversees 
civilian affairs in the occupied areas (except East Jerusalem) the ''civil administration." This 
administration is headed by former military officers and reports to the defense minister. Its actions, 
moreover, continue to be governed by the hundreds of military orders that have proliferated in the 
occupied areas since 1967— more than 1,200 in the West Bank and at least 800 in Gaza. For these 
reasons the author considers the term ‘‘civil administration" something of a misnomer except 
inasmuch as it refers to a system for the administration of civilians. She prefers to continue using the 
less ambiguous term ‘‘military administration.” For a brief survey of the administrative situation in the 
Occupied territories, see Briefing Papers on Twenty Years of Israel's Occupation of the West Bank and 
Gaza (Ramallah: al-Haq/Law in the Service of Man, n.d.), pp. 2-9. 
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this despite repeated Israeli arrest campaigns in which it was claimed that ‘‘the 
ringleaders” had all been caught—gave the Palestinians continued confidence in 
its leadership. 

The leaflets were the fundamental means by which the intifada became 
institutionalized throughout the occupied territories. That the Israelis also con- 
sidered them such is indicated by the numerous attempts they made to ‘‘spook”’ 
this important means of nationalist communication by issuing fake leafiets. 
Palestinians could, however, recognize the authentic leaflets because the PLO 
backed them up with radio broadcasts of the originals. At the more local level, in 
disputes concerning issues in one town or another, for example, the Israelis may 
have had some partial successes in sowing division through the distribution of 
misleading fliers. Any analysis of the nature of the political leadership that 
emerged in the occupied areas during the intifada should include an analysis of 
two important features of the leaflets: their authors and the nature of the authority 
that produced a level of compliance with their instructions sufficient to ensure the 
continuation of the intifada. Another issue that requires analysis is the role played 
in the intifada by publicly-known political figures, primarily those resident in East 
Jerusalem. 


The Secular-Nationalist Political Organizations 


The basic membership of the Unified Command consisted of four individuals, 
one representing each of the four major secular-nationalist organizations active 
within the occupied territories: Fatah, the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PFLP), the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP), 
and the Palestinian Communist Party (PCP).!° These organizations were all, to a 
greater or lesser extent, active participants in the work of the Tunis-based PLO. 

Although the Israelis were able on many occasions to detain one or more of 
the authors of forthcoming leaflets—including one occasion on which they 
reportedly detained three out of the four—they were never, through the end of 
1989, successful in catching all four. The system of having a number of 
organizations represented in the Unified Command was probably originally a 
political decision devised to coordinate the actions of the four organizations. 
Another important consequence of this decision was that there was never a single 
authority for commanding the intifada within the territories that the Israelis could 
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10. For Sari Nuseibeh’s confirmation concerning the composition of the Unified Command, see 
Nuseibeh, ‘‘A True People’s Revolution,” p. 16. ; 

The information in much of this article is derived primarily from a series of in-depth interviews 
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occupied territories in the summer of 1989. Where possible she gives attribution to those whose 
comments and judgments are directly cited, but because of the fears that many of the interviewees 
entertained when discussing these issues, many of them agreed to speak only on condition that they 
not be identified. 
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decapitate; the relatively diffuse nature of the intifada's command system thus 
contributed to its survival. 

While the Unified Command was an inside-the-territories coalition of the four 
major secular-nationalist groups operating there, other secular-nationalist groups 
active in the Palestinian diaspora were notably not represented in it and gave little 
evidence of having any significant following within the territories. These included 
the groups directly sponsored by Syria and Iraq—Sa‘iqa and the Arab Liberation 
Front, respectively—and such extremely small groups as the Palestinian Popular 
Struggle Front and the Palestine Liberation Front. 

The pro-Syrian Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine— General 
Command (PFLP-GC) appeared not to have any significant organization active in 
the territories, but it commanded some prestige there because of two significant 
achievements within recent years. In 1985, the PFLP-GC succeeded in negotiating 
the release of some 1,500 Palestinian political prisoners from Israeli jails in return 
for the release of four Israeli soldiers captured in Lebanon. The released 
Palestinians, muharrarin, came from all the political groups active in the territo- 
ries, and those who returned to their home communities played an important role 
in building the organizations that sustained the intifada. In November 1987, a 
PFLP-GC operative managed to fly into northern Israel in a motorized hang-glider 
and landed near an Israel Defense Forces (IDF) base. During the shootout that 
ensued, he killed six soldiers before being killed himself. This action badly 
damaged the aura of invincibility on which the IDF heavily relied, and it formed 
an important part of the psychological environment in which the Palestinians 
entered the intifada. 

Throughout the first two years of the intifada, relations between the PLO and 
the Baathist regime in Syria remained extremely strained, as they had been since 
1982.11 The major issues that divided the two sides were approaches to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Syria's President Hafiz al-Asad remained very critical of the 
PLO's attempts to get itself into peace negotiations for which he judged that 
conditions were not yet ripe, and in Lebanon the two sides seemed to lose few 
opportunities to contest each other's continuing presence. 


Islamic Forces 


PLO-Syrian disputes raged in the political world outside the occupied 
territories, but within the territories the absence of any significant Syrian- 
sponsored organizations was an important factor enabling the Unified Command 
to speak for the entire secular-nationalist camp there. The major organizational 
and political challenge to the Command came, instead, from the avowedly Islamic 
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political organizations that claimed an organized following in the occupied 
territories far more significant than that which they had in the Palestinian 
diaspora. 

The two major Islamic movements active in the occupied territories were the 
Muslim Brotherhood and the Islamic Jihad movement; both found their major 
source of popular support in Gaza. There, the-high proportion of socially 
. disadvantaged families and refugees and the relative religious homogeneity of the 
Sunni Muslim population combined to provide a fertile breeding-ground for 
Islamic millenialism. Throughout the late 1970s and early 1980s, Islamists 
increased their popularity and influence in both Gaza and the West Bank, in line 
with the trend evident throughout the Muslim Middle East in the aftermath of 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini’s victory over Muhammad Reza Shah in Iran. One 
survey conducted in 1983-84 found that the rate of ‘‘religiosity’’ of Gaza 
residents, as revealed in the degree of Islamic observance, came to 57.8 percent 
of the population, while in the West Bank it came to 48.7 percent. !2 (It is not clear 
whether those surveyed for this study in the West Bank included that area’s 
Christian community—about 15 percent of the population.) One of the authors of 
this survey also concluded from the collected data that ‘‘the revivalist trend was 
most evident among the youth and the college-educated.’’3 

The presence of the Muslim Brotherhood in Gaza can be traced to the early 
years following its founding in Cairo in 1928. During the fighting that accompanied 
the establishment of the State of Israel in 1948, the Brotherhood sent volunteer 
units to help train and fight with local Palestinian militia. After the defeat of the 
Palestinians and other Arab armies, Brotherhood members who were stationed in 
the Egyptian army units occupying Gaza turned their attention to building cells 
among the local populace. Significantly, many Gaza residents who were recruited 
by, or worked with, the Brotherhood during the tumult of the late 1940s later 
turned their political energies elsewhere. Some became leaders of local commu- 
nist movements. Within the next decade, others—most notably Yasir Arafat and 
Khalil al-Wazir—were among those who founded Fatah, the secular-nationalist 
organization. 4 

Throughout the four decades that followed 1948, the Muslim Brotherhood in 
Gaza—and its later offshoots in the West Bank and inside Israel—followed the 
lead of the parent organization in Egypt by espousing an essentially educational 
and socia] role for its adherents. Brotherhood publications consistently stressed 
that all of Palestine, including that part in which the State of Israel had been 
established in 1948, remained an Islamic land and that not one inch of it could be 
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12. See Mohammed Shadid, ‘The Muslim Brotherhood Movement in the West Bank and 
Gaza," Third World Quarterly (London), vol. 10, no. 2 (April 1988), p. 663. 

13. Ibid. 

14. For details of the early history of the Brotherhood in Gaza, see Ziad Abu Amr, Usul 
al-harakat al-siyasiya fi gita'i Ghazza, 1948-1967 (The Roots of the Political Movements in the Gaza 
Strip, 1948-1967) (Acre, Israel: Dar al-Aswar, 1987), pp. 61-84. 
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negotiated away to ''the Jews.” Its program for realizing the goal of the liberation 
of Palestine, however, was essentially gradualist, with the activist part of the 
program always postponed until after the satisfactory formation of a “Holy War 
generation” (fil jihadi).5 It was also frequently hostile to secular forms of 
Palestinian nationalism. For example, one Brotherhood publication widely circu- 
lated in the West Bank and Gaza, apparently in the mid-1980s, advocated efforts 
to '*expose the traitors, agents and proponents of nationalism and ... bring 
about Palestinian awareness of the true [religious, not nationalistic] nature of its 
battle with Zionism.’’!¢ 

During the late 1970s and early 1980s, the Brotherhood engaged in numerous 
political and physical clashes with the secular nationalists. These included 
political battles for control of institutions, including student councils in the 
universities and numerous social institutions in Gaza, and a number of actual 
street fights in Gaza.!7 At least part of the leadership of Fatah reportedly 
responded in 1979 to the Brotherhood's growing challenge by supporting the 
Islamic Jihad, which had split off from the Brotherhood in the mid-1960s. 
Although Jihad competed for influence against the Brotherhood in the latter's own 
Islamist home ground, it was less hostile to the secular nationalists than the 
Brotherhood—and much more avowedly activist in its operations. Jihad was 
believed to have been responsible for many of the killings of individual Israelis 
that occurred in Gaza in the mid-1980s. 

At the beginning of the intifada, the secular groups represented in the Unified 
Command attempted to include the two large Muslim movements in its delibera- 
tions. The Unified Command's Call No. 3 of January 20, 1988, even welcomed the 
recent inclusion of Islamic Jihad in its deliberations.!8 The relationship did not last 
long, but Jihad continued to participate in the activities of the intifada in parallel 
with the efforts of the Unified Command. In an interview in July 1989, a 
Gaza-based leader of Islamic Jihad explained that there was a formula for 
relations between his organization and the Unified Command ‘‘that works for 
now.” He said this formula was based on the following two pillars: 


Firstly, that no differences should be allowed to surface about the continuation of 
the intifada and its activities, though political differences might continue. And 
secondly, coordination existed in practice, over such issues as assigning strike days. 


When asked whether his movement wanted to replace the PLO in its 
leadership of the Palestinian people, the leader replied that ‘“The PLO has earned 
its legitimacy and sustained sacrifices. We will struggle [against it] in a democratic 
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15. Author’s interview with second-level Brotherhood leaders in the West Bank, August 1989. 

16. Quoted in Shadid, Muslim Brotherhood, p. 669. 

17. Details of some of the disputes in the West Bank can be found in chapters six and seven of 
Emile Sahliyeh, In Search of Leadership: West Bank Politics since 1967 (Washington, DC: The 
Brookings Institution, 1988). 

18. FBIS-NES, January 21, 1988, p. 7. 

19. Author's interview, Gaza, July 1989. 
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way after the establishment of the state." He described his movement’s goal as 
being the elimination of the Israeli occupation and the establishment of a 
Palestinian state in the areas currently under occupation. He stressed, however, 
that this was only the immediate goal, whereas the ‘‘strategic goal’’ remained the 
establishment of an Islamic state ‘‘in all of Palestine." By supporting the idea of 
a Palestinian mini-state in the occupied areas as a step toward the liberation of ''all 
of Palestine," the Islamic Jihad was thus much closer, politically, to ultra- 
nationalists within the PLO constellation, such as the PFLP, than it was to the 
traditional Brotherhood position. 

By contrast with Jihad, the Brotherhood spent the first few months of the 
intifada sitting on the sidelines, continuing its campaigns for ‘‘proper Muslim 
social behavior” while the intifada raged around them. By August 1988, the most 
powerful local leader of the Brotherhood, Shaykh Ahmad Yasin, had reached a 
momentous decision. That month, he announced the formation of HAMAS, a new 
organization that would take a much more active role in the intifada than that 
which the Brotherhood had taken until then. In an interview a year later, one 
young HAMAS leader in the West Bank revealed that ‘‘Participation in the 
intifada came as a result of a debate within the Islamic movement over whether it 
should wait for the emergence of an Islamic state somewhere or whether it should 
engage in direct confrontation with Israel." He said, however, that the overall 
leadership of the Brotherhood—its Cairo-based Supreme Guide—still placed 
HAMAS’ participation in the intifada firmly within the framework of the Broth- 
erhood's traditional stress on educational efforts, adding that ''the Islamic 
movement views the intifada as a way to mobilize the masses to form the j'il 
jihadi, and at the same time as one form of jihad, as an introduction to armed 
jihad.’’20 

The program of activities publicly espoused by HAMAS from August 1988 
onward largely paralleled that of the Unified Command, though with some 
significant differences. Like the Unified Command, HAMAS laid out periodic 
timetables for its own strike days. After early resistance in some West Bank 
communities to following HAMAS’ calls for strikes, they—Christians as well as 
Muslims—all apparently joined the Gazans in observing both sets of strike days. 
Some analysts cautioned that this should be interpreted more as signaling support 
for the idea of confronting Israel whenever feasible, rather than as a measure of 
support for the Brotherhood as such. 

On some issues, HAMAS’ program was markedly different from that of the 
Unified Command. For example, after the military administration in the West 
Bank decreed the reopening of the schools in July 1989, the Unified Command’s 
consensus at first called on students to observe the schedule of general strike 
days, but HAMAS argued that the children had lost so much education that they 
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should be exempted from the strikes. HAMAS won the internal argument over 
this issue?! i 

The HAMAS of Shaykh Yasin had nevertheless moved a considerable 
distance from the long-held positions of the Brotherhood. This shift was evident 
at the level of its political program and in a marked softening in its view of the 
PLO's secular-nationalist leadership. In an April 30, 1989, interview with al- 
Nahar, Yasin said that he wanted to see the establishment of a Palestinian state 
and that this state ‘‘must be established on every inch of Palestine that we 
liberate, but without relinquishing our other rights.” Asked if he supported the 
political steps taken by the PLO in late 1988, through which it announced its 
. support for the partition of historic Palestine into Jewish and Arab states and its 
recognition of Israel, Yasin said, “I support and I oppose. I approve of the 
establishment of a state, but I refuse to relinquish the remaining territory of my 
homeland, Palestine." He also stressed that Hamas, '^will not negotiate as a 
substitute for the PLO.’’22 

HAMAS could thus be seen to have moved significantly closer to the 
mainstream PLO position at the political level. Yasin's late-April interview was 
particularly significant. At the time he gave it, the Israelis were putting the 
finishing touches to the elections proposal that Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
announced in the middle of May 1989. In an interview published the following 
September, Shamir was to confirm that his proposal was aimed at finding 
Palestinian interlocutors from the occupied areas who would act independently of 
the PLO.?3 Yasin's refusal to play that role constituted one of the most important 
political victories won in 1989 by PLO leaders. 

In May Yasin was again arrested, and Israeli authorities for the first time 
declared that HAMAS was *'a terrorist organization." Over the months that 
followed, he would be charged with having caused the deaths of two Israeli 
soldiers and four Gazans accused of collaborating with the Israeli occupation.?4 


Mass Organizations and Compliance 


A variety of mass organizations played an essential part in sustaining the 
intifada by buttressing the ability of the families and communities to follow the 
directives of the Unified Command and the Islamic groups. These organizations 
also contributed to decisions on the content of the secular and Islamic leaderships’ 
activity programs. The mass organizations consisted of interest-based groups 
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such as labor unions, women's and student unions, merchant committees, and 
professional unions and geographically-based groups such as local popular 
committees and watch committees. Some of these organizations emerged during 
the intifada, but many others predated it by years. It is undoubtedly true to say 
that if the Palestinians of the two occupied areas had not had a rich experience in 
mass organizational work prior to December 1987, the political leadership would 
have issued its leaflets in vain and the eruption of early December would have 
been over within weeks or days. 

In both the West Bank and Gaza, the communists held the longest record of 
support for the building of mass organizations. Communist-supported labor 
unions and various women's organizations had been active in the West Bank since 
the 1920s, though most of these latter operated mainly as social welfare groups. 
When the Israeli occupation authorities arrived in 1967, they closed down 10 of 
the 13 East Jerusalem-based labor unions and arrested many unionists. In 1969, 
however, labor activists (mainly communists) were able to renew the license of 
the labor federation's dormant Nablus branch. Three years later, after a number 
of unions throughout the West Bank became affiliated with this group, it was 
renamed the General Federation of Trade Unions Based in Nablus.?5 

During the early 1970s, communists remained the most active in broadening 
the membership in the union movement. Their ability to do this, with less official 
harassment than other secular nationalists experienced, stemmed from a number 
of factors. They did not, as the other nationalists did at that time, advocate or 
practice armed struggle against Israel, and their official ideology stressed Israel's 
right to exist within its pre-1967 borders; also they received some support from 
Arab and Jewish communists inside Israel who operated legally within the Israeli 
political system. By the late 1970s, other nationalist organizations—the DFLP and 
the PFLP, for example—were also organizing labor unions. Later, Fatah too 
joined the effort. 

The union movement that emerged in the labor sector was highly political. 
Indeed, the multiplicity of political efforts invested in building labor unions from 
the late 1970s on resulted not in one much stronger labor federation, which would 
have been desirable from the labor union point of view, but in at least four parallel 
labor federations that were often in competition with each other. The same was 
true of the women's and student unions that emerged in the same period. In some 
sectors, too, the secular-based federations would be rivalled by other organiza- 
tions loyal to the Muslim Brotherhood or other Islamists. This was the case in the 
student union movement, where the four secular-based unions were on occasion 
able to bury their differences enough to work together in beating back a challenge 
from the Muslim organizations.?6 
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Through 1982, however, the attitude of Fatah to mass organizing efforts was 
marked by ambivalence. Khalil al-Wazir, the Fatah leader responsible for 
directing the movement's work inside the occupied territories, was also in charge 
of all Fatah military activities worldwide. Through 1982-83, his approach to 
organizing in the occupied territories was thus based on the two pillars of building 
a clandestine military capability—with all the moda operandi that that involved — 
and forging political deals with leading personalities in order to wage various 
elite-level political battles in the territories. 

After the crushing of the PLO's military capability in Lebanon in 1982, and 
more particularly after the reassessment of strategies that followed that defeat, 
Wazir shifted toward a fuller embrace of the concept of mass political work in the 
occupied territories. It was this shift and the resulting efforts that Fatah's cadres 
inside the territories put into building up women's groups, student unions, and the 
omnipresent shabiba (youth groups) that, according to many accounts from inside 
the territories, tipped the balance and mobilized the majority of West Bank and 
Gaza communities into conscious participation in the nationalist political effort. 

After the start of the intifada, the occupation authorities deported or detained 
as many known activists of mass organizations as they could in an attempt to 
decapitate the organizations. Despite this effort, the principles of community 
action had become deeply enough internalized throughout the territories that 
different communities were able to generate new and appropriate local organiza- 
tions. Informal divisions of labor emerged in many areas: a merchants' committee 
would deal with commercial questions; youth committees would be responsible 
for engaging or diverting the military; the women of every neighborhood would 
act as watch committees or organize the distribution of emergency rations; labor 
committees would supervise strike observance or help organize efforts in the 
**alternative economy"; "reconciliation committees” of trusted community mem- 
bers would replace the work of the boycotted court system in resolving interfam- 
ily or intergroup disputes. For as long as they could, the numerous charitable 
associations operating in the West Bank worked with local committees to alleviate 
the sufferings caused by the intifada, but in early summer 1989 the military closed 
them too, declaring their actions seditious. 

The mass organizations that operated during the intifada were distinguished 
by their focus on being effective at the local level, a feature that arose directly 
from their having to adapt to a range of differing local conditions—in refugee 
camps, remote villages, or larger or smaller urban areas. In one West Bank village 
of 2,500 people visited by the author in summer 1989, a local activist reported that 
prior to the intifada, 70 percent of the village's workers had worked in Israel. 
“Now,” he said, **only one busload of 49 or 42 people travels into Israel for work, 
and they don't go on strike days.’’ Meanwhile, the village council was employing 
76 people in various capacities, and other workers had found jobs in the nearby 
town of Ramallah. The activist stressed that most of the villagers had returned to 
their traditional reliance on agriculture. He reported that after the 1988 harvest the 
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village had been able to send a full truckload of olive oil to Gaza and another 
truckload of olives to West Bank refugee camps. He recalled that the villagers had 
decided to set up a system of popular committees as a result of 55 days of imposed 
curfew; he also explained that a village reconciliation committee now resolved all 
local disputes, a function that previously had been performed by a mukhtar whose 
role had become largely discredited during the intifada. 

In the overcrowded refugee camps of Gaza and the sprawling suburbs of the 
West Bank towns, the population had mobilized into forms of social organization 
that similarly reflected local needs and conditions. This author heard some views 
expressed in Gaza to the effect that the Unified Command appeared to take more 
careful note in its leaflets of the specific conditions in the West Bank than in Gaza. 
Taken as a whole, however, the ability of community activists to maintain local 
community organizations in the different areas under Israeli occupation was a 
crucial contribution to allowing the national movement as a whole to withstand 
the occupation authorities’ repeated efforts to decapitate it. 


The Intellectuals 


Palestinian intellectuals, particularly those living in East Jerusalem, played a 
special role in the nationalist movement during the first year of the intifada and a 
different—possibly less important—role during its second year. The ability of East 
Jerusalem intellectuals to engage in public political activity stemmed in great part 
from the fact that, ever since Israelis annexed East Jerusalem and large areas of 
land lying around it in 1968, their part of the occupied territories had been ruled 
by Israeli civil law rather than by military order. This did not prevent the Israelis 
from imposing at least five curfews of some duration on different low-income 
neighborhoods of East Jerusalem within the intifada's first two years and 
subjecting its residents to many of the other humiliations suffered by compatriots 
living down the road in the West Bank. Before and during the intifada, Faisal 
al-Husseini, the most prominent of the East Jerusalem intellectuals, was detained 
a number of times under emergency regulations allowing for detention without 
charge or trial. 

The Israeli government prohibited the Jerusalem intellectuals from travel- 
ing—to destinations abroad or even to the neighboring West Bank—according to 
the dictates of its political whim. The normal business or research activities of this 
group could be, and were, closed down at the stroke of a pen. Nevertheless, by 
virtue of their presence within the avowedly unified city and their relatively easy 
access to its large body of Western diplomats, Jerusalem intellectuals had more 
freedom to pursue normal political activity than their colleagues living in the West 
Bank and much more than colleagues living in the distant obscurity of Gaza. 

In the first weeks of the intifada, in December 1987, the East Jerusalem 
intellectuals carried out an activity that had become customary for them: they 
presented a petition to the consuls of the Western nations decrying the military’s 
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violence in the occupied areas. By January, the political focus of the demands 
they made in their appeals to Western authorities—and to the Israeli govern- 
ment—had risen to a slightly higher plane. In a letter delivered personally to US 
secretary of state George Shultz in Washington on January 27, 1988, Hanna 
Sinyura, the editor of East Jerusalem’s al-Fajr daily, and Gaza lawyer Fayiz Abu 
Rahma requested that ‘‘the international community ... immediately authorize 
the provision of an international force to intervene in the occupied territories, to 
whose trusteeship our population can be delivered, as a first step towards the 
convening of an international peace conference.’’27 

At that meeting, Sinyura and Abu Rahma also gave Shultz a copy of ‘‘The 
Fourteen Points," a document released two weeks earlier by Palestinian institu- 
tions and nationalist intellectuals from the occupied areas. Most of the 14 points 
were concerned with repealing or otherwise reversing the measures the IDF had 
taken in efforts to quell the intifada. The document called for the release of the 
large number of prisoners detained by the IDF, cancellation of deportation orders 
and the return of four Palestinians deported on 13 January, carrying out a formal 
enquiry into the IDF's behavior in the territories, and the immediate application 
of the provisions of the Geneva conventions there. The highest level of political 
demand in the document was a call for municipal elections '*under the supervision 
of a neutral authority.’’28 

In commenting on the 14 points, Sinyura explained that they were concerned 
with questions of ‘‘the immediate oppression in the occupied territories," and that 
he, Abu Rahma, and the other signatories of the document could discuss their 
implementation. He stressed, however, that for ‘‘the big negotiations” concerning 
an overall settlement of the Palestinian issue, the only Palestinian interlocutor was 
still the PLO.7? 

The refusal of Palestinian intellectuals resident in the occupied areas to 
supplant the PLO in any national-level negotiations on a broad political settlement 
was shared by all other sectors of resident Palestinian society. The division of 
labor Sinyura had suggested, whereby the resident intellectuals might negotiate 
some immediate demands, pending the broader negotiations in which the PLO 
would take part, was meanwhile rapidly overtaken by events. The mounting 
casualty toll made Palestinians feel that no mere move toward ''municipal 
elections” could repay them for the pain they had suffered. The Palestinians 
judged that as long as the broader issue of sovereignty over the occupied 
territories remained unaddressed, any such lower-level political gain could easily 
be reversed by the occupation authorities—as had happened with the 1976 
elections. À growing impatience with the idea of demanding municipal elections 
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was clearly evident in the changing texts of the Unified Command's leaflets during 
February 1988. Whereas Call No. 6 of 4 February called explicitly for the holding 
of municipal elections, Call No. 8, issued on 22 February, made no mention of this 
demand.30 

In late February, Secretary Shultz made a visit to Israel and East Jerusalem 
in an effort to revive the long-stalled peace process. He requested a meeting with 
Sinyura and other Palestinian intellectuals in East Jerusalem's American Colony 
Hotel. At first, PLO chairman Arafat gave the intellectuals the go-ahead to attend 
the meeting, but, later, he changed his mind—apparently in response to warnings 
from organizers within the clandestine wing of the movement in the occupied 
territories that Shultz might use the meeting to portray the intellectuals as an 
alternative leadership to the PLO.?! Thereafter, the intellectuals maintained their 
absence from formal diplomatic encounters with high-level American visitors until 
after Washington decided, in December 1988, to open a formal diplomatic channel 
to the PLO leadership in Tunis. After that step was taken, the intellectuals 
attended meetings such as that held by Assistant Secretary of State John Kelly in 
Jerusalem in July 1989. The major message they delivered, however, continued to 
be that national-level issues could be negotiated only with the PLO. 

In February 1988, it became evident to the Jerusalem intellectuals that there 
would be little immediate role for them in negotiating the kind of low-level, interim 
demands that, one month earlier, might still have brought the intifada to an end. 
They therefore turned their energies to whatever contributions they could make in 
sustaining the intifada. A number of them had already learned valuable lessons 
from the success of a strategy they had pursued in April 1987. On that occasion, 
they had sought to broaden popular support for a hunger strike started by 
Palestinian political prisoners by announcing a two-week timetable of almost daily 
activities. The actions listed in the timetable—one day, a sit-in at the Red Cross, 
the next, a day of wearing national dress, and so on—had drawn broad support. 
Within days, the students at Bir Zayt University engaged in demonstrations that 
drew live fire from the army, leaving two dead, and the occupation authorities 
decided to defuse the tensions by acceding to some of the striking prisoners' 
demands. The intellectuals drew positive lessons from that episode concerning the 
value of coordinating mass nationalist protest activities. Those lessons were then 
incorporated into the timetables of activities in the Unified Command's leaflets, 
leading Faisal al-Husseini to describe the April 1987 protests as a ''dry-run"' for 
the intifada.32 
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Economic Warfare 


As it became clear that the intifada would not be merely a short-lived 
disturbance, resident intellectuals debated various long-term strategies for it. One 
idea that rapidly gained adherents was that of moving, within the context of the 
continuing intifada, toward economic self-reliance. To do so would involve both 
boycotting Israeli products and increasing Palestinian economic capabilities. In 
early January 1988, Hanna Sinyura proposed a boycott of Israeli cigarettes, but 
this proposal reportedly met with some derision from community activists who 
considered it a trivial diversion while they were daily risking death in mass 
demonstrations. Nevertheless, by early February, it had become clear to nation- 
alist activists at all levels that the intifada could not bring victory if it relied solely 
on large-scale confrontations with an IDF that showed no signs of backing down 
from its decision to meet all such confrontations with superior force. As 
Palestinians realized they would have to dig in for a contest of wills with the 
Israelis, the constituency for broadening the confrontation to include activities 
aimed at long-term economic disengagement increased. 

Some of this emphasis was evident in the text of the Unified Command’s Call 
No. 6: 


Let all suitable organizations such as committees and units be formed in every area, 
on every street, and in every city, village, and camp in order to pave the road toward 
general civil disobedience. Disobedience means boycotting all enemy organs. It 
means boycotting the enemy economically and not paying taxes. 

Therefore let us climb another rung of the ladder by declaring this disobedience. Let 
us reinforce the spirit of sacrifice and common action following the war of molotov 
cocktails, stones, and the raising of [Palestinian] flags. The disobedience will be a 
strong blow to the enemy, its economy, and its plunder of our people's wealth and 
resources. ... 33 


If it might have seemed, from this text, that civil disobedience was intended 
to replace confrontation with Molotov cocktails and stones, by Call No. 8 it was 
made clear that both efforts should be pursued concurrently. Call No. 8 also 
reminded Palestinians that ‘‘Many basic needs can be secured from a small area 
of land before your house. This will raise your income, support your steadfast- 
ness, and decrease the burden of life under the occupation... . Let us recall that 
the Vietnamese achieved victory over the United States not through the rifle 
alone, but also through farming." '?4 

Bir Zayt professor Ziad Abu Amr has noted the interaction that occurred 
between the intellectuals, most of whom operated within the domain of public 
diplomacy—as did Sinyura and Husseini—and the continuing mass uprising. He 
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judged that, “As these. . . intellectuals helped the intifada continue, the intifada, 
in turn, helped them modify their political outlooks and control the tempo of their 
political movement, activities, and writings in accordance with the spirit of the 
mass uprising.’’35 

Some intellectuals also occupied themselves through the middle of 1988 in 
arguing that the time was ripe for the PLO to launch a decisive peace initiative. At 
a public meeting in Jerusalem at the end of July, Husseini and journalist Radwan 
Abu Ayyash, both of whom had recently been released from administrative 
detention, called for mutual recognition between the PLO and Israel and a 
two-state solution to the Palestinian-Israeli conflict.6 Within days after this 
meeting, Husseini was imprisoned, and the research center he headed was issued 
a 12-month closure order. Among the documents seized from his premises during 
these actions was one, whose contents were later leaked to the Israeli press, that 
called for the declaration of a Palestinian state in the occupied areas and for 
mutual recognition between Israel and the PLO.37 Nuseibeh was meanwhile 
writing an article for the Paris-based, PLO-supported weekly, al-Yawm al-Sabi’, 
that argued, 


The Palestinian leadership is called upon now more than ever to take advantage of 
the historical opportunity to which the intifada has given birth in order to bend the 
energy of the tremendous mass revolution and to translate it into a political product, 
to establish the independent state on the land which was occupied in 1967.38 


Ideas broadly paralleling those articulated by Nuseibeh and Husseini had 
already been put forward by activists in the Palestinian diaspora, most notably by 
Bassam Abu Sharif, an Arafat aide, in the document he circulated in Algiers in 
June 1988.39 As members of the PLO’s ruling body, the Palestine National Council 
(PNC), gathered in Algiers the following November for their 19th session, the fact 
that significant political figures associated with the intifada were also calling for a 
peace initiative undoubtedly helped Arafat win the support he needed to under- 
take such an effort. 

At the November meeting, the PNC granted for the first time formal PLO 
support to the 1947 United Nations resolution dividing historical Palestine 
between a Jewish and an Arab state. In Geneva the following month, Arafat 
spelled out the PLO’s recognition of Israel’s right to exist and its renunciation of 
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terrorism, thus opening the way for an official dialogue with the United States; the 
talks started, in Tunis, almost immediately thereafter. 

The PLO leaders’ twin victories—in winning the PNC’s backing for a 
significant peace initiative and in opening the formal dialogue with the United 
States—changed the role of the Jerusalem intellectuals. Before November 1987, 
they had played an important role in expressing the support of the newly 
empowered constituency of resident Palestinians for the political strategy for 
which the PLO leaders were trying to win a PNC mandate. After November 1987, 
PLO leaders were no longer so dependent on that source of support. Similarly, 
before December 1987, PLO leaders had relied heavily on the Jerusalem intellec- 
tuals not to make any move that might be interpreted as suggesting to Washington 
that they might constitute an alternative interlocutor in place of the Tunis-based 
leadership. After December, this threat receded. Meanwhile, the contribution the 
intellectuals had most probably made to coordinating and strategizing the institu- 
tionalization of the intifada had also become, to a considerable degree, less 
important than it had been in the intifada’s early weeks. Many of the ideas they 
had proposed were incorporated into the daily routine of both Unified Command 
and community-based organizations. 

During the second year of the intifada, the major political role that was left to 
the Jerusalem intellectuals—a role for which they were well qualified—was to 
pursue contacts with Israeli individuals and groups. Husseini and Ziad Abu Ziad, 
an East Jerusalem lawyer who published the Hebrew-language periodical, Gesher 
(bridge), were particularly effective in this regard because they were able to speak 
in Hebrew with a broad range of Israelis. 

Should political talks begin in 1990, the Jerusalem-based intellectuals will 
most likely once more have an important role to play. If their behavior during the 
intifada's first two years should prove any guide, they would continue to play it in 
close coordination with the PLO leaders in Tunis. 


THE NATIONAL LEADERSHIP: RESIDENT AND EXILE 


Did the Jerusalem-based intellectuals, by virtue of the activities described 
above, constitute an effective ‘‘new leadership" for the resident Palestinian 
communities, enabling these communities to function politically like the ‘‘closed, 
self-contained political entity" that Graham Fuller judged existed in the West 
Bank? The most crucial condition necessary for such a description to hold true 
would be the presence of an effective, self-sustaining, leader-follower relationship 
between the intellectuals and the masses sustaining the intifada on the ground. 
The evidence, however, as of the end of 1989, strongly suggested that the 
relationship between the Jerusalem-based intellectuals and the mass organizers 
during the intifada's first two years fell far short of this description. 

There were a number of exceptions to this general observation, Faisal 
al-Husseini being the clearest example. During interviews conducted in the 
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summer of 1989, Husseini evinced a clear familiarity with the debates within parts 
of the mass movement. Intellectuals thought to be connected with the ‘‘ideolog- 
ical"—that is, non-Fatah— political groupings also generally showed themselves 
familiar with developments in the mass organizations. This was true of the 
non-Fatah secular-nationalists as well as of intellectuals connected with Islamic 
organizations. In the special case of Bayt Sahur, a small town with relatively high 
levels of education, the intellectuals in effect were the mass movement that took the 
town through its various campaigns of nonviolent resistance to the occupation. 

These and similar isolated cases notwithstanding, the general judgment 
remains that most of the resident intellectuals—and particularly those whose 
names cropped up most frequently in diplomatic discussions in East Jerusalem— 
seemed little connected with the mass organizations. A content analysis of 
conversations they held among themselves would reveal, instead, far greater 
interest in other issues: who was up and who was down, politically, in the 
Tunis-based PLO leadership; who attended or was slated to attend which 
diplomatic function in East Jerusalem; or who attended or was slated to attend 
which meeting with Israeli figures. In this regard, their behavior and concerns 
suggested their being a part of a Palestinian ‘‘State Department” far more than 
leaders of a mass movement. The distance between the intellectuals and the mass 
movement was equally visible from the viewpoint of some sections of the wider 
populace, where the names of most of the prominent Jerusalem intellectuals 
evoked little recognition, even from activists deeply involved in mass organizing. 

Also in line with the above analysis, it was fairly clear that most of the 
intellectuals and the ‘‘old notables" who were associated with them, saw 
whatever mandate they considered to have as emanating from Tunis, rather than 
from the mass movement in whose midst they lived. Such was the case for Hanna 
Sinyura. In his account it was Arafat who first gave and then withheld permission 
to attend the February 1988 meeting with Shultz in East Jerusalem. Such, too, was 
the case for Jamil Tarifi, al-Birah's deputy mayor, who in July 1989 received 
(whether he wanted it or not) a sanction from the PLO in Tunis for a meeting with 
Shamir. In this latter case, it was significant that it was Salah Khalaf (Abu Iyad), 
Wazir's replacement as the number two leader in Fatah, who simultaneously 
revealed and sanctioned Tarifi's meeting, rather than the Unified Command or 
some other body within the territories. 

If the intellectuals did not constitute a self-sustaining leadership for the 
residents of the occupied territories, could this instead be said of either the 
Unified Command or the leaders of the mass and community organizations? In 
both cases, the answer is similarly negative. In the case of the Unified Command, 
both the original constitution of the body and its maintenance were decided by the 
national-level leaderships of its constituent groups; in all the groups, with the 
possible exception of the PCP, such a decision could only be made by their 
exile-based leaderships. Some unaffiliated, but resident, observers of political 
developments in the occupied territories noted that the Unified Command differed 
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significantly from previous territories-wide political leaderships like the Palestin- 
ian National Front of 1973-74 and the National Guidance Council (NGC) of 
1978-1981 precisely because it did not include political independents in its 
membership. This, they concluded, served to increase the impact of the external 
PLO leaders on the situation inside. In the case of the mass organizations, as 
noted earlier, they had always been highly political, a major impetus for their 
work having come from the support of the PLO's constituent groups. Thus they, 
like the Unified Command, remained heavily dependent on the exile leadership. 

That the resident Palestinian communities should have proven incapable of 
generating a nationwide leadership independent of the exile-based PLO was due 
to a number of factors, but the most important of these remained the effects of 
more than 22 years of an Israeli policy that stifled the emergence of any effective 
political leadership throughout the territories. At certain stages, the Israeli 
authorities had tried to foster the emergence of an internal leadership that they 
could deal with or, later, that would act as a counter to PLO influence. This was 
the case, to a certain extent, during the early years of the occupation, when some 
in the military hierarchy tried to foster a ‘Palestinianism’ that would look more to 
Israel than to Jordan for leadership. It was also true, far less ambiguously, in the 
case of the attempt begun in 1981 to build ‘‘Village Leagues.” One of the first solid 
political achievements of the intifada, in February 1988, was the announcement of 
the demise of the Village Leagues project. If this event passed with little notice, 
it was mainly because the project had failed, in practice, long before then. 

A prime reason for the failure of the Israelis' attempts to build a Palestinian 
political structure to their liking was the extreme stinginess with which they 
approached the task. They were asking Palestinian politicians to provide valuable 
services for them, in terms of policing the local population, while they offered in 
return no assurances that the pragmatic aspirations of even the most cooperative 
Palestinians—such as assuring that investment projects could be freely pursued 
and historical rights to land ownership and water resources respected—would 
ever be satisfactorily met. In the absence of such guarantees, members of that 
fairly large group of Palestinians who, as of the late 1960s, might still have been 
prepared to enter a political deal with Israel found they had no alternative but to 
join the PLO's push for full independence. 

- Within the broad political framework of successive Israeli governments’ 
unwillingness or inability to offer a workable deal to any potentially cooperative 
Palestinian leadership in the territories, the practical policies pursued by occupa- 
tion authorities frequently served to decapitate any emerging leadership. This was 
the result of the Israeli policy of deportations which had been in effect, though 
with some interruptions, for the two decades of the occupation. In the weeks 
following the 1967 war, an estimated 15,000 men from Gaza were reportedly 
rounded up and trucked across Sinai to be deported to Egypt.* Explicit 
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deportations from the more visible West Bank were more closely targeted. There, 
and in Gaza, in the years that followed, many community leaders and organizers 
were deported. Some 1,150 individuals are recorded as having been subject to 
individual or small group deportation orders between September 1967 and May 
1978.41 Under the two Likud governments in power between 1977 and 1985, 
recourse to deportation was cut back significantly; between May 1980 and August 
1985, the Israelis issued only one deportation order.‘ 

Then, in August 1985, the new defense minister, Yitzhak Rabin, incorporated 
deportations as a major part of his new policy in the occupied territories, which 
Palestinians termed ‘‘The Iron Fist." Between 1985 and the start of the intifada, 
the Israeli government ordered deportation of 50 Palestinians. The ensuing 
deportations constituted just one of the many burdens resident Palestinians 
suffered under the Iron Fist policy—a policy that must be considered an essential 
seed in the germination of the intifada. Like most Palestinians who preceded and 
succeeded them into political exile, the community leaders deported before the 
intifada were immediately incorporated into the command structures of various 
PLO groups; in most cases, and especially within Fatah, this took place at levels 
considerably lower than that of the top leadership. 

The net political effect of these deportations was similar to that of earlier 
waves of deportations: they drove the resident wing of the nationalist movement 
deeper underground and broadened its organizational dispersion while increasing 
the residents' reliance on the diaspora for overall leadership. The emergent 
relationship between the PLO's outside leadership and the leaders who remained 
in the occupied areas has been aptly described by Faisal al-Husseini as being 
analogous to that between a military headquarters and its field commanders. ‘‘The 
field commander here can discuss tactics but not strategy,” he said. “I am inside 
the Palestinian forest and can see the trees. But only the leaders outside can see 
where the fire is coming from." 4 

In the first two years of the intifada, Israeli authorities deported some 60 
Palestinians, with few inside the security establishment showing any sign of 
having second thoughts about the effectiveness of the measure. In September 
1989, security affairs analyst Ze’ev Schiff wrote that "Security people consider 
the deportation of Palestinian activists an extremely effective sanction. In many 
cases, this is correct from an operational point of view. ... The question is 
whether it is also the wisest sanction from the political point of view. The fact is 
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that a thorough examination of this question has never been made. Israel views 
the immediate result but ignores the long-term effect... . ’’45 

The links between the resident and exile wings of the Palestinian movement 
were thus extremely close at the political level, but there was another level— 
possibly even more important in determining people's behavior over the long 
run—at which the residents’ commitment to the idea of unity with the diaspora 
was also significant. This was at the purely social level. In addition to those 
resident Palestinians who had been formally deported from their home commu- 
nities, hundreds of thousands of others who were resident there in 1967 were 
subject to administrative exclusion from residence. These former residents, 
having fled during the 1967 war or having left subsequently to pursue opportuni- 
ties in education or employment denied them in the occupied areas, found after a 
census was taken in 1976 that they had lost their right to reside there. Although 
tens of thousands of the Palestinians who had been administratively excluded 
were permitted to return under provisions for reunifying their families, a far 
greater number, estimated by an Israeli source as numbering 200,000, found their 
applications were rejected.*6 How many additional Palestinians never bothered to 
apply for family reunification is not known, but it is clear from the number of those 
who applied and were rejected and from the most cursory conversations with 
Palestinians in the territories that every Palestinian there has immediate family 
members who are denied the right of permanent residence. 

The occupation authorities were fully aware of the social consequences of 
wide-scale administrative exclusion. Indeed, they found that one of the strongest 
means of rewarding or punishing those living under occupation was through the 
granting or withholding of permits for family reunification or for travel in or out of 
the occupied areas on family business. What perhaps they were unaware of was 
the political effects of the policy. By the end of the 1980s the commitment of 
resident Palestinians to the idea of unity with the Palestinian diaspora was much 
more firm at the social and family level than was that of many diaspora 
Palestinians. Many of those Palestinians who had grown up in refugee camps in 
Lebanon or Syria no longer had any close relatives living in the homeland, so their 
commitment to the idea of national unity existed primarily at a more rarefied, 
ideological plane. 


THE INTIFADA AND THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT: CONSEQUENCES 


The above analysis stressed the extent to which the political leadership that 
emerged inside the occupied areas during the first two years of the intifada was 
both linked to and subordinate to the PLO's external political leadership. It 
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should, also be stressed, however, that after the political capabilities of the 
Palestinians in the occupied areas were revealed during the intifada, they could 
not be treated by the national leadership as just another in the many geographical 
concentrations of the Palestinian people. In many respects, through their intifada, 
the Palestinians of the territories had claimed for themselves a vanguard role, 
fighting directly on the front that the national leadership had already decided 
would be its principal front: a battle, conducted by nonmilitary means, against the 
occupation of the West Bank and Gaza and for the establishment of a Palestinian 
state there. 

In 1982, the crushing of the PLO’s military establishment in Lebanon by the 
Israelis brought home to the vast majority of Palestinian exiles that, at least in the 
absence of concerted Arab military action, any hope of attaining their ends 
through building up a military establishment in the diaspora was illusory. By April 
1983, at least one of the "historic leaders" of Fatah, Khaled al-Hassan, was 
articulating one of the consequences of this reality when he admitted that the 
major remaining source of the PLO leaders’ international legitimacy, and its major 
hope for the future, now lay with the Palestinian population remaining in the 
historical homeland.47 

According to many accounts from activists close to the PLO leadership, the 
events of 1982 were also decisive in changing their attitudes toward the liberation 
struggle. Faisal al-Husseini's assessment was that ''"Before 1982, people here 
would sit and wait for liberation from outside. After 1982, they started to ask what 
they could do to bring it about.’’48 The results of this shift are clear from the Israeli 
security service records, which prior to 1982 had recorded Palestinian ''distur- 
bances’’ at an average rate of 500 per year; in the 1982-83 records, this figure 
soared to 4,400 incidents, and it never dipped below the 3,000 mark in the period 
between then and December 1987.49 

It was between 1982 and 1987 that resident Palestinians started seriously 
building up their own community-based challenge to the occupation. It then took 
the institutionalization of the intifada to enable them and their compatriots in the 
diaspora to realize the extent of their new empowerment. PLO Executive 
Committee member Yasir Abd Rabbuh, also a prominent member of the DFLP, 
said in a June 1989 interview in Tunis that the intifada's success had broken the 
mold whereby, ever since 1948, Palestinians suffering in their own homeland had 
awaited deliverance from forces outside. ‘‘Now the resident Palestinians don't 
expect anything from anyone,” he said, *'including us! And that's better. . . 
Now, the main question is how those outside can redefine their role. Those 
outside should become the ‘echo’ of those inside.’’5° 
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Abd Rabbuh was probably more realistic, and more sanguine, about the 
political implications of the intifada's success for the balance between the two 
wings of the national movement than were some of the other activists and leaders 
interviewed in the diaspora. Quite possibly, he—and other representatives of the 
smaller Unified Command factions—had reason to be so. The political composi- 
tion of the Unified Command, where power was split between four formally equal 
representatives, was very different from that of PLO institutions on the outside. 
There, Fatah enjoyed what by common consent amounted to two-thirds of the 
effective decision-making power, with all the six or seven other PLO member- 
groups left to vie for the remaining third. 

The disparity between power balances in the resident and exile wings of the 
movement were sometimes a cause of tension. Some PFLP supporters on the 
inside, for example, voiced complaints that the outside, Fatah-dominated leader- 
ship had crucially changed the text of one Unified Command leaflet before signing 
off on it.5! By and large, however, the power disparities did not seem to cause 
great concern for Fatah leaders on the outside. One reason for this may have been 
that they knew that the political positions of at least two of the three smaller 
Unified Command groups—the DFLP and the PCP—were more solidly in support 
of their own pursuit of a negotiated settlement and a two-state solution than was 
much of the Fatah political base in the diaspora. In August 1989, for example, 
Fatah held its fifth General Congress in Tunis. Because Fatah has always been a 
banned organization in the occupied areas, no resident activists were. able to 
attend. In its political statement, the congress did ''affirm the historic importance 
of the resolutions of the 19th PNC session"; but it also called for **Continuing to 
intensify and escalate armed action and all forms of struggle to liquidate the 
Israeli-Zionist occupation.'"5? With Fatah's diaspora-rooted political machine 
putting brakes on the leadership's shift toward a political strategy, the relative 
empowerment of the DFLP and the PCP in particular, through the intifada, 
bolstered the leadership's own pro-negotiations stance. 

Another reason for the Fatah leaders' confidence may have been that, in any 
elections held in the occupied territories as part of the peace process, any list that 
received Yasir Arafat's endorsement could easily outperform any put together by 
the small groups without his endorsement. At that stage, the charisma of Arafat's 
nationalist aura would likely count for far more than all the solid organizational 
credentials of the small groups in the territories.5 

In elections or in any other serious political challenge that might be posed in 
the future inside the territories, the major challenge to Fatah's control of national 
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decision-making would come, indeed, not from its secular-nationalist partners in 
the Unified Command, but from Islamists whose importance to national decision- 
making had been underlined during the intifada. This was another, even more 
fundamental, respect in which the political challenge faced by the Fatah leader- 
ship from inside the homeland differed from that which it faced in the diaspora. 

In the Palestinian diaspora, the major challenge to the PLO's overall 
leadership of the national movement and its claim to be “the sole legitimate 
representative of the Palestinian people” had always, since the late 1960s, come 
from Arab governments or their direct Palestinian proxies. This was true of the 
campaign that the Jordanians waged against the Fatab/PLO leaders' right to 
represent the Palestinians from 1970 through 1974. (Inside the territories, the 
Jordanians' political challenge to the PLO continued long after 1974, but was 
publicly conceded when King Hussein withdrew his claim to represent the West 
Bankers in July 1988.) The same was also true of the challenge launched against 
Arafat's PLO leadership by the Iraqi-backed ‘‘Rejection Front," between 1974 
and 1978. Then from 1983 through 1987, the Syrians maintained a sustained 
challenge to Arafat's legitimacy. 

It was not until the intifada underlined the primacy of resident Palestinians 
within the movement that the Islamists gained clearly identifiable influence over 
national decision-making. Until that time, their organizations had remained 
outside the PLO's decision-making structure. Arafat himself admitted to the 
significance of this new state of affairs in February 1989, when he said that 
Islamists now posed a greater potential threat to his leadership of the PLO than 
did the secular opposition groups headquartered in a still-hostile Syria.54 

On occasion, the Muslim organizations were clearly attempting to use the 
new influence that the intifada had bestowed upon them to launch a direct 
challenge to the PLO leadership's legitimacy. This was the case, for example, 
when HAMAS elements painted public slogans declaring that ‘“The Koran is the 
sole legitimate representative.''55 At the end of 1989, however, Islamic Jihad was 
still giving its conditional support to Arafat's leadership, and HAMAS was 
apparently still sticking by the assurance Shaykh Yasin had given in April 1989 not 
to seek to supplant the PLO in any negotiations with Israel. Although this latter 
position still fell short of endorsing the legitimacy of the Arafat leadership, it also 
signaled a decision to refrain from launching any direct challenge to it. Under the 
circumstances, this represented a significant political victory for Arafat. How- 
ever, it remained to be seen how long, if a failure to register political movement 
should continue long after the end of 1989, the fundamentalists would continue to 
refrain from challenging Arafat. Indeed, if the occupied territories are where the 
new political trends in the Palestinian movement are being set, then it seems likely 
that, should Arafat's political strategy fail, a successor coalition to that he had 


es 
54. Group discussion with Arafat, Tunis, February 1989. 
55. The author saw many of these slogans painted in Nablus in July 1989. 
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headed in the PLO leadership for 20 years might be formed by the PFLP and the 
Islamists, along with some disenchanted members of the Fatah base. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Far from being taken by surprise by the outbreak of the intifada, the PLO 
leadership reacted as effectively as could have been expected considering it was 
physically located 2,000 kilometers from the occupied areas and barred from easy 
communication with intifada participants by a barrage of Israeli-enforced imped- 
iments. Within five weeks of the outbreak of the uprising, the external leadership 
had put into place an inside-the-territories coordinating mechanism that institu- 
tionalized the intifada and sustained a situation of effective dual power within the 
‘territories throughout the two years of harsh Israeli countermeasures. The 
leadership’s ability to do this stemmed from the appropriateness of the organizing 
strategies that the PLO—and in particular, Fatah’s Khalil al-Wazir—had been 
pursuing in the territories throughout the previous four years. 

The PLO leaders also effectively harnessed the tremendous power of the 
intifada to pursue the political strategy they (and a majority of the residents of the 
occupied areas) had favored for a number of years: to seek entry to a negotiation 
through which the occupation would end and to establish a Palestinian state in the 
West Bank and Gaza in its place. In this regard, the degree to which the intifada 
gave new power not only to its direct participants in the occupied areas but also 
to the PLO leaders outside should be noted. Because they were able to invest their 
political aspirations for the first time mainly in the Palestinian communities in the 
homeland, PLO leaders could shake off the debilitating shackle of the ‘‘Arab 
consensus" to which they had been subject for so long as a diaspora-based 
movement. i 

The PLO leaders were not able, during the first two years of the intifada, to 
win the formal commencement of the negotiation they sought, far less its 
successful completion. They were able, nonetheless, to-remove significant imped- 
iments that, prior to December 1987, had blocked its opening. These included, 
most significantly, King Hussein’s lingering claim to represent Palestinians on the 
West Bank and Washington’s refusal to talk to the PLO. 

By the close of 1989 Palestinians had failed to force the Israeli government to 
agree to formal negotiations over the long-term status of the territories that they 
sought. They did succeed, however, in bringing home to Israeli decision makers 
the reality that they could not crush the intifada through military means without 
stretching Israel's national consensus beyond the breaking point. Thus, the 
national unity government that emerged in early 1989 made it one of its first orders 
of business to link its military efforts against the intifada with a political initiative. 
The election plan launched by Prime Minister Shamir in May 1989 fell far short of 
the type of negotiation Palestinians sought, but the fact that the same Shamir who 
16 months earlier had refused even to discuss the Palestinians’ ‘‘Fourteen Points" 
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was now putting forward his own strikingly similar proposal showed that the 
intifada had affected his actions. 

After May 1989, the PLO leaders in Tunis were, in general, more eager than 
the activists in the occupied areas to explore the possibilities of the Shamir plan. 
Indeed, if in 1988 the net effect of the resident Palestinians' empowerment had 
been to help push the leadership toward political moderation, then its effect 
throughout 1989 was largely to put a brake on the leadership's move toward 
moderation. 

Some discernible differences did exist between the political trends and 
imperatives operating among resident Palestinians and the outside leadership, but 
such differences never threatened the essential unity between these two wings of 
the national movement underlined by both sides throughout the intifada. In that 
fact, after the two years of chronic suffering that accompanied the intifada, lay the 
resident Palestinians’ greatest achievement. For if the real intention of Prime 
Minister Shamir, when he launched his election proposal, was to foster the 
emergence of an alternative leadership that would challenge the PLO's claim to 
lead the Palestinians, then he failed to achieve this. 

As of the end of 1989, the battle of wills between Shamir and the PLO 
leadership remained unresolved. The PLO had been unable to impose meaningful 
negotiations on an unwilling Shamir, and he had been unable to find any group or 
individual among resident Palestinians willing to challenge the PLO's national 
leadership. This political standoff cannot provide stability for the occupied areas 
over the long run but, given the huge disparity between the two sides in all the 
measurable attributes of power, the PLO leaders' ability to sustain even this 
situation speaks highly of the resolution, political acumen, and internal discipline 
of their movement. 


ISLAMIC BANKS AND COMPETITIVE 
POLITICS IN THE ARAB WORLD 
AND TURKEY 


Clement Henry Moore 
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SLAMIC'"' banks distinguish themselves from the mainstream of banks 
operating in Muslim countries by rejecting the conventional banking practices of 
charging interest on loans and paying interest on deposits. Levying any fixed cost 
on the use of money is viewed as riba, or usury. Like other financial intermedi- 
aries, however, Islamic banks make profits by putting the savings of investors at 
the service of borrowers. Instead of charging fixed rates to borrowers, they share 
in the profits—and risk of losses—of the borrowers' business transactions, and 
they divide their share of the profits, in turn, with investors who have deposited 
funds in the bank. Rates of return, calculated ex post facto, are variable—a 
function of the complex of business transactions rather than a predetermined fixed 
rate that would be tantamount to interest. 

The Islamic requirement to share business risks with borrowers in practice 
has encouraged Islamic banks to devote most of their activity to short-term trade 
financing, which carries relatively little risk, rather than to medium- and long-term 
lending. The distinctively Islamic financial instruments for term lending of 
mudaraba and musharaka are rarely exercised because, akin to equity financing, 
they presuppose an unusually close and trusting association between the bank and 
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the borrower.! It is too easy for the borrower to fix his financial statements to 
minimize the profits to be shared. Conversely, if he is honest and has a good 
project, he may prefer not to share the risk with an Islamic bank.? If he has the 
choice, he may prefer conventional, interest-based banking. Assuming efficient 
markets, conventional banks should offer cheaper money than Islamic banks 
because they do not share as many risks. With their hands-off approach, they may 
also better protect business secrets.? 

Markets are not efficient, however, and certainly not in those countries of 
North Africa and the Middle East—from Tunisia and Turkey to Qatar—that are 
currently experiencing competition among conventional and Islamic banks. 
Information costs—checking credit and financial ratings and risk analysis—are 
high and understandably deter Islamic bankers from engaging in much distinc- 
tively Islamic risk-sharing with borrowers. On the other hand, market segmenta- 
tion may also be increasing with the rise of Islamic social and political forces, 
bringing positive implications for the Islamic banks. 

This article examines the politics behind Islamic banking practices. Islamic 
societies constitute distinctive market segments, courted by governments, polit- 
ical oppositions, and businesses alike. Wherever Islamic banks compete with 
conventional ones, competitive politics are likely to deepen the segmentation, 
enhancing the cohesion of Islamic banking constituencies and thereby diminishing 
their information costs. In other words, Islamic banks should have better 
prospects for expansion and development in countries that combine competitive 
banking with competitive politics than under more restrictive regimes. Accord- 
ingly, this paper will focus on Egypt, Tunisia, and Turkey, countries that exhibit 
both forms of competition, after briefly reviewing the performance of Islamic 
banks elsewhere in the Middle East relative to conventional ones. Iran and 
Pakistan are excluded because they no longer permit conventional banking. North 
Yemen and Oman are also excluded for lack of information. 


BACKGROUND: MARKET SHARES AND FINANCIAL PERFORMANCE 


Private-sector commercial Islamic banks have made remarkable progress in 
the Arab world since the first of them, the Dubai Islamic Bank, was launched in 
1975. In Egypt and Sudan, which include almost half the Arab population of the 
Middle East and North Africa, these banks have carved out substantial constit- 
uencies, and growth seems to have been steady and consistent in Bahrain, Jordan, 


RE 

1. Musharaka is a flexible form of equity financing: the bank holds shares in the borrowing 
firm’s equity and participates in its management but may be bought out by the other partners’ shares 
of subsequent profits. In mudaraba the bank supplies the capital and receives a prearranged share of 
the borrower's eventual profits. 

2. Volker Nienhaus, ‘‘Profitability of Islamic PLS Banks Competing with Interest Banks: 
Problems and Prospects," Journal of Research in Islamic Economics, vol. 1, no. 1 (1983), pp. 37-47. 

3. Tim S. Campbell, “Optimal Investment Financing Decisions and the Value of Confidenti- 
ality,” Journal of Financial and Quantitative Analysis, vol. 14 (1979), pp. 913-24. 
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TABLE 1 
Percentage of Market Shares of Islamic Bank Deposits 


1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 


Bahrain 1.03 1.42 2.86 3.45 3.91 6.42 6.68 — 
Bahrain Islamic Bank 
Egypt 2.39 6.27 8.27 11.17 12.34 16.80 12.03 11.57 


Faisal Islamic Bank 
Islamic International Bank 
of Investment and Development 
Jordan 1.90 3.35 3.90 5.40 6.82 7.72 8.60 — 
Jordan Islamic Bank for 
Investment and Development 


Kuwait 5.40 7.59 10.93 14.72 14.56 14.95 15.23 15.92 
Kuwait Finance House 

Qatar — — — — 6.71 798 1037 — 
Qatar Islamic Bank 

Sudan 6.86 10.87 15.00 13.34 12.68 7.74 7.08 — 
Faisal Islamic Bank of Sudan 

Sudan 7.00 11.20 15.30 15.90 17.80 16.90 — | — 


Includes Tadamon Islamic Bank, 
Sudan Islamic Bank, Cooperative 
Development Bank 


Tunisia — -— — — 015 0.12 023 0.27 
Bayt Ittamwil al-Saudi al-Tunisi 

(BEST Bank) 

Turkey — — — -— — 041 0.76 1.40 


Faisal Finance Institution 
Al-Baraka Turkish Finance House 

United Arab Emirates 1.32 1.28 1.35 2.03 2.35 3.06 327 — 
Dubai Islamic Bank 


Note: The total market of deposits is defined as the sum of demand and time and savings deposits of 
the commercial banking system, including those of Islamic banks but excluding both government 
deposits (see the International Monetary Fund's International Financial Statistics, lines 24+25-26d) 
and, in Egypt, the deposits of public entities. For Kuwait, Kuwait Finance House deposits were added 
to those of the private sector commercial bank deposits registered by the Central Bank. For Bahrain, 
offshore Islamic banks were excluded since their deposits were by definition outside the domestic 
banking system. 

Sources: Volker Nienhaus, ‘‘The Performance of Islamic Banks—Trends and Cases," paper pre- 
sented at the Conference on Law and Finance, University of London, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, April 8, 1988, which built on his earlier data and my ‘‘Islamic Banks: Financial and Political 
Intermediation,” Orient (Hamburg) vol. 29, no. 1 (March 1988). The 1987 data are directly derived 
from bank reports. 


and Kuwait as well. Table 1 examines the evolution of Islamic deposit bases as 
percentages of their respective banking systems. In Tunisia and Turkey, to be 
sure, the Islamic banks remain marginal, attracting less than 2 percent of the 
deposits of their respective commercial banking systems, and Islamic banking is 
proscribed altogether in much of the Arab world. Algeria, Iraq, Libya, South 
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Yemen, and Syria did not allow any private-sector banking, whether conventional 
or Islamic, until 1990, when permission was granted in Algeria for a joint venture 
between state banks and Al-Baraka, a private Islamic multinational banking 
group. Despite a rich variety of banks in Lebanon, none is Islamic. Monarchies, 
which place emphasis on Islamic bases of legitimacy, view autonomous Islamic _ 
economic institutions with suspicion. Morocco does not permit Islamic banking, 
nor did Saudi Arabia until March 1987 when finally, after protracted negotiations, 
it granted a commercial bank license to the giant Rajhi Company for Currency 
Exchange and Commerce. Obliged to become a bank so as to continue investing 
its clients’ deposits, Rajhi had insisted on a special Islamic status and, suitably 
restructured, held its first shareholders’ meeting on October 27, 1988.4 

In the rest of the Arab world, Islamic banking seems to be attaining a 
significant foothold. As can be seen, the growth in market share has been 
impressive in five of the six countries that have experienced five or more years of 
Islamic banking. Islamic groups obtained 16 percent of the deposits of the private 
sector in Kuwait, up to 17 percent in Egypt, 18 percent in Sudan, 7 percent in 
Bahrain, and 9 percent in Jordan. As for the sixth country—the United Arab 
Emirates—the Dubai Islamic Bank may also have achieved a higher penetration of 
its real market, the Emirate of Dubai, for which disaggregated data are unavail- 
able. Qatar Islamic Bank has already absorbed its tenth of Qatar's deposits. In 
Tunisia, the prospects may be somewhat different because the offshore status of 
the Bayt Ittamwil al-Saudi al-Tunisi Bank, BEST, still in theory limits it to a 
maximum 1.5 percent of the domestic market. Its manager claims that the bank 
could, if permitted, mobilize savings currently outside the conventional banking 
system of an additional tenth of Tunisia's bank deposits. Once it is established, its 
Algerian sister bank may progress more rapidly. The Turkish banks, too, may 
make rapid strides if President Turgut Ozal can sustain his political alliances. 

Individual Islamic banks, however, have lost market share in both Egypt and 
Sudan. In each country the principal loser was a member of Prince Muhammad 
al-Faisal's Dar al-Mal al-Islami group. The Faisal Islamic Bank of Sudan lost 
share primarily to other Islamic banks. (See table 1.) Perceived as closely 
associated with Hassan Turabi's Muslim Brotherhood despite denials by its 
managers, its share of deposits plummeted in 1985, the year of Jaafar al- 
Numayri's overthrow and the Brotherhood's reversal of political fortune. 

In Egypt, the Faisal Islamic Bank and its smaller competitor, the Interna- 
tional Islamic Bank for Investment and Development, both lost market share in 
the mid-1980s. As in Sudan, however, other ‘‘Islamic’’ financial institutions in 
Egypt were probably the principal beneficiaries. The story of the major new 
entrants, the Islamic investment companies, will be discussed later. These are not 


4. Middle East Economic Digest (MEED), October 7, 1988, p. 30; on Algeria, see MEED, 
December 29, 1989, p. 13. 
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included in table 1 because reliable data are only available for 1989.5 It can safely 
be assumed, however, that the Islamic share of deposits continued to grow in 
Egypt as in the other countries. They became so popular that conventional banks 
had set up some 60 special “Islamic” branches by 1988. A third Islamic bank was 
founded in 1988, when Al-Baraka Investment and Development Corporation 
bought into the ailing Ahram Bank, renamed it the Saudi Egyptian Finance Bank, 
and restructured it along Islamic lines with the approval of the government and the 
other shareholders. 

Despite their success in collecting deposits, however, Islamic banks seem to 
have experienced difficulties in placing the funds in profitable projects. Their 
bottom line—net income as a percentage of total assets—has tended to be less 
impressive than those of conventional banks that pay and receive interest. Table 
2 offers some circumstantial evidence, comparing, by country, the Islamic banks' 
return on assets to the averages among the top 100 conventional banks recorded 
by the Banker, a London-based publication. In general, Islamic banks experi- 
enced lower returns on assets than did conventional banks. The only exceptions 
were Bahrain Islamic Bank and the new Tunisian and Turkish entrants, which 
were not really competing in the markets of their respective country samples of 
top Arab banks.$ 

The most obvious interpretation of table 2—quite independent of politics—is 
that Islamic banks, when first launched in the late 1970s and early 1980s, made 
huge initial profits, but that their performance deteriorated in the mid-1980s. They 
then fell below national norms for two reasons. The economic recession in the 
Gulf radically cut imports into the region. Because Islamic banks are more 
dependent for revenues on short-term trade financing than are most commercial 
banks, they suffered more from the recession. The other interpretation, offered by 
an experienced Egyptian manager of Islamic banks, is that they tended to 
accumulate risky debts without taking adequate provisions for nonperforming 
loans. Of course, many other banks prefer taking quick profits to storing up 
reserves against potential losses, but the Islamic banks, according to this view, 
tended to be especially reckless. To grow quickly, they needed to maximize their 
dividends and profits to shareholders and depositors. They justified a minimum of 


[m 

5. In Egypt, it was officially estimated in 1989, after the government cracked down on these 
companies, that 33 of them, holding 95 percent of the ‘‘Islamic’’ investments, had 435,000 accounts 
containing $1.47 billion (or LE 3.8 billion). See MEED, July 7, 1989, p. 20. By comparison, as of 
August 24, 1987, the Faisal Islamic Bank's total deposits amounted to $1.51 billion (or LE 3.3 billion); 
as of December 31, 1986, the Islamic International Bank claimed LE 627 million. Prior to the 
government crackdown, estimates of the deposits held by the Islamic investment companies had 
ranged from $2 billion for the four largest companies to a grand total of LE 24 billion, as claimed by 
Amal Abd al-Rahim Osman, Egypt's minister of social affairs. See Jean-Frangois Rycx, Islam et 
dérégulation financiére (Cairo: CEDEJ, 1988), pp. 251, 255. 

6. In Tunisia, BEST had offshore status, unlike the four commercial Tunisian banks to which 
it is compared. In Turkey, only one conventional Arab bank appeared in the sample, a joint 
Turkish-Libyan venture. The Banker drastically overestimates the profitability of the Kuwait Finance 
House by including the “‘profits’’ paid out to depositors in the bank's net profits. Kuwait's averages 
reported in table 2 were corrected, and non-banks were eliminated from the Banker's sample. 
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provisions on the ground that their ‘‘loans’’ were really not money but deferred 
sales of tangible merchandise. Indeed, most of their loans were murabaha or 
ijara, trade finance or hire purchase, but some of them went sour nonetheless. The 
only Islamic banks outside Bahrain that made strong showings in the mid-1980s 
were new banks, still unencumbered with bad debts. 

A fairer test than the figures presented in table 2 might be to pit Islamic banks 
against conventional ones of similar size and operating in similar markets, but the 
biggest Islamic banks, namely the Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt and the Kuwait 
Finance House, are in fact among the top 100 Arab banks, along with the Faisal 
Islamic Bank of Sudan. Since Egypt and Kuwait are also well represented by 
conventional banks, the comparisons of their respective performances in table 2 
do not seem biased. It may still be asked, however, whether the relatively weak 
Islamic performances may be due not so much to an inability to generate good 
loans and revenues as to their propensity to pay out high rates of return to their 
depositors.? In other words, both their total revenues (as a percentage of total 
assets) and their cost of funds—the ‘‘profits’’ paid to the depositors—might be 
higher than the interest revenues and expenses of conventional banks. 

Testing such a hypothesis requires a more detailed analysis of the balance 
sheets and income statements of conventional and Islamic banks than the Banker 
provides. Fortunately, data were gathered and analyzed from all of the large 
Egyptian banks to which the Faisal Islamic Bank might be compared: the public 
sector—the National Bank of Egypt, Banque Misr, the Banque du Caire, and the 
Bank of Alexandria; public joint ventures—the Arab-African International Bank 
and the Arab International Bank; joint ventures between the public sector and 
multinational banks—Chase National, Misr International Bank, and Egypt-Amer- 
ican Bank; and the largest private sector Egyptian bank after Faisal Islamic, the 
Suez Canal Bank. 

Figure 1 compares the Faisal Islamic Bank's ‘‘profits’’ from loans and other 
operations with the interest revenues of these other large Egyptian banks in recent 
years for which the data could be collected.$ Faisal Islamic's ratio of revenues to 
total assets seemed average at best and declining; by 1986, the only less 
productive bank—generating lower revenues per unit of total assets—was the 
National Bank of Egypt. Figure 2 examines the interest or ‘‘profits’’ paid out to 
depositors. It seems that until 1984, Faisal Islamic was indeed paying out more to 
its depositors than the other banks, but then, as its revenues diminished, it could 
no longer keep up. Even the National Bank of Egypt, which showed the lowest 
interest expenses, seemed in 1985 and 1986 to be catching up with Faisal Islamic, 


a 

7. Ahmed Abdel-Fattah El-Ashker, The Islamic Business Enterprise (London: Croom Helm, 
1987), pp. 177-181. To substantiate defense of Faisal Islamic’s performance, this author compares its 
balance sheets with those of just one large state-owned commercial bank, the National Bank of Egypt, 
during the early 1980s. 

8. Thus, as can be seen from figure 1, the Faisal Islamic data are for the years 1981-1987, those 
of Arab-African for 1985 and 1986, for Arab International for 1985-1987 and so on. 
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whose ‘“‘profits’’ to depositors were diminishing. With the exception of Chase 
National, the other big joint ventures, Misr International Bank and Egypt- 
American, were showing higher revenues and pay outs to depositors than Faisal 
Islamic. Hard pressed, the Suez Canal Bank was earning and paying out only a 
little more than the Islamic bank. 


COMPETITIVE POLITICS AND BANKING CLIENTELES 


Although Islamic banks are apparently operating at a competitive disadvan- 
tage, more pluralism and competition in the political arena may help them to 
overcome it. It is argued here that their prospective clientele should eventually 
reduce Islamic banks' information and monitoring costs, enabling them to engage 
in more medium- and long-term financing despite the higher risks. Such clients 
have better chances of flourishing under permissive, relatively pluralistic regimes 
than under repressive ones. Bankers may be more tied to political processes than 
they usually care to admit. 

At least since the Medici of fifteenth-century Florence, bankers have sup- 
ported politically strategic patronage networks. Their command and allocation of 
credit necessarily involves them in politics wherever elites are relatively small and 
undifferentiated (as in most contemporary Third World countries). Bankers need 
not be either the patrons or pawns of political elites, but they will usually admit 
that it may sometimes be difficult to escape political pressures. Whatever a 
banker's intention, many of his loans may be viewed as political resources, 
selective incentives that bind the borrowers to their political patrons. The banker 
is then serving not only as a financial intermediary, relating investors to borrow- 
ers, but also as a political one, relating patrons to clients. The client will be doubly 
indebted, both to his banker and to his political patron, and, the closer the 
cooperation between banker and patron, the more dependent the borrower will be 
and the better and more reliable the banker's information will be. 

The greater the competition among bankers for reliable clients, in theory, the 
greater the borrower's freedom should be to choose among bankers and to 
misinform them; so, too, the more competitive the political process, the less loyal 
and subservient political clients should be to their political patrons. Interactions 
between bankers and politicians may, however, alter these relationships. Imagine 
a banker seeking reliable borrowers under conditions of commercial competition: 
the greater the competition with other banks, the more eagerly he will seek out 
marginal clients. If politics are also competitive, political patrons will want to 
develop or maintain their credibility as information brokers in banking circles. 
Bankers should, in fact, be more willing to cooperate with political patrons in 
competitive regimes than in authoritarian ones because the patrons will be under 
greater pressure to provide reliable information. In doubly competitive situations 
Islamic banks stand to gain, for political patronage should reduce their informa- 
tion and monitoring costs, thereby alleviating their competitive disadvantage. 
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Although Islamic networks have not yet sufficiently crystallized to offset higher 
costs, they are beginning to show potential in the more politically competitive 
parts of the Mediterranean Islamic world, namely, Tunisia, Turkey, and Egypt. 


Tunisia: The Prepolitical Phase 


Shaykh Saleh Kamel, a self-made Saudi businessman, launched the Baraka 
group of Islamic banks in the early 1980s. Outside his Saudi base, where Islamic 
banking was not recognized until recently, his Al-Baraka Investment and Devel- 
opment Company by 1984 held controlling shares of banks in Bahrain, Sudan, 
Tunisia, Turkey, and the United Kingdom. The group had expanded by 1987 to 
create banks in Thailand, Mauritania, and Bangladesh, and it enjoyed special 
relationships with ‘‘sister institutions” in Jordan, Denmark, and Luxembourg. It 
also acquired control of the Ahram Bank in Cairo and was establishing new 
Islamic banks in Lagos and in Algiers. 

Kamel's entry into Habib Bourguiba's Tunisia was not easy. Habib Bour- 
guiba, Jr., the president's son and chairman of the Association Professionnelle des 
Banques Tunisiennes and of the Banque du Dévéloppment Economique de la 
Tunisie, initially objected to Shaykh Saleh's request for an offshore bank license. 
Finance Minister Mansour Moallah, who had already tapped Gulf funds to finance 
his rapidly growing private-sector bank, also initially opposed the Islamic initia- 
tive, though Prime Minister Muhammad Mzali was in favor. The decisive support 
came from Bourguiba himself. Public Works Minister Muhammad Sayah had 
found money to do feasibility studies for one of the president's favorite projects, 
cleaning up Lake Tunis, but Ahmad Duwaij, the Kuwaiti financier who was ready 
to buy into the project, died in an automobile accident. In June 1983, introduced 
by a prominent Kuwaiti, Sayah gave Shaykh Saleh the feasibility study and 
gradually interested him in the project, even persuading him to agree that the state 
should keep title to the land around the lake.? Not only did the shaykh receive his 
offshore bank license, but legislation was passed in the fall of 1985, tailored 
specifically for the new bank,!? allowing offshore banks to raise deposits denom- 
inated in Tunisian dinars as well as in offshore foreign currency. Were the BEST 
Bank to exceed 1.5 percent of Tunisia’s dinar deposits, the limit could be raised." 

The bank's special privileges as both a commercial bank and an investment 
bank may account for its relatively profitable performance. So, too, may its 
exceptionally frugal policy concerning provisions for bad debts. At less than 1 
percent, its ratio of provisions to loans was lower than that of any other Tunisian 
commercial bank, poorly provisioned as most of them were for their heavy 
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9. Interview, Muhammad Sayah, June 27, 1988. 

10. Interview with Moncef Cheikh Rouhou, the vice-chairman and general manager of BEST 
Bank, Tunis, February 20, 1987. 

11. Interviews with Ahmad Karm, cabinet director, Central Bank, and Moncef Cheikh 
Rouhou, June 17, 1988. 
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Ratios of Expenses to Total Assets, 1981—87 
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portfolios of nonperforming loans. Whatever the explanation for BEST's 
profitability, Islamist clientele were not yet a part of it. In fact, the bank made 
every effort to dissociate itself from Islamic revivalists. Bourguiba, after all, was 
at war with them until his ouster in 1987 which was precipitated by disagreement 
over how much to punish them; Bourguiba wanted to hang Rachid Ghannouchi, 
leader of the Mouvement de la Tendance Islamique. During its first four years, 
from 1984 through 1987, the bank had a sufficiently difficult time fending off 
requests from Bourguiba's palace for loans without appearing to associate with 
the regime's opponents. The bank had to be loyal to a regime which most Islamists 
detested. 

The bank's general manager was Moncef Cheikh Rouhou, deputy mayor of 
Carthage, the seat of Bourguiba's principal palace. He was active in business 
circles that advocated greater competition and deregulation of the economy. Like 
a technocrat—he had business degrees from top schools in both France and the 
United States—faced with an interesting set of constraints, he adapted new 
techniques of project finance to the other equally new rules of Islamic banking. 
Once Bourguiba was retired, the new president, Zine al-Abidine Ben Ali, 
encouraged political participation within the reformed ruling party and within 
various opposition parties. Though the Mouvement de la Tendance Islamique did 
not achieve official recognition—on the grounds that because all the parties were 
Muslim, none should carry that particular designation—its following contested 
national elections on independent lists in April 1989 and won one-fifth of the vote. 
BEST meanwhile opened new branches without any apparent fear of conse- 
quences of associating with groups of whom the government was suspicious. 
Branches were opened in 1988 in Sfax and the Tunis medina, and there were 
further plans to open in Kairouan and Sousse. In the summer of 1989, a proposal 
was pending to establish the Qatar International Bank as an offshore Islamic bank 
similar to BEST. : 

Banks and their clientele, however, were still expected to stay out of politics. 
Even officially recognized opposition parties looked to the state rather than to 
private enterprise to pay for political campaign expenses. Consequently, the 
private sector, including Islamic-oriented businesses, remained relatively insu- 
lated from the political process. Substantive economic and political liberalization 
was acquiring momentum in Tunisia, but its effect was more visible in Egypt and 
Turkey. 
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12. In the spring of 1988 nonperforming loans constituted some 17 percent of the commercial 
banks’ loan portfolio, but no bank had provisioned against more than 10 percent of its loan portfolio. 
Moreover, the bank with the greatest provisions, the Banque de Tunisie, was also reputed to have the 
soundest loan portfolio. As of May 31, 1988, banks had made provisions in the aggregate for only 29 
percent of their immobilized assets. See Banque Centrale de Tunisie, Statistiques Financiéres, no. 87 
(April 1989), pp. 6-7. 
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Turkey: The Strategy of Cooptation 


Like the Tunisians, the Turkish government welcomed Shaykh Saleh in the 
hope that he would bring private Arab capital to Turkey, but the politics were 
much more complex. First, in 1981, Prince Muhammad al-Faisal, Al-Baraka’s 
major competitor, arrived as the guest of a prominent Turkish banker and 
contractor whose business associate in Riyadh had arranged the visit. The 
contractor recalls that Korkut Ozal, who also knew the business associate, was 
eager to meet the prince. By 1982, however, Ozal had developed a warm business 
relationship with Shaykh Saleh and introduced him to his younger brother, 
Deputy Prime Minister Turgut Ozal. The government had also been in contact 
with the Kuwait Finance House since 1981, before the Suk al-Manakh crash 
temporarily curtailed its international activities. By 1982, a senior civil servant 
recalls, Shaykh Saleh was negotiating an agreement ‘“‘line by line" on behalf of the 
Islamic banks. In the wake of the Kastelli affair,!? Turgut resigned in mid-1982 but 
returned to power on December 8, 1983, elected to parliament as leader of the 
dominant Motherland Party. One of his first actions as prime minister was to have 
“Decree Dated 16/12/1983, No. 83/7506 Regarding the Foundation of Special 
Finance Houses” signed and published in the Official Gazette of 19 December. 
The signing was especially significant in view of the general freeze on new bank 
licenses. 

Conveniently for these ‘‘special finance houses,” the decree reserves for the 
Prime Ministry the right ‘‘at all times” to supervise them. After Shaykh Saleh and 
Prince Muhammad had opened their banks, a law specifically exempted them 
from the provisions of the banking law regulating other commercial banks.1!^ Their 
special competitive advantage concerned reserve requirements with the Central 
Bank. Only 10 percent of their current accounts and a mere 1 percent of their 
much larger participation accounts were to be blocked in the Central Bank, 
whereas other banks lost the use of 10 to 15 percent of their deposits.!5 Most of 
the conventional banks complained, but the state-owned Vakiflar Bank took the 
more profitable course of working with the finance houses. It served as their 
correspondent bank in the provinces and discovered them to be so profitable that 
in 1988 it launched its own Islamic bank as a joint venture with Kuwait Finance 
House, which had sufficiently recovered from the Suk al-Manakh crash to 
recommence its Turkish project. Significantly, establishing a Turkish presence 
was the first priority for this wealthiest of Islamic banks. Unless the regulations 
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13. Kastelli owned a major brokerage and investment house which could not meet its payments 
in mid-1982. It was the biggest of a number of houses used by banks to circumvent interest rate 
regulations by issuing commercial paper. As overseer of the economy, Turgut Ozal was obliged to 
resign. 

14. Al-Baraka Turkish Finance House, Regulations and Communiqués Related to Special 
Finance Houses, Istanbul, March 1987, p. 52. For reserve requirements, see p. 10. 

15. The Central Bank of Turkey, Annual Report 1987, Ankara, pp. 48—49, explains recent 
changes in the reserve requirements. 
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change as a result of a change in government, the three Islamic banks are likely to 
accumulate a good tenth of Turkey's domestic deposits within five years. 

In this scenario, it is interesting to speculate as to why secular Turkey opened 
the door to Islamic banks in the first place, much less gave them special 
advantages against local conventional banks, of which there were already many. 
Promoting Arab investment sounded plausible in Tunisia, where there were 
already a number of Arab banks, mostly offshore like BEST, but in Turkey there 
was only one Arab bank, a Libyan joint venture. Surely conventional Arab banks 
could have been more effective conduits for capital that was not already pouring 
into Turkey through syndicated lending and other devices. Perhaps personal ties 
explain the presence of Islamic banks. Al-Baraka and Faisal Finance both 
financed Turkish oil imports—in the respective amounts of $150 million and $50 
million annually—with which Korkut Ozal was alleged to have had an interest. 
The oil deals, however, came after the banks were established, their special 
privileges already negotiated. Turgut Ozal's political strategy, though not incon- 
sistent with his family's interests, offers a better explanation. 

As a technocrat who, like his older brother, had already been associated with 
the Islamic revivalist National Salvation Party (NSP), Turgut Ozal knew where 
critical threats and opportunities lay in the early 1980s. The military regime 
supported him, and leftist forces were too weak to launch any major destabiliza- 
tion efforts after the military cracked down in 1980. His only potential challeng- 
ers—and a possible source of support—were the Islamic revivalists. In 1983, 
Ozal's center-right Motherland Party picked up votes not only from the support- 
ers of Sulayman Demirel, who was not allowed to participate in the elections, but 
also from supporters of the right wing National Salvation Party. Subsequently, in 
the 1987 elections, Islamic elements of the NSP would remain loyal to the 
Motherland Party. Might the government's policy toward Islamic banks have 
been an integral part of a tactic for detaching the Islamists from the extreme Right 
and coopting them to reinforce Ozal's control of the more centrist party, perhaps 
paving the way for Turkey to join Europe? 

If so, however, the tactic does not yet seem to have elicited the close ties 
between Islamic banks and a political clientele that might support more mushar- 
aka and mudaraba contracts, as distinct from trade financing.!6 Important Islamist 
political leaders, including Eymen Topbas, chairman of the Motherland Party's 
Istanbul provincial chapter, are on the boards of the Islamic banks," but the 
principal clients, the bank managers claim, are blue-chip corporations that line up 
for cheap (in effect, subsidized) trade financing. Al-Baraka engages in slightly 
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16. For a witty proposal that Islamic banks be required to do more musharaka and mudaraba 
and less trade financing, see Murat Cizakga, ‘‘Rise of Islamic Banks," in Erol Manisali, ed., The 
Middle East and the Mediterranean (Istanbul: International Girne Conferences, 1987), pp. 74—90. 

17. Birol Yeşilada, ‘‘Islamic Fundamentalism in Turkey and the Saudi Connection,” Field Staff 
Reports, University Field Staff International (Hanover, NH), Africa/Middle East 1988-89/No. 18, p. 
5, adapted from his ““Tiirkiye’de Islamci Akimlar ve Suudi Baglantisi’’ (Islamic Movements in Turkey 
and the Saudi Connection), Bilim v Sanat, no. 91 July 1988), p. 24. 
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more mudaraba and musharaka than Faisal Finance, but these distinctively 
Islamic forms of lending constituted only 8.2 percent of its placements as of 
December 31, 1987.1? Islamic-oriented businesses do not seem to be a significant 
part of either bank's clientele, but these connections now have a chance to 
develop. They would be in keeping with Turgut Ozal's economic and political 
strategies. Islamists are new, potentially major economic actors being thrust into 
Turkey's business oligopolies by a determined government. Because the oligop- 
olistic groups—Kog, Sabanji, et al.—also depend upon the government to retain 
their market power, they are obliged to accept the newcomers, and indeed to be 
among their blue-chip clients. There are signs in the business community, 
however, of growing disenchantment with Ozal's economic policies. Some 
Islamic business support could be a useful counterweight. 


Egypt: Islamic Cacophony and Political Change 


“Not since the socialist decrees of April 1961 has an economic law stirred up 
so much struggle’’!9 as the controversy that raged over Law 146 presented to the 
Egyptian People's Assembly on June 6, 1988, to regulate the Islamic investment 
companies. Some 50 of them, founded since 1981, had gained the lion's share of 
Egyptian overseas deposits, mainly from migrant workers and cadres in Saudi 
Arabia. The leading companies, the Rayyan Group and the Saad Group for 
Investments, were run by foreign exchange dealers who had acquired their first 
financial experience working on the black market dominated by Sami Ali 
Hassan. Despite the efforts of successive governments to enforce official 
exchange rates, the ‘‘parallel’’ or **free" market flourished, enjoying a certain 
legitimacy among bankers, Western governments, and Egyptian workers alike. 

People like Ashraf Saad and the three Abd al-Fatah brothers—Ahmad, Fathi, 
and Muhammad—who ran Rayyan merely exploited the market inefficiencies. 
Their investment companies transferred ‘‘free’’ spot-market transactions into 
unregulated savings accounts, bypassing the Egyptian banking system. As Ali 
Negm, then serving as Egypt’s Central Bank governor, pointed out in an 
al-Musawwar interview in 1986, there was nothing inherently Islamic about them. 
By the mid-1980s, their vigorous campaigns against ‘‘usurious interest" had 
mobilized hundreds of thousands of small depositors into the new profit-sharing 
institutions. Negm argued, however, that "if the motive [of these depositors] were 
uniquely religious, founded on the fear of [being accused of] usury, [their] capital 
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18. Al-Baraka Turkish Finance House, Annual Report 1987, Istanbul, p. 13. 

19, Rida Hilal, ‘‘al-sira‘ al-siyasi wa mustagbal tawthif al-amwal” (The Political Struggle and 
the Future of Financial Investment), al-Ahram al-Iqtisadi, July 18, 1988, p. 18. This issue assembled 
a number of interesting commentaries on the Islamic investment companies. The best Western source 
is Alain Roussillon, Sociétés islamiques de placement de fonds et “ouverture économique” (Cairo: 
CEDEJ, 1988), Dossiers du CEDEJ 3— 1988, p. 115. 

20. They were among the 55 most prominent black market foreign exchange dealers targeted by 
Mustafa Said, minister of the economy from 1983 to 1985. 
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would have gone to the Islamic banks; but in fact what most motivates these 
individuals are the high revenues promised to them—otherwise none would get 
involved with these companies.''?! The black marketeers cannibalized the mar- 
kets of the traditional Islamic banks, which enjoyed no official advantages over 
regular commercial banks.22 By 1985, the Islamic International Bank for Invest- 
ment and Development was in receivership (after its manager had speculated in 
American commodities markets), and the Faisal Islamic Bank was paying out 
lower ‘‘profits’’ on its investment accounts than the fixed interest conventional 
banks paid on deposits.23 The ''Islamic" branches of the conventional banks 
could do no better than their parents, whereas the investment companies were 
paying their depositors more than twice the prevailing interest rates on Egyptian 
pounds and enabling savers to keep up with inflation. From June 30, 1983, to June 
30, 1986, up to LE 8.1 billion worth of accounts in the official banking system were 
closed out, according to a ''secret report” that alleged that most of the funds 
flowed into the investment companies.?* 

Few of the new investment managers had much education, either in business 
or Islamic studies, but they did have marketing skills.25 They selectively devel- 
oped support among politicians, officials, professionals, and military officers. 
Sometimes investments generated enormous profits: the money of certain influ- 
ential clients just had baraka.?6 The larger companies, in turn, cornered import 
markets for commodities and could control the prices. In domestic markets, too, 
their power became visible: Saad, a car dealer before entering the investment 
business, became the most efficient distributor of domestically made Fiats, for a 
markup, of course. The entrepreneurs wrapped themselves in Islam in the manner 
that US presidential candidates use the American flag. 

Islam, however, was more than a marketing device for some of the compa- 
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21. “Les dangers des sociétés de placement de capitaux," Interview with Ali Negm, al- 
Musawwar, September 26, 1986, in Rycx, Islam et dérégulation financière, p. 195. 

22. By 1985, Faisal Islamic was considered sufficiently profitable to lose its special tax 
exemptions. It was obliged to respect the usual deposit requirements at the Central Bank and was 
under pressure in 1988 to reduce its equity investments to conform with new capital structure ratios. 

23. In 1985, Faisal Islamic could not have paid more than 8 percent, and certainly less in 1986 
and 1987, whereas conventional banks were paying 9 percent or more on Egyptian pound accounts. 

24. Mahmoud al-Hadari, '*Une tâche urgente pour le nouveau ministère,” al-Ahali, November 
19, 1986, in Rycx, Islam et dérégulation financiére, p. 204. Al-Ahali, representing the Nasirites, was 
the most vigorous adversary of the investment companies. 

25. Ahmad Tawfiq Abd al-Fatah of Rayyan, the leading investment company, had not been able 
to conclude his studies in veterinary science. He helped his older, less-educated brother Fathi start the 
company. Returning from a long absence spent mainly in Libya, and with LE 1 million, Fathi claims 
he first went into the egg distribution business (riding his bicycle), but he appears on Economic 
Minister Mustafa Said's list of black marketeers, associated with another self-made millionaire, Sami 
Ali Hassan. For a sympathetic account of Rayyan and the four other major investment companies, see 
Jammal al-Sharqawi, al-tawthif al-siyasi li sharkat tawthif al-amwal (The Truth about the Circum- 
stances of the Investment Companies) (Cairo: al-Fajr al-Taba'a, 1988). For a summary account in 
English, see MEED’s special report on Egypt, October 14, 1988, pp. 44-6. 

26. Mahmud Abd al-Fadil, ‘‘al-tawthif al-siyasi li-shirkat tawthif al-amwal’’ (The Political 
Investment of the Financial Investment Companies), al-Ahram al-Iqtisadi, July 18, 1988, cites one of 
their publicity slogans: ''al-baraka wara’ al-najaah" (the holiness behind success), p. 28. 
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nies. One of the largest and most respectable of them, the Sharif Group for 
Investments and Development, was run by Abd al-Latif al-Sharif, reputed to be a 
staunch member of the Muslim Brotherhood, and some companies allegedly 
supported ‘‘a certain political tendency''?7 in the 1984 parliamentary elections. 
Egyptian governments, battling politicized Islam on other fronts, had to tread 
carefully. In October 1985, Ali Negm was informed of speculative movements into 
gold and foreign currencies of huge volumes of private Egyptian deposits in 
American banks.?? The best the government could do, however, was to issue 
official warnings to depositors and to enact Law 89, which regulated new 
investment companies but left existing ones untouched. 

An initial confrontation between the government and the companies occurred 
in November 1986, after Middle East Money, a British magazine, reported that 
Rayyan had lost nearly $100 million speculating on gold. The November issue of , 
Middle East Money circulated widely in Egypt’s financial community. The 
information, published in a Cairo daily, that the authorities had prohibited one of 
its owners from leaving the country provoked a run on Rayyan on 9 November. 
The company, in turn, took out ads in the Egyptian press lambasting the 
government for plotting against it. With the help of local, and possibly Saudi, 
banks Rayyan withstood the panic, paid off queues of depositors, and proclaimed 
victory when the Central Bank governor was replaced within days.?? Relations 
between the investment companies and the government deteriorated in 1987 amid 
rumors of new regulations. The companies bought up local enterprises and 
partially restructured themselves to appear more in conformity with Law 89 of 
1986. Rayyan, Saad, the Badr Investment Group, and the Huda Misr Group came 
to resemble Sharif, a holding company with considerable tangible assets in Egypt, 
but their publicity claims could not be verified.39 

The elections of April 1987 pitted the Muslim Brotherhood and other 
Islamists against government candidates. Sharif may have supported Islamist 
candidates close to the Muslim Brotherhood for many of the 48 seats reserved for 
independent candidates, but the manager of Rayyan, the most flamboyant of the 
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27. Rida Hilal, “The Political Struggle and the Future of Financial Investment,” p. 17. 

28. Ibid., p. 17. 

29. Ali Negm categorically denies that his removal from the Central Bank was related to the 
Rayyan panic. Investment companies were under the jurisdiction of the Capital Markets Board, not 
the Central Bank. In a personal interview on July 11, 1988, Negm claims that the principal reason for 
his resignation was his frustration over negotiations with the International Monetary Fund. According 
to Negm, President Husni Mubarak had undercut him and, as another source explained, a ministerial 
reshuffle had been planned before the financial panic erupted. Negm moved to the private sector, 
becoming chairman of the giant Union de Banques Arabes et Francais consortium in Paris. He was 
also elected to the board of Mustafa Khalil’s Arab consortium in Cairo, Arab International Bank. 

30. Al-Sharqawy, in The Truth about the Circumstances of the Investment Companies, 
assembles the claims. Rayyan, for instance, presents an income statement of sorts, p. 58, showing a 
32 percent return on investments of LE 1,500 million, half of which are in Egyptian assets: industry, 
LE 150 million; agriculture and livestock, LE 100 million; real estate and housing, LE 200 million; 
cultural, religious, and educational, LE 100 million; internal trade and services, LE 100 million. The 
numbers, however, are too neat to be plausible and do not add up properly. 
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Islamic investment companies, categorically denied charges to this effect by 
al-Ahali, the organ of the Nasirites.3! Ahmad Tawfik Abd al-Fatah insisted that 
*"The business of working with money requires stability, not continuous change or 
surprises, and certainly not getting into dangerous political games. How could we 
be supporting independents or parties in the elections, or terrorist operations for 
that matter, when we are under a microscope?’’32 Subsequently an Islamic liberal, 
Tariq al-Bishri, observed that ‘‘the investment institutions were not formally part 
of the Islamic political movement, nor were the individuals involved.''?» If 
publicity campaigns sometimes exaggerated the power of political Islam, the 
mutual interests of the Islamists and the money dealers could also diverge. 

The government and the investment companies reached a temporary truce 
during the winter and spring of 1987. Advertisements in both the government and 
opposition press displayed President Husni Mubarak smiling and consorting with 
the managers of Rayyan and Sharif. Rumors of new government regulations 
subsided until after the elections. Agreement was then reached with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund in May 1987, whereby Egypt's exchange rates were brought 
more closely in line with the parallel market. Henceforth, the investment 
companies could no longer speculate with assurance against the Egyptian pound. 
They needed other means of generating income to maintain the high payments 
their investors had come to expect. Yet they continued to grow despite govern- 
ment warnings to depositors. 

In January 1988, al-Hilal, one of the smaller companies, collapsed, and its 
owner fled the country with $9 million of the depositors' funds. Apparently its 
financial condition was so bad that Rayyan had to abandon efforts to rescue it.34 
The issue of regulation was again on the government's agenda. In March, 
Muhammad Tawfiq Abd al-Fatah, the youngest of the brothers in Rayyan, was 
convicted of illegally selling on the open market substandard beans which he had 
originally imported for the army. Then, in early May, Rayyan and Saad astonished 
the business world by proclaiming a merger of their operations and the formation 
of a new mega-holding company. The Capital Markets Board immediately 
declared the merger illegal, and Rayyan backtracked a few days later. 

Ominously for depositors, dissension within Rayyan surfaced. The police had 
== 

31. Amir Ahmad Amir, ‘‘The Conflict Between the Government and the Investment Compa- 
nies over the Independent Seats," al-Ahali, February 11, 1987, cited by Robert Springborg, 
Mubarak's Egypt (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1989), p. 49. I am also indebted to Springborg for 
information about Mubarak's presence in various Islamic investment company advertisements, p. 57. 

32. Al-Sharqawi, The Truth about the Circumstances of the Investment Companies, p. 44. 

33. Tariq al-Bishri, ‘‘salib al-sira‘ hawla tawthif al-amwal’’ (Methods of the Struggle for the 
Investment of Capital), al-Ahram al-Iqtisadi, July 18, 1988, p. 23. Bishri argued that the confusions 
between intellectual, political, and economic Islamists were ultimately detrimental to culture, polity, 
and the economy even though many secularists as well as many Islamists entertained or played upon 
these confusions. On Bishri, see Leonard Binder, Islamic Liberalism (Chicago, IL: University of 


Chicago Press, 1988), pp. 243-293. 
34. Tony Walker, “El Helal Investment Company Collapses,” Financial Times, Jan. 20, 1988. 
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got wind of it in April 1988, when Muhammad and Ahmad Abd al-Fatah conspired 
against their older brother, Fathi, and kidnapped one of his advisers, a former 
professor and business program director whom the American University in Cairo 
had dismissed because of financial irregularities. The professor claimed that the 
Rayyan owners had threatened him with ‘‘an AIDS injection” unless he signed 
bad checks that they could use as blackmail against him.35 Fathi, rumored to be 
a drug addict but probably just exhausted, was hospitalized, then bizarrely 
kidnapped by the brothers who obliged him to sign over his management of the 
company. The root of the fraternal disagreements seems to have been Fathi’s 
decision to merge with Saad. The bad publicity provoked a run on Rayyan as well 
as Saad. Together with Huda Misr, shortly after the end of Ramadan (17 May), 
they announced a freeze until early June on all payments and blamed the 
government for spreading false rumors. On 4 June, Rayyan extended the freeze 
for three months, again blaming the government. 

The government finally felt obliged to act, and on 5 June, top officials quickly 
finalized Law 146, only slightly moderating earlier drafts,36 and pushed it through 
the People’s Assembly on 10 June. Virtually the entire opposition, except the 
Nasirites who were not represented in parliament, opposed the new law. The new 
law required the companies to reconstitute themselves as joint-stock companies, 
repatriate their funds to Egypt, and submit to supervision by the Capital Markets 
Board and to independent audits. Naturally, the Islamic Alliance opposed the new 
legislation, reckoning it to be ‘‘the government’s plan to destroy the investment 
companies... . This law serves Israel, Zionism, and America, for the investment 
companies are fighting in the name of Islam.''?? The New Wafd’s line of argument 
was more interesting. In support of a strong and autonomous private sector, 
Ahmad Abu Ismail wrote, '*Egypt has not accumulated such large amounts of 
capital... mainly from the people, since the times of Talaat Harb and Ahmad 
Abboud. This law has restricted these companies and will affect the private 
sector.’’ He urged that the companies oppose the law and return the funds, so that 
the people could confront the government rather than the companies.3$ Depending 
on how the law was implemented, it might adversely affect foreign investment as 
well. 

The companies, however, called off a demonstration against the government 
and prudently bided their time, possibly negotiating behind the scenes the terms 
of the decree required to implement the law. Promised for late June, the decree 
was not published until 9 August, and within days the major companies promised 
to comply with it. The government pledged that it would not interfere with their 
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investment choices or strategies, and it also hinted some flexibility on the critical 
issue of deadlines for repatriating foreign capital. 

Open conflict was thus averted between a vulnerable state and a resurgent 
segment of civilian society. Economic liberals had hoped for an infusion of 
expatriate funds to strengthen the private sector. In the end, the adventurous 
marketing strategies of the moneychangers had some unintended consequences. 
The government obliged them, in effect, to engage in equity financing compatible 
with Islam inside Egypt, rather than speculate on international bullion markets. 
Although Rayyan failed to comply with the new regulations, many of the other 
companies, including Saad as well as Sharif, received permission to remain in 
business.39 f 


CONCLUSION 


As long as markets remain segmented and inefficient, Islamic banks may be 
viewed as instruments for the potential exploitation of some of the inefficiencies. 
The greatest inefficiency may be popular distrust of Western banks—in the case of 
Egypt, even the Central Bank—in the eyes of hundreds of thousands of investors 
in ''Islamic" companies. Government intervention—fixing interest rates well 
below the inflation rate—is, of course, another major source of market ineffi- 
ciencies. Although Islamic banks are highly specialized institutions, run for the 
most part by professional commercial bankers, they must be viewed in the 
national contexts in which they compete. 

In these contexts there do seem to be synergies between Islamic revivalist 
politics and Islamic economics. Within the comparative perspective adopted here, 
Egypt has advanced the farthest toward combining political pluralism and a 
free-market economy. Some interlocking networks of banks, businesses, and 
politicians already seem to be competing for influence and power, possibly 
accelerating flows of reliable information about borrowers. As investment com- 
panies become more integrated into Egypt's financial system, the relationships 
may enhance the possibilities of viable mudaraba and musharaka and render 
Islamic institutions more competitive. Secular liberal and liberal Islamic tenden- 
cies, reflected respectively in the Wafd Party and in some of the investment 
companies, apparently share convergent interests and may soften and manipulate 
state regulations to their advantage. 

In Turkey's less advanced confrontation between secularists and Islamists, 
the government has successfully coopted the Islamic banks and a minority of 
revivalist politicians into a narrow ruling coalition. If Turgut Ozal's party retains 
its parliamentary majority, he may make Turkish financial markets more compet- 
itive and also break oligopolistic public-private understandings in other sectors of 
the economy. Such a transformation might give Turkey the economic base needed 
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to break out of its political cycle of authoritarianism and pluralism toward a more 
stable form of democracy. The difficulty is that the government is so heavily 
involved in promoting some of the competitive interests, such as the Islamic 
finance sector, that the new elements may simply replicate the oligopolistic 
behavior of the established business groups. 

In Tunisia the private sector is much weaker and less developed than in 
Turkey, but competitive markets may be introduced more quickly, as in Egypt, 
merely because there is no entrenched opposition in the private sector. Pressured 
to introduce significant political changes, the Ben Ali government is also commit- 
ted to continued economic liberalization as a political and economic strategy. The 
goal is to strengthen the state by divesting it of economic functions it cannot fulfil, 
but tough economic austerity may require careful cultural packaging. There are no 
signs that Prime Minister Ben Ali's government is about to embrace Islamic 
banking as Turkey has done, but the Baraka group's BEST Bank seems peculiarly 
suited to adapt to the new mixture of economic orthodoxy and cultural authen- 
ticity. 

Some of the region's top Islamic business leaders, like Shaykh Saleh Kamel, 
seem ideologically committed to extending distinctively Islamic profit-sharing 
forms of finance as widely as possible—with the eventual goal of abolishing all 
forms of fixed interest—but they are also realists, exploiting existing market 
inefficiencies. Markets may encourage Islamic appeals in Egypt, whereas low-key 
calls for ‘‘participatory’’ finance, which happens to be in keeping with Islamic 
practices, may better serve the region's more secular cultures. 

Because financial markets remain inefficient, the banks most likely to survive 
in the competition with conventional banks will have special needs for information 
about their borrowers. Associating banking with a wide variety of other busi- 
nesses, the Baraka group may have an advantage over Prince Muhammad 
al-Faisal's international conglomerate, but politics may also bring about wider 
associations. All of the Islamic banks are oriented toward the private sector and 
market economies, though their potential political impact, reinforcing political 
pluralism, is probably unintended. The special affinities hypothesized in this paper 
between Islamic banking and political pluralism still await consolidations of 
existing political trends in Egypt, Turkey, and Tunisia, to which these banks 
already contribute by their legal presence and constructive behavior. It remains to 
be seen whether they will reinforce their business clientele in ways that will both 
support more pluralism and generate more revenues. 





GEOPOLITICAL DETERMINISM: THE 
ORIGINS OF THE IRAN-IRAQ WAR 


Efraim Karsh 


Wa like any social phenomenon, has both its general and specific causes. 
On the general level, war can be an occasional outburst of a deep-rooted historical 
conflict. Such a conflict may arise from ethnic, national, or religious enmity, from 
competition over natural resources or territory, or over regional or global 
hegemony. The specific causes of war lie in the subjective interpretations of such 
historical conflict and assessments regarding adequate means for handling it at a 
given moment. Assessments derive from such factors as the world views, images, 
and beliefs of the relevant leaders, from bureaucratic politics (power struggles 
within the ruling elites), and from a combination of these factors. 

In the case of the Iran-Iraq War, the general cause is often attributed to the 
ethnic and religious divide that has separated Arabs and Persians, Shi'i and Sunni 
Muslims since at least the seventh century. One scholar's view is that, ‘‘Seen in 
a long-term historical perspective, the current Iran-Iraq War is just another phase 
in a struggle between the two countries that stretches back a millenium or more."'! 
The war is ‘‘the latest outbreak in an age-old struggle between the Persians and 
Arabs for domination of the Gulf and the rich Tigris and Euphrates Valley to its 
north,” according to another observer of the conflict.? 
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On the immediate level, the outbreak of the war is commonly explained by 
what may be called the grand design theory. According to this theory, the Iraqi 
invasion of Iran in September 1980 reflected President Saddam Hussein's ambi- 
tions. These ranged from the occupation of Iranian territory (the Shatt al-Arab and 
Khuzistan), through the infliction of ‘‘a humiliating and perhaps decisive defeat on 
the Iranian revolution, which he found troublesome,’’} to the desire to assert Iraq 
as the preeminent Árab and Gulf state. 

This article offers an alternative explanation for the occurrence of the 
Iran-Iraq War. It argues that geopolitics is the most important single factor that 
has influenced Iranian-Iraqi relations for generations and, in consequence, ac- 
counts for the outbreak of the war. The eruption of the war, according to this 
theory, is neither the direct extension of the ancient Arab-Persian rivalry nor the 
outcome of a premeditated grand design; rather it is the product of the geopolitical 
interaction between two disparate neighbors. More concretely, the war began 
because the weaker state, Iraq, attempted to resist the hegemonic aspirations of 
its stronger neighbor, Iran, to reshape the regional status quo according to its own 
image. 


ORIGINS OF IRANIAN-IRAQI RELATIONS 


Intriguing as it is, the emphasis on the deep-rooted historical animosity 
between Arabs and Persians suffers from two major flaws. First, it overlooks 
lengthy periods of cooperation between these two groups, motivated both by 
shared religious and cultural affinities and by converging economic interests such 
as trade. Second, intensive as it was during the Umayyad (661—750) and the early 
Abbasid (750—945) caliphates, Iraqi-Persian interaction was disrupted in the latter 
part of the tenth century, with the de facto demise of the Abbasid Empire, to be 
resumed only in the aftermath of World War I. 

Thus, from 945 until the early sixteenth century, the vast territories occupy- 
ing present-day Iran and Iraq were controlled, with occasional intervals, by 
successive dynasties, mainly of Mongol and Turkish origins: the Buwayhids 
(945-1055), the Seljuk Turks (1055-1157), the Hulagu, Timur, and Il-Khan 
Mongols (1219-1408), and the Turkoman Turks (1408-1499). With the reemer- 
gence of Persia as an independent regional empire under the Safavid dynasty 
(1500-1736), the area that is now Iraq became the battlefield for intermittent wars 
between the Ottomans and the Persians. These wars, nevertheless, had nothing to 
do with Persian-Arab animosity; rather they were the manifestation of a power 
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struggle between the two empires, colored with strong religious elements, for 
hegemony and domination. 

In other words, geopolitical realities formed the major impetus for the Safavid 
policy while ideological-religious factors played a supportive role, however 
important, by rallying public will behind the regime’s strategic goals. Although 
religious zeal would occasionally cause Safavid rulers to overlook geopolitical 
considerations, to the Persians the landmass to their western frontier was merely 
a medium of advance for expansion or, alternatively, a useful buffer zone to 
separate Persia’s holdings from its major regional rival, the Ottoman Empire. 
With the mutual decline of the Turkish and the Persian empires over the centuries 
and the appearance of new and more menacing threats from other directions— 
Russia and Great Britain—these two rivals were gradually driven toward accom- 
modation. Then followed a long host of bilateral treaties, most notably the 
Erzerum agreements of 1823 and 1847. Indeed, the vagueness of these two 
agreements on the issue of border demarcation, not dispelled by the 1911 Tehran 
and 1913 Constantinople protocols, was to remain a major bone of contention 
between Iran and Iraq into the late twentieth century. Just as the geopolitical 
factor had figured prominently in Persian-Ottoman affairs, so has it constituted the 
framework for twentieth-century Iraqi-Iranian bilateral relations. By and large, 
this relationship has reflected both the inherent problems and the converging 
interests emanating from direct physical contiguity between two uneven powers. 

To the newly established state of Iraq (1921) geography posed an existential 
challenge. Virtually a landlocked country, whose coastline on the Gulf is only 15 
kilometers long, and surrounded by four countries with at least two—Turkey and 
Iran—larger and irredentist, Iraq suffered from an inherent feeling of insecurity 
from the early days of its statehood. This ‘‘encirclement complex” is understand- 
able. First, Iraq's major source of income, oil, cannot be exported without the 
goodwill of its neighbors, Syria and Turkey, or '*without coming so close to 
Iranian territory in the south that it cannot be said to enjoy territorial security at 
all for its principal means of survival.’’4 Second, as one of the successor states to 
the Ottoman Empire, Iraq inherited not a few Ottoman privileges— particularly 
favorable border agreements—without at the same time enjoying the imperial 
power or stature to support these gains. This state of affairs aroused Turkish and 
Iranian irredentism, which in turn exacerbated Iraq's feeling of vulnerability.5 

The proximity of Iraq's major strategic and economic assets to the Turkish 
and Iranian frontiers has been no less worrisome for Baghdad. The northern 
oil-rich provinces of Mosul and Kirkuk, for example, lie close to Turkey and Iran, 
whereas Baghdad and Basra are only 120 and 30 kilometers respectively from the 
Iranian border. The Shatt al-Arab, Iraq's only outlet to the Persian Gulf, could be 
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easily controlled by Iran. Finally, Iraq's internal fragmentation along ethnic and 
religious lines—Kurds versus Arabs, Sunnis versus Shias—has had a weakening 
effect on the country by impeding the crystallization of an Iraqi national identity 
and by constituting a lodestone for external interference.® 

Compared with these geostrategic predicaments, Iran’s position seems envi- 
able. Not only is Iran a much larger country in territory and population, but its 
major strategic centers are located, by and large, deep inside the country—Tehran 
is some 700 kilometers inside Iran—and enjoy better topographical protection 
than do their Iraqi counterparts. Also, and in sharp contrast to Iraq's highly 
restricted access to the Gulf, Iran possesses a long Gulf coastline of some 2,000 
kilometers which makes it the major contender for regional hegemony and 
prevents a crippling encirclement similar to that faced by Iraq. 

Yet, Iran faces a prime geostrategic constraint that for a long time mitigated 
its relative advantages over Iraq—namely its 1,700-kilometer border with the 
Soviet Union. During the two centuries since the early 1720s, when Peter the 
Great for the first time captured Persian territory, to the seizure of power by the 
Bolsheviks in 1917, Russia gradually emerged as the principal security threat to 
Iran. Employing a wide spectrum of means that ranged from diplomatic pressures 
to economic penetration, to direct military intervention, czarist Russia conducted 
a persistent drive southward. In the peace treaties of Gulistan (1813) and 
Turkumanchai (1828), Persia lost to Russia most of its Caucasian possessions, 
gave up its right to maintain a navy on the Caspian Sea, which thereby became a 
Russian lake, and paid a humiliating indemnity of 20 million rubles.’ 

The fact that the Russian thrust southward coincided with a growing British 
interest in the Persian Gulf did little to ease Iran’s position. On the contrary, from 
the nineteenth century onward, Persia became yet another arena for Great Power 
competition with its adverse implications for this country. In 1907, following 
Russian-British reconciliation in the Triple Entente, the two powers partitioned 
Persia into spheres of influence, leaving a buffer zone between them as an 
independent and neutral entity.$ 

Ending the Russian military presence in Persia and abrogating all the treaties 
and concessions secured by the czarist regime, the communist revolution aroused 
Persian hopes of a modification in Russian policy. Yet Persia’s rulers were quick 
to realize that Bolshevik Russia was not willing to distance itself from the 
traditional czarist ambitions in their country, and, in May 1920, Soviet forces 
invaded and established the Soviet Republic of Gilan, the first case of a 
Soviet-sponsored communist regime in Asia. 
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Persia's apparent advantages in comparison to Iraq were also mitigated by 
Baghdad's special relationship with Great Britain. Until 1932, Iraq constituted an 
integral part of the British Empire, and from that date to 1958—when the 
Hashemite dynasty was overthrown by General Abd al-Karim al-Qasim—it was 
an important block in the edifice of Britain's regional position. Thus, it was the 
British factor that improved Baghdad's bargaining position vis-à-vis Tehran 
during the 1930s, as illustrated by Iraq’s gains in the 1937 Shatt al-Arab 
agreement. During the 1920s, Britain had also shielded Iraq from Saudi encroach- 
ments. 


BALANCE OF WEAKNESS 


This was the geopolitical background against which Iranian-Iraqi relations 
developed. On the one hand, there was Persia with its marked geopolitical and 
geostrategic preponderance over Iraq, yet heavily constrained by its contiguity to 
a Great Power and fully mindful of Iraq’s close association with Great Britain. On 
the other hand lay Iraq, plagued by domestic fragmentation, suffering from an 
inherent ‘‘encirclement complex,’’ and smaller and weaker than Persia. This 
delicate ‘‘balance of weakness” dictated mutual caution and restraint and led to 
a peaceful coexistence that lasted, with occasional vicissitudes, until the late 
1960s. To be sure, overriding interests to coexistence did not prevent the 
occasional emergence of differences or frictions, most of which revolved around 
territorial issues. Yet both sides were equally inclined to resolve their disagree- 
ments through peaceful means, and even in those crises that most uncharacter- 
istically involved the risk of a frontal confrontation, such as the 1959 and 1961 
crises, realism prevailed over rhetoric, dictating strategic retreats. 

Recognizing Iran’s fundamental superiority, especially in the Gulf, Iraq 
directed its energies toward the Arab world, a potentially more rewarding arena. 
This resulted in Hashemite Iraq's (1921-1958) championship of the cause of 
pan-Arabism and its efforts to unite the Fertile Crescent; it also explains in part 
Iraq's repeated attempts to bring about a union with Syria, as well as its 
occasional encroachments on Kuwait. 

Iran for its part, largely preoccupied with the elimination of foreign interfer- 
ence in its domestic affairs adopted a two-pronged policy. In addition to dealing 
successfully with Great Britain and the Soviet Union on a bilateral basis,? Reza 
Shah (1921-1941) opted for closer relations with Iran's Muslim neighbors, 
Afghanistan, Turkey, and Iraq. Accordingly, on April 25, 1929, Iran extended 
official recognition to Iraq, thereby paving the way for the evolution of close 
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Iranian-Iragi cooperation which culminated in King Faysal’s official visit to Iran 
in April 1932. The general direction of bilateral relations was set earlier in 1929 by 
a provisional agreement, and was followed during the coming years by mutual 
collaboration in quelling the Kurdish insurgency in both countries.!9 

On July 4, 1937, having debated the issue at the League of Nations' Council 
for three years, the two countries signed a boundary treaty (outside the frame- 
work of the league) that sought to resolve the disputed territorial legacy of the 
Ottoman Empire. According to the treaty, the Iragi-Iranian frontier was to run 
along the lines delineated by the Constantinople Protocol of 1913 and the findings 
of the Frontier Commission of 1914. This, in turn, meant complete Iraqi 
sovereignty over the Shatt al-Arab, with the exception of a four-mile anchorage 
area near Abadan where the border ran along the thalweg (median) line. 
Furthermore, Iraq assumed responsibility for the navigation regime in the Shatt, 
namely such duties as pilotage, collection of dues, and health measures.!! 

Requiring mutual concessions—substantial on Iran's part, minor on the Iraqi 
side!2—-the 1937 treaty clearly reflected a keen recognition of the need for 
accommodation, if not cooperation. Reinforced as a result of the gathering war 
clouds in Europe and the 1935 Italian invasion of Ethiopia, this awareness was 
further illustrated by the conclusion of a bilateral treaty of friendship and, 
perhaps, more significantly, by the signing of the Sa'adabad Pact between Iran, 
Iraq, Turkey, and Afghanistan on July 18, 1937. This treaty represented the first 
attempt after World War I to ensure regional security through exclusive reliance 
on the combined resources of indigenous leaders.!3 


POST-WORLD WAR II 


This delicate balance of weakness, which had stood at the root of friendly 
relations between Iran and Iraq, extended into the post-World War II era. Greatly 
alarmed by the transformation of the Soviet Union into one of the two most 
powerful states on the international scene,!^ both Iran and Iraq sought to 
counterbalance the Soviet presence by drawing closer to the Western powers and 
by continuing their peaceful coexistence. In June 1949, during an official visit to 
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Tehran by the Iraqi regent, Prince Abd al-Hah, a treaty of ‘‘good neighborly” 
relations was signed, and the two countries embarked on a joint effort to resolve 
their unsettled territorial problems. As late as 1957, only a short while before the 
overthrow of the monarchy in Iraq, the two sides reached an agreement to appoint 
a joint commission for the administration of the Shatt al-Arab and to submit the 
issue of boundary demarcation to a Swedish arbitrator.!5 Cooperation reached its 
peak with the participation of the two states in the Baghdad Pact (1955-58). 

The overthrow of the Hashemite dynasty in Iraq by General Qasim in July 
1958, with its attendant surge of communist power in Iraq and intensified 
Iraqi-Soviet relations, aroused deep concern in Tehran and drove Iran to enter 
into a defense agreement with the United States in 1959. To a certain extent, until 
that time bilateral relations had been governed by a spirit of royal solidarity 
similar to the one characterizing the monarchical post-Westphalian European 
state-system; geopolitical interests apart, neither regime had sought to discredit 
its counterpart since both derived their legitimacy from the same principle of 
dynastic sanctity. With the delegitimization of the Iraqi monarchical system, Iran 
could only hope that the new regime would also recognize a basic convergence of 
interests between the two countries. 

Tehran soon realized that geopolitical realities were stronger than revolution- 
ary rhetoric. To be sure, Qasim’s break with his predecessors’ pro-Western 
conduct and the reorientation of Iraq's foreign policy in the direction of the Soviet 
Union was by no means a minor development. As noted by a long-time observer 
of Iraqi politics, however, ‘‘Qasim’s foreign policy was governed by essentially 
the same forces that shaped the foreign policy of the Old Regime.''!6 A protegé of 
the former prime minister, Nuri al-Said, Qasim apparently inherited a measure of 
his patron's awareness of both Iraq's relative weakness vis-à-vis its non-Arab 
neighbors and its common interests with them. This awareness was already 
reflected in the proclamation of the July Revolution, which stated Iraq's intention 
to cultivate brotherly ties with Arab and Muslim states and to honor previously 
signed international undertakings. Accordingly, Qasim was extremely reluctant to 
dissociate Iraq from the Baghdad Pact, taking the ultimate step of withdrawing 
from the defense organization on March 24, 1959, only in the face of heavy 
internal and external pressures.!? 

Notwithstanding two severe bilateral crises—December 1959-January 1960 
and February-April 1961,'—the general pattern of Iraqi-Iranian relations, 
namely, Iraq's awareness of Iran's potential and Tehran's inability to transform 
its inherent dominance into regional hegemony, was fundamentally maintained 
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during the Qasim years and further consolidated in the post-Qasim era. It was not 
accidental that Egypt, rather than neighboring Iraq, spearheaded the Arab 
campaign against Iran during the 1950s and the 1960s. Indeed, while Egypt was 
voicing the claim for Arabistan (that is, Khuzistan), Iraq was preoccupied with 
removing sources of bilateral friction, such as Iranian support for the Kurds in 
Iraq and offshore oil concessions. Within this framework, the Iraqi president, Abd 
al-Rahman Arif, dispatched a high-ranking delegation led by the foreign minister 
and minister of state to Tehran in February 1964 to discuss bilateral issues. In Jate 
1965 a vigorous exchange of notes took place between the premiers. Relations 
between the two states reached their peak in March 1967 when President Arif paid 
an official visit to Iran. 

Although failing to produce any concrete results, these contacts alleviated 
mutual apprehensions and distrust and, above all, depicted the persistent joint 
interest in accommodation. Yet this spirit was soon to give way to antagonism and 
bitter rivalry as external developments upset the long-held balance of weakness, 
thereby driving Iran to attempt to translate its geopolitical superiority vis-à-vis 
Iraq into the concrete currency of hegemony. 


Iran's Road to Regional Hegemony: 1968-1975 


The 1970s witnessed a gradual evolution from a balance of weakness to Iran’s 
ascendancy to military leadership in the Persian Gulf. This process, which began 
in the late 1960s and became an established fact in 1975 with the conclusion of the 
border agreement between Iran and Iraq, was the result of Shah Muhammad Reza 
Pahlavi’s ambitions—a combination of hegemonial, indeed, even imperial, aspi- 
rations and a desire for absolute security. 

Because of a series of events, the shah embarked on an ambitious drive aimed 
at asserting Iran’s position as the leading power in the Gulf: the announcement in 
1968 of Britain’s intention to withdraw from its military bases east of Suez, Iraq’s 
growing alignment with the Soviet Union, the diminution of a direct Soviet threat 
following the significant improvement in Iranian-Soviet relations beginning in the 
early 1960s, and rising oil revenues. To justify this policy, the shah argued that the 
responsibility for maintaining Gulf security lay solely with the local states and that 
no external powers were to be allowed to interfere in the affairs of the region. As 
the largest and most powerful Gulf country, Iran had a moral, historical, and 
geopolitical obligation to ensure stability in this region not only for benefits locally 
but also for the benefit of the world.!9 
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The shah's perception of Iran as the ‘‘guardian of the Gulf," 2? a regular theme 
in his pronouncements in the 1970s, manifested itself in an impressive expansion 
of Iran's military capabilities that turned it into the most powerful country in the 
Gulf. This new prowess was highlighted by a series of Iranian actions intended to 
signal—both to the Gulf countries and the Great Powers—exactly who had the 
final say in the region. These included, inter alia, the occupation on November 30, 
1971, of the islands of Abu Musa and the Greater and Lesser Tunbs, near the 
Strait of Hormuz, which were at the time under the sovereignty of the emirates of 
Sharja and Ras al-Khayma respectively. Also included was the military interven- 
tion in Oman from 1972—76 at the request of Sultan Qabus to suppress the Dhofari 
rebels then operating along Oman's border with South Yemen (and supported by 
the latter). 

The most salient manifestation of the shah's mounting ambitions was the 
intensifying pressure on Iraq, a neighbor that was clearly less powerful but one 
that constituted the only potential obstacle on Iran’s road to military supremacy 
in the Gulf. In July 1969, Tehran was implicated in an abortive coup attempt 
against the Baath regime in Iraq.2! During that same year Iran had already 
challenged the prevailing status quo by unilaterally abrogating the 1937 agreement 
on the navigation regime in the Shatt al-Arab. These actions were followed by a 
series of Jranian moves in the early 1970s that severely exacerbated bilateral 
relations: among them, attempts politically to isolate Iraq from other Arab states 
of the Gulf through the establishment of a regional defense organization compris- 
ing Iran, Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait, and the provision of extensive economic and 
military assistance to the Kurdish rebels in northern Iraq. The growing hostility 
between the two countries erupted into violence in the winter of 1974—75 with 
fierce border clashes involving tanks, heavy artillery, and aircraft which virtually 
left the Iraqi army on the verge of collapse. 

Unable to suppress an insurgency that imposed an intolerable burden on its 
domestic system, Iraq had no alternative but to seek some kind of agreement with 
Iran that would lead to the withdrawal of Iranian support for the Kurds. This took 
the form of the Algiers Agreement of March 6, 1975, which contained significant 
Iraqi territorial concessions, including the demarcation of the Shatt al-Arab 
waterway's boundary on the basis of the thalweg line.?2 
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20. See, for example, Tehran Domestic Service, October 6, 1970, in British Broadcasting 
Corporation (BBC), Summary of World Broadcasts, October 8, 1970, ME/3502/A/1; Guardian, 
October 9, 1971; Financial Times, May 31, 1973; Christian Science Monitor, July 27, 1973. 

21. Fred Halliday, Iran: Dictatorship and Development (Harmondsworth, UK: Penguin, 1979}, 
p. 274. 

22. The Algiers Agreement stipulated the demarcation of the land frontier in accordance with 
the 1913 Protocol of Constantinople and the verbal accord of 1914; agreement to demarcate the Shatt 
al-Arab waterway's boundary on the basis of the thalweg line; agreement to ‘‘re-establish security and 
mutual confidence along their common frontiers' and undertake to exercise a strict and effective 
control with the aim of finally putting an end to *'all infiltrations of a subversive character from either 
side"; the pledge of both parties to regard the provisions negotiated at the 1975 Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries meeting as indivisible elements of a comprehensive settlement, such 
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The Algiers Agreement opened a new era in regional relations, the era of Pax 
Irana. The agreement reflected Baghdad's painful realization that an effective 
enforcement of Iraq's internal sovereignty depended on the goodwill of its 
neighbor to the east. Within less than a decade, the shah had managed to achieve 
his goal—to substitute a relationship that presupposed unquestioned Iranian 
dominance for the old Iraq-Iran status quo based on the 1937 agreement. Having 
attained this goal, Jran naturally evolved from a revisionist into a status quo power 
and began to advocate the perpetuation of stability in the Gulf. Iraq, for its part, 
was neither in the position to undermine the newly established regional order nor 
did it have any inclination to do so. Instead, the Baath regime turned inward to 
halt the Kurdish insurgency, to reconstruct its armed forces, and to stabilize the 
country’s social, economic, and political systems. Consequently, the Algiers 
Agreement was followed by a period of much reduced tension between Iraq and 
Iran, a period that lasted for four years until the overthrow of the shah. 


GOING TO WAR: IRAQ AND REVOLUTIONARY IRAN 


The Iranian Revolution and the inception of the Islamic Republic changed 
Iran’s strategic relationship with Iraq fundamentally, as the revolutionary regime 
sought to overturn the status quo provided for by the Algiers Agreement. Even 
though revolutionary ambitions were also related to the rest of the Gulf states as 
well, several factors made Iraq the primary target for the export of the revolution. 
With Shias accounting for approximately 60 percent of Iraq’s total population, the 
revolutionary regime in Tehran could, and certainly did, entertain hopes that this 
community, which had always viewed itself as a deprived group, would emulate 
the Iranian example and rise against its ‘‘oppressors.’’ These expectations were 
further fueled not only by the secular ‘‘heretic’’ nature of the Baath, which was 
adamantly opposed to the very notion of an Islamic political order, but also by the 
location of the holiest Shi‘i shrines—Karbala, Najaf, and Kazimiyya—on Iraqi 
territory, a combination that could serve as a potentially powerful weapon in the 
hands of the Islamic regime. 

Above all, however, the mullahs in Tehran were confronted with the same 
geostrategic dilemma faced by the shah a decade earlier: Iraq’s position as the 
major potential obstacle to Iran’s quest for regional hegemony. Just as the shah’s 
road to supremacy involved subduing Iraq, the replacement of the status quo in 
the Persian Gulf by an Islamic order had to begin with the removal of the primary 
hindrance to this goal, the secular Baath regime. In the words of Hujjat al-Islam 
Sadeq Khalkhali, ‘‘We have taken the path of true Islam and our aim in defeating 


that a breach of any one would be considered a violation of the spirit of the Algiers Agreement. For 
the English text of the agreement see the New York Times, March 8, 1975. 
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Saddam [Hussein] lies in the fact that we consider Saddam the main obstacle to 
the advance of Islam in the region.’’?3 

Interestingly enough, Iraq's initial response to the shah’s departure and the 
emergence of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini was by and large positive. Not only 
did the Baath regime not attempt to take advantage of the civil strife in Iran to 
revise the Algiers Agreement, but it was also quick to indicate its willingness to 
abide by the status quo between the two states. As then-Vice President Saddam 
Hussein put it, ‘‘A regime which does not support the enemy against us and does 
not intervene in our affairs, and whose world policy corresponds to the interests 
of the Iranian and Iraqi people, will certainly receive our respect and 
appreciation. ''24 

This positive attitude toward the revolutionary regime continued throughout 
the spring and summer of 1979. The Iraqi government took the opportunity of 
Iran's withdrawal from the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) to offer its good 
offices in case Iran should decide to join the Non-Aligned Movement, and as late 
as August 1979 Iraqi authorities extended an invitation to the Iranian premier, 
Mehdi Bazargan, to visit Iraq.25 The Iraqi leaders at the time referred to Iran as 
a brotherly nation, linked to the Arab people of Iraq by "strong ties of Islam, 
history and noble traditions,’’ and praised the revolutionary regime in Tehran for 
pursuing a policy that underlined these ‘‘deep historical relations.’’26 

Tehran did not, however, reciprocate this goodwill. In June 1979, the 
revolutionary regime began publicly urging the Iraqi population to rise up and 
overthrow the Baath regime.?7 A few months later, Tehran escalated its anti- 
Baath campaign by resuming its support for the Iraqi Kurds (which had ended in 
1975), providing aid to underground Shi‘i movements (in particular the Da‘wa 
Party) in Iraq, and initiating attacks against prominent Iraqi officials, the most 
significant being the failed attempt on the life of Tariq Aziz, the Iraqi deputy 
premier, on April 1, 1980. 

To check these pressures, Baghdad resorted to suppressing Shi‘i under- 
ground organizations, expelling Iranian citizens (as well as Iraqi citizens of 
Persian origin) en masse, attempting to organize a united Arab front, and 
supporting Iranian separatist elements such as the Iranian Kurds and the Arabs in 
Khuzistan. These countermeasures failed to impress the revolutionary regime, 
and, responding to Hussein’s pledge to take revenge for the attempt on the life of 
Aziz, Ayatollah Khomeini called on the Iraqi Shias on June 9, 1980, to overthrow 
Saddam’s government. Iran’s foreign minister, Sadegh Ghobtzadegh, revealed on 
the same day that his government had made the decision to topple the Baath 
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23. Tehran Domestic Service, July 24, 1982, in BBC Summary, July 27, 1982, ME/7088/A/2. 
24. Iraqi News Agency, February 14, 1979, from FBIS-MEA, February 15, 1979, p. El. 
25. Ramazani, Revolutionary Iran, pp. 58-9. 
26. See, for example, interview with President Ahmad Hasan Baqr, in BBC Summary, May 22, 
1979, ME/6122/A/1-2. 
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regime. The same theme was reiterated two days later by the Iranian president, 
Abol Hassan Bani-Sadr, who also warned that Iran would go to war in the event 
of further deterioration in the situation on the border.?? In April 1980, the 
Iranian-Iraqi confrontation entered a new phase with clashes along the common 
frontier; in August these escalated into heavy fighting involving tank and artillery 
duels and air strikes. 

Iran's activities in general, and the protracted and escalating border fighting 
in particular, led Iragi decision makers to the conclusion that Baghdad had no 
alternative but to contain the Iranian threat by resorting to arms. Faced, for the 
second time within a decade, with Iran's determination to reshape the regional 
status quo according to its own design and with the bitter memory of armed 
conflicts with Iran in the early 1970s, the Baath leaders seriously doubted that the 
Iraqi political system could sustain another prolonged, exhausting confrontation 
with Iran. Added to these concerns was the view of the nature of the new 
theocratic regime with its uncompromising and revolutionary goals and the 
growing evidence that the Iranian regime was set upon destabilizing the Baath. 
Consequently, the Iraqi government gradually came to realize that the only way 
to contain the Iranian threat was to exploit Iran's temporary weakness following 
the revolution and to raise the stakes for both sides by resorting to armed force. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Iranian-Iraqi relations in general, and the outbreak of the Iran-Iraq War in 
particular, illustrate the validity of the general rule that ‘‘vicinity, or nearness of 
situation, constitutes nations [sic] natural enemies.''?? These factors also describe 
the limits of this rule. On the one hand, the elements of competition and rivalry 
inherent in almost any neighborly interaction have not been absent from Iranian- 
Iraqi relations, as evidenced by the various crises and wars between the two 
states. On the other hand, notwithstanding the ethnic and religious divisions 
among Persians and Arabs, the periods of convergence and cooperation between 
twentieth-century Iran and Iraq have exceeded by far those of hostility and 
antagonism. 

This state of affairs stems from the marked geopolitical inequality between 
Iran and Iraq that moderated the acuteness of the inherent sources of antagonism 
and generated a mutually recognized modus vivendi. This compromise was 
maintained for nearly five decades and was characterized by Baghdad's aware- 
ness of Iranian geopolitical superiority and by Tehran's inability to impose its 
hegemony over Iraq. Moreover, even after the disappearance of the balance of 
weakness and the consequent Iranian drive for regional hegemony, Iraq, after a 
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brief period of resistance, proved willing to abide by the new status quo 
established by the Algiers Agreement. 

It was only after 1979 when the revolutionary regime in Iran had begun its 
determined thrust to replace the regional setting with the hitherto unprecedented 
idea of an Islamic order—a thrust that inscribed on its ideological flag the 
overthrow of the Baath regime—that Iraq no longer felt able to live with Iran's 
position of superiority because of the simple fact that acquiescence could 
eventually lead to the regime's demise. In the Iraqi view, then, the geopolitical 
relationship between Iraq and Iran was transformed by the revolution from a 
**mixed motive game"' into a zero-sum game. The shah, for all his military power 
and ambitious objectives was perceived by Iraqis as rational, even if unpleasant. 
Certainly his goals from the late 1960s onward were opposed to Iraqi national 
interests, and he could satisfy them only at Iraq's expense. With the exception, 
however, of the 1969 plot, the shah was not so much interested in toppling the Baath 
regime as he was in preventing Iraq from competing militarily with Iran. Once the 
shah's aspirations for Gulf hegemony were recognized, a deal—disadvantageous as it 
was for Iraq—was struck and both parties were expected to live up to it. 

Paradoxically, the Gulf war, the most acute direct outcome of Iran's attempt 
to export its revolutionary message, introduced a fundamental, though not 
precipitous, shift in Iran's perception of its regional role toward the direction of 
the shah's geopolitical world view. With Iran's ill-equipped armed forces unable 
to breach the Iraqi line of defense, the civilian population decisively exhausted, 
and the economy largely devastated, most of the Iranian decision makers 
increasingly became disillusioned with the far-reaching aspirations to shape the 
Gulf along Islamic lines; they opted instead to agree to a cease-fire on the basis of 
the 1975 status quo. As Ali Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani, then speaker of the 
Iranian parliament and the strongest political figure in Tehran after Khomeini, put 
it in February 1986 at one of Iran's brightest moments in the war, the capture of 
the Faw Peninsula, ‘‘We do accept that half of the Shatt al-Arab belongs to Iran 
and the other half to Iraq. We do accept the thalweg which is international law. 
We seek nothing more than that.’’© 

In short, Tehran's acceptance of United Nations Security Council Resolution 
598 and its insistence during the peace talks on the perpetuation of the 1975 status 
quo depict a keen awareness on the part of the revolutionary regime of the 
reemergence of the balance of weakness in Iranian-Iraqi relations and, therefore, 
the consequent need to scale down, however temporarily, Iran's regional ambi- 
tions. Whether and for how long this newly established balance will survive still 
remains to be seen. 
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THE US-SAUDI ARABIAN JOINT 
COMMISSION ON ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION: A CRITICAL 
APPRAISAL 


David K. Harbinson 


I N 1975 at the height of American concern about international oil and at the 
apex of Saudi Arabian international influence, the US-Saudi Arabian Joint 
Commission on Economic Cooperation was created through an agreement signed 
by Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger and Crown Prince Fahd. Under the 
agreement, which both parties looked upon as a key element in their global 
relationships, US government agencies were to provide technical assistance to 
their ministerial counterparts in Saudi Arabia in the fields of agriculture and water, 
labor and manpower, science and technology, and industrialization. It offered a 
unique economic development challenge— different from that in almost any other 
country—in two respects. First, Saudi Arabia was a wealthy, underpopulated 
country rather than a poor and overpopulated one, the usual operational arena for 
international development programs. Second, the Saudis were to fund the entire 
program, thus freeing the US agencies from many of the budget and legislative 
constraints that often burden congressionally funded foreign aid programs. 
These unique features implied a need for a program qualitatively different 
from traditional foreign aid programs that stress alleviating poverty, improving 
basic health, and developing and strengthening essential infrastructures. Rather, 
the purpose of the commission was to assist the Saudi ministries in upgrading their 
ability to manage an expanding economy and to promote the use of modern 
technology adapted to Saudi Arabia's harsh environment and small population.! 


NENNEN 

1. In April 1987, the purpose of the joint commission was described as follows in a letter from 
Charles Schotta, the US coordinator, to Soliman Al Mandeel, the Saudi coordinator: ‘The United 
States Government seeks to respond to requests from the Saudi Arabian government for assistance 
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For the United States, the commission served to broaden its contacts with 
Saudia Arabia beyond the existing and frequently controversial political and military 
relationship. It provided a significant opportunity to work closely with the Saudis in 
recycling their vast surplus of petrodollars while also serving to enhance the US 
profile with the long- and short-term goal of maintaining the flow of Saudi oil. For the 
Saudis, their willingness to transfer large sums of money to the US Treasury 
Department to administer on their behalf constituted a reaffirmation of their confi- 
dence in the American connection and in the Americans' ability to help them. With 
it, they sought the commitment of US government agencies to assist their country's 
civil service in managing an economy that was growing at an explosive rate.? 

It was not surprising under the circumstances to find the commission program 
stirring the kind of ‘‘turf battle” that occasionally enlivens the US bureaucracy. 
The US Agency for International Development (AID) laid claim to the program by 
virtue of its expertise in economic development. The State Department wanted a 
predominant role because of Saudi Arabia's political importance. In the end, 
however, the Treasury Department was given responsibility for the commission 
despite its lack of experience in managing economic development programs. 
There were two interlocking reasons for this: First, the moving force behind the 
commission on the Saudi side was Muhammad Aba Al-Khail, the minister of 
finance and national economy, and he wanted a working relationship with his 
American counterpart. Second, Treasury Secretary William Simon was interested 
in recycling Saudi petrodollars and viewed the commission as a convenient and 
positive forum for pursuing this goal.? 

Thus, the Saudi minister of finance and the US secretary of the treasury 
became cochairmen of the commission. The Saudis appointed their coordinator, 
and the Treasury Department's assistant secretary for international affairs was 
made US coordinator. To implement the agreement, the Treasury Department 
then established commission offices in Washington and Riyadh headed by a 
deputy assistant secretary.4 Once Secretary Simon left office and as the impor- 
tance of Saudi Arabia diminished with the passing of the oil crisis, the involve- 
ment of the secretary and the assistant secretary became perfunctory. 
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. to develop those Saudi Arabian governmental institutions and the required skills of the Saudi 
Arabians who work in them to enable performance of desired governmental functions.’’ Treasury 
Department, Office of Saudi Arabian Affairs, 1987. 

2. It has been a consistent Saudi theme to request the services of long-term US government 
employes. In fact, more than half the American personnel posted in Saudi Arabia have been 
private-sector contractors or short-term government employes, mainly because many of the special 
qualifications the Saudis require are not those available in US agencies. 

3. The joint commission was only one element in the overall rivalry between the State 
Department and Treasury Department for control of international oil policy. In conceding the joint 
commission responsibility to Secretary Simon, Secretary Kissinger won for the State Department the 
dominant role in oil policy that it retains to this day. 

4. Originally this post was held by senior officers transferred from the State Department and 
much of the organization was staffed by personnel from AID and other agencies having program 
administration responsibilities. Over time, however, career Treasury Department personnel came to 
hold most of the commission's top policy jobs. 
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PROGRAM SCOPE 


More than 30 separate projects have been implemented since the inception of 
the commission. They cover areas ranging from agriculture to vocational training 
and higher education to underground water.5 In those instances where no US 
government agency was available or willing to undertake a project, the Treasury 
Department handled it. Thus, the department undertook projects as far afield from 
its sphere of expertise as electrical power plant construction and consumer 
protection. Eventually, one-third of the projects became the direct responsibility 
of the Treasury. 

Total Saudi expenditures during the first 15 years of the commission's 
operations approached $1.5 billion, with about $200 million allocated annually 
during peak years. At the height of commission activity some 300 US advisers, 
representing as many as 15 US government agencies and numerous contractors, 
were living in Riyadh and other cities in Saudi Arabia. From these peaks, 
American personnel in Saudi Arabia now have been reduced to fewer than 100 
while the annual project budgets for 1990 are less than $40 million. It is anticipated 
that the commission will continue to be downgraded by the Saudis due to its 
fading relevance to their development needs and strategies. In large measure, this 
decline in joint commission fortunes is the result of failed expectations caused by 
the inadequacies of both sides in coping with the complexities of translating the 
joint commission concept into a well-managed and effective instrument of 
technical cooperation. This article examines what went wrong and suggests 
corrective measures for the two sides to consider when reviewing their commit- 
ment to the program. 


Early Years 


For purposes of analysis, it is useful to divide the joint commission's 
existence into three phases. During the first phase, lasting from the mid-1970s to 
the early 1980s, the commission was overwhelmed by Saudi requirements related 
to electric power outages, backlogged seaports, and the flood of foreign compa- 
nies and workers arriving to participate in the economic boom. Not surprisingly, 
long-term technical assistance, the commission's supposed raison d'étre, was lost 
in the melee. Instead, the commission's program became mostly a purchasing and 
construction operation with three-fourths of its expenditures and most of its effort 
going toward activities such as building power plants, vocational training schools, 
a national park, and even dog kennel facilities. The needs were always reported to 
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5. Unlike agreements written by AID and other international agencies, virtually all commis- 
sion project agreements have generalized scopes of work and no time limitations. This lack of 
definition, combined with the fact that the commission has not had an effective system for annual 
management and financial planning, is at the root of many of the problems to be discussed in this 
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be urgent and, in circumstances where the oil money seemed unlimited, were 
almost as often exaggerated. 

Although in theory it was the responsibility of the coordinators to control 
excessive demands and direct the program, this did not occur. On the contrary, in 
this hyperventilated situation, careful planning and well-conceived feasibility 
studies were neglected, and the primary role of the Saudi coordinator was to prod 
the joint commission into ever faster action to meet the perceived needs for 
specific products and services. Thus, while the original stated purpose of the 
commission may have been to develop the human resource capabilities of Saudi 
Arabia's ministries, it accomplished little to help the Saudis learn to utilize, 
operate, or maintain what was being provided. Instead, the commission had 
become another frenzied participant in the building and buying boom that 
characterized these years.$ 

The initial results were not optimal. The Treasury Department and other US 
domestic agencies showed themselves to be woefully ill-equipped to undertake 
large-scale construction projects and major capital procurements, which were 
more the forte of international conglomerates than of the average US agency. 
Often the result was Saudi dissatisfaction with the commission for slow and 
sometimes poor performance. Worse still, many of the activities and the gold- 
plating that embellished them could not be justified in retrospect other than by 
saying the Saudi counterparts wanted them. 

The result was that, during this first phase, the commission's reputation 
suffered because of its performance and its failure to provide a sound economic 
development agenda. Instead, it allowed individual Saudi ministries to set the 
agenda for the commission's work. For most ministries this involved using 
commission advisers as a resource in their ongoing work in much the same way 
they used contractors and third-country nationals. There was no overall planning 
with the Ministry of Finance and no unifying philosophy about the role of the 
commission as a unique resource to improve the Saudi civil service. This mutual 
failure to develop project goals set a pattern for the commission's future that 
continues today as reflected in a 1986 Saudi critique of the program: 


The object [of the projects] is not defined on [an] accurate scientific basis liable to 


be translated into projects and actions. . .. The Saudis believe this is the role of 
Americans. . . . On the other hand the Americans expected the Saudis to define their 
requirements . .. and then the American role would be to assist in implementing 


these programs.? 


[e ee] 

6. At this time, over 75 percent of the commission's expenditures were for contracts and 
purchases while most of the US government staff time was spent on administering them. This high 
proportion of purchases decreased when the Saudi budget situation became strained. At present, the 
Saudi coordinator requires that almost all contracts supporting commission activities be written by 
Saudi ministries using their regular operational funds. 

7. “Brief Report on US-Saudi Arabian Agreement on Technical Cooperation” by Hamza Abu 
Zaid and Mohamed Soliman Al Dalaan, December 1986. This is the only written report the Saudis 
shared with the American side. It contains much criticism and very little praise. Interestingly, the 
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Middle Years 


During the commission's second phase, about 1981-86, oil prices fell precip- 
itously, and the Saudis suffered a widening budget deficit as the oil boom passed. 
The oil price collapse in the mid-1980s brought a gradual decline in the construc- 
tion and capital acquisition activities of the commission. The Saudi budget 
reductions, however, mainly affected ministry operating budgets for routine 
purchases and the hiring of personnel. The ministries soon found that by shifting 
some of their personnel and purchasing expenses from their operating budgets to 
their project budgets, they could finesse the Ministry of Finance cutbacks.® 

The commission continued to drift away from its original purposes during this 
period, while project budgets were consistently inflated to meet the operational 
needs of ministries. In the process, the American staff was increasingly integrated 
into the ministries' day-to-day activities as statisticians, economists, researchers, 
and administrators. What passed for commission projects continued to lack 
purpose and objectives that would stand up to scrutiny. Rather than strengthening 
the Saudi ministries, the projects more often than not became a part of them. 

This, of course, is not to say that individual projects were not making 
valuable contributions to the operations of Saudi ministries or that strengthening 
their bureaucracies was entirely ignored. Despite these problems, there were 
many positive achievements in Saudi Arabia's emergency medical services, 
customs control, and statistical gathering—to name a few—that would not have 
been possible without the constructive participation of US agencies. Large 
numbers of Saudis received valuable training in the United States and presumably 
benefited from working closely with American technicians. Thus, at the project 
level, both substantive achievement and goodwill frequently resulted. 

These positive developments, unfortunately, usually took place despite, 
rather than because of, the joint commission umbrella. Neither the Treasury 
Department nor the Ministry of Finance coordinators directed events, with the 
result that positive achievements were serendipitous rather than the result of 
overall commission planning and purpose. Offsetting those projects with positive 
achievements, moreover, were others showing minimal results; the whole was 
less than the sum of its parts. 

As the Saudi budget restrictions began to be felt in the 1981-82 period the 
Treasury Department belatedly began requiring projects to submit management 
and financial plans (MFPs) which were supposed to justify annual budget 
requests. Regrettably, however, these plans almost totally failed to lend direction 
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critique was never discussed within the Treasury Department and no action was taken to address the 
criticism. Treasury Department, Office of Saudi Arabian Affairs, FAX #282, 1987. 

8. During this period, the hiring of third-country nationals to work within the ministries 
became the largest item in the commission's logistic support budget. Many projects also became 
responsible for such mundane tasks as buying routine ministry supplies and contracting for janitorial 
services. 
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and substance to the program because they were not taken seriously by either 
the Saudi or US side. They became an exercise in paperwork in which the 
Americans prepared the budgets without any serious involvement of Saudi 
ministries. Once submitted, the documents received only cursory review and 
pro forma approval from the Treasury Department with essentially no policy 
guidance. The Saudi coordinator typically did not read the plans at all, but made 
cuts on a gross percentage basis. Finally, once they were completed, the 
documents were filed away rather than used to measure the work done during 
the ensuing year.? 

This failure to define the commission's program and make it more cost 
effective was only highlighted at biennial joint commission meetings chaired by 
the minister and secretary. Here senior officials on both sides gathered to pass 
well-intended resolutions on the implementation of technology transfer and other 
long-term goals. Included were resolutions on such relatively obvious matters as 
establishing criteria for training, evaluation of the projects, and senior-level 
coordination. In no case, however, were these implemented on an operational 
level.10 

It may, indeed, have been inevitable that the commission would get swept up 
in the excesses that characterized the late 1970s. The excuse, however, wore thin 
when carried forward into the 1980s. During this time, it became glaringly 
apparent that the boom days had passed and that the commission needed to 
establish priorities to distinguish its programs from other activities in Saudi Arabia 
or risk their being radically reduced—as they soon were. 

The failure to address and to improve the functioning of the commission 
during this period inevitably resulted in an accumulation of problems and, as time 
went on, increasing dissonance between the two sides. By the end it was evident 
that drastic measures were needed to relieve the ennui that surrounded the 
commission's program. Moreover, it was clear that the United States’ dominant 
position in Saudi Arabia was eroding perceptibly as it lost market share of Saudi 
imports and Saudi Arabia increasingly turned to the United Kingdom, West 
Germany, and other countries with which they also had joint commission 
arrangements.!! Although there was no direct evidence to support their view, 
many Americans in the commission took this as a deliberate signal of Saudi 
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9. The American joint commission staff pressed to use the MFPs to address obvious problems 
within the projects. In circumstances when the Saudi coordinator was not criticizing the projects—and 
the US action agencies might resent Treasury interference—no action was taken by the Treasury’s 
joint commission management. This continued through the 1987 MFPs. 

10. No convincing explanation was ever given as to why the commission was in the position of 
having senior officials on both sides agree to substantive resolutions only to ignore them in practice. 
The one explanation offered by American commission management was to the effect that the Saudi 
coordinator did not consider it timely to implement them. 

11. Joint commissions were in vogue during the mid-1970s and both the United States and 
Saudi Arabia established a number of them. The US-Saudi Arabian commission was unique, however, 
because it was the only one designed for a high degree of foreign participation in Saudi governmental 
affairs and the transfer of large sums of Saudi money for the United States to administer. 
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dissatisfaction. On the military side, meanwhile, the Saudis became progres- 
sively disillusioned by the congressional controversy that greeted their every 
request for military assistance, so increasingly they went elsewhere for their 
security needs, culminating in the purchase of missiles from China and their 
multi-billion dollar military supply contract with the United Kingdom. By 1986, 
the commission was damaged goods in the eyes of the Saudis. At the same time, 
however, the commission had a more important role in fostering Saudi- 
American relations in the face of increased foreign commercial competition and 
reduced military ties. 


Later Years 


The most recent phase of the commission began at the end of 1986 with the 
appointment of Deputy Minister of Finance Soliman Al Mandeel as the new Saudi 
coordinator together with the installation for the first time of a complete Saudi 
staff in the commission's Riyadh headquarters. It was obvious that the Ministry of 
Finance had reviewed the work of the commission and now intended to take an 
active, if not dominant, role in its affairs. It was equally obvious to observers on 
the American side that the Treasury Department's response to this active Saudi 
presence would do much to determine the commission's future. 

It did not take long for the new Saudi staff to make its presence felt. In its first 
budget review session, for 1988, the US coordinator was virtually ignored as the 
new Saudi coordinator scrutinized each project, told US agencies and Saudi 
ministries alike what activities they should and should not undertake, and cut the 
budget by about 20 percent. During the 1989 budget reviews, US participation in 
the process was not even sought as the Saudi coordinator and the Ministry of 
Finance budget office made program and funding decisions involving a further 30 
percent budget reduction. The 1990 budget reviews then resulted in an almost 50 
percent further reduction. These budget decisions involved overturning many of 
the questionable practices that had developed during prior years—such as 
projects that hired personnel and made routine purchases for the ministries. To 
top it off, the coordinator conducted a critical review of the housing and logistic 
support arrangements that the Treasury Department had developed for US 
personnel in Saudi Arabia over the years and made abrupt changes that adversely 
affected their standard of living; simultaneously, arrangements were made for the 
Ministry of Finance to take over much of the logistic support for US personnel. 
The net effect of these steps was an unmistakable rebuff to the Treasury 
Department's stewardship of the commission program. 

Many of the steps taken by the coordinator to tighten the commission were 
long overdue. That the US staff had not undertaken these changes—or at least 
tried to undertake them—in previous years showed serious insouciance. None- 
theless, the blitzkrieg approach and the bumptious Saudi presence, taken together 
with drastic budget cuts, did nothing to improve the functioning of the commis- 
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sion. On the contrary, most of those within the commission saw the Saudi actions 
as signalling the demise of the program—canceled projects, reduced staffs either 
by budget decisions or attrition, and no new initiatives on the horizon. 

Throughout this difficult period, the Treasury Department was passive. It 
neither put forward proposals for redirecting the commission nor succeeded in 
establishing a new equilibrium between the two coordinators. By not doing so, it 
abdicated the US role as innovator and change agent in assisting the Saudi 
government to manage its expanding economy. Instead, the American role was 
reduced from that of senior adviser, as originally contemplated, to one more akin 
to contract technician. The result has been stagnation and drift during the past 
three years as the program continued the same course with greatly diminished 
resources. As this situation has dragged on, both sides have increasingly antici- 
pated the program's end. 


REORIENTATION 


Despite the commission's problems, it is a measure of the political impor- 
tance the Saudis still attach to the commission and to the contributions of many 
of its projects that they plan to continue its mandate for five more years. The 
original Technical Cooperation Agreement foresaw renewal at five-year intervals, 
with the third extension becoming effective in February 1990. While this gives the 
commission five more years of life, it is unlikely to receive much more than the 
approximately $100 million still remaining in the Treasury Deposit Account from 
past surpluses and accumulated interest.!2 

If this financial limitation remains, annual project budgets in the years ahead 
will continue to be reduced sharply.!3 Combined with the ‘‘close-out’’ mentality 
that results, these smaller budgets will make it progressively more difficult for the 
commission to play a constructive role. In short, the commission's retreat from 
former glories could easily become a rout. In this situation, it seems clear that it 
will not be adequate simply to cut the current program to fit the budgetary cloth. 
To end the commission successfully or, perhaps to convince the Saudis of its 
continuing value, the program must be redirected to meet Saudi needs within the 
budget and time constraints now facing the commission. 


pr 

12. In its budget battles, each Saudi ministry almost always tries to save the project budgets. 
It is the Ministry of Finance's coordinator and budget office that decides which project activities are 
not priorities during a time of tight budgets. 

13. In the early years, the projects simply asked the Saudi Ministry of Finance for annual funds 
without providing many specifics. These requests usually were excessive, but even when the money 
was not spent, the ministry would provide a full budget for the succeeding year. These excess deposits 
together with accumulated interest have allowed the Saudis to fund the program without new deposits 
for the past four years and still have a balance of about $100 million at the end of 1989. One of the first 
actions taken by the new Saudi coordinator was to inform the ministries that excess funds they may 
have deposited in the trust account no longer belonged to them. 
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The Final Phase 


What is the shape of the program now, and how does it need to change? From 
the beginning, commission projects have focused on technical activities. Whether 
they involved vocational training, statistical collection, or agricultural research, 
these substantive programs were to be institutionalized within Saudi ministries. 
As budgets and staffs were cut, the projects’ technical efforts took on an 
ever-narrowing focus and therefore had less and less impact on the broader 
problems of the ministries. The commission projects have continued with this 
Sisyphean task while the focus of Saudi policymakers has shifted to resolving the 
larger issues of duplication, inefficiency, and budget deficits that afflict the 
government's effectiveness and Saudi Arabia's development.!^ With the changed 
Saudi emphasis, many of the commission's activities have come to be viewed by 
Saudi officials as part of the problem rather than part of the solution. 

It is toward these larger issues, which now occupy the Saudi government, 
that the Treasury Department and the US action agencies should shift the 
commission's goals. Instead of ignoring or trying to work around the structural 
problems of Saudi Arabia, as projects have done in the past, the commission 
should reorient its program toward assisting in their solution. This would require 
the projects to look outward at their relationship to what is around them rather 
than narrowly inward at the technical minutia of their activities.!5 A reorienta- 
tion would also require coordination with such agencies as the Ministry of 
Planning, the Civil Services Board, the Institute of Public Administration, and 
others that have a broader perspective on the government's priorities than do 
particular action ministries. Achieving this reorientation requires major changes 
involving two factors: changing the direction of virtually all the current projects 
while developing new program initiatives relevant to Saudi needs and revising 
the Treasury Department's relationship with the Ministry of Finance and 
relevant US agencies that make it possible to manage the program as a 
comprehensive whole. 

Most of the current joint commission projects are well into their second 
decade, with a procession of American experts continuing to perform essentially 
the same functions as they did at the beginning. The unusual durability of projects, 
however, is not a sign of success. Rather, it caused a Treasury Department 


consultant to observe that ** . . . not enough [technology transfer] was happening 
and that what was being done was neither replicable to other projects, nor 
ae) 


14. The difference between the annual revenues to the government and its expenditures have 
reached about 20 percent which is substantially more than the percentage deficit of most other 
countries. Meanwhile a large part of the Saudi budget goes to maintaining the infrastructure and 
programs that developed willy-nilly during the boom years. 

15. The commission has had but one project that focused on solving an institutional problem 
within the government. This involved revamping Saudi Arabia’s annual budget process to increase its 
scope and usefulness. After about one year of operation, the Saudis terminated the project apparently 
out of dissatisfaction with its progress. 
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sustainable by Saudi institutions after American project personnel departed.’’!6 
At the other end of the spectrum, the commission has not initiated any new 
projects since 1985.17 This has meant that the commission has not been dealing 
with Saudi Arabia's emerging priorities. The commission has been in a nether 
world, struggling interminably with outdated projects while becoming irrelevant 
to the future. 

As it enters what is probably its last five-year extension with only a fraction 
of its previous funding, the commission's challenge is to regain its vitality and 
persuade the Saudis of its long-term value. To do so will require a serious 
reappraisal of each project. Such an effort is not possible on the operational level 
at which the commission's affairs are now handled. Instead, it requires the broad 
policy and planning expertise of senior-level managers at the Treasury Depart- 
ment and other US agencies working with the Saudis, an element that has been 
missing since the commission's early days. Indeed, as implied in a Saudi report 
evaluating the joint commission, the current situation of the commission probably 
results in large measure from this lack of policy-level attention: 


The direct liaison and meetings between Saudis and Americans at the agency level 
are almost nonexistent. . .. There are long cycles [without] communication between 
the Saudi action agency and the other [US action agency] parties. These have their 
impact on the effectiveness of the program and need the establishment of liaison 
channels that are more clear, definite and effective.!s 


An intensive review would identify more than half of the current projects as 
lacking sufficient impact or relevance to Saudi needs to justify continuation 
beyond, perhaps, consultative arrangements. All the rest would require substan- 
tial restructuring to reduce costs and establish clear objectives. From this author's 
experience with Saudi Arabia, it appears that a revamped joint commission 
program should deal with three broad issues that seem to be primary concerns of 
Saudi policymakers; they are issues with which US agencies could provide 
expertise uniquely within the province of the public sector: 

Public Health and Welfare. Although commission projects in consumer 
protection, emergency medical services, and epidemiology touch on this, Saudi 
Arabia generally has been slow to set and enforce standards affecting the health 
and welfare of its citizens. The commission could assist Saudi Arabia in allocating 
responsibility for health and welfare activities, developing procedures and tests, 


[| 

16. ''Institutionalizing Technology Transfer: Findings, Conclusions and Recommendations,” 
Management Systems International, Washington, DC. October 22, 1986, p. 1. 

17. 1986-1987 Annual Report of the Saudi Arabian-United States Joint Commission on 
Economic Cooperation, published in conjunction with the February 1987 biennial joint commission 
meeting, lists the projects. The National Center for Financial and Economic Information, Ministry of 
Finance and National Economy, Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, March 1987. 

18. Dalaan-Abu Zaid Report, p. 20. 
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and achieving a level of coordination between government ministries closer to that 
achieved in the United States.!? 

Systems to Eliminate Waste and Duplication. During the boom years of the 
late 1970s, numerous inefficiencies and anomolies became institutionalized in 
Saudi Arabia as economic growth outpaced the government's ability to handle it. 
These included such things as inadequate systems for routine purchases of goods 
and services, personnel management, ministerial budgeting, and interministerial 
coordination. Although, as indicated at the beginning of this article, an original 
purpose of the commission was to assist the Saudi government in rationalizing 
these problems, it often has been used as a vehicle to avoid them. For the 
commission to be successful in its final stages, this approach needs to change.?° 

Develop Indigenous Programs and Institutions. If the measure of success in 
technical assistance is to provide a country with the ability to replicate training 
after the advisers depart, it is essential that the project develop programs and 
institutions for this purpose. The commission addressed this only belatedly and 
episodically in two or three projects.?! If the commission is to be phased out at the 
end of the current extension, this goal must be emphasized. 

The foregoing issues deal basically with government effectiveness and cost 
control and with reducing dependence on expatriate labor—the principal issues 
facing the country. Moreover, they involve broad policy questions that require the 
elimination of the vested bureaucratic interests that currently hamper the king- 
dom. The failure of joint commission projects lies in the fact that they have been 
going in the opposite direction toward narrower technical activities as budgets 
have been cut and staffs reduced. As their impact and importance to individual 
ministries diminish, it then justifies further reductions in the project as time goes 
on. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND CONSULTATION 


As stated earlier, the downward spiral that afflicts the joint commission 
program is in large measure caused by inadequate policy guidance and the almost 
total lack of high-level contacts between the Saudi and American sides that are 
necessary to initiate program changes. It is surprising that the commission has 
gone on for 15 years with such paucity of guidance from the Treasury Department 


fo] 

19. The commission made a preliminary report to the Ministry of Health on health and welfare 
issues in May 1986. The commission did not, however, seriously follow up the report’s recommen- 
dations with the ministry and consequently there has been only limited cooperation. 

20. The commission’s taking responsibility for such activities as hiring and procurement for the 
ministries during the early 1980s often allowed the Saudis to avoid their institutional manpower and 
training problems. When this was abruptly terminated by the new coordinator, the effectiveness of the 
projects suffered because the ministries had difficulty picking up this support responsibility. 

21. Projects for Saudi customs and emergency medical services established effective training 
programs. A project with the Ministry of Finance statistical office provides some regular training for 
staff. Most other commission training programs are ad hoc. 
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and the Ministry of Finance and such lack of consultation between them on 
program issues. As observed by a management consulting firm which reviewed 
the US side of commission operations, much that is basic to running the 
organization has been missing: 


Several unresolved policy issues lead to considerable management tentativeness. 
Among these issues are the nature of technology transfer and institutional develop- 
ment, the scope of training and the balance of ‘advising’ versus ‘doing’ that is 
appropriate for USG [US government] involvement. Another external problem is the 
ingrained perception of most action agencies that Treasury lacks the standing to act in 
major areas of program management. Internally, Treasury lacks a defined strategy, 
some Treasury procedures are deficient, substantial ambiguity exists in responsibili- 
ties of the two Treasury offices. .. and communications are flawed.’’22 


Most of those on the American side of the commission, whether working for 
the Treasury Department or the action agencies, would agree with this diagnosis. 
The failure by the Treasury Department to coordinate with the Ministry of 
Finance in implementing and periodically updating the basic management tools for 
directing the commission's program has virtually assured that it would become 
obsolete with changing circumstances.?? This failure of coordination, however, is 
only half the problem. The other half is that as the commission has waned in 
importance, the policy-making levels of the US agencies involved have increas- 
ingly ignored it. Project team leaders and staff have been left to deal with the 
ministries on their own. With neither the benefit of guidance from Treasury and 
the Ministry of Finance, nor the policy-making levels in their own agencies, those 
at the project working level have been overmatched by Saudi deputy ministers 
and other officials who outrank them. The result is that they have come to be 
viewed as technicians rather than senior policy advisers by ministry officials at the 
very time when Saudi interests have been turning toward broad policy 
questions.?4 

A solution to this problem requires a major organizational restructuring of the 
commission and the way the Treasury relates both to the Ministry of Finance and 
participating US agencies. A brief list follows of the steps that appear to be 


RES 

22. ‘‘Organizational and Management Analysis of the United States-Saudi Arabian Joint 
Commission Program," Booz Allen & Hamilton Inc., Washington, DC, May 21, 1987. As a result of 
this study, the Treasury Department reorganized bureaucratic responsibilities between its Washington 
and Riyadh offices. Nothing was done to resolve the policy issues identified in the report. 

23. The Saudis attribute this failure to the Treasury Department. One of the first meetings of 
Treasury's Riyadh staff with the new Saudi coordinator resulted in a telefax to Washington reporting 
‘the [the Saudi coordinator] does not seem to think we are very good managers.” More to the point, 
the Dalaan-Abu Zaid critique of Treasury's joint commission office in Riyadh said, ‘‘The conclusion 
we reached was that [the Treasury Department] which is encumbered with problems and burdens 
cannot be the correct channel for supervising and monitoring the technology transfer process.”’ 

24. As a result, Saudi officials are increasingly seeking to eliminate the project team leader and 
other senior advisory positions as budgets are reduced in favor of technical specialists to do the routine 
work of the ministries. This, of course, further diminishes the ability of projects even to deal with 


„à broader policy issues. ) 
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necessary. They are not profound and, indeed, are axiomatic in most international 
development programs. Achieving them, however, will not be easy for two 
reasons. First, after 15 years of operation, patterns have been established and 
prejudices developed that make structural changes in the commission extraordi- 
narily difficult. This is all the more the case where revamped communications and 
management of the program involve not only the Treasury Department and the 
Ministry of Finance, but also other Saudi ministries and US agencies. Changing 
the organizational culture of the commission can only be accomplished by a major 
policy-level effort on both the Saudi and American sides. 

Second, the Treasury Department lacks the experience or bureaucratic depth 
necessary to manage a program such as that of the joint commission.?5 Inherent in 
the following list of steps to improve the commission's management is the 
requirement that the Treasury Department first strengthen and overhaul its own 
program management capabilities. 

Joint Planning. The commission never had a joint program-planning capabil- 
ity at the Ministry of Finance-Treasury level. Indeed, because this program is so 
far outside Treasury's mainstream activities, the department does not have the 
capability for such comprehensive planning. Now that the Ministry of Finance has 
permanent staff assigned to the commission, however, it has the capability to 
undertake such an effort. To capitalize on this, the Treasury Department needs to 
retain experienced economic development planners and sectorial specialists to 
supplement its current staff in a joint planning exercise to redefine commission 
objectives. Further, Treasury should consider a permanent advisory panel to 
provide recommendations to the assistant secretary and deputy assistant secre- . 
tary on program development and management matters. 

Inter-Project Cooperation. One of the most conspicuous shortcomings of the 
commission has been its failure to develop cooperative programs among the 
projects when there are common needs such as in training. This should be done 
for purposes of cost effectiveness and a central fund should be established for 
these joint project activities. 

Treasury Responsibility. For joint planning to be effective, Treasury must be 
able to assure the cooperation of the US action agencies. As indicated previously, 
however, during the commission's 15-year existence, the role of the Treasury 
Department and the action agencies has never been defined, with the result that 
Treasury has only had minimal control over project activities.26 This would have 


[i] 

25. Problems include these examples: Treasury does not have a roster of specialized consult- 
ants as do other foreign aid agencies to assist with specific tasks and certainly does not have the 
required expertise within its ranks; personnel assigned to Riyadh are generally new-hires and go there 
with minimal knowledge of the program; and as a policy matter, Treasury has decided not to evaluate 
joint commission projects formally on the theory that this would imply Treasury responsibility for 
them. 

26. On the subject of Treasury control of the projects the Booz, Allen report, pp. 1-10792y5/2.. 
*Also hampering this [program management] performance is the ingrained MIRA DN 
agencies, expressed in many interviews with the study team, that Treasury lacks ACA S 
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to change if Treasury and the Ministry of Finance are to implement joint plans. A 
step in this direction would be grouping projects that emphasize health and 
welfare, cost effectiveness, and institutionalization of training so that they can be 
managed comprehensively rather than as separate and distinct projects. 

Joint Roles and Responsibilities. After years of insufficient attention to the 
internal workings and logistic arrangements of the commission, the Saudi coor- 
dinator now takes a detailed interest. Currently, this usually means that the 
Ministry of Finance dictates the changes it wants. To alleviate the friction this 
causes, a new understanding is needed of the roles and responsibilities of the 
Ministry of Finance and Treasury on administrative and logistic support matters 
affecting the commission. 

Treasury Planning and Budgeting. Juxtaposed against Saudi concerns about 
the Treasury Department's management of the joint commission program has 
been the fact that the department has actively resisted the Saudi coordinator's 
requests that it formally plan its management functions and submit budgets 
reflecting substantive activities. This inevitably has fueled questions about 
Treasury's expenditures and overall personnel levels. Rather than continuing to 
avoid what is basically a reasonable Saudi request, the Treasury Department 
should use the management plan as a vehicle for reasserting its role as the US 
coordinator and for making the needed changes in the program that have been 
discussed in this article. 


As indicated earlier, the US-Saudi Arabian Joint Commission has served both 
as a unique enterprise and as an important political link between the United States 
and Saudi Arabia. To maintain its position as a positive political tie between the 
two, however, presupposes that the commission will adapt to Saudi needs. The 
evidence both from Saudi policies and the numerous studies done of the 
commission program indicates that this change has not been made. Instead, as the 
situation and needs of Saudi Arabia have changed, the commission program has 
remained static. As a result, the program is winding down just as the security links 
between the two countries also have been deteriorating and the US position as 
Saudi Arabia's premier Western ally has been weakened. 

This development is unfortunate and unnecessary from both the Saudi and 
American points of view. To alter the picture, however, requires that the 
commission shift its focus away from the now mundane activities that have 
occupied it for the last 15 years to larger policy and institutional problems that 
challenge Saudi Arabia. Achieving such a fundamental change in the commis- 


[sd 
in many of the areas of program management. ... This view is grounded in the assertion that 
Treasury lacks the requisite technical expertise, and its authority to intervene or control has never 
been spelled out explicitly." 

27. The Saudi coordinator first requested this in November 1987. Treasury, in a letter of 


. « December 3, 1987, took the position that its administration of the program is an indirect cost and 


,therefore a separate management plan and budget is not appropriate. Treasury Department, 1987, 
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sion's program requires a level of coordination and high-level attention on both 
the Saudi and American sides that has been missing for a long time. The question 
is whether the joint commission is deemed important enough by both sides to 
warrant the effort. 
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1989 

Oct. 16: Israeli police and Palestinians clashed in 
east Jerusalem during protests caused by a corner- 
stone-laying ceremony planned by the Temple 
Mount Faithful Movement for what the group said 
would be the rebuilt temple. [10/17 NYT] 

Voice of the PLO (Baghdad) broadcast Call No. 
47 of the Unified National Command of the Upris- 
ing. [10/17 FBIS] 

Qasim Abdallah Labda, an 8-year-old from Khan 
Yunis, died of wounds received 13 October. [10/18 
FBIS] 

Oct. 17: For the first time at the United Nations 
(UN), the Soviet Union abstained in the annual 
Arab motion calling for Israel's expulsion from the 
General Assembly. The Soviet representative, 
Aleksandr Belonogov said the decision was not an 
approval of Israeli policy but an expression of 


Chronology 


October 16, 1989-January 1990 


Moscow’s belief that all countries should belong to 
the UN. [10/18 NYT] 

Ha'aretz reported the arrest of Fuad Sulayman, 
administrator of the Institute of Arab Studies. 
[10/19 FBIS] t 
Oct. 18: An Israeli military court sentenced Uth- 
man Maragha, a 23-year-old commander in the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP), to 27 years in prison in connection with 
various attacks in Jerusalem during the preceding 
five years. [10/19 FBIS] 

In Gaza, the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) raided 
the offices of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (UNRWA), confiscating documents and 
arresting three staff members, two of whom were 
later released. [10/19 WP, FBIS] 

The Washington Post reported that on 9 October 
in Nablus, Nidal Habash, 21, was shot at point- 
blank range by IDF soldiers after he had surren- 
dered to them. [10/18 WP] 

Oct. 19: A Greek court ruled that Muhammad 
Rashid, a Palestinian held in connection with a 
1982 blast aboard a Pan Am jet, be held until the 
Justice Ministry ruled on a US request for his 
extradition. Rashid requested he be released until a 
decision on his extradition was reached. [10/20 
WP] 

Oct. 20: The body of Tahir ibn Salih, 24, was found 
in Nablus. A 41-year-old Palestinian was axed to 
death in Dayr al-Balah. [10/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 21: Nabil Sulayman Hajjaj, an 18-year-old 
resident of al-Shajaiyya, died from IDF-inflicted 
wounds received the preceding day. [10/25 FBIS] 
Oct. 22: An 18-year-old Palestinian youth was shot 
and killed by the IDF in Nablus. Sonya al-Wawi 
died from IDF-inflicted wounds received near 
Tulkarm. Davar reported that two mosques in Bani 
Suhayla and Khan Yunis were closed by Israeli 
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authorities. Four other mosques were also reported 
closed at the time. [10/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 24: Diyab Zayd Abu Ayah, 16, was shot to 
death by IDF troops. A 12-year-old Palestinian 
youth from Dayr al-Balah died from IDF-inflicted 
wounds received 19 October. A 40-year-old Janin 
resident was beaten to death. [10/26 FBIS] 

The New York Times reported Israeli claims that 
its authorities had discovered secret PLO docu- 
ments in Gaza detailing the hiring of assassins to 
carry out attacks against Palestinians accused of 
collaborating as well as Israelis. According to the 
Israelis, the document, dated 18 August, called for 
the attacks to be attributed to a fictional group 
called the Revolutionary Eagles. [10/24 NYT] 
Oct. 25: In Jerusalem, Ahmad Shukry, 25, was 
sentenced to life imprisonment plus 20 years for 
murdering Mikhael Ashtamkar, an Israeli construc- 
tion worker, and stabbing a bus driver in an at- 
tempt to force the bus into a ravine. On the West 
Bank, IDF soldiers shot and killed Muhammad 
Abu Labdah, 19. Three other Palestinians were 
killed by other Palestinians in the occupied territo- 
ries. [10/26 NYT] 

In Jabalya, IDF troops killed Adil Abu Salim, 19. 

In Gaza, a 34-year-old woman was stabbed to 
death, and the body of a 29-year-old Palestinian 
was discovered in Wadi Ghazzah. [10/27 FBIS] 
Oct. 26: Masked Palestinians stabbed to death 
Sawfan Abu al-Hussein, a 25-year-old nurse, at the 
Nasir Hospital in Khan Yunis. In Nablus, Palestin- 
ians reported the appearance of a third leaflet by 
Hizballah. [10/27 FBIS] 

The Washington Post reported that Jackie Sab- 
bag, the mayor of Nahariyya, had been appealing 
to Jewish residents to disallow Arabs moving into 
their neighborhoods. A similar message was being 
echoed in Karmiel by that town's mayor, Adi 
Eldar. [10/26 WP] 

Oct. 27: Muhammad Mahmud Zalat, 22, died after 
falling from a roof the preceding day while being 
pursued by IDF troops. [10/31 FBIS] 

Oct. 28: An 18-year-old Palestinian was killed by 
the IDF in Surif. 

In Nablus, Rasmiyya al-Bana, a 42-year-old sus- 

pected collaborator, was murdered. [10/31 FBIS] 
Oct. 29: Ha’aretz reported the appearance of a 
leaftlet in Gaza signed by the ‘‘Palestinian Revolu- 
tions Security Council" which called on all collab- 
orators to change their ways. It instructed them to 
go to the mosques on 15 November to absolve 
themselves. [10/30 FBIS] 
Oct. 30: An Israeli court sentenced Abd al-Qadi 
Ghanim to 16 consecutive life sentences plus 480 
years for 24 attempted murders and the deaths of 
16 people when he forced a bus into a ravine in July 
1989. [10/31 NYT] 

Husayn Zahrani, a 25-year-old Palestinian from 
the Farah refugee camp, died of wounds received 
five days prior. [10/31 FBIS] 

In Gaza, soldiers raided the home of Taher 
Shriteh, a Palestinian journalist, seizing books, 


documents, and other items believed related to 
coverage of the intifada. [10/31 NYT] 

Al-Hamishmar reported that the Israeli govern- 
ment had approached two deported Palestinians— 
Muhammad Milhim and Akram Haniyah—about 
returning to their homes on the condition that they 
not participate in provocations or maintain con- 
tacts with the PLO or threaten Israeli security. The 
preceding day Yedi'ot Aharonot reported that ne- 
gotiations were underway between Egypt and Is- 
rael for the return of some deported Palestinians. 
[10/30 FBIS] 

Oct. 31: Israel lifted its six-week tax siege on Bayt 
Sahur after seizing some $1.5 million in Palestinian 
belongings. [11/1 NYT] 

Nov. 1: US secretary of state James Baker IIT 
alerted Israel to minor modifications in the wording 
of his five-point proposal designed to make it 
slightly more acceptable to the Israelis. [11/3 WP, 
NYT] 

The IDF ordered Capt. Yaacov Sabagh to stop 
calling people whose numbers were found in the 
personal telephone book of Taher Shriteh, the 
Palestinian journalist whose home was raided 30 
October. Sabagh had been calling Shriteh’s con- 
tacts and ordering them to appear for interrogation. 
[11/2 NYT] 

Jerusalem radio reported that Maj. Gen. Yitzhak 
Mordekhay, Central Command commander, had 
authorized the creation of the first IDF company 
composed of West Bank settlers. [11/1 FBIS] 

Israel declared Bayt Sahur a closed military 
zone. [11/3 FBIS] 

Al-Hamishmar reported that Israeli defense min- 
ister Yitzhak Rabin had initiated the proposal to 
allow Akram Haniyah and Muhammad Milhim to 
return home. [11/2 FBIS] 

Nov. 2: An 18-year-old Palestinian from Bayt 
Awwa was killed by IDF gunfire. [11/7 FBIS] 

Egypt’s President Husni Mubarak said the PLO 
had the right to make decisions regarding the Baker 
proposals. He said if Egypt had an opinion it would 
discuss it with the PLO but the PLO would make 
the final decision. [11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 3: In Nablus, a 35-year-old woman was mur- 
dered and a 17-year-old Palestinian youth was 
killed by the IDF. [11/7 FBIS] 

Nov. 4: In Gaza, Ahmad Salman, 36, was mur- 
dered. [11/7 FBIS] 

Nov. 5: The Israeli cabinet voted to approve the 
Baker plan on the condition that a written docu- 
ment from the United States to Israel be drafted 
stipulating certain “‘assumptions’’: the exclusion of 
any PLO involvement, limiting talks to elections, 
possibly changing the venue of the talks from Cairo 
to Jerusalem. [11/6 WP, FBIS] 

Bayt Sahur was declared a closed military zone 
to prevent Israelis from participating in a ‘“‘peace 
prayer" organized by residents. Shaykh Saad al- 
Din al-Alami, the mufti of Jerusalem, issued a 
fatwa forbidding Muslims from buying items con- 
fiscated in the Bayt Sahur tax raid. 


Muhammad Jamil Hazbun, a Janin resident, died 

from IDF-inflicted wounds received two days 
prior. [11/7 FBIS] 
Nov. 6: Following executive committee meetings in 
Cairo, a PLO spokesman said his organization still 
reserved the right to decide the composition of any 
Palestinian delegation that would meet with Israeli 
officials. [11/7 FBIS, NYT] 

Zaim Hasan, 20, was shot to death by an Israeli 
patrol as he attempted to illegally enter Jordan. 
Jerusalem radio said Hasan had been wanted by 
security forces. (11/6 FBIS] á 

Hamid Mahmud Abdallah, 24, was stabbed to 

death in Ramallah. [11/7 FBIS] 
Nov. 7: In Tripoli, three followers of Abu Nidal 
(Sabri al-Banna) attacked Ali Hasan, the PLO 
deputy chief in Libya. The incident followed an 
announcement that some members of the Fatah- 
Revolutionary Council (FRC) had seceded and 
formed a provisional emergency command. [11/13 
FBIS) 

Muawiya Hasan, 13, was shot to death by border 
police during demonstrations in Qalqiliyya com- 
memorating the death of Zaim Hasan. In Nablus, 
Nabil al-Hashimi, a 28-year-old suspected collabo- 
rator, was murdered. [11/9 FBIS] 

Mikhael Warszawski-Mikado, director of the 
Center for Alternative Information, was sentenced 
to 20 months in jail and 10 months suspended for 
providing printing services to the PFLP. [11/18 
FBIS] 

The IDF announced that it had arrested mem- 
bers of the Islamic Resistance Movement (HA- 
MAS) who were responsible for the abduction and 
murder of Avi Sasportas and the abduction of Ilan 
Sa'dun, two IDF soldiers. The army acknowledged 
that the three people who actually committed the 
acts had fled the country. 

It was reported that Israeli Arab police had shot 
Karim Dahamsa, 18, at close range on 26 October. 
The police fabricated a story that Dahamsah's 
wounds were inflicted when police shot at him after 
he ran a roadblock and ran over an officer. [11/8 
NYT] 

Nov. 8: In Nablus, the ‘house arrest” of the Asha 
family was lifted after six months. The punishment, 
imposed by a Palestinian group, resulted from the 
families alleged collaboration with Israeli authori- 
ties. [11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 9: In Nablus, Imam Mukhsin Sa'id Rosa, 23, 
was killed by the IDF. He was allegedly a member 
of the PFLP's Red Eagle organization and was 
killed in a raid on the group. One person died in 
rioting that ensued. [11/10 JP, 11/16 FBIS] 

The Unified National Command issued Call No. 
48. 

Ha'aretz reported the formation of conciliatory 
committees composed of representatives from the 
assorted PLO factions charged with defusing con- 
frontations. In Hebron three weeks prior, violence 
was reported between HAMAS and Unified Na- 
tional Command members. [11/14 FBIS] 
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Nov. 10: Ha'aretz reported the results of a poll by 
the Hanokh Smith Institute in which 52 percent of 
the 1,200 people polled were ‘‘prepared to consider 
the deportation of Palestinians if a way is not found 
to make peace.” Six months prior, only 38 percent 
considered deportation an option. [11/14 FBIS] 
Nov. 11: The New York Times reported that Abu 
Nidal's FRC had been split by an internal power 
struggle during which at least 150 members were 
killed, including more than 20 of its leaders. [11/11 
NYT] 

Nov. 12: The body of Ahmad Jibril Shihadi, 28, was 
found tied to an electricity pole in Jabalya. Abd 
al-Hamid Mazzah, 45, was found beaten to death in 
Idnah. [11/16 FBIS] 

The Israeli cabinet approved the establishment 
of the Dugit settlement in Gaza. [11/14 FBIS] 

Nov. 13: Yisrael Trachtenbroit, an IDF reservist, 
died in Gaza City in an ambush. Islamic Jihad 
Companies in Palestine and HAMAS claimed re- 
sponsibility. [11/14, 11/16 FBIS, 11/15, 11/17 NYT] 

Mass arrests of Palestinians were reported in the 
occupied territories. [11/16 FBIS] 

Israeli authorities closed West Bank schools and ` 
planned to close Gaza schools for several days for 
fear of disturbances in connection with the first 
anniversary of the Palestine National Council's 
(PNC) declaration of a Palestinian state on 15 
November. [11/14 FBIS] : 

Nov. 14: Awda Ziyad, 18, died from IDF-inflicted 
wounds in the Qalandiyya camp. 

An agreement to join ranks was signed by the 
PLO and the Palestine Liberation Front headed by 
Abu al-Abbas (Muhammad Abbas). [11/16 FBIS] 
Nov. 15: In Washington, US secretary Baker in- 
formed Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Shamir that ` 
he would address some of Israel’s concerns about 
not wanting to negotiate with the PLO but that he 
could not grant the airtight assurances the govern- 
ment wanted without undermining the entire ven- 
ture. Baker told Shamir he would have to adopt 
some flexibility about which ‘‘non-PLO Palestin- 
ians’’ would participate in talks, the type of indi- 
rect involvement the PLO would have, and the 
broader issues the Palestinian negotiators could 
raise. 

IDF reservist Zeev Traum died of wounds re- 
ceived in the 13 November ambush in Gaza. In east 
Jerusalem, some 200 doctors and nurses from 
Magasid Hospital and Augusta Victoria engaged in 
rock-throwing before being dispersed with tear- 
gas. Despite curfews, sporadic celebrations were 
reported on the first anniversary of the declaration 
of the State of Palestine. According to the PLO, 94 
nations had recognized the state. [11/16 NYT] 
Nov. 16: Benjamin Netanyahu, Israeli deputy for- 
eign minister, in a speech at Bar Ilan University, 
told students that the government had failed to 
exploit the opportunity to carry out ‘‘large-scale’’ 
expulsions of Palestinians at times when ‘‘the 
damage would have been relatively small." [11/20 
FBIS] 
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Forty-one past and present officials in American 
Jewish organizations wrote a leter to Israeli prime 
minister Shamir voicing their ‘‘profound differ- 
ences” with him in regard to the peace process and 
land for peace. [11/17 WP] 

Israeli authorities closed al-Nahar for three days 
for allegedly printing inflammatory material not 
submitted for censorship. [11/16 FBIS] 

Nov. 18: Issa Subeih, a 30-year-old Palestinian, 
died from injuries sustained 24 October in Halhul 
when rocks were thrown at his car. Who threw the 
rocks was being disputed. In Rafah, a 40-year-old 
woman was axed to death. [11/19 NYT] 

Nov. 20: In an interview with the Washington Post, 
Atif Abu Bakr, a former FRC politburo member, 
said he and other dissidents were trying to redirect 
the organization away from random terrorist activ- 
ities while maintaining its struggle against Israel. 
He said he and others hoped to overthrow Abu 
Nidal who was, according to the dissidents, obliv- 
ious to the political doors opened by the intifada. 
Abu Bakr cited several Abu Nidal operations: the 
assassination of an imam [Abdallah al-Ahdal?] in 
Belgium, the twin attacks on the Acropole Hotel 
and British country club in Sudan, and the kidnap- 
ping of [Jan Cools?] a Belgian activist working in 
Palestinian refugee camps [in Lebanon]. [11/20 
WP] 

Nov. 21: The PLO delivered to Egypt its official 
response to the Baker proposal. [11/23 WP] 

Nov. 22: US officials announced that PLO chair- 
man Arafat had sent a message to US president 
George Bush expressing willingness to negotiate 
with Israel. [11/23 NYT] 

Nov. 24: The Sicariyim organization planted explo- 
sives at the homes of Hebrew University profes- 
sors Yoram Ben-Porat and Dov Shimon. [11/24 
FBIS] 

In Beirut, the Organization for Freeing the Pal- 

estinian Prisoners offered to exchange the body of 
Ilan Sa‘dun, an IDF soldier, for the release of 
Palestinian prisoners. Ilan was killed in the intifada 
and the group claimed to have his body. They 
released a copy of his identity papers and also took 
responsibility for the murder of another Israeli 
soldier, Avy Sasberter [Avi Sasportas?]. [11/27 
FBIS] 
Nov. 27: Despite an essentially negative PLO re- 
sponse to the Baker proposals delivered via Egypt, 
the US State Department acknowledged that it 
took the position that no “official” response had 
been received, thus leaving the door open for 
Egypt to attempt to break the deadlock. The PLO 
had attached its own “‘assumptions”’ in its reply: 
that it approve the Palestinian delegation, that it 
maintain some role in the process, and that the 
initial dialogue be linked to final status negotia- 
tions. [11/29 WP] 

Al-Haq, the Ramallah-based human rights 
group, released a report, ‘‘Perpetual Emergency: A 
Legal Analysis of Israel’s Use of the British De- 


fence Regulations, 1945, in the Occupied Territo- 
ries.” 

The Jerusalem Post reported that according to 
figures released by Betzelem, the Israeli Informa- 
tion Center for Human Rights in the Occupied 
Territories, four IDF soldiers had been convicted 
of manslaughter or homicide through negligence 
during the course of the intifada. Betzelem claimed 
that 569 Palestinians had been killed by Israeli 
forces but that the severest punishments were for 
theft, vandalism, and pillage. [11/28 FBIS] 

Bassam al-Sha‘ir, a 21-year-old Palestinian from 
Rafah, died from IDF-inflicted wounds received 23 
April. [11/29 FBIS] 

Nov. 28: The New York Times reported that Abu 
Nidal had been placed under house arrest in Trip- 
oli. According to PLO officials and Arab diplomats, 
in October, as a condition for improving relations 
with Egypt, Egyptian president Mubarak asked 
Libyan leader Muammar Qadhafi to either extra- 
dite the FRC leader or prevent him from mounting 
any possible attacks. [11/28 NYT] 

Nov. 29: Despite a letter from the United States 
delivered the preceding day hinting that it would 
withdraw from the UN Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAO) if it enhanced the international 
status of the PLO, the agency voted to strengthen 
its cooperation with the PLO in its efforts to assist 
agricultural development in the occupied territo- 
ries. The FAO also accused Israel of hampering 
economic development in the occupied territories 
and of confiscating Palestinian land and water. 
[11/26, 11/29, 11/30 NYT] 

Israeli officials informed UNRWA that it would 
not be permitted to resume classes on 11 December 
as it stated it would because such action would 
violate Israeli orders not to restart classes until 
mid-January 1990. [11/29 FBIS] 

Brothers Nidal and Samir al-Hamuri were shot 
to death by the IDF while throwing rocks in east 
Jerusalem. [12/5 FBIS] 

Arab League foreign ministers met in Cairo at 

the behest of the PLO to discuss the peace process. 
[11/30 NYT] 
Nov. 30: At the UN, Arab nations, excluding 
Egypt, Morocco and Tunisia, introduced a resolu- 
tion stating that ‘‘the designation Palestine shall be 
construed, within the United Nations, as the State 
of Palestine, without prejudice to the acquired 
rights of the Palestine Liberation Organization." 

Arab League foreign ministers petitioned US 
president Bush and Soviet president Mikhail Gor- 
bachev to acknowledge the PLO as a participant in 
the peace process. The ministers revived the idea 
of an international peace conference under UN 
auspices but did not rule out preparatory talks. 
[12/1 NYT] 

The FRC, in a Beirut-datelined statement to 
Agence France-Presse in Nicosia, said Abu Nidal 
was ''exercising his functions normally." [12/1 
FBIS] 
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Al-Hamishmar reported that Israeli officials had 
decided to reactivate the village leagues for secur- 
ity purposes. [11/30 FBIS] 

In Nablus, Palestinians accidentally killed Mah- 

mud Abd al-Rahim Masri. They thought he was 
another man accused of collaboration. [12/1 WP] 
Dec. 1: Dressed like Palestinians, members of 
Cherry, a special Israeli military unit, killed four 
alleged members of the Black Panthers in Nablus. 
[12/3 WP, 12/7 FBIS] 
Dec. 2: Israeli forces launched their biggest raid on 
Palestinian homes in Nablus. Mass protests and 
more than 30 wounded Palestinians were reported. 
[12/3 WP] 

The IDF prevented members of Yesh Gvul 
(There is a Limit) from meeting with Bayt Sahur 
residents. 

Near Bethlehem, Ziyad Abu Armis, 11, died 
when an object he was playing with exploded. 

Hamid Jabir, a Palestinian from Tayasir, died 
from IDF-inflicted wounds received three weeks 
prior. Muhammad Asif, a Palestinian from Kafr 
Laqif, died when an object he picked up exploded 
in his hands. 

The IDF confiscated the manuscripts, short sto- 
ries, and other personal documents of Sami al- 
Kilani, an author and poet who teaches at al-Najah 
University. [12/7 FBIS] 

Dec. 3: IDF troops killed Sabah Ahmad Balousha, 
10, in al-Shati. [12/4 NYT] 

Dec. 4: At the UN, the vote on the PLO's status 
was postponed. Arab nations, in return for drop- 
ping their campaign asked the United States not to 
threaten the UN with financial retribution and to 
accept ‘‘some visual enhancement” of the PLO's 
position at the UN. [12/5 NYT] 

Voice of the PLO broadcast Call No. 49. [12/5 

FBIS] 
Dec. 5; Arab representatives agreed to defer the 
issue of the PLO’s status. Under the arrangement, 
the UN secretary general is to study the position 
that a resolution passed in 1988 entitles the PLO to 
sit with nonmember states rather than with organi- 
zations. 

Israeli soldiers killed five guerrillas attempting to 
infiltrate from Egypt. [12/6 NYT] 

According to the New York Times, at least 615 
Palestinians had been killed by Israelis during the 
intifada and at least 45 Israelis had died. According 
to the IDF, approximately 20,000 Palestinians had 
been wounded and 50,000 arrested with 13,000 in 
jails. At least 150 Palestinians had been killed by 
other Palestinians. [12/5 NYT] 

Israel’s State Attorney’s Office announced that 
investigations of Palestinian professor Sari Nusay- 
bah and Radwan Abu Ayyash had been called off 
and that they would not be tried for ‘‘secret secur- 
ity reasons.” [12/5 FBIS] 

Dec. 6: The US State Department released an 
official version of the five-point Baker plan and 
announced that Egypt had accepted it but with 
some conditions. Egypt's acceptance was cleared 
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with the PLO and reported by the Washington Post 
as a reformulation of the PLO’s previous response. 
The proposals called for an Israeli-Palestinian dia- 
logue in Cairo; stated that Egypt could not be a 
substitute for the Palestinians but would consult 
with them as well as with Israel and the United 
States; Israel would attend the dialogue after a 
satisfactory list of Palestinian delegates was ar- 
ranged; Israel would come to the dialogue on the 
basis of its 14 May election proposal and Palestin- 
ians would come prepared to discuss elections and 
the negotiating process; Egyptian, Israeli, and US 
foreign ministers would meet in Washington for 
talks within two weeks. [12/7 WP, NYT] 

Arab representatives officially deferred indefi- 
nitely the General Assembly vote on upgrading the 
status of the PLO. 

Israel banned Palestinian leader Faisal al-Hus- 
seini from entering the occupied territories for six 
months. [12/7 NYT] 

The first of an estimated 5,000 Palestinians living 
in Egyptian Rafah were allowed to reunite with 
their families in Israeli-occupied Rafah. The action 
was part of the Camp David Accords. [12/8 NYT] 
Dec. 7: The Israeli Prime Minister's Office said the 
five guerrillas killed 5 December attempting to 
infiltrate belonged to Fatah. (12/8 NYT] 

Dec. 8: In Baghdad, a Popular Arab Front was 
formed in support of the intifada. [12/11 FBIS] 
Dec. 9: Atis Kulab, 27, died after being shot by 
Israeli troops on 7 December in Gaza. Two Pales- 
tinians were reported killed during demonstrations 
marking the second anniversary of the intifada. 
[12/10 WP, NYT] 

Dec. 10: US vice president Dan Quayle said the 
United States would commit itself to repealing the 
1975 UN resolution designating Zionism as a form 
of racism. [12/12 NYT] . 

Dec. 14: In an interview with the Jerusalem Post, 
HAMAS supporter Mahmud al-Zuhar said HA- 
MAS should be granted representation in a Pales- 
tinian delegation proportionate to its backing 
among Palestinians. [12/14 FBIS] 

Dec. 15: Vladimir Petrovsky, deputy Soviet foreign 
minister, said Moscow would oppose the US push 
to revoke the UN resolution designating Zionism 
as a form of racism. [12/16 NYT] 

Ha'aretz reported that the Black Panthers had 

reorganized and that some of its members had 
killed a 30-year-old Nablus resident 13 December. 
[12/15 FBIS] 
Dec. 17: The Washington Post reported that Israeli 
officials had offered to expel HAMAS leader 
Shaykh Ahmad Yasin who was arrested in May. 
Yasin refused the offer. [12/17 WP] 

French prime minister Michel Rocard arrived in 
Israel on a "private visit." He was scheduled to 
meet with Israeli and Palestinian personalities. 
[12/18 FBIS] 

Dec. 18: Israeli defense minister Rabin said his 
ministry authorized and paid for some families of 
Israelis captured in Lebanon to meet with PLO 
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representatives in Tunis in an effort to secure their 
release. [12/19 NYT] 

Dec. 19: While in the custody of Shin Bet, Khalid 
Kamal Ali, 27, died from internal bleeding caused 
by repeated blows to the abdomen. [12/26 NYT] 
Dec. 20: A study by the Jaffee Center for Strategic 
Studies challenged the IDF's assertions that strong 
reprisals against Palestinians served as deterrents 
to civil disorder. The report claimed that 360 
Palestinian homes had been sealed or demolished 
since the uprising began. 

Three Palestinians were sentenced to life in 
prison for causing the deaths of four Israelis in 
October 1988 in a Molotov cocktail attack. [12/21 
WP] 

The Gaza military administration announced 
plans to confiscate the property of Palestinian 
parents who fail to pay fines and bails assessed 
against their children. Also, the military judge 
advocate authorized the sealing of homes or rooms 
of minors caught throwing stones more than once. 
(12/21 FBIS, 12/22 NYT] 

Dec. 21: In Bayt Furik, Ayish Khatatba, 17, and 
Zahi Hanani, 22, were killed by the IDF in a 
stone-throwing confrontation. [12/22 NYT] 

Residents of Bayt Sahur complained that sol- 
diers had been destroying their identification cards. 
[12/22 FBIS] 

Dec. 22: Muhammad Kamal, a 12-year-old Pales- 
tinian, died in Jerusalem after being shot by a 
settler four months prior in Bethlehem. [12/23 WP] 

In Nablus, a 23-year-old woman was found dead; 
in Ramallah a 15-year-old Palestinian was killed by 
IDF-gunfire; in al-Birah, a Palestinian youth died 
from a plastic bullet wound. [12/27 FBIS] 

Dec. 23: IDF soldiers killed two Palestinians during 
protests over the wounding of a masked Palestin- 
ian. [12/24 NYT] 

Dec. 24: Al-Hamishmar reported that al-Fajr editor 
Hanna Sinyura had been allowed into Jordan the 
' preceding week. He had previously been denied 
entry by Jordanian authorities. [12/26 FBIS] 

The Israeli Higher Court of Justice reversed a 

decision by the IDF judge advocate by ordering 
Col. Yehuda Meir court-martialed for instructing 
soldiers under his command to break the bones of 
Palestinians in January 1988. The army had al- 
lowed Meir to retire with a severe reprimand rather 
than stand trial. [12/25 NYT] 
Dec. 25: The Jerusalem Post reported that the IDF 
had confiscated the identity cards of Palestinians in 
Nusayrat as a means of forcing them to cut down 
fruit trees used as cover during stone-throwing 
incidents. 

The Unified National Command issued Call No. 
50. [12/27 FBIS] 

Dec. 26: Fayiz Dar Yusuf Shahada, a 30-year-old 
Ramallah resident, was shot and killed by IDF 
soldiers. [12/28 FBIS] 

Fuad al-Bitar, chief of the Palestinian mission in 


Bucharest, Romania, was reported attacked in the , 


preceding days. [12/27 FBIS] 


Bishop Desmond Tutu of South Africa con- 
cluded a private visit to Israel and the occupied 
territories. He met with Israeli religious affairs 
minister Zvulun Hammer and caused much con- 
sternation among Israelis by making analogies be- 
tween South African and Israeli policies. [12/27, 
12/28 FBIS] 

Dec. 27: The Israeli Knesset extended the emer- 
gency regulations in the occupied territories by two 
years. [12/28 FBIS] 

Dec. 29: In Jerusalem, police broke up a peace 
march of some 3,000 Israeli, Palestinian, Ameri- 
can, and European women. [12/30 NYT] 

Palestinians murdered Ahmad Muhammad Abu 

Shahmah, 56, in Khan Yunis. [12/30 WP] 
Dec. 30: In an event sponsored by Peace Now, a 
group of Palestinians, and European activists, 
some 30,000 people formed a human chain around 
Jerusalem's Old City. Seventy people were injured 
and some fifty arrested when police charged part of 
the crowd where people were singing Palestinian 
songs. [12/31 WP, NYT] 


1990 

Jan. 1: In al-Ram, north of Jerusalem, Ali Badr 
al-Khatib, 17, was killed by IDF soldiers. Accord- 
ing to Betzelem, 21 Palestinians were killed by the 
IDF in the occupied territories in December. In 
November, 13 were reported killed. [1/3 FBIS] 
Jan. 3: Khalid al-Fahum, chairman of the Palestine 
National Salvation Front (PNSF), called for the 
reunification of all Palestinian factions with the 
PLO. He said PNSF members were studying the 
proposal. [1/4, 1/5 FBIS] 

Jan. 2: Israeli science minister Ezer Weizman said 
Ahmad Tibi, an Israeli Arab, had called him from 
Tunis and asked his advice on how the PLO should 
respond to the Baker proposals. Weizman said he 
consulted with Finance Minister Shimon Peres 
who said to tell Tibi that the PLO should at least 
accept with conditions. Weizman's contacts with 
PLO members led to his dismissal from the Israeli 
inner cabinet on 2 January. [1/3 NYT] 

Jan. 3: The trial of Shaykh Yasin of HAMAS began 
in Gaza. He was charged, among other things, with 
ordering the deaths of three Palestinians and plan- 
ning the kidnapping of two Israeli soldiers. [1/4 
NYT] 

Israeli officials denied a report by Amnesty In- 
ternational asserting that the government appeared 
to have encouraged the killing of Palestinians in its 
efforts to crush the intifada. The human rights 
organization said Israel's rules of engagement per- 
mitted unjustifiable deaths and that abuses were 
not adequately investigated. [1/4, 1/5 NYT] 

Jan. 5: Yedi‘ot Aharonot published “The U.S. 
Draft” outlining US assurances to Israel in regard 
to meeting with a Palestinian delegation. [1/5 FBIS] 
Jan. 7: IDF soldiers shot and killed a Jordanian 
soldier who had crossed the border south of the 
Sea of Galilee. In the preceding week there were 


-- 


T 


five incidents of gunfire across the border. [1/8, 
FBIS, NYT] 

For the second time in two weeks, young Pales- 
tinians set fire to an Israeli bus. The IDF killed 
Kamil Abu Khalil. Fadil Zabkali died 10 days after 
being shot in the head by the IDF in Bethlehem. 
[1/8, NYT, FBIS] 

Israeli authorities barred Bir Zayt Professor Sari 
Nusaybah from going to Jordan; seven other Pal- 
estinians figures were banned from traveling 
abroad. [1/9 FBIS] 

Jan. 8: Abd al-Qadir Ismail Barghuti, 11, and Ali 
Ata Nimr, 22, were shot and killed by the IDF in 
Bayt Rima. A 38-year-old woman was murdered in 
Gaza by Palestinians. The civil administration on 
the West Bank announced that it had cut 100 phone 
lines for “‘illegal and fraudulent calls to the US and 
Arab countries.” [1/9 FBIS] 

Jan. 9: The preceding week, the United States was 
reported to have paid only $18 million of its $61.4 
million assessment to the FAO because of its 
disagreement with the 29 November resolution 
calling for the organization to cooperate with the 
PLO. [1/10 NYT] 

Jan. 10: The Soviet Union announced that it would 
allow the PLO to upgrade its mission in Moscow to 
an embassy. [1/11 WP] 

Palestinian schools in the West Bank reopened 
after a two-month closure. (1/11 WP] 

Ha‘olam Haze reported that according to the 
IDF, 548 Palestinian deaths had been caused by 
IDF gunfire as of 4 January. According to the 
paper's figures, as of 7 January, Palestinian deaths 
by IDF and settler fire was 617, 57 by beating and 
electrocution, 82 by asphyxiation, 89 from other 
causes. [1/11 FBIS] 


Petroleum Affairs 


See also, Morocco 


1989 

Oct. 25: Iranian Petroleum Minister Ghulam Reza 
Aqazadeh announced the cancellation of joint pipe- 
line projects with Turkey for economic reasons. 
Iranian oil was to be transported to Western Eu- 
rope via Turkey. [10/27 FBIS] 

Nov. 7: Saudi Arabian officials announced the 
discovery of a field of light crude in Dilam. It is the 
second discovery in that area. [11/8 NYT] 

Nov. 20: The Organization of Arab Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries (OAPEC) oil ministers met in 
Abu Dhabi. [11/21 FBIS] 

Nov. 28: In Vienna, ministers of the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) revised 
their quota system and agreed to raise the produc- 
tion ceiling for the first six months of 1990 to 22 
million barrels a day (bpd). (Production at the time 
of the decision was believed at 23 million bpd.) The 
new quota system reportedly for the first time 
linked production to oil reserves and production 
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capabilities. It was projected that in the future the 
system would give Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Iraq, the 
UAE, and eventually Iran the final word in regard 
to OPEC policies. Analysts doubted that Algeria, 
Indonesia, and Libya would be able to produce 
their alloted quotas. [11/28 WSJ, 11/29 NYT, WSJ] 
Dec. 12: Reflecting its expansion into refining and 
distribution, Saudi Aramco was reported to have 
emerged as the world’s largest oil company. Three 
other OPEC member states ranked in the top 10 
largest: Venezuela, Kuwait, and Libya. [12/12 
NYT] 


1990 


Jan. 1: Algerian oil minister Sadek Boussena be- 
came acting president of OPEC after Nigerian 
minister Rilwanu Lukman was removed from his 
post as oil minister of Nigeria. [1/2 WSJ} 


Regional Affairs 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Afghanistan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco 


1989 


Oct. 16: Egyptian president Husni Mubarak and 
Libyan Col. Muammar Qadhafi held talks in Marsa 
Matruh, Egypt. [10/17 WP] 
Oct. 17: Egyptian president Mubarak and Libya’s 
Col. Muammar Qadhafi held more talks in Tobruk, 
Libya. They agreed to ease travel between their 
countries and improve trade relations. [10/18 FBIS, 
WP] 
Oct. 30: US officials said Muhammad Abu Talib, a 
Palestinian being held on terrorism charges in . 
Sweden, had confessed to retrieving and passing 
along to another person a bomb hidden in a build- 
ing being used by members of the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine-General Command 
(PFLP-GC) in West Germany. Abu Talib’s actions 
occurred between October and December 1988, 
and investigators believed the bomb was similar to 
the one that destroyed Pan Am Flight 103 over 
Lockerbie, Scotland, in December 1988, if not the 
actual bomb. [10/31 NYT] 
Oct. 30: Arab Magrib Union (AMU) foreign minis- 
ters convened in Rabat. [11/1 FBIS] 
Oct. 31: Air Malta announced that no passengers or 
luggage from its flight KM-180 to West Germany 
were boarded onto Pan Am Flight 103. The an- 
nouncement was in response to press reports that 
the luggage containing the bomb that destroyed the 
plane over Scotland originated in Malta. [11/3 WP] 
Le Figaro (France) reported that investigators 
believed that Abu Ibrahim, a former aide of Abu 
Nidal, had engineered, and possibly carried out, 
the September 1989 bombing of the Union Trans- 
port Aériens (UTA) plane over Niger. Abu Ibrahim 
was reported affiliated with Hizballah in Lebanon. 
The briefcase in which the explosives were hidden 
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aboard the plane was reported to have been the 
same type used in the February 1985 attack on the 
Marks and Spencer store in Paris. [11/1 FBIS] 
Nov. 1: Pan Am airlines was reported to have 
subpoenaed six US government agencies for doc- 
uments it claimed contained Israeli warnings to the 
United States of a possible attack on an airliner. 
The Israelis reportedly alerted the United States 24 
to 36 hours before the incident over Scotland. 
Also, German police were reported to have known 
about ‘‘suspicious activity” in the Pan Am baggage 
area in Frankfurt before the plane’s takeoff but did 
not pass along any warning. [11/2 NYT] 

Noy. 2: US officials said Muhammad Abu Talib 
belonged to the Damascus-based Popular Struggle 
Front (PSP). Officials denied earlier US press re- 
ports that Talib had been seen with Hafiz Dalki- 
moni, the leader of the German cell of the PFLP- 
GC. Though Talib had visited Malta in October 
1988, it was during a time when Dalkimoni was 
under surveillance in West Germany. [11/3 WP] 
Nov. 7: Iranian foreign minister Ali Akbar Velayati 
arrived in Algiers on an official visit. [11/9 FBIS] 
Nov. 8: Milliyet (Turkey) reported that several 
incidents involving cross-border gunfire had oc- 
curred involving Syrian elements. Turkish and 
Syrian officials met in Cilvegozu to discuss the 
incidents. [11/16 FBIS] 

Nov. 30: US officials said they had linked burned 
clothing found at the Pan Am crash site in Scotland 
to clothing found in the Swedish apartment of 
Muhammad Abu Talib. Both were believed pur- 
chased in Malta. [12/1 NYT] 

In Aden, Yemen Arab Republic (Y AR) president 
Abdallah Salih and Secretary General Ali Salim 
al-Bid of the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen (PDRY) signed a draft constitution of their 
proposed unified state which would be submitted to 
the two legislatures. [12/1, 12/7 FBIS] 

Dec. 4: A Swedish court granted a British request 
to open a formal investigation into Muhammad 
Abu Talib’s possible involvement in the Pan Am 
bombing. [12/5 NYT] 

Dec. 11: Egypt and Syria agreed to resume direct 
air links on 12 December. [12/12 FBIS] 

Dec. 12: Egyptian president Mubarak held talks 
with Libyan leader Col. Qadhafi in Sirte. [12/12 
FBIS] À 

The New York Times reported that the Soviet 
Union had moved away from a policy of confron- 
tation with the United States in the region, prefer- 
ring instead a policy of joint diplomacy. [12/12 
NYT] 

Dec. 14: The US State Department said it had 
obtained a commitment from Syria to take action 
against any group [the PFLP-GC] within its pur- 
view if firm evidence was presented that the group 
was responsible for the downing of Pan Am Flight 
103. [12/15 WP] 

Dec. 17: Egyptian information minister Safwat al- 
Sharif and Umar Musa, an envoy of President 


Mubarak, met with Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad 
in Damascus. [12/18 FBIS] 

Dec. 19: Troops from the PDRY and the YAR 
began withdrawing from their border positions in 
accordance with an agreement signed the preced- 
ing week in Sanaa. [12/21 FBIS] 

Dec. 20: Kvallposten, a Swedish newspaper, re- 
ported that in his diary confiscated by police, 
Muhammad Abu Talib had circled the date of 
December 21, 1988. Also, after a police raid on 
Abu Talib's home, his wife, in a taped telephone 
conversation, told Palestinian friends to ‘‘Get rid of 
the clothes.” [12/21 WP] 

Dec. 21: In Uppsala, Sweden, on the anniversary of 
the Lockerbie incident, Muhammad Abu Talib was 
sentenced to life imprisonment for involvement in a 
series of attacks in northern Europe in 1985. [12/22, 
12/24 NYT] 

Gulf Cooperation Council leaders concluded a 
summit in Muscat. [12/22 FBIS] 

In Paris, a Euro-Arab ministerial conference 
convened in an effort to reactivate the Arab-Euro- 
pean dialogue. [12/26 FBIS] 

Iran and Turkey inaugurated a ‘“‘common mar- 
ket” on their border. [12/28 FBIS] 

Dec. 23: In Cairo, Syrian vice president Abd al- 
Halim Khaddam met with Egyptian president 
Mubarak. [12/24 NYT] 

King Fahd of Saudi Arabia and Sultan Qabus of 
Oman agreed to demarcate their border. [12/26 
FBIS] 

Dec. 23: In Sanaa, YAR president Salih and PDRY 
leader Bid held talks on the implementation of the 
unity agreement. They also agreed to issue a gen- 
eral amnesty for citizens imprisoned for their po- 
litical beliefs. [12/27 FBIS] 

Dec. 27: Egypt and Syria resumed diplomatic rela- 
tions. [12/28 NYT] 


1990 


Jan. 13: Turkey began diverting water from the 
Euphrates river into a reservoir at the Ataturk 
Dam. The measure reduced the river's tributary 
supply to Syria and Iraq by 75 percent. This first 
diversion was to last for one month but would be 
followed by more to fill the reservoir as part of a 
development project for Anatolia. Also, Turkish 
sources were reported as saying that since 23 
November, when Turkey announced the date of 
the diversion, Syria began releasing to Iraq only 
one-fourth of the water flowing through the Ataturk 
Dam. [1/14 NYT, WP] 

Jan. 15: Col. Abu Bakr Yunus, Libya’s armed 
forces chief, made an unannounced visit to Cairo. 
[1/16 FBIS] 


Iran-Iraq War 
1989 


Nov. 14: Kamal Kharrazi, Iran's representative to 
the UN, reiterated previous Iranian denials of an 


Iraqi claim that Iranian forces attacked an lragi 
tugboat on 25 October. Kharrazi said that an Iraqi 
vessel attacked two Iranian boats on 13 October 
and captured one soldier at the mouth of the 
Bahmanshir River. [11/15 FBIS] 

Nov. 16: Iranian foreign minister Ali Akbar 
Velayati announced that Iran was ready for an 
‘immediate and simultaneous" exchange of pris- 
oners and troop withdrawal to internationally rec- 
ognized borders. [11/16 FBIS] 

Nov. 18: Iraqi foreign minister Tariq Aziz an- 
nounced that Iraq had suggested to United Nations 
(UN) representative Jan Eliasson that the two 
countries form a joint committee to meet alter- 
nately in Tehran and Baghdad under UN auspices. 
[11/19 NYT] 

Nov. 30: Tehran radio reported that Iran had re- 
leased four Lebanese Druze prisoners of war fol- 
lowing the intervention of Walid Jumblatt, head of 
the Progressive Socialist Party in Lebanon. [12/1 
FBIS] 

Dec. 6: The International Committee of the Red 
Cross reported that 22 Iraqi prisoners of war had 
died in Iranian custody from ‘‘heart attacks and 
relevant diseases.” [12/26 NYT] 

Dec. 7: The USS New Jersey entered the Gulf on 
what US officials called a ‘“‘routine operation.” 
[12/10 WP] 

Dec. 14: Iran rejected Iraqi demands that their 
border be redrawn. On 13 December, Iraqi foreign 
minister Aziz said the 1975 border treaty was 
invalid. On 11 December, UN secretary general 
Javier Perez de Cuellar began talks with the two 
countries’ representatives in an effort to break the 
deadlock in peace negotiations. [12/15 NYT] 

Dec. 15: Muhammad Sadiq al-Mashat, Iraq’s am- 
bassador to the United States, announced that his 
government had agreed to compensate sailors 
wounded in the 1987 attack on the USS Stark. 
[12/17 WP] 

Dec. 20: The International Court of Justice in- 
formed Iran that it had until June 12, 1990, to 
present a written argument stating its case against 
the 1988 US downing of the Iran Air flight over the 
Gulf in which at least 290 died. The United States 
would have until December 10, 1990, to respond. 
The International Civil Aviation Organization had 
previously ruled the incident an accident. [12/21 
WP] 

Dec. 25: Iran released 50 ailing or disabled Iraqi 
prisoners of war into the custody of the Red Cross. 
The Iranian government said it released them for 
humanitarian reasons and in response to a request 
by Secretary General Perez de Cuellar. [11/26 
NYT] 


1990 


Jan. 6: Iran dismissed a call by Iraqi president 
Saddam Hussein on 5 January to revive their peace 
talks as ‘‘a new campaign of public deception.” 
Hussein proposed that direct talks take place alter- 
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nately in Baghdad and Tehran under UN supervi- 
sion, that there be an exchange of sick and disabled 
prisoners, and the resumption of air links. [1/7 
NYT] 

Jan. 10: Soviet Foreign Ministry spokesman Gen- 
nadi Gerasimov announced that Iran had sent word 
that it was willing to resume peace talks in Mos- 
cow. Iraq had previously agreed to a Soviet pro- 
posal for three-way talks. [1/11 WP] 


Western Sahara 
1989 


Nov. 8: Fighting was reported in Amgala. [11/9 
FBIS] 

Nov. 16: Battles erupted in the area between Am- 
gala and Guelta Zammour. [11/17 FBIS] 

Dec. 3: Polisario leader Muhammad Abdelaziz ap- 
pointed Sid Ahmad Batal health minister and Salim 
Ould Salik education and teaching minister. [12/8 
FBIS] 


Afghanistan 


See also, Pakistan 


1989 

Oct. 17: Boris Nikolayevich Pastukhov, the new 
Soviet ambassador, presented his credentials. 
Jorge Juan Sanchez, a Spanish photojournalist, 
was sentenced to five years for entering the coun- 
try illegally and ‘‘gathering propaganda against the 
government." Garcia was captured 1 August. 
[10/18 FBIS] 

Oct. 22: Husam al-Din Mahmud, an alleged Saudi 
Spy, was sentenced to 20 years in prison. [10/24 
FBIS] 

Oct. 23: Soviet foreign minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze told the Soviet parliament that the govern- 
ment's military activities in Afghanistan had vio- 
lated Soviet law and "'international norms of 
behavior.” [10/24 NYT, WP] 

Oct. 24: The Afghan Islamic Press (AIP) reported 
that rebel forces had captured Sorkh Qaleh, 75 
miles south of Ghazni. [10/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 25: Personnel changes were made in the 
People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA) 
Central Committee. [10/26 FBIS] 

Oct. 29: At least 13 rebel rockets hit Kabul and a 
missile base. More than 22 rockets were reported 
to have hit the city on the preceding day. [10/30 
WP] 

Oct. 30: A 200-truck convoy en route to Kabul with 
United Nations (UN) aid aboard was reported 
stranded in Mazar-i Sharif for a week because of 
rebel and government fighting along the Salang 
Highway. [10/31 FBIS] 

Oct. 31: Agence France-Press (AFP) reported that 
at least 12 people, including several military com- 
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manders, died when their plane crashed attempting 
to land at the Jalalabad airport. [11/1 FBIS] 

Nov. 1: The UN General Assembly passed a reso- 
lution calling for an early start of Afghan peace 
talks. Under a plan devised by Secretary General 
Javier Perez de Cuellar, a delegation representing 
all opposition groups would be formed to negotiate 
with the government on national reconciliation. 
[11/2 NYT] 

Nov. 2: A delegation of European parliamentarians 
won the release of three rebel prisoners of war. 
[11/7 FBIS] 

Nov. 7: Lt. Gen. Ali Akbar, a highly decorated 
general, was reported killed in fighting in Qandahar 
Province. He was the second general to die within 
a week. The other died in the 31 October plane 
crash at Jalalabad. [11/8 FBIS] 

Rebel forces were reported to have launched 
heavy shelling attacks in Nangarhar, Qandahar, 
and Paktia provinces. [11/9 FBIS] 

Nov. 9: The New York Times reported the govern- 
ment had released the names of some 11,000 polit- 
ical prisoners killed by the Khedamat Amiat Daul- 
ati, KHAD, during the rules of Nur Muhammad 
Taraki and Hafizullah Amin. [11/9 NYT] 

Nov. 11: President Najibullah decreed the release 
of Jorge Juan Sanchez, the Spanish photojournal- 
ist. [11/14 FBIS] 

Nov. 14: Rebels launched a three-pronged offensive 
on Jalalabad and were reported to have captured 
Pajak. The government predicted the offensive the 
preceding week. [11/15 FBIS] 

Nov. 15: Government troops repulsed a rebel at- 
tack on Jalalabad. [11/16 FBIS] 

Resalat (Iran) reported that Gulbuddin Hikmat- 
yar had closed his Peshawar office and moved 
inside Afghanistan. [11/30 FBIS] 

Nov. 19: The New Tork Times reported that Gul- 
buddin Hikmatyar's Hizb-i Islami was no longer 
receiving direct supplies of munitions purchased 
with US money. A Western diplomat said Hikmat- 
yar was being penalized for leaving the rebel gov- 
ernment through which some of the US-sponsored 
arms were being supplied; also, the weapons were 
increasingly being sent to commanders through 
local shuras. Hikmatyar condemned the US re- 
sponse and demanded that it agree to Soviet pro- 
posals for a mutual cut of arms. [11/19 NYT] 
Nov. 20: Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan, the UN 
coordinator for aid to Afghanistan, expressed con- 
cern that the United States and other countries 
were withholding donations in an effort to weaken 
the Najibullah government. [11/21 NYT] 

Nov. 21: President Najibullah extended the state of 
emergency for another six months. [11/22 FBIS] 

Kabul radio broadcast a decree by President 
Najibullah creating a food supply commission un- 
der the Supreme Defense Council of the Home- 
land. [11/22 FBIS] 

Nov. 23: Rebel leader Yunis Khalis, the interior 
minister in the rebel government, rejected a call by 
Sayyad Ahmad Gaylani, for the election of a tran- 


sitional shura. Khalis said his ministry '*will not be 
responsibile for the elections and their results." 
[11/28 FBIS] 

Nov. 26: In Kabul, at least 38 people died in rebel 
rocket attacks. [11/29 NYT] 

Nov. 27: In Peshawar, the rebels released two 
Soviet prisoners of war to Viktor Yakunin, the 
Soviet ambassador to Pakistan. [11/27 FBIS] 

Nov. 28: The government demanded that the 
United States stop supplying rebels with the Egyp- 
tian-made Sakr-20 and Sakr-30 missiles used to 
bombard Kabul. [11/29 NYT] 

Nov. 29: Rebel missiles almost destroyed the con- 
trol tower at the Herat airport, forcing its closing. 
[11/29 FBIS] 

A delegation from the Iran-based rebel parties 
arrived in Peshawar for talks with the Pakistan- 
based rebels. [11/30 FBIS] 

Nov. 30: Rebel leaders Burhannudin Rabbani of 
Jamiat-i Islami and Gulbuddin Hikmatyar of Hizb-i 
Islami announced that they had agreed to a cease- 
fire and an exchange of prisoners and captured 
land. [12/6 FBIS] 

Dec. 2: The government arrested 127 people sus- 
pected of plotting a coup. They reportedly be- 
longed to the Central Organization of [sic] Islamic 
Party. [1/2 FBIS] 

Brig. Gen. Ghulam Haydar was killed in fighting 
in Jalalabad. [12/5 FBIS, WP] 

Three important rebel commanders died in bat- 
tle. Two belonged to Yunis Khalis’s faction. [12/5 
FBIS] 

Dec. 3: In Qandahar Province, Uzbpacha Khan, a 
Jamiat-i Islami commander died in a bombing. [12/6 
FBIS] 

Dec. 11: Zafir Ali, a Saudi Arabian, was sentenced 
to 17 years in jail for spying. [12/12 FBIS] 

Dec. 16: The New York Times reported that at the 
Bush-Gorbachev summit on Malta, Soviet repre- 
sentatives suggested possibilities for a transitional 
period along the road to resolving the Afghan 
conflict: a dialogue including all Afghan parties, a 
UN-sponsored conference and cease-fire, and a 
moratorium on arms shipments. US officials were 
reported debating whether Soviet signals indicated 
that President Najibullah need not be included in a 
final settlement. 

Soviet foreign minister Shevardnadze was re- 
ported to have met with former king Zahir Shah in 
Rome prior to the Malta meeting and encouraged him 
to return to Afghanistan as an honorary head of state. 
Zahir Shah declined, stating that the nation had to 
determine its political future. [12/16 NYT] 

Islamabad radio reported that the governor of 
Oruzgan Province died after being injured in a rebel 
attack. [12/18 FBIS] 

Aminullah, a deputy commercial attaché in Paki- 
stan who said he worked for KHAD, announced 
his defection in Islamabad. [10/20 FBIS] 

Dec. 17: The New York Times reported that in July 
1989, following the alleged coup attempt involving 


Defense Minister Shanawaz Tanay, he, along with 


PDPA members implicated in the action were 
jailed. Then-Soviet ambassador Yuli Vorontsov 
demanded their release. Later Soviet foreign min- 
ister Shevardnadze paid a visit and informed Pres- 
ident Najibullah that Moscow would cut Kabul's 
arms supply unless factionalism in the government 
was suppressed. [12/17 NYT] 

Dec. 21: Jamiat-i Islami executed four members of 
Gulbuddin Hikmatyar's Hizb-i Islami, including 
Sayyed Jamal who reportedly ordered the 9 July 
ambush and murders of Jamiat-i Islami fighters and 
commanders, the action for which they were 
hanged. [1/2 WP] 

President Najibullah decreed the legalization of 
the Vanguard Toilers Organization of Afghanistan. 
[12/28 FBIS] 

Dec. 24: AFP reported that the preceding week an 
Afghan military court had sentenced Muhammad 
Woyel, a Jordanian, to 20 years at hard labor on 
charges of espionage and waging war against the 
state. He was captured in mid-July after reportedly 
fighting alongside the rebels and being wounded. 
[12/26 FBIS] 

Dec. 26: AFP reported that the government had 
released the head of the Defense Ministry’s com- 
munications department and a senior general who 
were among 127 people arrested 2 December for 
allegedly plotting a coup attempt. Those arrested 
reportedly included PDPA officials and civilian and 
military officers in the Defense Ministry. Earlier, 
government officials said Hizb-i Islami supporters 
had also been involved. [12/27 FBIS] 

Dec. 27: Rebels fired at least 52 rockets into Kabul 
on the tenth anniversary of the Soviet invasion. 
[12/28 FBIS] 

Dec. 31: President Najibullah called for the PDPA 
to unify, change its name, and allow independence 
to its youth and women's wings and journalists 
unions. [1/1 WP] 


1990 


Jan. 1: Fighting erupted between Jamiat-i Islami 
and Hizb-i Islami forces. Much of Khowst was 
reported destroyed in government-rebel fighting. 
[1/2 WP] 

Rebels launched a major attack on Jalalabad. [1/2 
FBIS] 
Jan. 2: Muhammad Qasim Jamdar, research direc- 
tor for the Ministry of Higher Education, defected 
along with three other civilian and military officials. 
Pacha Gul Wafadar, former aviation minister, was 
reported to have defected in December. [1/8 FBIS] 
Jan. 5: A rebel spokesman denied a government 
statement that the government had bought 80 Sakr-30 
rockets from the rebels in order to obtain a respite in 
the almost daily shelling of Kabul. [1/8 FBIS] 
Jan. 6: Azizullah Sadat, former deputy minister of 
higher and vocational education, announced his 
defection. [1/8 FBIS] 
Jan. 7: In Islamabad, a dozen Afghan army officers 
accused of plotting the alleged coup in December 
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said they had been infiltrators for years but denied 
that they had been part of a coup plot. 

Clashes were reported to have occurred between 
two elite government battalions in Jalalabad. [1/8 
FBIS] 

Jan. 9: France confirmed that it planned to reopen 
its Kabul embassy. [1/10 NYT] 

AFP reported that the rebels had devised a new 
formula for electing a government: elections for a 
parliament would be held in the 216 districts, the 
parliament would nominate a prime minister, and 
his government would have to be approved by the 
parliament. [1/11 FBIS] 

Jan. 11: Rebels launched an offensive on Khowst. 
[1/11 FBIS} 

Jan. 13: The United States government sent a 
delegation to South Asia to gather information in 
order to reassess US Afghan policy. [1/14 NYT] 


Algeria 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Lebanon 


1989 


Oct. 29: Fourteen people died in two earthquakes 
in the northern part of the country. [10/30 WP] 
Nov. 9: Paris International Service reported that 
the government had decided to end its monopoly 
over foreign trade. [11/14 FBIS] 

Nov. 10: The Algerian Nationalist Party was li- 
censed. [11/16 FBIS] 

Nov. 20: The government approved the Socialist 
Forces Front. [11/24 FBIS] 

Nov. 27: Algiers television reported that the Dem- 
ocratic Forces Union and the Algerian People's 
Party had been recognized as had the Popular 
Unity Party. The number of official parties was 10. 
[11/28 FBIS] 

Dec. 4: The National Front for Renewal was legal- 
ized. [12/8 FBIS] 

Dec. 7: Algerie Republicain was reported in circu- 
lation. The Rally for Culture and Democracy was 
reported to have begun two publications in Arabic 
and Berber. [12/8 FBIS] 

Dec. 13: South of Algiers, in Sour al-Ghozlane, 
police fought demonstrators who were incited by 
delays in the distribution of state-subsidized apart- 
ments. The confrontations began the preceding day 
when residents blocked roads demanding the re- 
lease of nine delegates who were detained 11 
December while pleading the case of residents. 
[12/14 FBIS] 


1990 

Jan. 8: President Chadli Bendjedid met with Ab- 
basi Madani of the Islamic Salvation Front and 
Abderrahmane Adjrid of the Social Democratic 
Party. [1/10 FBIS] 

Jan. 10: President Bendjedid met with Sadek Had- 
jeres of the Socialist Vanguard Party. [1/12 FBIS] 
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The government approved the Socialist Workers 
Party and the Progressive Forces Union. [1/12 FBIS] 


Bahrain 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


Cyprus 


See also, Turkey 


1989 

Oct. 29: Bayrak radio reported the formation of the 
New Cyprus Party headed by Alpay Durduran. 
[10/31 FBIS] 

Nov. 9: Rauf Denktas, the leader of northern Cy- 
prus, announced that Greek Cypriot journalists 
could waive filling out the usual forms required for 
entering the north. [11/15 FBIS] 

Nov. 29: Greek-Cypriot leader Yeoryios Vasiliou 
met with United Nations (UN) secretary general 
Javier Perez de Cuellar in New York. [12/7 FBIS] 
Dec. 4: Turkish Cypriot leader Denktas met with 
UN secretary general Perez de Cuellar in New 
York. [12/7 FBIS] 

Dec. 15: The Democratic Struggle Party was re- 
ported established in the north. [12/16 FBIS] 


1990 

Jan. 14: A bomb was thrown at the home of 
National Unity Party district chief Zafer Niyazi. 
[12/16 FBIS] 

Jan. 15: Both Greek and Turkish leaders were 
reported to have agreed to an invitation from 
Secretary General Perez de Cuellar to meet in New 
York on 12 February. [1/16 FBIS] 


Egypt 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Iraq, Sudan 


1989 

Oct. 16: According to ai-Wafd, in Tanta 13 people 
were reportedly tortured in an effort to make them 
confess to belonging to a communist organization 
opposed to the government. [10/23 FBIS] 

Oct. 25: Interior Minister Zaki Badr testified in the 
Egypt's Revolution trial. [10/26 FBIS] 

Nov. 8: The People's Assembly reelected Rifaat 
al-Mahjub as speaker. [11/16 FBIS] 

Mahmud al-Muraghi, chief editor of the National 
Progressive Unionist Grouping’s al-Ahali, re- 
signed. [11/17 FBIS] 

Nov. 18: Al- Wafd reported that security forces had 
stormed the Hamid Jawdat mosque in Asyut during 
a weekly meeting by Islamists. (11/20 FBIS] 
Nov. 15: Indictments were handed down in the 
al-Rayyan investment scandal. [11/21 FBIS] 


Dec. 10: In Asyut, Islamists attacked students of 
the Polytechnic University who were going on a 
mixed-sex outing. [12/14 FBIS] 

Dec. 11: In Asyut, Islamists battled police follow- 
ing demonstrations by the Islamists who were 
protesting mixed-sex parties and outings sponsored 
by the Asyut Students Union. At least 40 people 
were wounded and more than 300 were arrested. 
[12/13 NYT] 

Dec. 12: Al-Sha'b reported that several Islamist 
students at al-Minufiyya University had been ar- 
rested or dismissed. At Tanta University, commit- 
tees affiliated with the Islamist movement were 
dissolved. [12/19 FBIS] 

Dec. 14: According to al-Sha'b, for the second 
consecutive day in Cairo, thousands of students 
reportedly demonstrated in support of the intifada 
and called for the abrogation of the Camp David 
Accords. Marchers also protested the activities of 
the security forces on campus. [12/27 FBIS] 

Dec. 16: A truck exploded about 30 yards from 
Interior Minister Zaki Badr's motorcade. He was 
unhurt. Authorities arrested Yusuf Hasan Mah- 
mud. [12/17 WP] : 
Dec. 18: Chinese president Yang Shangkun arrived 
on an official visit. [12/20 FBIS] 

Dec. 20: The Suez Canal reopened after the 
Liberian-registered Lauberhorn ran aground the 
preceding day and leaked tons of oil and caused the 
canal to close for more than 19 hours. [12/21 WP] 
Dec. 21: A Cairo court sentenced Ahmad Abd al- 
Fatah and two managers of al-Rayyan to 10 years in 
prison with hard labor for disobeying a government 
injunction against disbursing funds from the com- 
pany and for attempting to forge bank documents 
regarding the money involved. [12/29 FBIS] 

Dec. 25: The Higher Press Council approved 19 
new newspapers and magazines. [1/3 FBIS] 


1990 

Jan. 2: In Asyut, police battled Islamists attempt- 
ing to attend an unauthorized rally. [1/3 NYT] 
Jan. 12: President Husni Mubarak replaced Inte- 
rior Minister Zaki Badr with Muhammad Abd 
al-Halim Musa. [1/13 NYT, WP] 

Dec. 13: Criticizing the government's handling of 
political and non-political prisoners, the Egyptian 
Organization for Human Rights released a report in 
which it charged that ‘‘The use of torture has 
become widespread to the point that it now appears 
to be a matter of policy by the security forces." 
[1/16 NYT] 


Iran 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Afghanistan, Iraq, Lebanon, Morocco 


1989 


Oct. 23: At his first presidential news conference 
with foreign reporters, President Ali Akbar Hash- 


emi-Rafsanjani rejected any role for US businesses 
in Iran's postwar reconstruction. He offered Ira- 
nian assistance in freeing US hostages held in 
Lebanon in return for US assistance in solving the 
case of Iranians kidnapped by the Lebanese Forces 
in the 1970s or the release of assets frozen by the 
United States in 1979. [10/24 WP, NYT] 

Oct. 25: Rear Admiral Muhammad Hoseyn 
Malekzadegan said Iran had manufactured early- 
warning and missile-diverting systems. 

' The Supervisory Unit of the State Supreme 
Court was announced to be in operation. It was to 
attend to the sentences and decisions of judicial 
courts. [10/26 FBIS] 

Oct. 30: Ali Saleh Shamkhani was appointed com- 
mander of the Navy. [11/1 NYT] 

Nov. 1: According to reports cited by FBIS, the 
Majlis ratified a bill allowing for the arrest and 
punishment of Americans and their ‘‘agents’’ con- 
victed in Iran's judicial system. The action fol- 
lowed a US Justice Department ruling that US 
agents could seize suspected terrorists abroad 
without the consent of foreign governments. US 
news agencies reported the bill as allowing the 
arrest and trial of any US citizens anywhere in the 
world who act against Iranian interests. [10/31 
FBIS, 11/1 NYT, 11/2 WP] 

Nov. 2: The Council of Guardians endorsed the law 
passed by the Majlis regarding actions against US 
citizens charged with threatening Iranian interests. 
[11/3 FBIS] 

Nov. 4: In Tehran, 10,000—15,000 people turned out 
for demonstrations marking the tenth anniversary 
of the storming of the US embassy. The compound 
was opened to the public and seven Iranians ac- 
cused of spying for the United States were put on 
display before being hanged. Former interior min- 
ister Ali Akbar Mohtashemi was the main speaker 
at the rally. [11/5 WP, 11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 6: US officials announced that the government 
had agreed to return $567 million to Iran which had 
been held to pay claims brought by US banks 
following the 1979 revolution and the disruption of 
commercial agreements. [11/7, 11/13 WP] 

Nov. 8: The New York Times reported that Abra- 
ham Sofaer, the US State Department's legal ad- 
viser had held unannounced talks with Iranian 
Officials preceding the US decision to return part of 
Tran's frozen assets. Sofaer also told the Iranians 
that the United States was eager to compensate the 
families of people killed in the July 1988 airbus 
incident in the Gulf. [11/8 NYT] 

Nov. 9: Unidentified persons reportedly attacked 
the Dutch embassy. [11/28 FBIS] 

The clandestine Radio of the Iranian Toilers 
reported that two people died when guards broke 
up a protest in south Tehran against high prices. 
[11/14 FBIS] 

Nov. 13: Ahmad Khomeini was appointed to the 
National Security Council as a personal repre- 
sentative of Ayatollah Ali Khamanei. Hasan Row- 
hani was also appointed to the council. [11/14 WP] 
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Nov. 14: Ayatollah Khamanei made five new ap- 
pointments to the High Council of the Cultural 
Revolution. [11/15 FBIS] 

Nov. 28: Austrian officials issued arrest warrants 
for three Iranians in connection with the July 1989 
assassination of Kurdish leader Abdui Rahman 
Qassemlu. [12/16 WP] 

Dec. 3: The New York Times reported that Iran had 
agreed, in writing, to allow a United Nations 
inspector to investigate human rights practices and 
abuses. [12/3 NYT] 

Dec. 15: Former interior minister Mohtashemi won 
a seat in Majlis by-elections. Muhammad Mova- 
hedi Kermani also won a seat. [12/19 NYT, FBIS] 
Dec. 16: The Washington Post reported that the US 
State Department had been withholding the release 
of a report on Iranian involvement in state terror- 
ism. [12/16 WP] 

Dec. 19: The New York Times reported that in the 
preceding weeks President Hashemi-Rafsanjani 
had moved to ease import controls, foreign-ex- 
change regulations, and restriction on travel, and 
to authorize foreign credits for Iranian companies. 
Hashemi-Rafsanjani was also reported to have 
drafted a list of 80 state companies whose sale to 
the public he was proposing through a revived 
stock exchange. [12/19 NYT] 

Dec. 20: Romanian president Nicolae Ceausescu 
ended a three-day official visit. [12/21 FBIS] 

Dec. 26: Muhammad Gowhari, Iran's ambassdor to 
Romania, was dismissed for "incorrect analysis” 
regarding the political situation in Romania. [12/27 
FBIS] 


1990 


Jan. 2: Foreign Minister Velayati attended the ^ 
Majlis to defend the visit of Nicolae Ceausescu. 
Velayati said former ambassador Muhammad 
Gowhari was dismissed because he made some 
undiplomatic comments and analyses. Velayati de- 
nied that the Foreign Ministry had failed to antici- 
pate the fall of Ceausescu. 

Alireza Afshar was appointed commander of the 
Basij forces. [1/3 FBIS] 
Jan. 4: Four Soviet Azarbayjanis were reported to 
have swum across the Aras River to Iran during 
protests in Soviet Azarbayjan for open borders 
with Iran. [1/5 FBIS] 


Iraq 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Lebanon 


1989 

Oct. 22: A bomb exploded in the car of Berati 
Arisoy, an assistant attaché at the Turkish em- 
bassy. The car was empty at the time of the 
explosion. [10/24 FBIS] 
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Oct. 31: Baghdad television broadcast an interview 
with Farzad Pazoft, an alleged spy of Iranian 
descent who held a British passport and was ac- 
cused of spying on the Iraqi military for Israel. 
[11/1 FBIS] 

Nov. 14: President Saddam Hussein addressed 
Egyptian workers in an attempt to calm the situa- 
tion in which thousands of them were reported 
fleeing Iraq amid reports of unexplained deaths and 
abuses. The trouble was believed caused in part by 
the return of Iraqi men to the work force following 
the cease-fire with Iran and new laws reducing the 
amount of remittances. [11/15 NYT, 11/16 FBIS] 
Nov. 16: Iraqi officials said measures restricting 
foreign workers’ remittances would only be in 
effect for three years. [11/17 FBIS] 

Nov. 18: Speaking in Cairo, Deputy Prime Minister 
Taha Yasin Ramadan said that agreements had 
been reached on payment of overdue wages to 
Egyptian workers, arrears to Egyptian companies 
in Iraq, and compensation for deaths. [11/20 FBIS] 
Dec. 5: Iraq launched a rocket capable of carrying 
satellites into space. [12/8 FBIS, 12/9 NYT] 

Dec. 7: Hussein Kamal Hasan, industry and mili- 
tary industrialization minister said that in addition 
to the three-stage rocket launched two days prior, 
Iraq had also developed two new surface- 
to-surface missiles. [12/9 WP] 

Dec. 13: The Iraq News Agency reported that work 
had been completed on the Shatt al-Basra. [12/21 
FBIS] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey 


1989 

Oct. 16: The Israel Defense Forces (IDF) revealed 
that Maj. Muhammad Bassam Adil, the Syrian 
pilot, was able to land his MiG-23 in Israel on 11 
October without hindrance because of an error 
made by a colonel and a lieutenant colonel. [10/17 
FBIS] 

Oct. 17: FBIS cited an IDF radio report that on 15 
October, Muhammad (Masawa), 42, was sentenced 
to 10 years in prison for spying. He allegedly 
transmitted to a British organization confidential 
police reports dealing with the Shin Bet investiga- 
tion of the 1984 incident in which its agents mur- 
dered two Palestinians who hijacked a bus and 
surrendered. [10/17 FBIS] 

Oct. 22: It was announced that Hayim Oron would 
replace the retiring Ya‘ir Tzaban as head of MA- 
PAM, the United Workers Party. [10/23 FBIS] 
Oct. 24: Al-Hamishmar reported that Roni Milo, 
ecology and environment protection minister, had 
agreed to be acting labor and social affairs minister 
until Agudat Yisrael appointed a candidate to re- 
place him. [10/25 FBIS] 


Some 25 Likud Central Committee members 
notified party leader Yitzhak Shamir of their cre- 
ation of the Ofagim (Horizons) grouping. [10/26 
FBIS] 

Oct. 26: US officials confirmed a news report that 
Israel had shared advanced missile technology with 
South Africa in exchange for uranium to be used in 
its nuclear weapons program. Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir denied having nuclear links with 
South Africa but the Defense Ministry issued a 
statement which did not rule out continued con- 
tacts under old contracts. Israel was thought to 
have helped South Africa develop a medium-range 
missile. [10/26 FBIS, WP, 10/27 NYT] 

Nov. 2: The Jewish Agency announced plans to 
raise $2 billion in an effort to attract and absorb 
100,000 Soviet Jews in three years. The money 
would go toward housing, education, and job train- 
ing. Officials sidestepped questions regarding the 
possible settlement of immigrants on the West 
Bank. [11/3 NYT] 

Nov. 3: Diplomatic relations were resumed with 
Ethiopia. [11/5 NYT] 

Nov. 5: The New York Times reported Bank of 
Israel statistics as blaming the intifada for about 
half the fall in the gross national product's growth 
rate. Growth was put at 1.6 percent in 1988 and at 
0.6 percent in 1989. The other half was blamed on 
government policies, mismanagement, and a lack 
of interest by unemployed Israelis in all but 
“choice” jobs. [11/5 NYT] 

Nov. 6: The Labor Party leadership said it would 
cease all cooperation with Likud because of its 
move to present legislation giving the prime minis- 
ter the ability to dismiss deputy ministers. The 
legislation was ‘‘clearly directed” at Yosi Beilin, 
the deputy finance minister, who had been outspo- 
ken about negotiating with the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO). [11/7 FBIS] 

In Yuma, Arizona, two Israeli soldiers, Marc 
Elon and Machum Golan, were killed while testing 
modifications on an American howitzer. [11/8 WP] 
Nov. 8: Agudat Yisrael announced its intentions to 
leave the coalition in an effort to force Prime 
Minister Shamir to fulfil promises made during 
coalition bargaining. [11/9 NYT] 

Nov. 10: At the conclusion of a five-day visit to 
Japan by Foreign Minister Moshe Arens, Israeli 
and Japanese representatives announced plans to 
establish a committee to explore areas for eco- 
nomic and technical collaboration. [11/11 NYT] 
Nov. 14: The Labor Party captured 55.5 percent of 
the votes in Histadrut elections: Likud, 27.5 per- 
cent; MAPAM, 9 percent; Citizens Rights Move- 
ment and the joint Arab-Jewish list each took 4 
percent. [11/14 FBIS, 11/15 NYT] 

Nov. 15: The Basic Law: Human Rights bill sur- 
vived its first Knesset reading 53 to 19. The reli- 
gious parties threatened to leave the government 
over the issue because they feared the enactment 
of the bill as law would undermine the Jewish faith 


and abrogate religious laws enacted during the 
preceding 41 years. [11/21 NYT] 

Nov. 16: In Washington, a US congressional dele- 
gation held a closed-door session with Prime Min- 
ister Shamir and voiced their concerns about South 
African and Israeli military and nuclear cooper- 
ation. [11/17 NYT] 

The New York Times reported that Israel Air- 
craft Industries had been implicated in an attempt 
to illegally acquire missile gyroscopes for South 
Africa. [11/16 NYT] 

Nov. 30: Finance Minister Shimon Peres returned 
from a visit to Poland. [12/1 FBIS] 

The Labor Party's Force 17 grouping of hawks 
and doves dissolved because of irreconcilable dif- 
ferences. [11/30 FBIS] 

Dec. 4: A group of hawkish Labor Knesset mem- 
bers (MK) established the Merkaz Politi Eretz 
Yisrael bloc (MAPAD. [12/5 FBIS] 

Dec. 5: The Democratic Front for Peace and Equal- 
ity (HADASH) approved the decision of the party 
secretariat to accept the resignation of MKs Meir 
Wilner, Tawfiq Tubi, and Tawfiq Zayyad. Accord- 
ing to the Jerusalem Post, the three were to be 
replaced by younger members: Hashim Mahamid, 
Muhammad Nahfa, and Tamar Gorzinski. [12/5 
FBIS] 

Dec. 7: Aeroflot denied an Israeli announcement of 
6 December that an agreement with El Al had been 
reached for direct flights between Israel and the 
Soviet Union. [12/8 FBIS] 

Dec. 12: The kibbutz movement signed an agree- 
ment involving the write-off and rescheduling of 
more than $3 billion in debt. [12/13 WP] 

Dec. 19: The Washington Post reported that De- 
fense Minister Yitzhak Rabin had established a 
panel to analyze the consequences of the United 
States cutting its defense spending and overseas 
commitments. [12/19 WP] 

Dec. 24: The term of Lt. Gen. Dan Shomron's 
tenure as army chief of staff was extended for one 
year. [12/28 FBIS] 

Dec. 25: The Higher Court of Justice ruled that 
members of Jews for Jesus were not entitled to 
automatic citizenship because their belief in Jesus 
as the messiah made them Christians. [12/27 NYT] 
Dec. 26: Jerusalem Post editor Erwin Frenkel 
resigned after accusing publisher Yehuda Levy of 
interfering in editorial operations. [12/27 WP] 
Dec. 27: Ha'aretz reported that a maritime route 
had been opened between Odessa and Haifa. [12/28 
FBIS] 

Dec. 31: Prime Minister Shamir dismissed Science 
Minister Ezer Weizman because of his contact with 
members of the PLO. Finance Minister Peres said 
Shamir had not obtained his consent as required by 
the coalition agreement. Shamir sent Weizman a 
letter informing him of his dismissal, effective in 48 
hours. [1/1 NYT, 1/2 FBIS] 
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1990 


Jan. 2: In a Likud-Labor compromise, Science 
Minister Weizman was allowed to stay in the 
government but was suspended from the inner 
cabinet. [1/3 NYT] 

Jerusalem Post publisher Yehuda Levy accepted 
the resignations of 20 members of the paper, in- 
cluding managing editor David Landau, who sent 
letters to Levy threatening to resign in 30 days 
unless Levy was replaced and Erwin Frenkel rein- 
stated as editor. [1/3 NYT] 

Jan. 7: Hungarian foreign minister Gyula Horn 
arrived on an official visit. [1/8 WP] 

Jan. 9: N. David Gross was named managing editor 
of the Jerusalem Post. Matt Nesvisky was named 
editor of the weekly magazine. [1/10 NYT] 

Jan. 10; Science Minister Weizman met with So- 
viet foreign minister Eduard Shevardnadze in Mos- 
cow. [1/11 WP] 

Jan. 11: The Jerusalem Post ran a letter from 
publisher Levy promising not to interfere in the 
paper’s editorial affairs, but the journalists who 
resigned rejected the pledge and said they had 
plans to establish another English-language daily. 
[1/12 NYT] 


Jordan 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Afghanistan 


1989 


Oct. 21: Al-Watan (Kuwait) reported that two 
factions of the Communist Party had reunited 
under the leadership of Yaaqub Zayyadin to con- 
test parliamentary elections in November. [10/23 
FBIS] 

Oct. 25: An agreement was reached with the Dan- 
ish government for rescheduling debts. [10/28 
FBIS] 

Oct. 31: Jordanian and US representatives signed a 
debt rescheduling agreement. [11/1 FBIS] 

Nov. 10: The official results of the 8 November 
parliamentary elections were announced: the Mus- 
lim Brotherhood and its allies took a total of 32 of 
the 80 contested seats. King Hussein pledged to 
hold a referendum on a new political charter to 
regulate the relationships among the cabinet, par- 
liament, and monarchy. (11/11 NYT, 11/13, 11/14 
FBIS] 

Nov. 20: An agreement was reached with Finland 
for rescheduling debts. [11/21 FBIS] 

Nov. 22: King Hussein appointed members to the 
40-seat Senate. Layla Sharaf became the first fe- 
male senator, and former prime minister Ahmad 
al-Lawzi was retained as speaker. [11/23 NYT, 
11/24 FBIS] 

Nov. 26: Mustafa Abd al-Karim al-Qaysi was ap- 
pointed director of General Intelligence. [11/29 
FBIS] 
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Nov. 27: Sulayman Arar was elected speaker of the 
House of Representatives. [11/27 FBIS] 

King Hussein, in a speech inaugurating the leg- 
islature, pledged to legalize political parties and 
relax martial law. [11/28 WP] 

Dec. 3: The government released 48 political pris- 
oners. A large percentage were said to be members 
of the Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine. [12/5 FBIS] 

Dec. 4: Prime Minister Al-Sharif Zayd ibn Shakir 
resigned and was replaced by Mudar Badran. [12/5 
NYT, FBIS] 

Dec. 6: The new cabinet was announced. It did not 
include Muslim Brotherhood members though they 
had been pushing for six seats on the premise that 
it was entitled to one-fourth of the cabinet positions 
considering the number of parliamentary seats it 
held. [12/7 NYT] 

Mudar Badran, Prime Minister, Defense 

Salim Masa‘idah, Deputy Prime Minister, Inte- 
rior 

Marwan al-Qasim, Deputy Prime Minister, For- 
eign Affairs 

Abd al-Majid al-Shuraydah, Social Development 

Muhammad Addub al-Zabn, Health 

Abd al-Rauf al-Rawabidah, Public Works and 
Housing ' 

Ibrahim Ayyub, Transport and Communications 

Awni al-Masri, Planning 

Ibrahim Izz al-Din, Information 

Basil Jardanah, Finance 

Ziyad Fariz, Industry and Trade 

Muhammad Hamdan, Education and Higher Ed- 
ucation 

Dawud Khalaf, Irrigation and Water Resources 

Nabil Abu al-Huda, Supply 

Yusuf al-Mubayyidin, Justice 

Thabit al-Tahir, Energy and Mineral Resources 

Sulayman Arabiyat, Agriculture 

Khalid al-Karaki, Culture 

Ali al-Fagir, Awqaf and Islamic Affairs 

Qasim Ubayat, Labor 

Ibrahim al-Ghababishah, Youth 

Abd al-Karim al-Kabariti, Tourism and Antiqui- 
ties 

Abd al-Karim al-Dughmi, Municipal and Rural 
Affairs and Environment [12/7 FBIS] 

Dec. 7: King Hussein appointed Al-Sharif Zayd ibn 
Shakir chief of the royal court and military adviser. 
[12/7 FBIS] 

Dec. 9: Palestinians blocked the Amman-Damascus 
highway at the Baq'ah camp for the second con- 
secutive day. Clashes with authorities were re- 
ported. The incidents followed processions mark- 
ing the second anniversary of the intifada. [12/11 
FBIS] 

Dec. 10: In Amman, about 200 people marched in 
support of the intifada. Another march was held at 
the Baq'ah camp. 

Prime Minister Badran announced that confis- 
cated passports were available to be picked up and 
that all ‘‘detainees”’ had been released. 


The Senate elected members responsible for 
trying cabinet ministers for crimes committed 
while performing their duties. [12/11 FBIS] 

Dec. 11: The government reversed its August 1988 
decision allowing its takeover of the Jordanian 
press. [12/12 FBIS] 

Palestinians demonstrated in Amman. [12/13 
FBIS] 

Dec. 12: In Itbid, clashes erupted between students 
marking the beginning of the third year of the 
intifada and students who considered parts of the 
celebration ‘‘anti-Jordanian.”’ [12/15 FBIS] 

Dec. 19: In his government policy statement, Prime 
Minister Badran announced to the parliament that 
most of the provisions under martial law would be 
frozen until its formal lifting. Also, he said govern- 
ment officials would no longer have immunity. 
[12/20 FBIS, NYT] 

Dec. 21: Al-Ra‘y reported the resignation of Al- 
Sharif Zayd ibn Shakir from the Senate. Prime 
Minister Badran was appointed to the Senate. 
[12/21 FBIS] 

Dec. 26: The government removed a large number 
of crimes from the jurisdiction of military courts. 
[12/27 WP] 

Dec. 28: Police broke up a Palestinian demonstra- 
tion in Amman. [12/29 FBIS] 


1990 

Jan. 1: Prime Minister Badran received a vote of 
confidence from the parliament after pledging to 
ban alcohol from government functions and public 
institutions, to repeal the 1953 law banning com- 
munism, reconsider the Jaw banning political par- 
ties, and end martial law within six months. [1/2 
WP] 

Jan. 6: Finance Minister Jardanah outlined the 
1990 budget. [1/9 FBIS] 


Kuwait 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1989 


Oct. 30: In Kuwait, Turkish foreign minister Mesut 
Yilmaz met with Bulgarian deputy prime minister 
Georgi Yordanov to discuss bilateral relations and 
the status of ethnic Turks in Bulgaria. [10/30 FBIS] 
Nov. 13: The Arab Times cited a government study 
revealing that 44.5 percent of the 144,286 people 
employed by government agencies were Kuwaitis. 
Kuwaitis number 27.95 percent of a population of 
1,915,000. [11/21 FBIS] 


1990 


Jan. 9: The interior minister reiterated a 28 Decem- 
ber pronouncement that discussion of national is- 
sues should be omitted from diwaniyas. [1/10 
FBIS] 


In Kuwait, Bulgarian foreign minister Boyko 
Dimitrov met with Turkish foreign minister Yil- 
maz. [1/10 FBIS] 


Lebanon 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Iran 


1989 


Oct. 16: An anonymous caller claiming affiliation 
with Islamic Jihad told a Western news agency that 
Emmanuel Christen and Elio Erriquez, two em- 
ployes of the International Committee of the Red 
Cross kidnapped 6 October, would be killed unless 
Muhammad Hariri was released from a Swiss jail 
*'in three days." Hariri was convicted in 1988 of 
hijacking an Air Afrique jet and killing a French 
passenger in July 1987. [10/18 FBIS] 

According to Lebanese security sources, Munir 
Saadam, a Fatah health worker, was assassinated 
in Sidon. [10/17 FBIS] 

Oct. 18: In Taif, Saudi Arabia, members of the 
Arab League committee on Lebanon—Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia, and Algeria—said Christian deputies 
should agree to an Arab League commitment to 
obtain an eventual Syrian troop withdrawal. [10/19 
NYT] 

Oct. 20: In Damascus during a shuttle mission by 
Saudi Arabian foreign minister Saud al-Faysal, 
Syrian foreign minister Faruq al-Shara' signed a 
pledge committing Syria to negotiate a timetable 
for the redeployment in two years of Syrian forces 
to be followed by their eventual withdrawal from 
Lebanon once a national reconciliation had taken 
place.* [1/12 WP] 

Oct. 22: Deputies in Taif agreed on a new consti- 
tution. [10/22 WP, 10/24 FBIS] 

Oct. 23: US officials acknowledged that the United 
States had assisted in the August 1989 release by 
the Lebanese Forces of 17 Iranian travelers who 
had been held hostage for approximately one year. 
[10/24 NYT] 

Oct. 24: Islamic Jihad dismissed the Taif agreement 
as ‘‘unforgiveable treachery.” [10/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 25: One gunman died in Amal and Hizballah 
clashes along the airport road. [10/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 26: Israel Defense Forces (IDF) and South 
Lebanon Army (SLA) forces clashed in the Israeli- 
declared ''security zone." The IDF reportedly 
opened fire on an SLA position in the western 
sector. [10/27 FBIS] 

Oct. 30: One person aboard an explosive-laden 
boat was killed and three IDF soldiers were 
wounded off the coast of Rashidiyya after an Israeli 


*At the time it was not public knowledge 
that Syria had made a written commitment for the 
eventual withdrawal of its troops. 
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naval vessel approached the boat. The Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) later 
took responsibility. [10/31 FBIS] 

Nov. 1: In Beirut, unidentified gunmen killed Mu- 
hammad Ali al-Marzugi, a Saudi Arabian attaché. 
Islamic Jihad claimed responsibility and said the 
action was in retaliation for the beheading of 16 
Shias in Saudi Arabia in September. In a letter to a 
Beirut news agency, the group enclosed a photo- 
graph of Terry Anderson, the American hostage 
held since March 1985. In October, Islamic Jihad 
also claimed responsibility for an explosion in 
Ankara, Turkey, in which a Saudi diplomat lost 
both his legs. [11/1 FBIS, 11/2 NYT] 

The Revolutionary Justice Organization released 

a statement along with a photo of Edward Austin 
Tracy, the American hostage held since October 
1986, in which it vowed to kill 10 Americans if the 
US Congress passed a law permitting the death 
penalty for people who kill Americans during ter- 
rorist incidents. [11/2 FBIS] 
Nov. 2: Chamber of Deputies Speaker Hussein 
al-Husseini summoned deputies to meet 4 Novem- 
ber to elect a new president and speaker and ratify 
the Taif agreement. Gen. Michel Awn threatened 
to block the move. 

Amal militiamen ordered Anwar Sabbah from his 
hometown in the south and told him never to 
return. Sabbah, a Shi'i deputy, attended the Taif 
meeting. Amal also warned two other legislators 
against returning home. [11/3 NYT] 

Nov. 3: Gen. Awn refused to cooperate in securing 
Mansur Palace so deputies could convene. In 
Beirut, bombs exploded outside the homes and 
offices of several Christian deputies. (11/4 NYT, 
11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 4: Gen. Awn declared parliament dissolved 
after some 30 mostly Christian deputies (in Paris) 
decided to participate in electing a new president. 
Muslim deputies awaited their arrival at the 
Qulay‘at air base in the northern part of the coun- 
try because Mansur was unsecured. [11/5 NYT, 
11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 5: At Qulay'at, deputies elected Rene Mu'aw- 
wad president. After he was sworn in, he called on 
troops under Gen. Awn to submit to ‘‘legal author- 
ities.” Awn denounced the election as ''illegal and 
invalid." Hussein al-Hussein was elected speaker 
and deputies ratified the national reconciliation 
agreement drafted at Taif. [11/6 WP] 

Lebanese Forces commander Samir Jaja and 
Dany Chamoun of the National Liberal Party told 
Gen. Awn that they would only consider joining a 
government he planned to form after President 
Mu'awwad had formed his. [11/7 WP] 

Supporters of Gen. Awn stormed the residence 
of Maronite Patriarch Nasrallah Butrus Sfayr in 
Bkirki. Sfayr was harassed before fleeing to Diman 
where he met with President Mu'awwad. [11/7 


A caller to Agence France-Presse who claimed 
to represent the Christian Solidarity Front warned 
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that President Mu‘awwad would be killed if he 
entered Christian-controlled territory. [11/6 FBIS] 

An attempt was made on the life of Gen. Awn. 
[11/8 NYT] 

Nov. 6:.The Phalangist Party congratulated Presi- 
dent Mu‘awwad, called for unity, and denounced 
the attack on Patriarch Sfayr. The Lebanese Front 
also denounced the attack. [11/7 FBIS] 

Nov. 7: Israeli planes bombed Hizballah positions 
in Ayn Bu Siwar. [11/7 FBIS] 

Nov. 8: A car-bomb explosion claimed the lives of 
four people a few blocks from the villa where 
President Mu'awwad was scheduled to stay. [11/9 
NYT] 

Nov. 9: Intensified fighting was reported in the 
south after the IDF retaliated following the launch- 
ing of Katyushas into Israeli-held territory and the 
Galilee. [11/13 FBIS] 

Nov. 10: A bomb exploded outside the home of 
Deputy Michel Sassin. [11/12 NYT] 

Nov. 11: Reuters reported that the Central Bank 
administration had announced that it would only 
supply funds to the Mu‘awwad government once it 
was formed. [11/12 NYT] 

Nov. 12: Fighting was reported between Hizballah 
and Amal militiamen in Suhmur in the south. [11/13 
FBIS] 

Nov. 13: President Mu'awwad appointed Salim 
al-Huss prime minister. [11/13 FBIS] 

Nov. 14: Amal and Hizballah fighters clashed in the 
southern suburbs. The army and Muslim militias 
exchanged fire in Beirut. [11/15 NYT, FBIS] 

Nov. 16: West German ambassador Wolfgang 
Gótelmann dispelled a claim made the preceding 
day by the Organization of the Just Vengeance that 
it had kidnapped American Deborah Fahrend and 
West Germans Munir and Daniel Sami. The three 
acquaintances went to the West German embassy 
after hearing of their alleged kidnappings. [11/16, 
11/7 NYT, 11,17 FBIS] j 

The Washington Post reported that on 13 No- 
vember an American journalist was approached 
about buying the memoirs of an American hostage. 
Also, in October, an unidentified middleman tried 
to sell photographs of an American hostage to a US 
news agency. [11/16 WP] 

Nov. 17: Explosions occurred outside the resi- 
dences of deputies Farid Sirhal and Michel Sassin. 
[11/17 FBIS] 

Nov. 19: US ambassador John McCarthy presented 
his credentials to President Mu'awwad in Ihdin 
near Zgharta after returning to the country the 
preceding day. [11/20 NYT] 

In the southern suburbs, clashes erupted for the 
second consecutive day between Amal and Hizbal- 
lah forces. [11/20 FBIS] 

Nov. 20: Syrian forces were reported to have 
closed Hizballah and Amal offices in Suhmur and 
Libbaya. [11/27 FBIS] 

Rocket fire was reported along the Alayh and 

Suq al-Gharb combat lines. [11/21 FBIS] 


Nov. 22: In Beirut, President Mu'awwad was as- 
sassinated in a bomb explosion. At least 23 others 
were also killed. [11/22 NYT] 

Nov. 23: An anonymous caller claiming to repre- 
sent the Christian Solidarity Front warned deputies 
that they ‘‘would meet the same fate as Mu'aw- 
wad'"' if they elected a new president. The deputies 
were attempting to form a quorum to elect a 
successor to Mu'awwad. [11/24 NYT] 

South of Beirut, exchanges of fire were reported 
between Syrian-backed and Awn forces. [11/24 
WP] 

Israeli planes bombed positions belonging to the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine-Gen- 
eral Command (PFLP-GC) in the Biqa near the 
village of Ghazzah. [11/24 FBIS] 

Nov. 24: Ilyas al-Hrawi was elected president by 
deputies meeting in Shtawrah. He retained Salim 
al-Huss as prime minister. [11/25 WP] 

The Chamber of Deputies extended its term to 
the end of 1994. 

Muhammad al-Hursh, a military official for the 
Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(DFLP), was killed under allegedly suspicious cir- 
cumstances. (11/28 FBIS] 

Nov. 25: The new cabinet was announced: 

Salim al-Huss, Prime Minister and Foreign Af- 
fairs 

Michel Sassin, Labor and Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter 

George Saadah, Telecommunications and Post 

Nazih al-Bizri, Economy and Trade 

Ali al-Khalil, Finance 

Edmond Rizk, Justice and Information 

Souren Khanamirian, Industry and Oil 

Abdallah al-Rasi, Health and Tourism 

Nabih Berri, Hydroelectric Resources, Housing, 
and Cooperatives 

Walid Jumblatt, Public Works 

Albert Mansur, Defense 

Ilyas al-Khazin, Interior 

Umar Karami, Education 

Muhsin Dallul, Agriculture [11/27 FBIS] 

Israeli planes attacked PFLP-GC bases. The 
Israelis reportedly used some time bombs. [11/26 
NYT] 

Nov. 26: President Hrawi vowed to ‘“‘depose”’ Gen. 
Awn within 48 hours. [11/27 WP] 

Nov. 27: Al-Anba‘ (Kuwait) reported that following 
a visit earlier in the month by former Iranian 
interior minister Ali Akbar Mohtashemi, four ‘‘ma- 
jor leaders” of Hizballah were dismissed: Ibrahim 
al-Amin, Hussein al-Musawi, Hussein Khalil, and 
Abd al-Hadi Hamadai. [11/30 FBIS] 

Nov. 28: Emile Lahhud was appointed to replace 
Gen. Awn as army commander. Awn rejected the 
Lahhud appointment. Suhayli Shammas was ap- 
pointed secretary general of the Foreign Ministry. 
[11/28 FBIS] 

Syrian forces massed around the Christian sector 
within striking range of Baabda Palace where Gen. 


Á 


Awn maintains his headquarters in a bunker. [11/29 


Church officials were reported as saying that 
during their attempts to stave off a confrontation 
between Gen. Awn and President Hrawi, Awn had 
agreed to step aside if Syria agreed to simultane- 
ously declare a timetable for withdrawal. The talks 
which broke down were scheduled to resume 28 
November. [11/29 WP] 

Nov. 29: Thirty-three conservative French parlia- 
mentarians met with Gen. Awn. [12/3 NYT] 

Lebanese Forces commander Jaja said he would 

help defend Christian areas against a Syrian attack 
although he considered President Hrawi the legiti- 
mate head of state. Western diplomats said some 
10,000 extra Syrian troops had entered Lebanon. 
[11/30 FBIS, NYT] 
Nov. 30: President Hrawi gave Gen. Awn five more 
days to evacuate Baabda. France dispatched the 
Orage to the eastern Mediterranean in case the 
evacuation of French citizens became necessary. 
Also French officials had reportedly relayed to 
Syria that it drew a “‘red line” against a full-scale 
attack on the Christian area. [12/1 NYT] 

French foreign minister Roland Dumas said 
Syria and Israel had to withdraw from Lebanon to 
assist the process of national reconciliation. [12/3 
NYT] 

Hizballah announced that it had executed Naji 
Bulus Kan'an, director of a government hospital. 
Kan'an disappeared the preceding day. His captors 
accused him of being an agent for Israeli intelli- 
gence. [12/1 FBIS] 

For the second consecutive day, IDF troops 
bombarded PFLP-GC and Hizballah positions in 
the south. [11/30 FBIS] 

Dec. 1: President Hrawi said he would only use 
Lebanese troops to remove Gen. Awn if fighting 
became necessary. [12/4 FBIS] 

Dec. 3: In Beirut, unidentified gunmen opened fire 
on the convoy of Information Minister Edmond 
Rizk. The preceding day, a bomb was tossed at his 
house in Jazzin. [12/4 WP, FBIS] 

Dec. 4: For the third consecutive day, SLA forces 
shelled Nabatiyya from inside the Israeli-declared 
"security zone.” The fighting followed the deaths 
of three SLA soldiers in a roadside explosion for 
which Amal and Hizballah claimed responsibility. 
Hizballah and Amal forces clashed in Mashghara, 
Suhmur, and Yuhmur. Hizballah leader Shaykh 
Muhammad Hussein Fadlallah said his organiza- 
tion's members would not join the new government 
or take seats in the parliament. [12/5 NYT] 

Dec. 5: Fighting broke out in Beirut across the 
green line between Muslim and Christian forces. 
President Hrawi said he would eventually ask Syria 
to withdraw its forces from Lebanon. [12/6 NYT] 

Syrian troops intervened in Mashgharah, the last 
Amal stronghold in the south, after Hizballah re- 
portedly took control of Yuhmur and Suhmur. 
[12/6 FBIS] 
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Israeli planes attacked Palestinian positions east 
of Sidon. The targets were the PFLP-GC and the 
Palestine Liberation Front. [12/5 FBIS] 

Dec. 6: President Hrawi threatened to step down if 
cooperation on reconciliation was not forthcoming. 
[12/7 FBIS] 

Dec. 7: The Council of Ministers decided to dismiss 
Abdallah Bouhabib as ambassador to the United 
States. [12/8 FBIS] 

Amal and Hizballah militiamen fought in the 
streets of west Beirut. [12/8 NYT] 

Dec. 8: President Hrawi said if Gen. Awn wanted to 
conduct political activities he would grant him a 
permit to form a party. [12/11 FBIS] 

French and Spanish officials acknowledged re- 
ports that they had arrested eight Lebanese Shias 
carrying fake passports after the discovery in late 
November of explosives and grenades shipped 
from Sidon to Spain and France. Those arrested 
had ties to members of Hizballah. Some of the 
explosives were of Iranian origin. [12/10 NYT, 
12/26 FBIS] 

In west Beirut, Syrian troops enforced a cease- 
fire in the Amal-Hizballah battles. (12/9 WP] 

Dec. 9: Hizballah members discovered and defused 
a car-bomb believed intended to kill Shaykh Fad- 
lallah. [12/10 NYT] 

Dec. 10: In Libbaya, one person died when Hizbal- 
lah members opened fire on a crowd of pro-Amal 
demonstrators protesting Hizballah’s seizure of 
one of its members. [12/12 FBIS] 

Dec. 12: For the third consecutive day, Syrian 
soldiers raided Hizballah hideouts in Beirut. They 
were believed looking for Western hostages. [12/13 
NYT] 

Dec. 14: Near Sidon, Fatah loyalists raided a 
Syrian military intelligence building in Rumayla 
and released an undisclosed number of prisoners 
before clashing with members of the Nasirite Pop- 
ular Organization and Lebanese Communist Party 
militiamen. [12/15 WP, FBIS] 

The Organization for the Defense of the Op- 
pressed demanded that Monsignor Pablo Puente, 
the papal nucio, leave Lebanon. [12/15 FBIS] 
Dec. 15: Defense Minister Mansur issued a decree 
cutting off funds to Gen. Awn and his army. [12/17 
NYT] 

Dec. 16: Tamar Arad, the wife of IDF navigator 
Ron Arad, said Israeli authorities had informed her 
that her husband was in the custody of Iranian 
authorities. Arad was shot down over south Leba- 
non in 1984. Mrs. Arad also said Israel had pro- 
posed that Red Cross representatives be allowed to 
visit imprisoned Shaykh Abd al-Karim Ubayd in 
return for a similar visit to Arad. Ubayd was 
kidnapped by the Israelis in July 1989. [12/17 NYT] 

The Progressive Socialist Party (PSP) Central 
Committee accepted the resignation of the Political 
Bureau; leader Walid Jumblatt assumed the powers 
of the Central Committee until a congress could be 
convened. [12/18 FBIS] 
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Dec. 18: NBC News reported that Israel had 
bought Iranian oil in an effort to gain release of 
Israeli soldiers held in Lebanon, and possibly the 
Western hostages, and to help Iran bolster its 
position against Iraq. In November, two million 
barrels of oil were delivered at Eilat for which 
Israel paid Iran $36 million. The report alleged that 
deals for spare parts and the release of Shi'i pris- 
oners including Shaykh Ubayd were also being 
discussed. The Israelis informed the United States 
after the sale. [12/19 WP, 12/20 NYT] 
Dec. 19: A US State Department spokesperson said 
Israel was aware that it could not sell US-manu- 
factured spare parts to Iran without Washington's 
approval. [12/20 WP] 
Dec. 23: Hizballah launched an offensive against 
Amal in Iglim al-Tuffah. [12/24 NYT] 
Dec. 24: Hizballah overran Kafr Kila and Ayn 
Qana in the south. Hizballah-Amal fighting was 
also reported in west Beirut. Gen. Awn and Leba- 
nese Forces commander Jaja met at Baalbek and 
agreed to defuse their tense relationship. Jaja had 
advocated giving the Taif accords a chance. [12/25 
NYT] 
Dec. 26: Israeli forces attacked Hizballah and Leb- 
anese Communist Party bases in al-Nabi Safi, 
Rurnayla, Libbaya, Kafr Mishki, and Marj Zuhour. 
A car-bomb was defused near the office of Prime 
Minister Huss. [12/27 NYT] 
Dec. 27: A somewhat ineffective cease-fire was 
announced by Iranian deputy foreign minister Mu- 
hammad Ali Besharati in an effort to halt Amal- 
Hizballah fighting. [12/28 FBIS] 

Israeli and SLA forces’ attacked Islamic Resis- 
tance positions in Jabal Safi, [12/27 FBIS] 
Dec. 28: At least 50 people, half of them civilians 
were reported to have died in the Hizballah-Amal 
fighting in the south during which Hizballah took 
five villages in Iqlim al-Tuffah. [12/29 NYT] 
Dec. 29: Gen. Awn called off parliamentary elec- 
tions he had said would take place 7 January. He 
attributed it to “‘restrictions in occupied areas” but 
an unidentified Arab diplomat said his idea had 
been challenged in the Christian community. 

Fighting continued in Iglim al-Tuffah. Hizbal- 
lah's Shaykh Subhi al-Tufayli was reported as 
saying his fighters would not withdraw from their 
newly acquired territories until Amal agreed to 
negotiate their 1988 agreement on whose provi- 
sions Hizballah accused Amal of reneging. [12/30 


NYT] 

Dec. 30: Fatah militiamen mobilized and fanned out 
on hilltops in Buslaya to prevent Hizballah-Amal 
fighting from spreading into areas under its control 
around Sidon. [12/31 NYT] 

Al-Safir received a call from a person claiming to 
represent the Organization of Free People-13 Feb- 
ruary. The caller said the organization would crush 
Gen. Awn's forces. [1/3 FBIS] 

Dec. 31: Amal accused Hizballah of having paid 
Israel and the SLA $250,000 to allow its fighters to 
enter Iglim al-Tuffah through Jazzin. [1/2 NYT] 


1990 


Jan. 2: Merchant and industrialist associations 
balked at a government decree raising wages by 70 
percent, retroactive by six months. The trade 
union confederation threatened to call indefinite 
strikes if the increase was not observed. [1/3 NYT] 
Jan. 3: In Bayt Miri, gunmen killed at least two 
people in an attack outside the home of Lt. Col. 
Adil Sassin, an aide to Gen. Awn. [1/4 WP, NYT 

Hasan Jaafar Abu Jamal, the Amal official in 
charge of the south, was killed in Iqlim al-Tuffah 
fighting. [1/3 FBIS] 

Following reports in the French press that Gen. 
Awn had $15 million in Paris bank accounts, Awn 
said the money had come from private contribu- 
tions and was to be used for ‘‘nationalist purpos- 
es." [1/4 NYT] 

Jan. 6: Msgr. Pablo Puente, the papal nuncio, 
presented his credentials to President Hrawi. 
Fighting erupted across the green line in Beirut. 
[17 NYT] 

Jan. 7: The Washington Post reported that Iranian 
government officials, including President Ali Akbar 
Hashemi-Rafsanjani had been unable to halt the 
battles in Iglim al-Tuffah because Hizballah leaders 
said they would only take orders from former 
interior minister Mohtashemi whose visit in No- 
vember 1989 was against the wishes of Hashemi- 
Rafsanjani. Syria was reported to have tacitly 
approved the visit. [1/7, 1/8 WP] 

Jan. 8: Hizballah and Amal observed a truce so the 
dead and wounded could be removed from the 
battlefields. [1/9 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that in 1989 the 
Iranian government, in an attempt to tighten its 
control on the Hizballah organization, had reduced 
funding of it from approximately $5 million a month 
to $1 million a month. Also, the contingent of 
Islamic Revolutionary Guards in Lebanon who 
work closely with Hizballah had been replaced 
with another that was supposedly loyal to Hash- 
emi-Rafsanjani. [1/8 WP] 

Jan. 11: One Palestinian died in the south when 
their hilltop positions came under fire from the 
direction of Hizballah-controlled territory. [1/12 
NYT] 

Jan. 13: In Tripoli, one person died in three bomb 
explosions. [1/14 NYT] 

Jan. 14: Iranian deputy foreign minister Besharati 
gave partial credit to the deployment of Fatah 
guerrillas in the hills of Iglim al-Tuffah for a cessa- 
tion of Amal-Hizballah fighting because it checked 
the advance of the two warring factions who were 
reportedly also wary of possible Palestinian expan- 
sion. [1/15 NYT] 

Jan. 15: The government of President Hrawi was 
reported seeking weapons from the United States 
and a spokesman for Gen. Awn said women who 
wanted to volunteer for military service had until 
10 February to do so. [1/16 NYT] 


Libya 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs 


1989 


Oct. 25: In an al-Mussawar (Cairo) interview Col. 
Muammar Qadhafi said Libya had supported 
groups accused of terrorism but that aid had been 
halted when it became apparent that they were 
doing more harm than good and were working for 
themselves rather than for all Arabs. Qadhafi also 
said he would welcome discussions with the United 
States to improve relations. [10/26 NYT] 

Dec. 14: French officials announced that Libya had 
suspended air, sea, and communication links with 
France because of the French government's deci- 
sion to withhold delivery of weapons previously 
purchased by the Qadhafi government including 
three Mirage jets. The French delay was the result 
of actions by the United States, Great Britain, and 
some Arab states who were trying to force Libya to 
refrain from sponsoring terrorist groups. [12/15 


NYT] 


Morocco 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Lebanon 


1989 


Nov. 12: King Hassan II pardoned Muhammad 
Idrissi Kaitouni, director of L'Opinion, a Moroc- 
can daily. He was sentenced to two years impris- 
onment on 9 November for publishing '*false news 
likely to disturb the public order.” [11/16 FBIS] 
Nov. 16: Muhammad Ait Kaddour, a member of the 
Socialist Union of Popular Forces Party Central 
Committee, left prison after being pardoned by 
King Hassan. [11/21 FBIS] 

Dec. 1: Moroccans voted to postpone legislative 
elections for two years. Originally scheduled for 
mid-1990, the new schedule would place them after 
the United Nations-sponsored referendum on the 
Western Sahara. (12/4 FBIS] 


1990 


Jan. 4: Workers were reported to have succeeded 
in containing an oil slick off the coast. Experts 
complained that the slick, which was at one point 
approximately 100 miles wide, could have been 
controlled much quicker if Morocco or Spain had 
allowed the Kharg-5, the crippled Iranian tanker 
from which the oil leaked, into their calmer waters 
so repairs could be made. An explosion ripped a 
hole in the tanker 19 December. [1/5 NYT, WP] 
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Oman 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1989 

Oct. 20: FBIS cited an 11 October Oman Daily 
Observer story on the 10 October creation of the 
Ministry of Water Resources. Khalfan ibn Nasir 
al-Wahibi, electricity and water minister, was ap- 
pointed acting minister of the new agency. [10/20 
FBIS] 


1990 
Jan. 2: Sultan Qabus shuffled his cabinet and 
established the Ministry of Labor and Vocational 
Training and changed the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Affairs to the Ministry of Social Affairs. 
Sultan Bin Nasir al-Wuhaybi, Water Resources 
Al-Mu'tasim Bin Humud al-Busa‘id, Labor and 
Vocational Training 
Sumayl Bin Ahmad al-Mu'shami, Social Affairs 
Muhammad Bin Ali al-Qutaybi, Electricity and 
Water 
Amr Bin Shumin al-Hufni, Regional Municipal- 
ities [1/5 FBIS] 


Pakistan 


See also, Afghanistan 


1989 

Oct. 21: The National People's Party-Khar Group 
voted to merge with the Pakistan People's Party 
(PPP). [10/23 FBIS] 

Oct. 23: The opposition announced its motion for a 
no-confidence vote. [10/25 FBIS] 

Muhajir Qaumi Movement leader Altaf Hussain 
said his party's 21 October decision to split with 
the PPP was the result of the PPP's failure to 
repatriate Biharis from Bangladesh. [10/25 FBIS] 
Oct. 25: Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto dismissed 
Tariq Magsi, the minister of state for labor and 
manpower after he announced his support for the 
no-confidence motion unless he was elevated to the 
post of federal minister and provided with a Pagero 
jeep and 20 million rupees. [10/27, 10/31 FBIS] 
Nov. 1: Prime Minister Bhutto survived the no- 
confidence vote in the National Assembly. (11/1 
FBIS, 11/2 NYT] 

John Tarzwell, a Canadian medical volunteer in 
Peshawar, disappeared from his home after helping 
two Afghans emigrate to the West. [12/16 WP] 
Nov. 11: Prime Minister Bhutto awarded ministe- 
rial posts to three opposition politicians who 
switched sides during the no-confidence motion: 
Ghulam Muhammad Maneka, manpower and over- 
seas Pakistanis; Makhdoom Ahmad Anwar, minis- 
ter of state for manpower and overseas Pakistanis; 
Ghulam Akbar Lakhi, minister of state for labor. 
[11/12 NYT] 
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Nov. 13: The PPP announced that it had become a 
full member of the Socialist International. [11/14 
FBIS] 

Nov. 15: Despite the objections of Prime Minister 
Bhutto, Mian Nawaz Sharif, the Punjab chief min- 
ister, opened the Bank of Punjab in Lahore. Bhut- 
to's government contended that a separate bank in 
Punjab would be an encroachment on the central 
government's domain. [11/16 FBIS] 

At least 40 people died when two ammunition 
dumps blew up near Garam-Chasma, a village 
approximately 30 miles north of Chitral in Paki- 
stan's Northwest Frontier Province. The stockpile 
belonged to Burhannudin Rabbani's fighters. [11/17 
FBIS] 

Nov. 17: Agence France-Presse reported that Paki- 
stani Kashmiris had decided to create a guerrilla 
force, the Kashmiri Liberation Movement, to fight 
for the autonomy of India's only Muslim-majority 
state. [11/17 FBIS] 

Nov. 22: Prime Minister Bhutto said that the oppo- 
sition had planned to arrest her, her husband Ali 
Zardari, and some 100 PPP members on charges of 
treason and corruption if the no-confidence motion 
against her had succeeded. Bhutto also said the 
opposition had planned to dissolve the assembly 
and the Sind provincial government. (11/23 WP] 
Nov. 23: In Karachi after an extortion threat, 
officials discovered a bomb in a school bag aboard 
a Saudi Arabian airliner en route from Islamabad to 
Riyadh. A loose battery wire prevented it from 
exploding. [11/25 WP] 

Nov. 27: The government created two new dis- 
tricts: Ghaz Ab and Ghanche. A new subdivision 
called Siachen was also created. [11/27 FBIS] 
Dec. 11: Rasul Bux Palijo resigned his post as 
secretary general of the Awami National Party. 
[12/13 FBIS] 

Dec. 16: The Washington Post reported that the 
Anyat Khan, an Afghan tribal leader, disappeared 
from Peshawar. [12/16 WP] 

Dec. 18: Labor Minister Malik Mukhtar Ahmad 
Awan was granted interim bail by the Lahore High 
Court. Awan was accused of involvement in the 
murders of two student leaders in Multan. [12/19 
FBIS] 

Police were reported to have made an arrest in 
the attempted bombing of the Saudi airliner. [12/19 
WP] 


1990 
Jan. 1: An armed group attacked the PPP's Peo- 
ple's Program office in Shekhupura. [1/3 FBIS] 
Jan. 4: Police arrested four Afghan government 
agents believed responsible for a rocket attack in 
Quetta on 30 December. [1/8 FBIS] 

At least 300 people died when a train in Sangi 
was switched to the wrong track and ran into a 
freight standing in the station. [1/6 NYT] 


Qatar 


See also, Petroleum Affairs 


1989 

Oct. 16: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Poland. [10/17 FBIS] 

Nov. 8: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Peru at the ambassadorial level. [11/13 FBIS] 
Dec. 20: Diplomatic relations at the ambassadorial 
level were established with Cuba. [12/21 FBIS] 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Afghanistan, Lebanon, Pakistan, Turkey 


1989 

Dec. 17: Shaykh Abd al-Aziz ibn Mubammad ibn 
Ibrahim al-Shaykh was decreed adviser to King 
Fahd with the rank of minister. [12/18 FBIS] 


1990 

Jan. 12: The Washington Post cited an Amnesty 
International report that between 1983 and 1989, 
more than 700 people were detained without trial. 
Most were Shias. [1/12 WP] 


South Yemen 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1989 

Oct. 23: Prime Minister Yasin Sa'id Numan ac- 
knowledged that negotiations were underway to 
restore relations with the United States which were 
severed 20 years prior. [10/24 NYT] 

Nov. 16: Restrictions on foreign travel and travel to 
the Yemen Arab Republic were lifted. [11/20 FBIS] 
Dec. 12: The Washington Post reported the legal- 
ization of political parties. [12/12 WP] 


Sudan 


1989 
Oct. 17: FBIS cited an al-Ittihad (Abu Dhabi) 
report that claimed that the government had re- 
leased a number of political prisoners: former State 
Council members Ali Hasan Taj al-Din, Mirghani 
al-Nasri, and Pacifico Lado Lolik, former trade 
minister Mirghani Abd al-Rahman Sulayman, and 
the former minister of relief and migrant affairs. 
[10/17 FBIS] : 

The British Broadcast Corporation (BBC) re- 
ported that the government had received a consign- 


ment of long-range artillery from China. [10/20 
FBIS] 

Oct. 20: Chadian government troops and dissidents 
were reported to have been fighting for three days 
in Darfur Province. [10/23 FBIS] 

Oct. 21: The cease-fire was extended for another 
month. The National Dialogue Conference on 
Peace concluded its session and issued its recom- 
mendations on steps toward peace and the charac- 
ter of the country. [10/23 FBIS] 

Oct. 23: Omdurman radio reported that the head- 
quarters of Unity Province had been transferred to 
Bentiu. [10/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 29: The government announced that its sol- 
diers bad withdrawn from Kurmuk after intensive 
attacks by the Sudanese People's Liberation Army 
and Movement (SPLA/SPLM). [10/30 FBIS] 

Oct. 31: Two unidentified planes bombed the 
SPLA-held town of Yirol. [11/2 FBIS] 

Nov. 1: The government decided to accept the 
**general outline” of the national dialogue confer- 
ence to create a federal system in Sudan. [11/2 
FBIS] 

Nov. 2: UNICEF, the United Nations Children's 
Fund, suspended its relief flights after its planes 
came under fire. [11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 3: The government ordered the suspension of 
relief flights to the south from Kenya and Uganda. 
[11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 5: Two planes bombed Waat, a southern town 
held by the SPLA. (11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 6: Government officials announced that 19 
political prisoners had been released including 
leaders of the National Islamic Front (NIF) and the 
Umma Party. [11/13 FBIS] 

Revolutionary Command Council (RCC) leader 
Gen. Umar al-Bashir decreed the formation of 
paramilitary popular defense forces. [11/7, 11/8 
FBIS] 

Nov. 10: The BBC reported that in Kordofan 
Province, at Logowa, Arab militiamen had shot 
and killed approximately 100 Nubans as police 
stood by. The incident reportedly evolved from a 
fight between a Nuba girl and Arab children. [11/15 
FBIS] 

Nov. 11: Gen. Bashir decreed the establishment of 
the Ministry of Youth and Sports and appointed 
Brig. Gen. Ibrahim Nayil Adam to head it. [11/16 
FBIS] 

Nov. 12: The SPLA captured the garrison town of 
Koriabuz in Blue Nile Province. The preceding 
week rebels also took the garrisons of Chali al-Fil, 
Dora, and Belwanshee. [11/15 FBIS] 

Nov. 13: According to the Sudan News Agency 
(SUNA), an SPLA defector revealed that Cuban 
and Ethiopian military advisers participated in the 
Kurmuk fighting. [11/14 FBIS] 

Nov. 14: RCC member Col. Muhammad al-Amin 
Khalifah accused Israel of masterminding the rebel 
attack on Kurmuk. [11/16 FBIS] 

Nov. 15: A MiG-19 bombed the Ugandan town of 
Moyo, some 11 miles from the Sudanese border. 
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The SPLA was believed to have a large base at 
Rhino Camp not far from Moyo. [11/16 NYT] 
Nov. 17: Former prime minister Sadiq al-Mahdi, 
Democratic Unionist Party leader Muhammad 
Uthman al-Mirghani, and NIF leader Hasan al- 
Turabi were reportedly released from prison and 
placed under house arrest. [11/20 FBIS] 

Nov. 18: Abed Kambal was acquitted for the mur- 
der of Imam al-Hadi al-Mahdi. Ahmad Hussein ba 
Masika and Wadaah Hussein Ahmad were con- 
victed of ‘‘deliberate murder.” [11/27 FBIS] 

Nov. 25: The BBC reported that the National 
Democratic Alliance issued a statement opposing 
the RCC and calling for resistance. The statement 
reportedly had the backing of 12 political parties. 
[11/28 FBIS] 

Nov. 27: Hundreds of students demonstrated in 
Khartoum against the government. [11/29, 11/30 
FBIS] 

Nov. 29: The government claimed to have recap- 
tured Kurmuk and there were rumored reports of 
mutiny by government soldiers in operations to 
retake the area. (11/30 FBIS] 

The government threatened to severely punish 
doctors who went on strike 26 November after the 
arrest of six and the dismissal of 12 of their 
colleagues. [12/1 FBIS] 

Dec. 2: Former US president Jimmy Carter an- 
nounced that the government and the rebels had 
agreed that relief flights should resume as soon as 
possible. Carter was mediating talks between the 
SPLA and the government. [12/3 NYT] 

Dec. 3: The Council of Ministers agreed to reopen 
the embassy in Djibouti. [12/6 FBIS] 

Dec. 4: SUNA reported that four doctors had 
pleaded guilty to causing the doctors strike which 
ended 2 December. They were accused of waging 
war against the state and violating emergency 
regulations. The government alleged that the strike 
was a communist plot. (12/8 FBIS] 

Dec. 5: In Nairobi, Kenya, talks between the 
government and the SPLA broke up over disagree- 
ment regarding sharia and other issues. [12/6 WP] 

Waat was bombed. [12/12 FBIS] 

Dec. 6: Police shot and killed two students at 
Khartoum University during demonstrations. [12/8 
FBIS] 
Dec. 7: Col. Muhammad Amin al-Khalifa an- 
nounced that sharia would be imposed. [12/17 
NYT] 

Government forces reportedly captured Rum- 
bek. [12/11 FBIS] 

Dec. 8: Government forces retook Kaka. [12/13 
FBIS] 

Dec. 9: Khartoum University professors began a 
two-day strike to force an investigation into the 
deaths of three students and protest police involve- 
ment in university life. [12/13 FBIS] 

Dec. 10: Dr. Mamoun Muhammad Hussein was 
sentenced to death by hanging and Dr. Sayyid 
Muhammad Abdullah was sentenced to 15 years 
imprisonment for involvement in the doctors 
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strike. Charges against two other doctors were 
dropped. [12/11 FBIS] 
Dec. 13: Government forces recaptured Dora and 
Daym Mansur. [12/14 FBIS] 
Dec. 17: The government executed Magdi Mahjub 
Ahmad for illegal possession of foreign currency, 
and Sa‘id Ahmad Jaballa was executed for posses- 
sion of heroin. [12/19 NYT, 12/21 FBIS] 
Dec. 18: The government announced that southern 
Blue Nile was "completely free of rebel forces." 
[12/22 FBIS] 
Dec. 21: Rebels downed a plane carrying four 
workers from Doctors Without Borders en route 
from Aweil to Khartoum. [12/22 NYT] 
Dec. 28: In Jabalayn, between 500—2,000 displaced 
Shilluk tribesmen were killed by armed Asaba 
Arabs after the death of an Arab man during a 
dispute with workers over the length of their 
Christmas vacation. An RCC official said 181 Shil- 
luk were killed, a local official said 500 were killed, 
and the SPLA said 2,000 were killed. [1/5 FBIS] 
Dec. 30: A bomb exploded at the Khartoum airport. 
Jt was attached to the body of one of the French 
relief workers killed 21 December. [1/2 FBIS] 
The SPLA accused the government of having 
bombed Lakes and Bahr al-Ghazal. [1/2, 1/3 FBIS] 
Dec. 31: Egyptian president Husni Mubarak ar- 
rived for a brief visit. [1/4 FBIS] 


1990 

Jan. 4: Diplomats said the death toll in the Jabalayn 
massacre was at least 600. [1/5 NYT] 

Jan. 7: The New York Times reported Western 
officials as saying that Arab militias, part of the 
popular defense forces, had destroyed nine African 
villages in Kordofan province as Sudanese author- 
ities stood by. [1/7 NYT] 

The government announced it was forming a 
committee to investigate the 28 December incident 
in Jabalayn. Khartoum claimed 214 Africans were 
killed. [1/8 WP] 

The SPLA captured the Tabuli garrison. [1/12 
FBIS] 

Jan. 8: The SPLA overran Kajo Kaji. [1/9 FBIS] 
Jan. 9: A rapidly called census was taken in Khar- 
toum. [1/10 FBIS] 

Jan. 10: The government announced that former 
prime minister Sadiq al-Mahdi was under house 
arrest and that Sid Ahmad al-Hussein, al-Mahdi's 
foreign minister, had been released. [1/10 FBIS] 
Jan. 13: The New York Times reported that Egyp- 
tian president Mubarak was responsible for win- 
ning a reprieve for Dr. Mamoun Muhammad Hus- 
sein during his visit in late December. [1/16 NYT] 
Jan. 14: The SPLA captured Kaia. [1/16 FBIS] 


Syria 
See also, Regional Affairs, Israel, Lebanon, 
Turkey 


1989 


Nov. 1: The Jerusalem Post reported that in Octo- 
ber, Syrian officials notified US Jewish leaders that 
Vice-President Abd al-Halim Khaddam was willing 
to meet with ‘‘progressive Jews" in New York 
during a visit there. The offer was rejected because 
the Jewish leaders said they did not want to get 
involved in Middle East diplomacy. [11/1 FBIS] 
Nov. 20: The Washington Post reported an inter- 
view with Soviet ambassador Alexander Zotov in 
which he said his country was encouraging Syria to 
replace its quest for military parity with Israel with 
a policy emphasizing a defense which would make 
Israel ‘‘think twice” about a confrontation. Zotov 
said Syria had to take into consideration its ability 
to pay for sophisticated weapons, Moscow’s ability 
to supply them, and the principle of ‘‘reasonable 
defensive sufficiency,” or the ‘‘capability to inflict 
unacceptable losses.” [11/20 WP] 

Dee. 17: In Brussels, Belgium, the driver of a senior 
Syrian diplomat discovered two grenades under the 
diplomat’s car. [12/17 WP] 

Dec. 21: The New York Times reported that in late 
November Soviet ambassador Zotov called a news 
conference in which he accused Western news 
agencies of trying to ruin Soviet-Syrian relations. 
He denied stating that Moscow was encouraging 
Syria to drop its goal of military parity with Israel. 
[1221 NYT] 


Tunisia 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict 


1989 

Nov. 7: President Zine al-Abidine Ben Ali report- 
edly ‘‘closed the door” to any "'religious party.” 
[11/29 FBIS] 

Nov. 11: Le Monde reported Renaissance Party 
leader Abdelfattah Mourou as saying the party 
would not submit another request for official rec- 
ognition. [11/29 FBIS] 

Dec. 7: The Renaissance Party applied for a license 
to publish a newspaper. [12/25 WP] 

Police used tear gas to disperse demonstrators in 
Tunis marching in support of the intifada. [12/8 JP] 
Dec. 15: Several days of student demonstrations 
were reported at secondary schools and colleges. 
[12/20 FBIS] 


Turkey 


See also, Regional Affairs, Iraq, Kuwait, 


Lebanon 


1989 

Oct. 16: In Ankara, Abd al-Rahman Shiriwi, a 
28-year-old Saudi diplomat, was injured in a bomb 
explosion in his car. [10/17 WP, FBIS] 

Oct. 17: The Unit of the Chemical Weapon’s Mar- 
tyrs Kurdish Organization accepted responsibility 
for a blast at an Ankara nightclub in which six 
people died. The group issued a communiqué from 
Beirut. [10/26 FBIS] 

Oct. 19: Three Motherland Party deputies resigned 
from the party. [10/20 FBIS] 

Oct. 20: Tinaz Titiz, a Motherland Party deputy, 
resigned from the party. [10/24 FBIS] 

Oct. 21: The government accused Syria of downing 
a twin-propeller survey plane 13 miles inside Tur- 
key’s Hatay province. [10/22 WP, 10/23 FBIS] 
Oct. 25: Foreign Ministry spokesman Murat Sun- 
gar denied that the government had enlisted the 
assistance of Israel in having the Armenian bill 
defeated in the US Congress. [10/26 FBIS] 

Some 500 students at Ankara University staged a 
demonstration to protest the ban on female stu- 
dents wearing hijabs. [11/1 FBIS] 

Oct. 26: The Washington Post reported that the 
Turkish government had imposed restrictions on 
US military activities because of a resolution in the 
US Congress commemorating the Armenian mas- 
sacre earlier in the century. [10/26 WP] 

Oct. 30: Close to 51,000 Bulgarian Turks were 
reported to have returned to Bulgaria. [11/1 FBIS] 
Oct. 31: On their third ballot, the Grand National 
Assembly elected Prime Minister Turgut Ozal pres- 
ident. The opposition boycotted the session. On 
the first two ballots, on 20 and 24 October, Ozal 
failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority. 
Ali Bozer became acting prime minister. [11/1 
NYT] 

Orhan Demirtas was appointed acting leader of 
the Motherland Party. 

True Path deputy Murat Sokmenoglu submitted 
his resignation from the Grand National Assembly 
effective 1 November. [11/1 FBIS] 

Nov. 1: Turgut Ozal resigned from the Motherland 
Party, a stipulation of his becoming president. [11/2 
WP] 

Motherland Party deputy Servet Hacipasaoglu 
resigned. [11/2 FBIS] 

Nov. 3: The New York Times reported that Turkish 
newspapers were increasingly using the word 
“Kurd” and that Kurds were increasingly being 
allowed to speak their own language in public with 
impunity. [11/3 NYT] 

Nov. 4: Motherland Party Deputy Akin Gonen 
resigned. [11/6 FBIS] 
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Nov. 7: Some 30 Islamists raided the main building 
of the Istanbul Technical University in Gumussuyu 
to protest the ban on hijabs. [11/16 FBIS] 

Sami Basaran, a journalist from the Gazete, died 
from a gunshot wound on his way to interview 
Cemal Sincar, a chieftain from Mardin. Ahmet 
Altinkaya, another journalist traveling with Basa- 
ran, was wounded. [11/8 FBIS] 

Nov. 9: Turgut Ozal was sworn in as president and 
named Yildirim Akbulut prime minister. [11/10 
NYT] 

The new government was announced: 

Ali Bozer, Deputy Prime Minister 

Oltan Sungurlu, Justice 

Safa Giray, Defense 

Abdulkadir Aksu, Interior 

Mesut Yilmaz, Foreign Affairs 

Ekrem Pakdemirli, Finance and Customs 

Avni Akyol, National Education 

Cengiz Altinkaya, Public Works and Housing 

Halil Sivgin, Health 

Cengiz Tuncer, Transportation 

Lutfullah Kayalar, Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Village Affairs 

Imren Aykut, Labor and Social Security 

Sukru Yurur, Industry and Commerce 

Fahrettin Kurt, Energy and Natural Resources 

Namik Kemal Zeybek, Culture 

Ilhan Akuzum, Tourism [11/14 FBIS] 

Nov. 14: Bedrettin Dalan, a founder of the Moth- 
erland Party in 1983 and a former mayor of Istan- 
bul, resigned from the party because he felt it no 
longer stood on its original principles. 

In Istanbul, a bomb damaged the Motherland 
Party headquarters. [11/16 FBIS] 

Nov. 16: It was reported that Syria had requested to 
extend its Flight Information Region. [11/21 FBIS] 

President Ozal appointed Gen. Kemal Yamak as 
his secretary general. [11/17 FBIS] 

Nov. 17: Prime Minister Akbulut was elected to 
head the Motherland Party. [11/20 FBIS] 

Nov. 21: Motherland deputy Kaya Erdem was 
elected speaker of the Grand National Assembly. 
[11/24 FBIS] 

Nov. 23: The Washington Post reported that a 
Greek-Turkish dispute over whether to include 
Mersin in a draft treaty for the reduction of forces 
in Europe was bogging down the process of draft- 
ing the treaty. Turkey said any forces there would 
only be used for operations in the Middle East, not 
Europe. Greece insisted that it should be included 
because it would be an embarkation point for 
Cyprus. [11/23 WP] 

Six Social Democratic Populist Party deputies 

resigned because of dissatisfaction with the party. 
[11/24 FBIS] 
Nov. 24: After Friday prayers at the Sultan Ahmet 
mosque, hundreds reportedly demonstrated in 
Istanbul in support of wearing Islamic attire. [11/29 
FBIS] 
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An armed group killed 20 people in Ikiyaka in 
Hakkari. The Kurdish Workers Party was sus- 
pected. [11/27, 11/28 FBIS] 

Nov. 29: The Foreign Ministry announced that the 
government had ratified the European Social Con- 
dition. [12/12 FBIS] 

Dec. 1: Three more Social Democratic Populist 
Party deputies resigned. [12/8 FBIS] 

Dec. 6: Warriors of the 16th of June Movement 
claimed responsibility for an explosion aboard a 
yacht reportedly belonging to the US consulate in 
Istanbul while it was anchored at Kurucesme. The 
group said it was protesting austerity policies ad- 
vised by the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank and applied by the government. [12/7 
FBIS] 

Dec. 8: Members of the United Turkish Communist 
Party held a press conference and announced they 
would contest the next elections. Sixty of them 
were reported arrested. [12/26 FBIS] 

Dec. 9: The State Council abolished the practice of 
security investigations for appointments of public 
functionaries. [12/11 FBIS] 

Dec. 14: Foreign Minister Yilmaz said the issue of 
Mersin had been set aside so NATO could com- 


plete the draft treaty on the reduction of conven- 
tional forces. [12/15 FBIS] 

Dec. 17: In Istanbul, the Orthodox Fener Patriarch- 
ate reopened. It burned down in 1941. [12/18 FBIS] 
Dec. 18: The European Community released a 
commission report stating that Turkish member- 
ship could not be considered until 1993. [12/18 
FBIS] 

Dec. 19: Kamil Atesogullari, a Social Democratic 
Populist Party deputy, resigned. [12/20 FBIS] 
Dec. 20: TRT Television reported the formation of 
the People's Party. [12/21 FBIS] 

Dec. 27: The parliament accepted the resignation of 
Murat Sokmenoglu, a True Path deputy, from the 
body. [12/28 FBIS] 

Dec. 28: The ban on wearing hijabs on university 
campuses was lifted. [1/2 FBIS] 


UAE 


See also, Petroleum Affairs 


Yemen 


See also, Regional Affairs, South Yemen 





AFGHANISTAN 


The Fall of Afghanistan: An Insider's 
Account, by Abdul Samad Ghaus. McLean, 
VA and London: Pergamon-Brassey, 1988. xi 
+ 212 pages. Index to p. 219. $26.00. 


Reviewed by Ludwig W. Adamec 


Abdul Samad Ghaus' account is a well- 
written analysis of Afghanistan's foreign re- 
lations from the early 19th century to the 
communist takeover in 1978. Ghaus, an Af- 
ghan foreign service officer since 1956, was 
deputy minister for political affairs until the 
Marxist coup in April 1978. Although the 
reader will look in vain for exposés, much 
interesting material will be found. Ghaus 
agrees with previous studies that Afghanistan 
could no longer conduct its buffer-state poli- 
tics ‘‘in the absence of a balancing power" 
(p. 209), a role that the United States was not 
prepared to play. 

In the first four chapters the author sum- 
marizes Afghanistan’s foreign relations until 
the end of World War II. He then examines 
the postwar era, which he views as domi- 
nated by conflict with Pakistan over the Pa- 
shtunistan issue. Ghaus recalls that Afghani- 


Book Reviews 


stan was the only country voting against 
admission of Pakistan as a member of the 
United Nations. In 1949 Afghanistan abro- 
gated all past treaties pertaining to the Du- 
rand Line and engaged in an, as yet, unre- 
solved dispute with Pakistan that was to drive 
the Afghan government into the Soviet em- 
brace. 

Ghaus assures readers that the coup of 
Muhammad Daoud on July 17, 1973, was 
“definitely not a Russian initiative” (p. 107). 
The author's ‘‘insider’’ status becomes evi- 
dent when he delves into the minutiae of 
Daoud's negotiations with Pakistani leaders 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto and Zia ul-Haq, and with 
the Soviet leadership, headed by Leonid 
Brezhnev. Daoud's rejection of the Soviet 
leader's ‘‘flagrant interference in the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan” (p. 179) marked the 
beginning of deteriorating relations and tar- 
geted Daoud for elimination. Discussing the 
downfall of the republic (chapter 8), Ghaus 
exonerates Daoud of complicity in the mur- 
der of the former prime minister, Muhammad 
Hashim Maiwandwal, blaming a Parchami 
police officer for the assassination (p. 189). 
He holds Hafizullah Amin responsible for 
ordering the assassinations of Babrak Karmal 
(Inam ul-Haq, an innocent neighbor, was 
instead killed by mistake) and of Mir Akbar 
Khyber, a major figure in the Parcham faction 
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hierarchy, whose death was blamed on the 
Daoud government and marked the beginning 
of the Saur revolt (p. 194). He accuses the 
Soviets of planning and supporting the Marx- 
ist coup and sees "Russian expansionist am- 
bitions toward the Indian Ocean and the 
Persian Gulf’ as the reason for Soviet in- 
volvement (p. 201). 

In his conclusion the author gives an as- 
sessment of Daoud's personality, saying, *'he 
was not at all the grim autocrat he had often 
been portrayed as being" (p. 211). Rather the 
author views the former Afghan president as 
an indefatigable worker who did not delegate 
power easily, an old-fashioned nationalist 
who favored a mild form of socialism, and a 
reformer who wanted to prepare his people 
for eventual democracy. 

Ghaus writes in a lucid and eminently 
readable style and none will question the 
accuracy of his analysis. Those who are 
familiar with Afghan foreign policy would, no 
doubt, have liked to see more space devoted 
to the post-World War II period and espe- 
cially the era of President Daoud, on which 
the author is an authority. In any case, this 
book will be appreciated as a concise analysis 
of Afghan foreign policy with new informa- 
tion and insights on the major factors leading 
to the **Fall of Afghanistan." 


Ludwig W. Adamec, Department of Oriental 
Studies, University of Arizona 


EGYPT 


The Jews in Modern Egypt, 1914-1952, 
by Gudrun Kramer. Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1989. x + 235 pages. 
Notes to p. 279. Bibl. to p. 296. Index to p. 
319. $25.00. 


Reviewed by Selma Botman 


Gudrun Kramer has produced what will prob- 
ably become the standard work on the Egyp- 
tian Jewish community in the first half of the 
20th century. Written in a lively style and 
impeccably researched, this book draws on 


an impressive array of sources in Arabic, 
French, German, Hebrew, and Italian. The 
author has read all the appropriate materials, 
from official documents to magazines and 
newspapers, and has conducted a number of 
personal interviews that provide first-hand 
accounts of communal life during the period. 
Kramer has situated the Jewish community 
within the larger context of Egyptian social 
and political history, demonstrating a pro- 
found understanding of the country as it 
advanced toward increasing political and eco- 
nomic independence. 

In a sympathetic and yet entirely unroman- 
tic manner, Kramer describes Jewish com- 
munal life with its complexities and its vari- 
ations. The author distinguishes between the 
long-established community of Egyptian 
Karaite Jews and the more recent immigrants 
from Ashkenazi (European) and Sephardi 
(Spanish) origins. Emphasizing the multidi- 
mensional character of Egyptian Jews in the 
20th century, Kramer portrays a community 
whose members were separated by national 
origin, linguistic differences, socioeconomic 
distinctions, political orientation, and even 
ritual and religious practices. 

Observing the modern evolution of both 
Egypt and its Jewish community, the author 
notes that conditions of life changed with the 
passage of time. In particular, Kramer ad- 
dresses the increasing Egyptianization of the 
country and the ever-widening call for com- 
prehensive national independence, which 
meant Egyptian control over all aspects of 
society. The demand for national liberation 
produced an atmosphere at once highly emo- 
tional and fundamentally political. In this 
arena, indigenous secular and Islamic move- 
ments gained adherents and appealed viscer- 
ally to the majority population. Egyptianiza- 
tion created a fragile environment in which 
Jews and other minority groups were com- 
pelled to function. 

The author presents a fascinating account 
of the 1920s and 1930s, the heyday of Jewish 
communal life in Egypt, when wealthy cos- 
mopolitan merchant families controlled im- 
pressive commercial empires uniting the 
economy of Egypt with that of Europe. As 
Kramer thoughtfully points out, however, the 


X. 


decade of the 1940s would not prove as 
sanguine. During that time the Jews were 
struggling, unsuccessfully, to become inte- 
grated into a society that was increasingly 
defining itself in terms of a homogenous and 
monolithic religion and ethnicity. Although 
such highly charged issues as nationalism, 
Arabism, Islam, and the Palestine War were 
being confronted by Jews, Copts, and Mus- 
lims alike, it was the Palestine conflict that 
was the most troublesome for the Jews. Iron- 
ically, although most Egyptian Jews re- 
mained unsympathetic to Zionist propa- 
ganda, from 1948 onward sectarian tensions 
divided the citizenry, and the Jews would 
never again exist as a tolerated minority in 
the country. In consequence, large-scale em- 
igration took place in 1948 and again in 1956, 
reducing the Jewish population to a few hun- 
dred families. 

Gudrun Kramer has written an excellent 
study that significantly enhances our knowl- 
edge of minority populations in Egypt. Per- 
haps a more textured examination of the 
cultural differences among the Jews would 
have added another dimension to this 
strongly recommended book. 


Selma Botman, an assistant professor at the 
College of the Holy Cross, is the author of 
The Rise of Egyptian Communism, 1939- 
1970. 


IRAN 


Iran in the Twentieth Century: A Political 
History, by M. Reza Ghods. Boulder, CO: 
Lynne Rienner; and London: Adamantine 
Press, 1989. xvi + 220 pages. Notes to p. 275. 
Bibl. to p. 283. Index to p. 296. $35.00. 
Iran: The Crisis of Democracy, 1941- 
1953, by Fakhreddin Azimi. New York: St. 
Martin's Press, 1989. xi + 344 pages. Notes 
to p. 404. Bibl. to p. 422. Index to p. 433. 
$39.95. 


Reviewed by Mark Lytle 


These two books are part of a growing liter- 
ature produced by Iranian scholars that will 
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help Westerners better understand a political 
culture that has generally puzzled the most 
enlightened observers. Readers should not, 
however, be misled by the titles and organi- 
zation of the two books. Despite an appar- 
ently narrower focus, the Azimi book is far 
broader in scope and compelling in interpre- 
tation. In fact, it is one of the best books 
written on Iranian political history. Azimi 
helps the reader understand the forces at 
work during World War II and in the early 
postwar period that led ultimately to the 
downfall of the Pahlavi regime. 

M. Reza Ghods sets himself the formidable 
task of explaining ‘‘the continuities and dis- 
continuities in Iranian political history’’ (p. 
x). In that effort he fails, especially for the 
period after 1941. Ghods begins a discussion 
of the role of the Tudeh Party without ever 
explaining the fall of Reza Shah or the impact 
of the Anglo-Soviet occupation. Some 28 
pages pass before he first mentions Moham- 
med Reza Shah, and even then the most 
powerful political figure in modern Iran re- 
mains a shadow in the background. Politi- 
cians are defined almost exclusively by their 
social networks, and although that may be 
the key to understanding Iranian politics, this 
approach slights matters of personality and 
ideology that may have some bearing on an 
understanding of this history. 

Ghods also offers a limited view of the 
Anglo-American role in Iran. Little is said 
about the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, the 
politics of nationalization, or oil politics in 
general. To describe US policy as torn be- 
tween idealism and realism (p. 10) is simply 
inadequate. What the author does best is to 
describe the political opposition, particularly 
in the early part of the century and in the 
northern provinces. Readers will find in this 
book new insight into the revolutions in Gi- 
lan, Azerbaijan, and Kurdistan. Still, **conti- 
nuity" eludes Ghods; the book lacks any 
clear sense of structure. 

If Fakhreddin Azimi errs in his conception, 
it is in the opposite direction. By contrast, his 
design is a strict chronological path from one 
prime minister to the next. That makes Iran: 
The Crisis of Democracy a traditional, elite 
political history centered in Tehran. The de- 
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scription of each cabinet collapse is followed 
by a discussion of its successor and a capsule 
biography of the new prime minister. Like 
Ghods, Azimi assumes that sociological cat- 
egories suffice in most cases to explain the 
rise to power of the major figures. This ap- 
proach suggests a fundamental truth of Ira- 
nian politics: social networks or, as Azimi 
describes them, clan ties are the basic force 
that defines cabinet politics. These clans are 
not kinship groups but political factions de- 
voted to the material well-being of the mem- 
bership. 

What makes this book so useful is the 
clarity of Azimi’s explanation of the dynam- 
ics of Iran’s political culture, which is laid out 
concisely and coherently in the introduction. 
He then persuasively applies his conceptual 
scheme to the period from 1941 and the fall of 
Reza Shah to 1953 and the coup against 
Musaddiq. Azimi effectively uses the concept 
of ‘‘kleptocracy’’ to explain the relationship 
of Iran's elite to the endemic corruption and 
instability of its government. The obsession 
with ‘‘personal and sectional interests and 
informal relationships” (p. 26) prevented the 
establishment of a viable parliamentary gov- 
ernment. Legislative stalemate was further 
aggravated by the pressures of the court 
faction and the shah. 

The Musaddiq era, Azimi argues, brought 
the possibility of fundamental change. Iran at 
this time might have adopted an alternative to 
royal authoritarianism. That a ‘‘foreign-spon- 
sored coup" squelched that prospect, ''left 
many Iranians gripped by a tragic sense of 
their history and they have not ceased to 
contrast what happened with what could and 
should have happened" (p. 339). Although 
Azimi does not say so, one may conclude that 
the United States became the target for much 
of their disappointment. It is in the analysis of 
both the prospects and the opposition Musad- 
diq faced that the book makes its greatest 
contribution. 

Azimi does not fully address two signifi- 
cant questions, however. Assuming that 
Musaddiq did have qualities that set him 
apart from the elite (p. 259), where did these 
come from? Would it be possible to find them 
in other Iranians or was Musaddiq sui gen- 


eris? The answer to that question would bear 
centrally on Azimi's conclusion that genuine 
parliamentary government with a strong 
prime minister was possible. Second, al- 
though the book details the many obstacles to 
Musaddiq's survival, it does not indicate 
whether the British and American-sponsored 
coup was a causative or merely catalytic 
agent of his fall. If Musaddiq was doomed, 
then the US intervention was not only unwar- 
ranted but also unnecessary, even on the 
terms under which Eisenhower and Dulles 
acted. To raise those questions is not to 
criticize but rather to emphasize how well 
Azimi has placed what might at first appear to 
be a narrow study into the broad mainstream 
of Iranian historiography. 


Mark Lytle is professor of history at Bard 
College and the author of The Origins of the 
Iranian-American Alliance, 1941—1953 (1987). 


The Iranian Mojahedin, by Ervand Abra- 
hamian. New Haven, CT and London: Yale 
University Press, 1989. ix + 261 pages. Notes 
to p. 285. Bibl. to p. 294. Index to p. 307. 
$27.50. 


Reviewed by Sepehr Zabih 


After the overthrow of Muhammad Musad- 
diq’s government in 1953, all opposition 
forces in Iran began searching for practical 
means to modify or even oust the Pahlavi 
monarchy. In the subsequent decade the gov- 
ernment could not reach accommodation 
with the opposition, in particular the radical 
right and left, which sought its ouster. Rely- 
ing on an efficient secret police, co-opting 
some of the intelligentsia, and dividing the 
clergy's top leadership, the government man- 
aged to contain dissidents. In June 1963, 
however, a rebellious uprising led by 
Khomeini's followers dispelled the regime's 
overconfidence in its ability to silence dissi- 
dent forces. Although the uprising was easily 
quelled, the fact that it had taken place made 
it a momentous event. Followers of the Na- 
tional Front and the Tudeh Party subjected 
the failed uprising to rigorous analysis. Nei- 


ther had supported it because of its religious 
overtone, but they nevertheless began to 
question whether armed struggle was not the 
way to overthrow the regime. Thus were 
born the two main guerilla organizations: the 
radical Islamic People's Mujahidin and the 
secular Marxist People's Fedayeen. 

The book under review is about the Muja- 
hidin. To put his account in a historical 
perspective, the author devotes two chapters 
to the Pahlavi and Khomeini eras. These are 
concise, balanced, and a useful introduction 
to the topic. The author avers that his book 
neither praises nor criticizes the Mujahidin 
(p. 3) but, in reality, he does both. Abraha- 
mian is impressed by the Mujahidin's ability, 
as a mass popular movement, to call nearly 
half a million supporters into the streets of 
Tehran. He berates them, however, for be- 
coming a cult. 


The discussion of the Mujahidin's armed. 


forces, the National Liberation Army, is in- 
adequate. In the '*Minimum Expectation Pro- 
gram’’ of 1979 the group gave full details of 
the ‘‘People’s Army,” which it wanted for 
post-Pahlavi Iran. Once exiled to Iraq, it tried 
to implement many of its 1979 ideas even 
though it was now operating from the terri- 
tory of an enemy state. Nonetheless, a basi- 
cally guerrilla organization managed to trans- 
form itself into a conventional ‘‘liberation”’ 
or ‘“‘mercenary’’ army, according to its 
friends or foes. 

How is it that, despite obvious drawbacks 
stemming from its ties to Iraq, the group has 
sustained support among significant segments 
of lower and middle-class Iranians? The au- 
thor’s contention, that the Mujahidin have 
become a cult, does not answer the question. 
Indeed it begs another question: Why did 
they become a cult? This reviewer’s recent 
conversations with some of its members, 
including a few who fought in the major 
“Eternal Light’’ offensive inside Iran in July 
1988, confirm that its many political and 
military setbacks have not drastically eroded 
its appeal to the above-mentioned groups. 

Another criticism relates to the author’s 
utilization of voting data in the first phase of 
the Islamic Republic. These would have 
given an accurate picture of the relative 
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strength of parties and personalities if elec- 
tions were genuinely free and honest. In fact, 
the imam could order the withdrawal of a 
candidate, stuffing of ballot boxes, and rejec- 
tion of the credentials of an elected deputy. 
This makes voting data at most marginally 
relevant to the matter under study. 

Despite these comments, this book is a 
valuable addition to the literature on the 
Iranian Left. A volume on the People’s Fe- 
dayeen would complete the coverage of this 
important political force in modern Iran. 


Sepehr Zabih, Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies, Harvard University 


Islam and Modernism: The Iranian Rey- 
olution of 1906, by Vanessa Martin. Syra- 
cuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 1989. ~ 
ix + 200 pages. Notes to p. 222. Sources to p. . 
227. Bibl. to p. 235. Gloss. to p. 240. Index to 
p. 245. n.p. 


Reviewed by Mangol Bayat 


To those scholars of modern Iran who, in the 
past decade or so, have attempted to dispel 
the mythical perception of state-ulama rela- 
tions in that country as being fundamentally 
different from those prevailing in the Sunni 
world, Vanessa Martin's book is a welcome 
addition to the revisionist trend. The title is 
misleading, however, for the work is not 
really a study of Islam and modernism, but of 
the role played by some individual ulama of 
Tehran in the major events leading to the 
establishment of a constitutional regime in 
Tran in 1906-09. 

Some of her statements, which refute pre- 
viously accepted assumptions, do not reflect 
the author’s own research findings as much 
as recent revisionist scholarship. Martin thus 
writes that the practice of ‘partnership and 
division of authority" between the shah and 
the ulama, and the ‘‘mutual recognition of 
each other's position as valid," is derived 
from the practice established in medieval Iran 
under Sunni rule (p. 33). She rejects Ann 
Lambton's assertion that the ulama's partic- 
ipation in the revolution was motivated by 
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their Shi'i sense of injustice. She equally 
discards Hamid Algar’s conception of the Shi‘i 
religious institution as traditionally in opposi- 
tion to the oppressive rule of the Qajars. She 
argues, instead, that the ulama’s response was 
"shaped by factors more complex than ques- 
tions of legitimacy alone” (p. 35). 

The author, however, does not push her 
revisionist analysis far enough, despite the 
abundance of evidence found in the standard 
sources she has judiciously consulted. In 
chapter 2, for instance, she explains the so- 
called powerful position of the ulama in Ira- 
nian society in terms of their alleged eco- 
nomic independence from the state, even 
though she does show that their income and 
trusteeship of waqf (religious endowed) prop- 
erties were in fact subject to the will of the 
temporal rulers and wealthy patrons. Simi- 
larly, she accepts the old view that the ulama, 
as a group, grew in power following their 
participation in the events leading to the 
abolition of the tobacco concession to a Brit- 
ish firm in 1891-92. Furthermore, they were 
"able to augment their own prestige while 
undermining the authority of state institu- 
tions’’ (p. 45). At the same time she argues 
against Algar's assertion that the revolution 
marked the culmination of the state-ulama 
confrontation. Martin gives considerable 
space in her book to the ideas of the consti- 
tutionalist mujtahid Mohammed Tabatabai 
and the anti-constitutionalist mujtahid Fazlol- 
lah Nuri, tracing the source and origin of their 
respective ideologies. She reaches the con- 
clusion that the impetus for the establishment 
of the National Consultative Assembly ''did 
not come from Islam, and the olama were as 
much the guided as the guides” (p. 87). The 
reader is left with these questions: Who 
guided them, why, and how? What were the 
networks? These questions are neither suffi- 
ciently raised nor answered. 

The book also suffers from the fact that the 
author has limited her study to an analysis of 
the major political and religious personalities 
of Tehran only. Nonetheless, given the pau- 
city of the literature on the subject, it is a fine 
and sober, though cautious, step forward to 
an understanding of the Constitutional Move- 
ment. 


Mangol Bayat is the author of a forthcoming 
book on the Constitutional Revolution of 
1906-09. 


JORDAN 


King Hussein and the Challenge of Arab 
Radicalism: Jordan, 1955-1967, by Uriel 
Dann. Oxford and New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1989. Published in cooperation 
with the Dayan Center for Middle Eastern 
and African Studies, Tel Aviv University. x 
+ 171 pages. Notes to p. 201. Index to p. 206. 
$29.95. 


Reviewed by Laurie A. Brand 


With monarchies increasingly scarce com- 
modities, the endurance of the Hashemite 
throne through the years of great political 
ferment and upheaval in the Arab world is 
certainly worthy of study. Author Uriel Dann 
admits that he himself was once a member of 
the popular ‘‘Hussein can't last” school of 
political development. Dann, therefore, sets 
out to explain how it is that the ‘‘plucky little 
king” has managed to prove pessimistic even 
the most optimistic predictions for the future 
of his kingdom. 

In 13 concise chapters Dann has produced 
what may best be described as a Hussein- 
centered version, if not as masterfully done, 
of Malcolm Kerr’s The Arab Cold War. In 
each chapter, a major challenge faced and 
overcome by the Jordanian monarch is 
chronicled—from the ouster of Glubb, the 
Nabulsi period, and the 1957 crisis to the 
establishment of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization and the descent into the 1967 war. 
Scholarly interest in Jordan has lagged be- 
hind that in its Arab neighbors, and Dann’s 
political history is a welcome contribution to 
the slowly expanding field of Jordanian stud- 
ies. 

Having said that, Dann’s treatment of the 
period and the topic raise a number of ques- 
tions. The first relates to language. Through- 
out the work, the author refers to Jordan as 
the ‘‘Jordanian Entity’’ or the ‘‘Hashemite 


Entity." Such was certainly the rhetoric of 
the time, intended to emphasize the artificial 
nature of the imperial dissection of the Arab 
East, particularly its independent Jordanian 
component. However, since it strikes this 
reviewer as unlikely that Dann is a committed 
pan-Arabist—indeed, his disdain for Gamal 
Abd al-Nasir is clear—the use of the termi- 
nology is as perplexing as it is unexplained. 
The word “Entity”? (always capitalized) is 
used throughout, although the words ''state" 
and ‘‘kingdom”’ occasionally punctuate the 
discussion as well. Dann seems to use them 
interchangeably, a practice social scientists 
will find problematic. 

Another term that is never defined is Arab 
radicalism. One finally concludes that Dann 
essentially equates Arab radicalism with 
Egypt’s Nasir, although it is clear from this 
work that there is no neat and unwavering 
coincidence between Nasir and the Baath, for 
example. Nevertheless, this apparent reduc- 
tion of Arab radicalism leads the author to 
omit any examination of arguably the most 
serious, direct threat to the regime—the 
growth of the Palestinian resistance after the 
1967 war, which ultimately led to the Septem- 
ber 1970 crackdown. 

A further problem is the absence of a 
driving argument in the work; at the end the 
reader must rely on the author to sum up the 
reasons for Hussein’s staying power. Nor is 
the summation particularly satisfying: ‘“Hus- 
sein survived because of his singleness of 
purpose in wanting to survive and because he 
knew how to marshall his resources for this 
purpose . because his most dangerous 
adversary, Gamal Abdel Nasser, lacked the 
singleness of purpose in wishing his destruc- 
tion and because other enemies who may 
have had that singleness of purpose lacked 
the resources. He survived by good luck” (p. 
169). Thus the reader is left with resource 
management and luck to explain the Hash- 
emite miracle. 

Unfortunately, most of the author's discus- 
sion focuses on political history from above, 
from the vantage point of Hussein—his per- 
sonality and emotions—although it is not 
always clear exactly how Dann knows how 
Hussein felt. The more interesting questions 
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relate to resource management, but to write 
convincingly about this aspect would have 
required a detailed examination of the chang- 
ing socioeconomic and political configura- 
tions that characterized the Hashemite King- 
dom (as well as parts of the rest of the Arab 
world) during the period under consideration. 
Although Dann notes the importance of these 
factors in the first chapter, he does not pro- 
ceed to weave them fully into the study 
thereafter. 

Dann's work thus stands as a partial polit- 
ical biography of Hussein; it is not, however, 
a convincing explanation of why, after the 
passage of more than 36 years, Hussein bin 
Talal remains in place as the king of Jordan. 


Laurie A. Brand, School of International 
Relations, University of Southern California 


LEBANON 


A House of Many Mansions: The History 
of Lebanon Reconsidered, by Kamal Salibi. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1989. vii + 234 pages. Bibl. to p. 237. Index 
to p. 247. $22.50. 


Reviewed by Augustus Richard Norton 


The uninitiated may be tempted to dismiss 
Kamal Salibi's new book as pedantic and 
only marginally relevant for understanding a 
Lebanon in the grip of relentless violence, 
but this would be a serious mistake. Those 
who have known Lebanon and its conflicts 
will appreciate the unmistakable relevance of 
Salibi’s critical study of the historical ac- 
counts that serve to perpetuate the privileges 
of particular groups or justify the unending 
rectification of historical claims. 

All political identities throughout the world 
are, to be sure, the product of created histo- 
ries—some more accurate than others—but 
in Lebanon, perhaps more than in some other 
places, history’s lessons tend to teach dis- 
trust and counsel tribal exclusivity. The prob- 
lem, as Salibi sees it, is that what passes for 
history is actually historical self-deception, a 
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fanciful indulgence that a divided society like 
Lebanon cannot afford. Without an honest 
recounting of its history, Salibi believes that 
Lebanon will lack the social solidarity neces- 
sary for it to be a viable state. 

In the absence of social solidarity Lebanon 
will continue to be a collection of tribes 
enumerated as religious communities. Salibi, 
whose earlier books include the incisive 
Crossroads to Civil War,' depicts politics in 
20th-century Lebanon as a "confidence 
game."' In the game, tribal politicians, who 
feign nationalism and a commitment to the 
common good, read from scripts peculiar to 
their respective religious communities. This 
is not to say that the players vie over points 
of religion. In point of fact, Salibi contends, 
religious toleration has usually prevailed in 
Lebanon. The problem is that the game is 
rooted in political tribalism, which is, in turn, 
the product of historical delusions. 

These delusions, Salibi argues, are Leban- 
ism and Arabism. Neither Lebanism nor Ar- 
abism, each with several variants, provide a 
reliable historical account of Lebanon. Leb- 
anism—the claim that Lebanon exists outside 
of Arab history—has been vigorously pro- 
moted by some Lebanese Christians, espe- 
cially the Maronites. Salibi's debunking of 
Maronite historiography is pungent and in- 
sightful. He punches gaping holes in Phoeni- 
cianism—the claim that Lebanon is a modern- 
day successor to Phoenicia, rather than an 
Arab country—and notes sardonically that if 
any community could claim descent from 
Phoenician traders of antiquity it would be the 
Sunni Muslims of Lebanon, not the Maronites. 

Salibi finds that the Maronites fled to 
Mount Lebanon from the Orontes valley in 
about 900 AD, several centuries later than is 
sometimes claimed. The impetus for the 
Maronite migration was persecution by the 
Byzantines (that is, Christians), not by Mus- 
lims as is so often alleged. In a chapter 
entitled ‘“The Mountain Refuge,” Salibi, who 
can hardly be accused of shrinking from 
controversy, even challenges the conven- 
tional view that Mount Lebanon was a unique 
and impenetrable sanctuary. 


1. London: Ithaca Press, 1976. 


Arabism, in significant measure a reaction 
to the claims of Lebanism, aptly emphasizes 
the essentially Arab character of Lebanon, 
but it understates historical disunity within 
the Arab world and portrays Lebanon as an 
aberration rather than a natural product of 
Arab history. In addition, Arabism idealizes 
or ignores the extent to which Arab national- 
ism is entangled with the history of Islam, 
and these failings have provoked some vocif- 
erous and telling critiques from extremists in 
both the Christian and the Muslim camps. 
Salibi alludes, with thinly masked satisfac- 
tion, to an incipient recognition on the part of 
Lebanese Muslims and Christians of the need 
to join forces to stem the fundamentalist tide. 

As theories of history, Arabism and Leb- 
anism are substantially defective, but Salibi is 
at pains to emphasize the reality of the pri- 
mordial bonds that unite Arabs and the dis- 
tinct sense of identity that has come to exist 
among the Lebanese, notwithstanding *'trib- 
al” divisions. Indeed, he concludes that both 
realities must be accommodated within the 
Lebanese house of understanding, a house of 
many mansions. 

The author's motive is not to destroy but to 
renovate, and for this reason it is hope, and 
not despair, that lurks beneath the text. 
When Lebanon begins its long process of 
social rehabilitation, as it must, Salibi's anal- 
ysis will doubtlessly help to give shape to the 
process. 


Augustus Richard Norton is associate pro- 
fessor of comparative politics at the US 
Military Academy, West Point, NY. 


MOROCCO 


Culture and Counterculture in Moroccan 
Politics, by John P. Entelis. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1989. Westview Special 
Studies on the Middle East. viii + 131 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 147. Index to p. 152. $29.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Thomas K. Park 


This slim paperback does a fine job of sum- 
marizing the cultural bases for change in 


Moroccan politics. Few Moroccan specialists 
would be surprised at the analytic conclu- 
sions that John Entelis reaches, however. 
Rather they appear reasonable, or even obvi- 
ous, largely because Entelis synthesizes 
work by prominent students of the subject 
such as Dale Eickelman, John Damis, Remy 
Leveau, Lawrence Rosen, Mark Tessler, 
Mohamed Tozy, and John Waterbury. The 
best chapters deal with subcultures (chapter 
3) and cultural continuity and change (chap- 
ter 4). 

Entelis subdivides subcultures into vertical 
(messianic Islam—the Association of Islamic 
Youth, the Movement of Moudjahidines, and 
the supporters of the Al-Jamaa newspaper), 
horizontal (monarchical, modernist, and mil- 
itarist), and institutional (business, military 
as institution, political parties, unions, and 
student groups). Entelis focuses on messianic 
Islam, so far without broad support outside of 
poorer urban sectors, the monarchy—Entelis 
goes so far as to give advice: ‘‘As a security 
measure, mosques in certain quarters of Cas- 
ablanca have been closed during nonpraying 
hours so as to better monitor their use. . . . 
More effective would be the politics of co- 
optation that the monarch has used over the 
years as part of his strategy for keeping 
potential counterelites in line. Hassan can 
attempt to co-opt leaders of militant Islamic 
movements as well" (p. 87)—and the mili- 
tary, who have been appeased somewhat by 
successes in the Western Sahara war and 
concomitant favors. 

In chapter 4, the author cites Leveau's 
observation that there has been continuity in 
the composition of political elites since inde- 
pendence; a new generation has merely per- 
petuated the status quo.! Although Entelis 
feels that there are enough discontented 
groups which, should they be integrated into 
a whole, could be disastrous for the current 
regime (p. 114), he maintains that the institu- 
tional components of progovernment social- 
ization—education, patronage, and sym- 
bols—‘‘are exceptionally persuasive in 


1. Remy Leveau, Le Fellah Marocain (Par- 
is: Presses de la Fondation des Sciences Politiques, 
1985). 
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promoting a monarchical cultural orienta- 
tion" (p. 116). Despite the enormous influ- 
ence of foreign ideas and norms, the author 
concludes that ‘‘Morocco’s cultural core re- 
mains alive and vital’’ (p. 119). 

Entelis sums up his analysis with a fairly 
persuasive ranking of the likely alternatives 
to the current monarchy (in order of proba- 
bility after continuity of the monarchy) as a 
right-wing military junta, a liberal democ- 
racy, a puritanical fundamentalist govern- 
ment, and a left-wing modernist government 
(pp. 129-30). 

Although the author summarizes the liter- 
ature succinctly, his preference for the status 
quo is barely disguised as pragmatism. En- 
telis’ analysis is rather unsympathetic to most 
of the subcultures discussed (he sees them as 
misguided or ill informed) and his view of 
potential change lacks dynamism and is © 
overly simple. His analytic categories as well 
seem not to be fully developed. Neverthe- 
less, Entelis provides a clearly written and 
stimulating introduction to Moroccan poli- 
tics. 


Thomas K. Park, Department of Anthropol- . 
ogy, University of Arizona 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


The Making of the Modern Gulf States: 
Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, the United Arab 
Emirates and Oman, by Rosemarie Said 
Zahlan. London and Boston, MA: Unwin 
Hyman, 1989. The Making of the Middle East 
Series. xi + 163 pages. Append. to p. 169. 
Index to p. 180. $15.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Robert G. Landen 


This book, intended for nonspecialists, will 
appeal to those who want to make sense of 
today's media accounts of the underlying 
factors that condition contemporary socio- 
economic and, especially, political develop- 
ments in the Gulf states. The study focuses 
on Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, the United Arab 
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Emirates, Oman, and, to some extent, Saudi 
Arabia. Its author, Rosemarie Said Zahlan, is 
an experienced writer who has produced sev- 
eral works on the area. 

As one would expect in a work of synthesis 
written for a general audience, this book 
relies heavily upon the expanding body of 
secondary studies concerning the Gulf states 
that have appeared during the past two dec- 
ades. It is, however, one of the first attempts 
to digest this largely specialized literature and 
to offer a comprehensive, coherent summary 
of the current scene in eastern Arabia. 

Zahlan builds her treatment of the emer- 
gence of the modern Gulf states around three 
themes: the crucial part played by Britain in 
creating the essential geopolitical context in 
which these unique polities matured, the de- 
cisive stimulus to the modernization of the 
Gulf region provided by the myriad activities 
that attended oil exploitation, and the endur- 
ing yet evolving role of eastern Arabia's 
dynastic rulers in this process. 

The plan Zahlan uses to approach this 
complicated subject is sensible and sound. 
Nevertheless, although many of her conclu- 
sions and generalizations offer acute distilla- 
tions of complex trends and events, the over- 
all effect of her effort is somewhat dissipated 
by certain recurring lapses. These are espe- 
cially evident in the initial two chapters, 
which attempt a historically oriented over- 
view of the region from prehistoric times 
through the height of Britain's hegemony 
there in the mid-20th century. In this first 
section the narrative tends to jump from 
subject to subject, several questionable state- 
ments are advanced, and a number of factual 
errors and inconsistencies appear. An exam- 
ple is the assertion that in 1753 the Iranian 
conqueror Nadir Shah '*wrested control first 
of Bahrain and later of Muscat," followed by 
another noting that it was not long before the 
Persians were pushed out of Oman (p. 5). The 
actual facts are that these events occurred 
several years earlier, that Nadir Shah himself 
had been assassinated in 1747, and, as Zahlan 
herself correctly states on p. 9, the Persians 
had been forced out of Muscati territory in 
1744. This confusion may be the result of a 
typographical error or, more probably, lax 


editing. It is nevertheless disconcerting, be- 
cause a number of such misstatements are 
scattered throughout the entire book. 

It would be wrong to dwell on such slips, 
however, because the book has many virtues. 
Its latter chapters are considerably stronger 
than the early ones. Although the work does 
not ignore the important external influences 
(such as the role of Britain) on the course of 
events in the contemporary Gulf, it rightly 
treats the Gulf states and their people as 
playing a decisive role in the unfolding of 
regional affairs. This treatment is in marked 
contrast to many studies: of the Gulf that 
often present Gulf rulers and peoples essen- 
tially as bystanders in the developments that 
have transformed their own region. Zahlan's 
portrayal of the way politics is conducted in 
the Gulf—especially the way the rulers and 
representative bodies have interacted—is ac- 
curate, as are her remarks on the crucial 
behind-the-scenes influence of women in the 
Gulf states. ] 

This book will be useful for a general 
audience. Should a second edition be 
planned, a thorough editing should precede 
publication. 


Robert G. Landen is director of the Center 
for Programs in the Humanities at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University. 


A Peace to End All Peace: Creating the 
Modern Middle East, 1914-1922, by 
David Fromkin. New York: Henry Holt, 
1989. 567 pages. Notes to p. 605. Bibl. to p. 
620. Index to p. 635. $39.95. 


Reviewed by Robin Bidwell 


The years covered by this work are perhaps 
the most exciting and indeed romantic in all 
the history of the Middle East, and David 
Fromkin tackles them with immense zest, 
sweeping his readers from London to Af- 
ghanistan by way of Cairo and Bukhara. The 
theme that binds all together is the policy- 
making of British politicians and officials 
(which by no means coincided) from their 
mistaken conception that Islam was a mono- 


lith that could be dominated by controlling a 
friendly caliph to their final creation by 1922 
of European-style states in the Arab world, 
policed by a few British aircraft and armored 
cars. The final irony was that many of them 
realized that the postwar arrangement, a de- 
velopment of that agreed upon in very dif- 
ferent circumstances in the middle of the war, 
had been bypassed by events and could not 
endure. 

The book crackles with ideas and hints that 
many will want to pursue in greater detail 
than this enormous canvas has allowed the 
author. Was the Faruqi story really a ‘‘hoax”’ 
(p. 189) and if so was it on his own initiative? 
Experience of the British army suggests that 
a man coming from enemy lines with such a 
story would be told to ‘‘button 'is *** lip” by 
his captors rather than rushed to HQ, unless 
they had been told to expect him. How did 
the idealistic, muddle-headed, inconsistent, 
naive Sir Mark Sykes acquire such enormous 
influence? Were the Central Powers intrigu- 
ing against each other quite as intently as the 
so-called Allies? 

To get the most out of this book, profes- 
sional academics would be well advised to set 
aside the stern gaze that they reserve for 
doctoral dissertations and to accept that 
Fromkin has not himself been able to read all 
the original documents needed for his story. 
Instead, he has had to rely largely on the 
research in British archives of first-class his- 
torians such as Elie Kedourie, Richard Ull- 
man, Isaiah Friedman, and Martin Gilbert. 
Obviously a full set of references would take 
scores of pages, but there are some important 
matters for which some documentation 
would be useful. Readers are told (p. 469) 
that there were "those" who accepted the 
authenticity of the ‘‘Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion.” It would help to know how impor- 
tant they were because Fromkin devotes con- 
siderable space to the belief of British offi- 
cials that the country was the victim of an 
international conspiracy, although they dif- 
fered as to who were the plotters. References 
would have been welcomed for Jamal's con- 
spiracy with the Russians to make himself 
sultan in the winter of 1915-16 (p. 214) or for 
the change in the British attitude to Emir 
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Abdallah in Transjordan (p. 512). In a foot- 
note on p. 336 the author states that “‘it has 
been suggested” that the Abd al-Kaders were 
about to reveal a scandal about T.E. 
Lawrence when one of them was killed — 
without indicating who has suggested this or 
why the survivor did not speak out. On a 
lighter note one would like to be able to read 
more about the British intelligence officer 
who in war-torn Tashkent thought that the 
disguise least likely to attract attention was 
that of an Albanian butterfly collector. 
These matters can easily be put right in a 
second edition of a book that is indeed a 
pleasure to read and will be of permanent 
value to scholars and to the general reader. 


Robin Bidwell, Cambridge University 


PRE-20TH CENTURY 
HISTORY 


Economic Life in Ottoman Jerusalem, by 
Amnon Cohen. Cambridge and New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1989. Cam- 
bridge Studies in Islamic Civilization. viii + 
130 pages. Appends. to p. 152. Notes to p. | 
167. Bibl. to p. 171. Indices to p. 179. $49.50. 


Reviewed by Abraham Marcus 


In his new book on Jerusalem, Professor 
Amnon Cohen takes the reader into the work- 
ings of the local economy in the 16th century. 
His study actually focuses on three selected 
themes, each one forming the subject of a 
chapter: butchers and meat consumption, 
soap production and olive oil, and flour and 
bread. Drawing on the wealth of data in the 
city's sharia court records, the author ex- 
plores these vital spheres of economic activ- 
ity from several angles, describing the re- 
spective commodities and the ways in which 
they were produced, priced, and distributed; 
the social status of the men engaged in these 
trades and the organization of their guilds; 
the methods and extent of market regulation 
and official control; and the economic fluctu- 
ations and trends. 
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In addressing these issues, Cohen succeeds 
in unearthing much concrete and quantitative 
evidence and in drawing larger conclusions 
from it. He shows, for example, that guilds 
were less monolithic than is often assumed, 
that restrictive market rules were subject to 
evasion, and that the city’s economy was 
regulated locally rather than from the center 
and enjoyed a major revival during much of 
the first century of Ottoman rule. His treat- 
ment of soap production throws interesting 
light on the involvement of merchants in 
manufacturing activities. A familiarity with 
conditions in the city and the larger setting is 
evident in the interpretations in this well- 
researched work. The presentation is generally 
clear and rich in illustrative detail, although 
inadequate editorial attention by the publisher 
has left the text with inconsistencies in usage, 
spelling, and the citation of sources. 

The importance of Cohen's monograph lies 
primarily in its reconstruction from original 
sources of aspects of economic life in Jerusa- 
lem and the premodern Middle East in gen- 
eral that are not well known. It sheds light on 
the workings of economic institutions and on 
conditions that shaped the material welfare of 
the urban population. The book thus lays the 
groundwork for future research on market 
regulation, guild arrangements, and business 
practices in other branches of the city's econ- 
omy. The study also reveals, in passing, the 
complexity of thought and ideological posi- 
tions that underlay economic policy and be- 
havior in Jerusalem—illustrating, for exam- 
ple, how the pursuit of profit was often 
mitigated or camouflaged by a social ethic 
promoting equity, the protection of consum- 
ers, and other goals. These conflicting forces 
within the economy, and the debates over 
economic conduct, can provide insights into 
the interplay of thought and behavior in pre- 
modern society, and merit closer attention in 
future research. 

Jerusalem's realities were clearly not iden- 
tical to those of other Ottoman cities, nor was 
the 16th century representative of all other 
periods in the region's past. Detailed case 
studies of Ottoman cities and their economies 
by André Raymond, Suraiya Faroghi, this 
reviewer, and others display some of this 


diversity. In this respect, Cohen's work 
makes an important contribution that extends 
beyond Jerusalem's experience: it fits an- 
other piece into the larger puzzle of Middle 
Eastern economic history, drawing it a step 
closer to the goal of a composite portrait 
attentive to the variations among places and 
the changes over time. 


Abraham Marcus is associate professor of 
history at the University of Texas at Austin 
and author of The Middle East on the Eve of 
Modernity: Aleppo in the Eighteenth Century 
(Columbia University Press, 1989). 


Embassy to Constantinople: The Travels 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, intro- 
duced by Dervia Murphy, ed. by Christopher 
Pick. New York: New Amsterdam Books, 
1988. 221 pages. Acknowl. to p. 222. Index to 
p. 224. $30.00. 


Reviewed by Roderick Sarell 


Miss Dervla Murphy republishes Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s ‘‘Embassy Letters” with 
a full biographical introduction setting Lady 
Mary’s life against the background of the 
social and political scene in early 18th-cen- 
tury England. Thus are put in context Lady 
Mary’s defiance of her father’s marriage 
plans, her elopement with Wortley Montagu, 
and the circumstances of Wortley Montagu’s 
nomination in 1716 as ambassador to the 
Ottoman sultan, Ahmed III. 

To Lady Mary’s great joy Wortley Mon- 
tagu decided to travel overland to Turkey. 
Although his embassy was a failure and he 
was recalled after only 16 months, it gave rise 
to the enduring treasure of the ‘‘Embassy 
Letters," which Miss Murphy summarizes in 
a chronological narrative to elucidate the 
text. The letters, quoted in full, are of partic- 
ular interest to the modern reader for their 
picture of conditions in Germany and Bohe- 
mia ravaged by war for many years, the 
splendor and wealth of the Viennese aristoc- 
racy, and the depopulation of Serbia by the 
devastating passage of Ottoman armies for 
centuries. 


Miss Murphy is less than fair to Wortley 
Montagu for the failure of his attempted 
mediation between the sultan and the Austri- 
ans. No such mission could have succeeded 
in the face of the resolute veto of the Austrian 
commander-in-chief, Prince Eugene of Sa- 
voy. He was convinced that after his victo- 
ries of 1716 another season was necessary 
finally to put an end to Ottoman aggression. 
In this campaign Belgrade was recovered and 
the Ottoman army destroyed. The Austrians 
then made peace at Passarowitz in 1718 on 
their own terms. 

To contemporaries, the sensation of Lady 
Mary's letters was their first-hand account, 
by a cultivated social equal, of life in the 
harems of the immensely wealthy rulers of 
the Ottoman Empire of the period. The com- 
fort, luxury, and elegance of the furnishings 
and clothing; the high status of their slaves; 
and, outside the narrow circle of the great 
houses, the striking physical beauty revealed 
in the nakedness of the hammams (baths)— 
due possibly to the century-long recruitment 
to the harems of the beautiful rather than the 
propertied. Lady Mary notes the great free- 
dom of behavior afforded by the veil and the 
financial independence enjoyed by Muslim 
women. These revelations were matched in 
lasting fame by the discovery of the Turkish 
technique of inoculation against small pox by 
the use of the small pox virus itself. 

The journey home by sea to Genoa, then 
over the Alps to France, gave scope for Lady 
Mary to evoke the poetry of classical history 
and mythology in the Dardanelles, on the 
Greek coast, and in North Africa. 

The text is enlivened by well-chosen 
prints, mainly from the Searight collection in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, and is an- 
notated to explain obscurities. The prints of 
the seraglio and of Santa Sophia strain artistic 
license somewhat. 

There are some misprints: on p. 8 the title 
“Lady” should appear before ‘‘Mary’’; on p. 
134 the word for bazaar is Cargi, pronounced 
charshi; on pages 142 and 146, the contrary of 
Büyük is küçük (kuchuk)—little. 


Sir Roderick Sarell, KCMG KCVO, was the 
British ambassador in Turkey from 1969 to 1973. 
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The Fertile Crescent, 1800-1914: A Doc- 
umentary Economic History, by Charles 
Issawi. Oxford and New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1988. xv + 476 pages. Append. to p. 
480. Bibl. to p. 493. Indices to p. 502. $36.00. 


Reviewed by Regat Kasaba 


The series of books on the economic history 
of the Middle East that Charles Issawi under- 
took to write some 20 years ago has been 
completed. With the addition of The Fertile 
Crescent, 1800—1914, there are now four well- 
researched collections of documents on the 
social and economic structure of the Middle 
East during the 19th century. 

This final volume covers the region within 
the present-day states of Iraq, Syria, Leba- 
non, Israel, and Jordan. It is presented in a 
manner similar to that of previous volumes, 
which covered the Middle East in general, 
Iran, and Turkey. The book begins with a 
general introduction by the author, followed 
by six sections on general and social devel- 
opments, trade, transport, agriculture, indus- 
try, and finance and public finance. Each of 
these sections is introduced by Issawi and 
each contains from 14 to 36 selections of 
documents drawn from unpublished and of- 
ten relatively inaccessible sources that are 
located either in Europe or in the region 
itself. 

According to the author, the 19th century 
was essentially a period of expansion for the 
economy of the Fertile Crescent. He demon- 
strates the remarkable increases and im- 
provements that took place in crucial sectors 
of the economy between the Napoleonic 
Wars and World War I. Between 1825 and 
1910-11, for example, the total trade of the 
region increased approximately twelvefold. 
To the extent that it can be inferred from tithe 
collections and export volumes, agricultural 
production registered some impressive gains 
as well in both relative and absolute terms. 
Even the manufacturing sector, which is gen- 
erally thought to have suffered a general 
decline under the influence of foreign compe- 
tition, is shown to have recovered, especially 
in Syria during the middle decades of the 19th 
century. 
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Issawi shows that in most cases economic 
expansion was related to the growing con- 
tacts between the Fertile Crescent and the 
world economy. The unprecedented growth 
of imports and exports is perhaps the clearest 
indication of this dimension, but one can 
make the same argument in relation to the 
expansion of agricultural production which 
primarily affected cash crops. The improve- 
ments in the means and methods of transpor- 
tation, communication, and education played 
important roles in supporting the economic 
transformation of the region. They were re- 
alized, for the most part, with the help of 
foreign capital. 

The fruits of the economic growth that 
occurred under European influence were not 
distributed evenly either across the vast 
geography of the Fertile Crescent or among 
the various social groups who inhabited this 
territory. Geographically, Issawi draws a 
clear distinction between Syria (including 
present-day Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Is- 
rael) and Iraq. In general terms, Syria con- 
tained the more dynamic and wealthier econ- 
omy but here too there were differences 
between the coastal region and the areas of 
wheat and cotton farming that expanded and 
became wealthier and, on the other hand, 
areas such as Latakia that turned into relative 
backwaters during the 19th century. The 
main beneficiaries of these changes were 
landlords and Christian merchants as op- 
posed to small peasants or Muslim and Jew- 
ish merchants, who either maintained their 
holdings or were impoverished during this 
century. 

The construction and presentation of the 
economic history of the Middle East in a 
meaningful context for the political history of 
the region would be inconceivable without 
Issawi's pathbreaking studies. The word 
seminal is overused and is consequently 
somewhat depreciated. When one reads 
books such as this, however, one wishes that 
these words were reserved to describe the 
works of such authors as Issawi who truly 
inspire and lead the way. It is hard to imagine 
any study of the social and economic trans- 
formation of the Middle East in the modern 
era not benefiting from an examination of the 


documentation in this book and from the 
clear and valuable essays. 


Reşat Kasaba, Jackson School of Interna- 
tional Studies, University of Washington 


The History of al-Tabari, vol. 1: General 
Introduction and From the Creation to 
the Flood, tr. and annotated by Franz 
Rosenthal. Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1989. xx + 371 pages. Bibl. to p. 
386. Index to p. 413. $49.50 cloth. $24.50 
paper. 


Reviewed by Eric Ormsby 


The current work is the first volume in an 
ambitious and laudable venture: the complete 
translation into English of the great history of 
Abu Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Jarir al-Tabari 
(839-923), one of the most remarkable ge- 
niuses in the long history of Islam. Several of 
the 38 projected volumes have already ap- 
peared out of sequence; indeed, Professor 
Franz Rosenthal, the translator of this vol- 
ume, has also contributed the final volume. 
Nevertheless, this first volume is of the ut- 
most importance, not only for its masterful 
translation of the first 200 pages of the Leiden 
edition of the History (with reference also to 
the Cairo edition), but also for its superb and 
extensive biographical and bibliographical es- 
say on al-Tabari the man and scholar. 

Rosenthal's biography of al-Tabari, which 
occupies almost half of his ‘‘General Intro- 
duction," is easily the most accessible and 
interesting discussion in English of the great 
historian, Quran commentator, and jurispru- 
dent. In addition, there is an illuminating 
description of al-Tabari' s works (pp. 80—134), 
as well as a classified list by subject of his 
entire oeuvre (pp. 152-4). Appropriately, 
Rosenthal devotes most of his attention to the 
Ta'rikh al-rusul wa'l-muluk, the vast annalis- 
tic history on which al-Tabari's renown 
chiefly rests, but he constantly draws as well 
on other works, especially the Quran com- 
mentary, both in his discussion and in the 
translation. 


No one familiar with Rosenthal's earlier 
translations will be surprised to learn that his 
present rendering of an exceedingly difficult 
text is superbly done. The English prose is 
limpid and graceful, a delight to read; this is 
no mean achievement when one considers 
the original, which not only swarms with the 
names of the transmitters and informants on 
whom the ever scrupulous al-Tabari relied 
but presents as well numerous textual diffi- 
culties. In contrast, the translation sustains 
an admirable narrative clarity throughout. 
The material of this volume, as Rosenthal 
remarks (p. 160), represents ‘‘a commentary 
on Genesis, chapters 1-10'' and contains an 
abundance of legendary and mythic reports 
of great interest. Al-Tabari's discussion on the 
nature of time (pp. 171-94) will be particularly 
important to students of Islamic thought. 

More than one-third of the volume is de- 
voted to Rosenthal's discussion of al-Tabari 
(pp. 5-154) and his works. Almost every page 
is enlivened with some vivid detail. In de- 
scribing al-Tabari's education, for example, 
Rosenthal unobtrusively provides a wealth of 
telling detail, often anecdotal and memora- 
ble, on the Islamic tradition of talab al-'ilm, 
the ‘‘pursuit of knowledge” (pp. 17-21). The 
presentation is so skillfully made that the 
relative paucity of hard facts about al-Tabari 
the individual is momentarily overcome. Ju- 
diciously sifting available evidence, Rosen- 
thal creates a credible portrait; the reader 
learns not only of al-Tabari’s teachers and 
travels and of the various disciplines of which 
he was master, but of his physical appearance 
and diet, his table manners, his daily work 
routine, and his sense of humor. This is 
exemplary scholarship and should be re- 
quired reading for all those interested in 
Islamic intellectual history. 

The book itself has been impeccably pro- 
duced. This is good news, and the SUNY 
Press is to be commended, especially as some 
of its publications of recent years had been 
quite slipshod. The transliteration of Arabic 
terms is meticulous (although Rosenthal’s 
dissenting remarks, on p. 146, should have 
been heeded in the guidelines for the series), 
and full diacritical marks are provided. This 
reviewer noted only one typographical error 
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(p. 41, note 152) and one misspelling (p. 39: 
‘‘alright’’). 


Eric Ormsby, Associate Professor, Institute 
of Islamic Studies, and Director of Libraries, 
McGill University 


The History of al-Tabari, vol. 30: The 
Abbasid Caliphate in Equilibrium, tr. and 
annotated by C.E. Bosworth. Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1989. xxviii + 
335 pages. Bibl. to p. 349. Index to p. 365. 
$49.50 cloth. $24.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Khalid Yahya Blankinship 


This volume comprises a translation of part 
of the massive chronicle compiled by Abu 
Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Jarir al-Tabari (225~ , 
310 AH/839-923 AD), itself perhaps the most 
important of all literary sources for early , 
Islamic history. It contains that part of al- 
Tabari’s work covering the years 169-193 
AH/785-809 AD, including the reigns of the 
Abbasid caliphs al-Hadi and al-Rashid. For 
Abbasid political history at this period espe- 
cially, al-Tabari constitutes one of the main - 
sources, his narratives often giving more de- . 
tail than other works provide. : 

Like other medieval chroniclers, al-Tabari 
tends to concentrate on events at court in the 
capital city, in this case the Abbasid court at 
Baghdad. He deals with several episodes 
there at great length, such as the death of 
al-Hadi and the enthronement of al-Rashid, 
al-Rashid’s attempts to regulate the succes- 
sion of his sons, and the downfall of the 
Barmaki family. Much of the rest of the 
narrative is taken up with the appointments 
and removals of various governors, suppres- 
sion of rebellions, especially those led by 
Alids, and personal descriptions of the two 
caliphs. 

Despite this episodic treatment, this vol- 
ume of al-Tabari actually contains a broader 
variety of subjects than is found in some of 
the other volumes. Although they might seem 
disappointing for social history at first glance, 
his narratives need to be mined for the enor- 
mous amounts of detailed social and eco- 
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nomic information they contain, which 
makes them more useful in this respect than 
other contemporary chronicles. 

Not only is al-Tabari a fundamental source 
for the early Abbasid period, but the present 
translation by British scholar C.E. Bosworth 
is outstanding. The translation itself is crisp 
and as accurate as possible, given the obscu- 
rity of some of the text, and Bosworth has 
also provided the volume with maps and 
genealogical charts, which make a handy 
reference for the text. The 1,128 footnotes 
constitute a running commentary on the text 
that identifies most of the persons and places 
mentioned, elucidates obscure words, and 
gives extensive references identifying parallel 
passages in other sources. Some might think 
that these notes are a bit much, but they may be 
skipped by the casual reader, while the inter- 
ested one will find them most enlightening. One 
of the primary difficulties in dealing with Is- 
lamic history in general and the Abbasid period 
in particular has been its incoherence, caused 
largely by its never having been studied in the 
detail it warrants; Bosworth’s work is, there- 
fore, a most welcome contribution. 

Considering the high quality of this work 
and its importance for anyone interested in 
Abbasid history, it would be petty to speak of 
any minor faults. Indeed, owing to the exten- 
sive commentary found in the translator’s 
notes, the translation will need to be con- 
sulted as much as the original, even though it 
cannot supersede it, and that is as much as 
any translation can hope to achieve. 


Khalid Yahya Blankinship, Department of 
History, University of Washington 


The Middle East on the Eve of Modernity: 
Aleppo in the Eighteenth Century, by 
Abraham Marcus. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1989. xiv + 336 pages. Ap- 
pend. to p. 341. Notes to p. 385. Gloss. to p. 
388. Bibl. to p. 400. Index to p. 418. $40.00. 


Reviewed by Margaret Meriwether 


In his tour of 18th-century Aleppo, which be- 
gins in the city’s imperial setting and ends in its 


neighborhoods (p. 329), Abraham Marcus of- 
fers an ambitious social history of unusual 
scope and breadth. He addresses numerous 
aspects of urban life—from political factional- 
ism to attitudes toward death and dying— 
including social structure, international trade, 
work and the local economy, women and the 
family, religion, popular culture, public health, 
urban services, neighborhood life, and privacy. 
This study is one of the most important recent 
additions to the historiography of the Middle 
Eastern city and to the ongoing revision of 
18th-century Ottoman history. It provides a 
critical baseline against which changes in the 
19th century can be assessed and therefore also 
contributes to an understanding of the transfor- 
mation of the Middle East in the last two 
centuries. 

It is in the depiction of the daily lives of the 
population that this work is most original and 
makes its most significant contribution. Mar- 
cus’ discussion of three topics stands out— 
organization of work and the local economy, 
family structure, and neighborhood dynamics. 
The mahkama sharia (religious court) ar- 
chives, his major source, provide particularly 
rich documentation, which Marcus has used to 
show the multitude of variables that influenced 
structures and behavior in these areas. He chal- 
lenges some of the assumptions so often made 
about premodern society—that neighborhoods 
were socially homogeneous, for example. 

Throughout the book the author returns to 
several critical themes: the relationship be- 
tween public and private spheres; the role of 
the state in people’s lives; and the way in 
which the city was governed, provisioned, 
protected, and provided with services in the 
absence of corporate institutions and exten- 
sive government involvement. Ultimately, 
Marcus tries to recreate the values, attitudes, 
and motivations of these 18th-century urban- 
ites. His most significant conclusion here con- 
cerns the role of Islam in the overall cultural 
setting. Although ''Islam loomed large in local 
life ... how false it would be to ascribe all 
thought and behavior to it” (pp. 331-2). 

In a work that covers so much ground it is 
inevitable that some topics are treated more 
satisfactorily than others. In his discussions 
of politics, the social order, and regional and 


international trade, Marcus has successfully 
synthesized extensive material, but has not 
broken new ground. His discussion of poli- 
tics, for example, includes some new evi- 
dence on the factional fighting of the late 18th 
century, but does not change the accepted 
view of the political dynamics of the city as 
first laid out by Herbert Bodman and Albert 
Hourani 20 years ago.! Some topics, on 
which the author's research and conclusions 
are most original, if more fully discussed would 
clarify the process by which he arrived at these 
conclusions and the precise evidence on which 
they are based. These criticisms are not meant 
to detract in any way, however, from the 
author's exciting and innovative work. 

Marcus has also accomplished something 
that too few Middle Eastern scholars manage 
to do—he has written a book that is accessible 
and interesting to students and professors, to 
specialists and nonspecialists. The book, if it 
were affordable, would make an excellent 
teaching text and thus fulfill one of the author's 
goals in writing it. It is readable, without sacri- 
ficing complexity. For historians who are not 
Middle East specialists, the book puts Middle 
Eastern social history into the mainstream of 
social historical writings on other parts of the 
world. For the specialist, the book offers new 
evidence on important and little-studied topics 
and fresh insights into Middle Eastern society 
prior to the dramatic changes of the 19th cen- 
tury. It is also a useful synthesis of existing 
research and a model for the creative ways in 
which the mahkama sharia archives can be 
used. This book lays the groundwork for fur- 
ther research for many years to come. 


Margaret Meriwether is associate professor 
of history at Denison University. 


The Ottoman Empire and the World- 
Economy, ed. by Huri Islamoglu-Inan. Cam- 
bridge and New York: Cambridge University 


1. Herbert Bodman, Political Factions in 
Aleppo, 1760-1826 (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1963); Albert Hourani, **Ot- 
toman Reform and the Politics of Notables,” in 
Beginnings of Modernization in the Middle East, 
ed. by William Polk and Richard Chambers (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1966). 
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Press; and Paris: Editions de la Maison des 
Sciences de l'Homme, 1987. Studies in Mod- 
ern Capitalism. xi + 383 pages. Notes to p. 
456. Index to p. 481. $69.50. 


Reviewed by Judith E. Tucker 


Some 15 years ago, the academic challenge to 
the dominant paradigms of Middle East stud- 
ies began to receive a wide hearing in the field 
of Middle East history. As the basic tenets 
and methods of both Orientalism and mod- 
ernization theory were scrutinized and found 
wanting by a new generation of historians, 
the 1970s was, for the field, a decade of 
critique and intellectual confrontation. The 
present volume, edited by Huri Islamoglu- 
Inan, demonstrates the extent to which that 
critique has matured and, indeed, spawned 
alternative approaches to the historical study . . 
of the region. 

As the title of the book suggests, the world- 
system approach serves as the organizing 
framework for most of the 17 papers, written 
on different aspects of Ottoman history from 
the 16th through the 19th centuries. The 
strengths of the world-system paradigm are 
made clear at the outset, both in the editor's 
useful introduction and in four papers sug- 
gesting the ways the world-system approach 
can be applied to the study of Ottoman his- 
tory. The central theme is well argued: Otto- 
man history needs to be studied through an 
integrated vision of the ways in which the 
history of the empire intersected with a grow- 
ing European world-economy. Such a simple 
shift in perspective explodes old dichoto- 
mous myths of cultural essentialism, of tradi- 
tion versus modernity, and of decline versus 
Western progress and expansion. Readers 
are invited instead to reconceptualize Otto- 
man history as the history, at least after the 
16th century, of incorporation into, and 
peripheralization by, a European-centered 
world-system. 

Islamoglu-Inan and many of her contribu- 
tors are alive to the dangers, as well as the 
benefits, of such an approach: the argument 
may well be overstated if the world-system 
perspective is applied in ‘‘economistic”’ 
ways. The world-economy did not expand 
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into nothingness. The historical specificity of 
different areas in the Ottoman Empire—the 
social and political structures of regions as 
diverse as Anatolia, Egypt, or Mount Leba- 
non—and the ways in which these structures 
shaped the specific nature of economic trans- 
formation emerges as a strong secondary 
theme of the book in many papers, including 
those by Suraiya Faroghi and Donald Qua- 
taert on Anatolia, and Peter Gran and Alan 
Richards on Egypt. Overall, this theme is 
rather better represented in the numerous 
papers dealing with the Ottoman heartland: 
of the fourteen papers that leave the purely 
theoretical or empirewide plane, only three 
focus primarily on the Arab provinces and 
one on the Balkans. That historians of the 
Ottoman heartland should gravitate more 
readily toward a world-system paradigm re- 
flects, understandably, their natural interest 
in the history of empire, of ‘‘decline,’’ and of 
the changing fortunes of Ottoman political 
power and economic clout. Historians of the 
Arab world in the Ottoman period have been 
more concerned, by and large, with specific, 
local developments, although the ways in 
which an understanding of the workings of 
the world-system can help to explain eco- 
nomic and political development in the Arab 
provinces is made abundantly clear in Roger 
Owen's chapter on Lebanon. 

The book suggests future paths for re- 
search as well. Proponents of the world- 
system approach, as represented in this 
book, have hitherto been most successful in 
tracing and explaining the major economic 
developments in the agriculture and trade of 
the empire, but have not dealt as effectively 
with subjects such as the nature of state 
power and the mechanisms of state legiti- 
macy. The importance of the Ottoman state, 
in all phases of its history, is beyond dispute. 
The process of the transformation of that 
State, in the context of peripheralization, is 
less well understood. As the editor points 
out, the idea that the state was weakened or 
simply ‘‘declined”’ as a consequence of incor- 
poration into the world-economy does not 
clarify the specific, and by no means unilin- 
ear, changes in the power and ideology of the 
state that occurred across the 17th, 18th, and 


19th centuries. She suggests, aptly, that the 
political-ideological practices ‘‘in the context 
of the social-economic dynamic’’ need to be 
studied. Certainly this is a point well taken. 
The study of the various components of civil 
society—peasants, artisans, merchants, 
women, and others—in relation to both the 
state and local power will be an important 
component in future research agendas. The 
"economism" of the world-systems ap- 
proach can, at times, remove the people from 
history. Some of the papers in this volume, 
largely through their silence on the issue, do 
underscore the need to explore popular re- 
sponses to, and initiatives in the face of, the 
process of peripheralization. 

Islamoglu-Inan has performed a great ser- 
vice by collecting and interpreting much of 
the recent work that employs a world-system 
approach in the study of Ottoman history. It 
is regrettable that such a strong and repre- 
sentative collection is not available in a pa- 
perback edition for classroom use. 


Judith E. Tucker, Department of History and 
Center for Contemporary Arab Studies, 
Georgetown University 


Al-Tabari—The Early Abbasi Empire, 
vol. 1: The Reign of Abu Ja‘far al-Man- 
sur, AD 754—775, tr. by John Alden Wil- 
liams. Cambridge and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1988. xx + 239 pages. 
Table to p. 241. Append. to p. 245. Bibl. to p. 
247. Index to p. 263. $49.50. 
Al-Tabari—The Early Abbasi Empire, 
vol. 2: The Son and Grandsons of al- 
Mansur—The Reigns of al-Mahdi, al- 
Hadi, and Harun al-Rashid, AD 775-808, 
tr. by John Alden Williams. Cambridge and 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1989. xviii + 317 pages. Table to p. 319. 
Appends. to p. 322. Bibl. to p. 325. Index to 
p. 342. $54.50. 


Reviewed by Donald P. Little 


Translations, Professor John Alden Williams 
observes in his introduction to this volume, 
are slow vehicles for advancing an academic 


career. Although they require the mastery of 
two languages and, in the case of a text of 
classical Islamic history, familiarity with in- 
tricate subject matter, translations of sources 
are not regarded as original contributions to 
knowledge as are secondary studies based on 
primary sources. Williams avers that transla- 
tions are transparent and vulnerable, and 
errors can be easily detected and gleefully 
proclaimed by other scholars, especially an 
Arabic text as difficult and impervious as 
al-Tabari's Ta'rikh al-rusul wa'l-muluk, a 
work replete with obscure allusions and spas- 
tic syntax. But Williams doth protest too 
much. After all, he has himself built a distin- 
guished career in Islamic studies, largely by 
making Arabic texts accessible to Anglo- 
phones. His present work, though not im- 
maculate, is clean enough to inspire the re- 
spect and gratitude of his readers and 
reviewers. 

It is impossible, however, to review The 
Early Abbasi Empire without reference to 
The History of al-Tabari currently being pub- 
lished in the Biblioteca Persica series. Wil- 
liams has himself already published a volume 
in this series.! In fact, according to Williams, 
both volumes of The Early Abbasi Empire 
were supposed to be published in the State 
University of New York Press (SUNY) se- 
ries, and he complains in his introduction of 
“the long delay while the volumes were in the 
hands of the Persian Heritage Series” (vol. 1, 
p. xiii; vol. 2, p. x). What is more, volume 30 
of this series, The Abbasid Caliphate in Equi- 
librium by C.E. Bosworth,? is devoted to two 
of the reigns covered by Williams in his 
second volume: al-Hadi and Harun al- 
Rashid, so that scholars have the unex- 
pected, if unusual, opportunity to compare 
two translations of a long stretch (220 Arabic 
pages) of the same text. There undoubtedly 
will be a SUNY version of all the material 
already translated by Williams in the future. 
For the time being, spot checking his work 
with Bosworth's confirms the suspicion that 


l. The History of al-Tabari, vol. 27: The 
Abbasid Revolution (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1985). 

2. Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1989. 
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it is possible for two Arabists to deliver sound 
but distinctive English versions of the same 
text. In general, Williams has tried to make 
al-Tabari readable in '*vivid and vigorous" 
English (vol. 1, p. xii); Bosworth has aimed at 
explicating and amplifying the text for the 
reader, often with additions and interpola- 
tions, usually with a more literal approach 
than that of Williams. One sample should 
suffice to show the results: 


Williams, vol. 2, p. 141: “By God, had I 
not sworn an oath on my accession never 
to slay a Hashimi, I wouldn't bandy words 
with you, I'd put you to death!" Then he 
turned to Musa al-Hadi, and said, ‘‘Musa, I 
enjoin you by every duty you owe me, if 
you come to rule after me, do not equivo- 
cate about these two men for a single 
hour!" 

Bosworth, p. 12: ‘‘By God, if it were not 
for the fact that I have laid upon myself, 
before God, a charge when He invested me 
with this office (i.e., with the caliphate) that 
I would never kill a Hashimite, I would not 
have argued with you like this but would 
have killed you outright!" Then he turned 
to Musa al-Hadi and said, “O Musa, I 
solemnly adjure you, by my own right (to 
this office), that if you succeed to this 
position of authority after me, you do not 
engage in disputation with these two for a 
single moment!" 


Apart from stylistic considerations, the 
only substantive difference in translation 
emerges in the last clause, where Bosworth's 
more literal rendering of alla tunazirahuma is 
also more accurate. His effort to elucidate the 
text, even at the risk of burdening it, is also 
evident in the number of footnotes: 1,128 to 
Williams’ 296. Here the difference arises 
mainly from Bosworth’s herculean effort to 
identify every proper name mentioned by 
al-Tabari, whereas Williams is more selective 
in this respect. Each frequently records infor- 
mation not mentioned by the other, however, 
and the wise reader may regard their labors 
as complementary and reap double benefit. 
The same holds true for the translation as a 
whole. 
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To do full justice to the current feast of 
early Abbasid *"Tabariana,"' one should men- 
tion Franz-Christoph Muth's Der Kalif al- 
Mansur im Anfang seines Kalifats (136/754 
bis 145/762),3 which contains 2,517 notes for 
176 pages of al-Tabari's text. 


Donald P. Little, Institute of Islamic Studies, 
McGill University 


ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


The Arab Economy in Israel: The Dynam- 
ics of a Region's Development, by Raja 
Khalidi. London and New York: Croom 
Helm, 1988. Distrib. Routledge, New York. 
219 pages. Appends. to p. 231. Refs. to p. 
240. Index to p. 248. $49.00. 


Reviewed by Vivian A. Bull 


A number of economic studies of the West 
Bank and Gaza have appeared in the last 20 
years, but few studies have been concerned 
with the Arabs living within the state of 
Israel. It could be argued that these people, 
who hold Israeli passports and who can vote 
in Israeli elections, need not be considered 
separately from other Israelis. Raja Khalidi 
demonstrates that although one might expect 
some degree of assimilation within the econ- 
omy of Israel to have taken place over time, 
in reality integration has not occurred be- 
tween the Arabs living in Israel and the 
Israeli economy as a whole. Khalidi proceeds 
to identify a separate Arab economy within 
Israel and to show that, despite economic 
interaction, there has not been economic 
convergence in trade and financial arrange- 
ments. 

Khalidi suggests that the appropriate way 
to study his subject is within the framework 
of regional analysis. This approach encour- 
ages a focus on the issues that have tended to 
divide the populations, and the author sug- 
gests that this particular approach might be 


3. Frankfurt: Verlag Peter Lang, 1987. 


most useful when considering the economic 
life of minority groups in other parts of the 
world. 

The analysis begins with a review of recent 
economic and sociopolitical studies on this 
specific population. To support a regional 
economic approach, the author presents four 
defining factors of the Arab region—‘‘state 
policy, geophysical features, social and polit- 
ical characteristics, and economic differen- 
tials" (p. 28)—and then shows the ways in 
which these elements can serve both as bar- 
riers and as incentives to the region's devel- 
opment. 

The exogenous factors in the regional de- 
velopment model are state and national eco- 
nomic policies that have had an impact on the 
region. These policies have been determined 
with little apparent concern for the welfare of 
the Arab sector. The author suggests that 
there are now new possibilities for, with a 
greater awareness, ''the different sectors of 
the Arab population are able to perceive 
themselves not as isolated local minority 
groups, but as part of a significant national 
minority, with the potential confidence and 
strength to play a serious role in determining 
its own affairs” (p. 60). 

The endogenous economic factors are 
identified in three chapters dealing with agri- 
culture, labor, and industry and commerce. 
The information is extensive and draws upon 
field surveys as well as on traditional sources 
of data. Throughout the discussions, the in- 
formation is presented in terms that are rele- 
vant to regional development analysis. De- 
spite certain handicaps and barriers, both the 
Arab agricultural and industrial and commer- 
cial sectors have developed a distinct growth 
base and pattern, while the evolution of the 
Arab labor force ‘‘has been overwhelmingly 
determined by (Israeli) national priorities” 
(p. 113). 

Khalidi sets forth a persuasive argument 
for viewing the Arab community in Israel in 
the context of a regional development model, 
and he urges that consideration of this type of 
analysis be applied to other situations as well. 
The author challenges the reader to utilize 
new modes of analysis, while also presenting 


a comprehensive study of the plight and 
possibilities of the Arab economy in Israel. 


Vivian A. Bull, Department of Economics, 
Drew University 


Arabs and Nubians in New Halfa: A Study 
of Settlement and Irrigation, by Muneera 
Salem-Murdock. Salt Lake City: University 
of Utah Press, 1989. xv + 187 pages. Gloss. 
to p. 190. Bibl. to p. 197. Index to p. 205. 
$30.00. 


Reviewed by Ismail H. Abdalla 


The study of development projects in Africa 
has continued to attract many social scien- 
tists, especially anthropologists interested in 
documenting socioeconomic transformation. 
The focus of this book is the large-scale, 
capital-intensive irrigation settlement of New 
Halfa in Sudan. 

Salem-Murdock argues that dependency 
models that underscore the disarticulation of 
capitalist and precapitalist modes of produc- 
tion are of limited utility as analytic tools for 
the study of a development project like that 
of New Halfa. Such models presuppose an 
internal homogeneity in peasant production 
that is rarely accurate. Through case studies 
of several Nubian and Arab farmers in the 
irrigation scheme, the author demonstrates 
that the economic impact of the scheme on 
farmers has been anything but uniform. She 
shows that ethnicity, gender, education, and 
marifa (connections) determine farmers' con- 
trol or lack of control over land, availability 
of irrigation water, use of pesticides, labor, 
and marketing. Educated male Nubian farm- 
ers who are well connected to officials in the 
scheme or to the banking business are more 
likely to succeed than female Nubians or 
uneducated Arab farmers who in the past 
practiced pastoral nomadism. 

To say this is to state the obvious, for it is 
hard to see how the outcome could be other- 
wise. The scheme was designed to resettle 
the Nubians displaced by the construction of 
the Aswan High Dam. The significance of 
Salem-Murdock's study lies elsewhere. Her 
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study shows, for example, that sedentary 
Nubians keep herds and, conversely, many 
Shukriyya Arab herders have turned to farm- 
ing. Although the ''peasantization"" of the 
pastoralists was one of the aims of the irriga- 
tion scheme's planners, the ‘‘pastoraliza- 
tion’’ of the settled Nubian farmers was not 
anticipated. When pastoralization occurred, 
it caught officials off guard, and they failed to 
incorporate this development effectively in 
the cultivation cycle. Also, the cultivation of 
sorghum proved more profitable to farmers 
than that of cotton, the officially mandated 
crop. 

The study emphasizes the fact that farmers 
and pastoralists on the scheme make rational 
economic decisions with regard to how they 
may best take advantage of the resources 
available to them and that these decisions are 
often in conflict with official policies aimed at 
extracting surplus from agriculture. Many 
entrepreneurial Nubian farmers ended up 
controlling production on lands greater in 
size than those to which they were officially 
entitled. According to the author this factor 
accounts for a growing stratification among 
Nubians and for the appearance of an incipi- 
ent class of clients. She concludes by noting 
that the settlement scheme at New Halfa has 
failed to meet its production targets or 
achieve the anticipated financial benefits to 
the state. 

The author seems to argue her case from 
the perspective of a formalist economic the- 
ory. Consonant with that theory, farmers in 
the scheme should be allowed to make their 
own crop-planting decisions, for they are 
economic creatures motivated by a desire for 
accumulation, competition, and profit. Un- 
fortunately, only a few of the farmers she 
studied could be termed as ones motivated by 
purely economic considerations only. In the 
case of the Shukriyya pastoralists, whose 
limited wants in general militate against ac- 
cumulation and competition, the formalist 
interpretation is even less useful. 

Despite these minor theoretical problems, 
Salem-Murdock’s book is an excellent anal- 
ysis of the socioeconomic transformation that 
has occurred in the New Halfa irrigation 
settlement. It is essential reading for those 
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involved in planning and especially for those 
administering such development projects. 


Ismail H. Abdalla, Department of History, 
College of William and Mary 


Development and Change in Highland Ye- 
men, by Charles F. Swagman. Salt Lake 
City: University of Utah Press, 1988. xviii + 
175 pages. Notes to p. 185. Gloss. to p. 189. 
Bibl. to p. 196. Index to p. 200. $35.00. 


Reviewed by Robert D. Burrowes 


This book is a comparative study of the 
efforts of local development associations 
(LDAs) in two large adjacent subprovinces in 
the western central highlands of North Ye- 
men. It seeks with considerable success to 
explain why the process of local-level rural 
development was far more successful in the 
subprovince of Anis than in Jibal Rayma 
during the decade of the early 1970s to the 
early 1980s. 

The study consists of two major parts. The 
first describes the two settings and their pop- 
ulations, and documents the qualitative and 
quantitative differences in development ef- 
forts by the LDAs in the two areas. The 
second part, the bulk of the study, attempts 
to explain why these efforts were far more 
successful in Anis than in Jibal Rayma. The 
first part is made difficult to read in places by 
some uneven anthropological theory and eth- 
nographic data. A picture of the two areas and 
of the role of LDAs in recent years in Yemen 
does emerge, however, and a strong case is 
made for the study of LDA activities in these 
areas during this period as a way of answering 
key questions about the requisite conditions for 
local development. The relative success of the 
Anis LDA is made clear; its 1,000 kilometers of 
feeder roads versus just 100 kilometers for Jibal 
Rayma is only the most dramatic of several 
performance measures. 

Swagman makes a good case against argu- 
ments that rely heavily on the differences in 
economic resources, physical accessibility, 
and historical experiences in the decade of 
revolution and civil war to explain the dif- 


ferent outcomes. Although Jibal Rayma is 
more remote from the national capital than 
Anis, both areas were peripheral to the major 
events of the 1960s, are isolated and mostly 
mountainous, and have been awash since the 
mid-1970s with cash remittances from over- 
seas employment. Clearly, and much to the 
surprise of this reviewer, the absence of roads 
in Jibal Rayma appears to be more a matter of 
will than of geographic or economic factors. 

The author is most convincing in his em- 
phasis upon traditional sociopolitical factors: 
tribal organization and its constellation of 
power and ideology. Unified tribal organiza- 
tion, coextensive with the administrative unit 
of the modern state and a tribal ideology of 
unity and cooperation in Anis, facilitated the 
performance of modern development tasks 
by a new corporate entity, the LDA. By 
contrast, the work of the Jibal Rayma LDA 
was hamstrung by an essentially nontribal 
and fragmented, if not atomistic, pattern of 
social organization and political power. 

Swagman uses a broad brush and the re- 
sults of this study are not fully convincing. 
The data are sometimes sparse and poorly 
marshalled, and the theoretical argument is 
thin and lacking in subtlety in places. For 
these and other reasons, some anthropolo- 
gists will probably take issue with Swagman's 
conclusions and the paths he follows to reach 
them. Nevertheless, his effort is a useful start, 
and the results merit further refinement and 
testing in other settings. His main argument is 
compelling to this student of politics and for- 
mer director of a rural development project that 
failed (in an area of Yemen eerily like Jibal 
Rayma), containing as it does a plausible expla- 
nation for this particular failure. 


Robert D. Burrowes, Middle East Center, 
Jackson School of International Studies, 
University of Washington 


GEOGRAPHY 


Middle East Patterns: Places, Peoples, 
and Politics, by Colbert C. Held. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1989. xxi + 385 pages. 


L 


Notes to p. 392. Gloss. to p. 398. Chart to p. 
399. Bibl. to p. 408. Index to p. 442. $59.50 
cloth. $22.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Gerald Blake 


This substantial volume will undoubtedly be 
widely adopted as a mid-level text for college 
courses, especially in North America. Com- 
prehensive in scope, it is amply illustrated 
with 62 maps and 83 black-and-white photo- 
graphs. The chapters are usefully structured 
and subsectioned. Most of the photographs 
were taken by Colbert Held during 15 years 
of service with the US Department of State in 
the Middle East. The author's style is gener- 
ally lively and readable. His attempt to min- 
imize technical terms for the benefit of read- 
ers with little or no background in academic 
geography is largely successful. Middle East 
Patterns can be recommended to general 
readers with confidence. 

Part 1 of this two-part book—Physical and 
Cultural Geography—covers historical geog- 
raphy; physical features, climate, soils and 
vegetation; cultural patterns, including lan- 
guages and religion; land use; natural re- 
sources; industrial development and transport; 
settlements; and geopolitics. Part 2—Regional 
Geography—somewhat ambitiously attempts 
an overall geographical study of each of the 17 
states selected by the author as his Middle 
East. The exclusion of Sudan and Libya, no 
doubt due to space constraints, is a pity for 
both are integral parts of most standard defini- 
tions of the Middle East. The book also has a 
useful glossary, a bibliography comprising 
some 250 entries, and an ample index. 

The bibliography appears to overlook a 
number of important sources including the 
second edition of The Middle East: A Geo- 
graphical Study,! which is probably the clos- 
est rival to Middle East Patterns, and The 
Cambridge Atlas of the Middle East and 
North Africa.? The author's policy on citation 


1. Peter Beaumont et al., The Middle East: 
A Geographical Study, 2nd ed. (London: David 
Fulton, 1988). 

2. Gerald H. Blake et al., The Cambridge 
Atlas of the Middle East and North Africa (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987). 
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is also puzzling. For example, readers are not 
given the sources of some controversial facts 
and figures, such as Jewish and Arab popu- 
lation distributions under the UN Partition 
Plan (p. 175) or numbers of Palestinian refu- 
gees in 1948-49 and 1967 (p. 178). Similarly, 
the original sources for some of John Cotter's 
excellent maps is acknowledged, but for oth- 
ers no source is given. 

As an introduction to the complexities of 
the geography of the region, Middle East 
Patterns makes a most welcome contribu- 
tion. As the first regional geography of the 
Middle East by an American author in over 
25 years, it is long overdue. The most valu- 
able feature of the book, as well as the source 
of its inevitable weakness, is its comprehen- 
sive coverage. Without dispensing with es- 
sential facts and figures, Held manages to 
introduce the reader to almost all of the key 
geographical themes in the contemporary life 
of 17 Middle Eastern states—an enviable 
achievement. At times the detail is tantaliz- 
ingly thin, explanations are rather superficial, 
and certain themes cry out for much greater 
emphasis, especially ecological and demo- 
graphic problems. 

These are, however, small defects in a 
volume that covers so much ground with 
considerable accuracy and understanding. In 
Middle East Patterns readers now have a 
first-class geographical text offering breadth 
and evenness of treatment, thus complement- 
ing existing geographical texts that empha- 
size selected, detailed case studies.? 


Gerald Blake, Department of Geography, 
University of Durham 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 


Purity and Pollution in Zoroastrianism: 
Triumph over Evil, by Jamsheed K. 


3. Alasdair D. Drysdale and Gerald H. 
Blake, The Middle East and North Africa: A Po- 
litical Geography (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1985); William B. Fisher, The Middle East: 
A Physical, Social and Regional Geography, 7th 
ed. (London: Methuen, 1978). 
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Choksy. Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1989, xxvii + 137 pages. Append. to p. 143. 
Notes to p. 157. Gloss. to p. 164. Bibl. to p. 
177. Index to p. 185. $22.50. 


Reviewed by K.D. Irani 


This study of the Zoroastrian notions of pu- 
rity and pollution discusses the relation of 
practices to beliefs. In successive chapters it 
presents the so-called laws of purity; the 
primary ritual of purification, purification on 
specific occasions, and purity in daily life. 
The last chapter relates the symbolism of the 
purification practices to eschatology. A use- 
ful glossary and bibliography are included. 

The account is extracted mainly from Mid- 
die Persian texts written in the Sasanian 
period, later commentaries, and priestly 
practices. It is an excellent presentation, 
which gathers and organizes material, and 
provides theological reasons resting on the 
appropriate mythology. 

The rituals of purification as techniques of 
combating pollution are derived from the 
major theme of Zoroastrian theology—the 
conflict between good and evil—because pol- 
lution is viewed as the work of the evil spirit, 
spreading harm and suffering. 

The nature of the pollution is ambiguous. It 
may be spiritual, material, or both. Because 
the major source of pollution was a dead 
body, one is inclined to think of the polluting 
harm of infection. The author tells us, how- 
ever, that the ancient and medieval Magi did 
not possess a scientific knowledge of pathol- 
ogy. For them pollution was caused not by 
germs, but by spiritual, supernatural forces 
arising directly from evil. Hence, the author 
concludes, demonology and not hygiene or 
health was the basis of this belief. This is not 
a tenable contrast, however, for the Magi did 
not face the contemporary distinction be- 
tween scientific and religious thought. Thus, 
if the suffering of disease was taken by them 
to be evil and if the purification procedures 
were adequate to combat the pollution, what 
they prescribed was clearly an empirical 
achievement in hygiene, even though it was 
formulated in the sources of the contagion, 
not of bacteria, but of evil influence. What 


can be recognized as a scientific achievement 
is in no way diminished because it was for- 
mulated in a religious framework. 

Sometimes Zoroastrians believed that such 
ritual operations could be employed to gain 
spiritual purification. The manner by which a 
physical procedure can generate spiritual 
consequences is indeed a perplexing subject. 
In the last chapter the author argues that the 
rituals function symbolically and present 
analogies to stages in eschatology. His elab- 
orations provide interesting insights into my- 
thology. 

From time to time, however, Choksy 
seems to imply that purificatory practice has 
an effective role, over and above a symbolic 
one, in salvation. This argument may stem 
from his metaphysical view that ''there is no 
religious dichotomy between matter and spir- 
it" in Zoroastrianism (p. xvii). Zoroastrian 
theology from the time of the prophet onward 
has, however, consistently made a sharp dis- 
tinction between the menog (the spirit) exis- 
tence and the getig (the material). The issue 
of the relevance of ritual purification to spir- 
itual upliftment remains unresolved. What is 
one to make of the statement on p. 118 that 
**Nirang may be consumed and is believed to 
purify the soul because it is a product of a bull 
that has been consecrated by priests through 
the ritual power of holy words during the 
Nirangdin ceremony?’’ How can this be rec- 
onciled with the teachings of the prophet in 
the Gathas (Zoroastrian holy scriptures) that 
good thought and intent in action constitute 
the sole basis for justification and salvation of 
the soul? Or consider the idea that rituals 
assist in the expulsion of evil of which the 
author says, ‘“This notion whereby the mean- 
ing of purity and purification is linked to the 
need for spiritual and physical salvation, is 
the vital and organizing power of Zoroastrian 
religious life” (p. 112). The religious teach- 
ings of Zarathustra are characteristically eth- 
ical and not ritualistic. They teach that it is 
through the grasping of Asha (Truth) by the 
Vohu-mana (Good-Mind), innate in each per- 
son, that one can act to promote the Truth. 
The individual bears the responsibility of this 
choice, and the rightness of this choice is the 
basis of salvation. In this religion of moral 


striving the notion of ritual purity is hardly a 
vital impulse; it is irrelevant to religious life. 

Ritual purification did appear and became 
significant at a particular period in the history 
of Zoroastrianism. It did not belong to the 
original vision of the prophet, however, nor 
does it have a significant role in the life of the 
religious community today. If the reader can 
place the subject as a historical element in the 
complex transformations of the tradition, 
then this book can be a valuable, accurate, 
and well-presented account of a set of rituals 
prevailing in a certain world view at a period 
in Zoroastrian history. 


K.D. Irani, Department of Philosophy, City 
College of New York 


Roots of North Indian Shi‘ism in Iran and 
Iraq: Religion and State in Awadh, 1722- 
1859, by J.R.I. Cole. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1988. xiv + 290 pages. 
Gloss. to p. 295. Bibl. to p. 315. Index to p. 
327. $38.00. 


Reviewed by David Gilmartin 


As Professor Cole notes in his introduction, 
the history of the Shi‘i ulama in India is one 
that has received little treatment. Now an 
excellent study of the development of the 
Shi‘i ulama in the most important Shi‘a-ruled 
state of post-Mughal India, Nawabi Awadh, 
has been published. For both historians of 
Muslims in India and historians of Shi‘ism 
generally, Cole provides insights that will 
force the rethinking of many widely accepted 
generalizations. By examining an important 
group of Shi‘i ulama centered in Lucknow, 
the author has shown that international con- 
nections and political conditions shaped a 
different social and political role for the Shi'i 
ulama in Awadh from that played by Sunni 
ulama in Delhi. For those interested in the 
more general history of Shi'ism, Cole has 
shown that generalizations about the inherent 
antipathy of the modern Shi'i ulama toward 
the state (a view derived largely from the 
study of Iran) must be modified in the face of 
the evidence from Awadh. 
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The greatest strength of this book lies in 
the extensive use of the writings of the ulama 
themselves, contained largely in a wealth of 
Persian and Arabic manuscripts in India. In 
utilizing these sources (as well as other, more 
traditional sources), Cole is able to evaluate 
not only the social and political milieu in 
which the ulama operated in Awadh, but also 
the social and religious issues that the ulama 
debated. He delineates clearly the close con- 
nections between the intellectual develop- 
ment of the Shi'i ulama in Awadh and devel- 
opments in the shrine cities of Iraq. Indeed, 
he shows that the triumph of the rationalist 
Usuli position among the ulama in Lucknow 
in the late 18th and early 19th centuries was 
closely tied to Awadhi contacts with Iraq. At 
the same time, he argues convincingly that 
the distinctive development of the Awadh 
ulama reflected political and social develop- 
ments in Awadh. Drawing on Weberian mod- 
els and categories, Cole demonstrates that 
the dominance of the Usuli position among 
the ulama was related closely to the increas- 
ing privileged position of the ulama as they 
became the formal religious ‘‘establishment”’ 
under the Awadh Nawabs. The author does 
not suggest that this development was with- 
out its ambiguities, but rather argues that it 
showed the flexibility of ulama ideology, as 
the ulama adapted to changing political cir- 
cumstances and to their own changing class 
composition. 

Cole's study is sensitive to changing social 
contexts and rich in theoretical insights and 
description. If the book has a weakness, it is 
in pressing, occasionally, its conclusions fur- 
ther into the realm of a general social history 
of Awadh than the material on the ulama 
warrants. Although the author provides con- 
siderable material on social classes and on 
popular religious observances in Awadh, his 
attempts to draw conclusions on the broader 
development of communalism in the 19th 
century based on his analysis of the Nawabi 
ulama is weak. Much of his argument on the 
relationship between the ulama and the ''so- 
cial closure” of the community is suggestive; 
an understanding of the late 19th and early 
20th-century development of communalism 
under direct British rule requires a broader 
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canvas than can be developed in a study 
focused largely on the Nawabi ulama. Cole's 
suggestion that his book should be seen as a 
critical contribution to an understanding of 
the general development of Muslim separat- 
ism detracts from the substantial contribution 
it makes as a pathbreaking study of an impor- 
tant group of ulama during a critical transi- 
tional period in India's history. 

This book's creative, wide-ranging use of 
sources and lucid argument will serve both 
historians of modern India and those inter- 
ested in the broader development of Shi‘i 
Islam. 


David Gilmartin, Department of History, 
North Carolina State University 


The Sufi Path of Knowledge: Ibn al-Ar- 
abi’s Metaphysics of Imagination, by 
William C. Chittick. Albany: State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 1989. xxii + 381 
pages. Notes to p. 413. Bibl. to p. 417. 
Indices to p. 478. $74.50 cloth. $24.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Hermann Landolt 


The present study is best described, in the 
author's own words, as ''an attempt to lead 
the reader into Ibn al-Arabi’s own universe in 
a language accessible to non-specialists” (p. 
xx). Like Professor Chittick's earlier work of 
a similar nature, The Sufi Path of Love: The 
Spiritual Teachings of Rumi,' the book is 
essentially an anthology of Sufi thought, Ibn 
al-Arabi’s Al-Futihat al-Makkiya being se- 
lected this time as virtually the exclusive 
sourcebook. More than 600 passages from 
this monumental work, which by itself con- 
sists of four large volumes in the traditional 
editions, are translated here in an exemplary 
fashion and explained by way of a simple 
running commentary. The material is ar- 
ranged according to a broad thematic 
scheme, with the following terms serving as 
major headings: overview, theology, ontol- 
ogy, epistemology, hermeneutics, soteriol- 
ogy, and consummation. Exhaustive indices, 


1. Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1983. 


including a useful list of translated passages, 
help to make this work—devoted to the 
teaching of one of the most controversial 
among all Sufi authorities—an extremely 
valuable tool for further research as well. 

In his introduction, Chittick speaks with 
admiration and gratitude of three '*seminal" 
(p. xix) studies preceding his own: Henry 
Corbin’s Creative Imagination in the Sufism 
of Ibn Arabi,? Toshihiko Izutsu’s Sufism and 
Taoism: A Comparative Study of Key Philo- 
sophical Concepts,? and the more recent Le 
Sceau des saints: prophétie et sainteté dans 
la doctrine d’Ibn Arabi by Michel 
Chodkiewicz.* He also makes it clear, how- 
ever, that he does not wish to adopt the 
**personal predilections” or “limitations” of 
either among the former two. 

Corbin's ‘‘intellectual presence" (p. xxii) 
may be perceived in the subtitle of the pre- 
sent work, which seems, however, more in 
line with Izutsu's thematic approach and 
analysis, except that the text analyzed by 
Izutsu is the far more ''esoteric" Fusus al- 
Hikam. Chittick also shares with Izutsu in 
particular a lack of concern for questions of a 
historical nature. Izutsu partially compen- 
sates for this through brilliant insights and 
clear analysis of thought, while Chittick's 
presentation is more kaleidoscopic in nature, 
perhaps due to his overriding concern to 
convey the message of the Futühat as faith- 
fully as possible. Yet, in the final analysis, 
one keeps wondering what that message ac- 
tually is and why the shaykh became so 
famous with friends and foes alike. Even if it 
may be true, as Chittick argues, that there is 
“no special internal reason” why his follow- 
ers would have extracted the term wujiid 
from his writings and ‘‘placed it at the center 
of their concerns" (p. xviii), it is nevertheless 
difficult to see why ‘‘a book devoted to Ibn 
al-Arabi, famous as the great spokesman for 
the Oneness of Being, should end not with 


2. Tr. by R. Mannheim. (Princeton, NJ: 
Bollingen Series XCI, 1969); original French edi- 
tion, Paris: Flammarion, 1958. 

3. Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1983; first edition, Tokyo: Keyo University, 
1966. 

4. Paris: Gallimard, 1986. 


Oneness, but with duality, which can never 
be escaped in our relationship with the One" 
(p. 357). Perhaps Chittick's forthcoming 
study on ‘‘Rumi and Wahdat al-Wujud"' (re- 
ferred to on p. 382) will provide further 
discussion of this all-important point. 


Hermann Landolt, Institute of Islamic Stud- 
ies, McGill University 


LITERATURE 


Mother Spring, by Driss Chraibi, tr. by 
Hugh Harter. Washington, DC: Three Conti- 
nents Press, 1989. 118 pages. $18.00 cloth. 
$8.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Aida A. Bamia 


Having long been preoccupied with two ma- 
jor themes—the situation of North African 
workers in France and the conflict of civili- 
zation—Driss Chraibi, a prolific Moroccan 
novelist writing in French, now focuses his 
attention on a different topic. Mother Spring 
looks closely and critically at the advent of 
Islam among the Berbers. The novel marks a 
shift in Chraibi’s interests, a change that 
began in his preceding book, The Flutes of 
Death.! 

The novel, a quest for the Berber identity 
traced back to the pre-Islamic period in Mo- 
rocco, is set on two time levels: in addition to 
the present, addressed in the epilogue, there 
is the distant past described in the ‘‘First 
Tide," while the more recent past is the 
subject of the ‘‘Second Tide.” The latter is 
concerned with the Islamization of the Mo- 
roccan Berbers under the leadership of Oqba 
ibn Nafi. The epilogue deals with a theme 
dear to Chraibi, as it places the Berbers living 
in the country in a position of confrontation 
with the central authority of the government. 

Chraibi’s usual sense of humor, with a 
degree of irony, brings the reader forcefully 
to the center of the action. The Berbers are 
portrayed as a united group relying on a 


1. Washington, DC: Three Continents 


Press, 1985. 
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simple weapon—patience—that throughout 
history has proved efficacious in the face of 
various foreign invasions. A sample of that 
killing patience and a studied naivete are 
revealed in the epilogue. The feigned passiv- 
ity of the people maddens the government 
representatives and defeats their efforts at 
modernizing the Berber village. The epi- 
logue, usually found at the conclusion of a 
novel, is instead placed by Chraibi ahead of 
the main text. This epilogue is slightly mis- 
leading, however, as it presages a lighter 
novel than the following parts prove to be. 
Eager to ascertain the strong links of the 
Berbers with the land of the Maghrib, Chraibi 
dwells heavily on historical events. All 
through the book, written in the form of a 
flashback, there is an ominous echo of the 
past resounding into the future and predicting 
it. 

The novel is, in a certain way, a vision of 
the future as suggested by a quotation offered 
at the beginning of the novel and attributed to 
the Prophet Muhammad: ‘‘Once again Islam 
will become the stranger it was in the begin- 
ning." The apprehension of the novel's main 
character, Azwaw Ait Yafelman, toward Is- 
lam and the Arab conquest resides in the 
message of the new religion. It aims at the 
souls of the people, not their land; and hence 
its dangerous nature. Tireless and shrewd, 
Azwaw perfects a scheme. He advises his 
people to convert to Islam instead of oppos- 
ing the Arab conquest and then to conquer it, 
patiently from inside. He becomes an imam 
and makes use of the practice of the athan 
(the call to prayer) to warn his. brothers of 
oncoming dangers. He thereby catches Oqba 
ibn Nafi and his army in a trap that proves 
fatal to them. 

The novel reveals the dilemma and seem- 
ingly contradictory position of the Berbers 
who profess Islam yet reject the Arabs who 
brought them the Islamic faith. The novelist 
balances this situation with the expression of 
a deep admiration for Oqba, the conqueror of 
the souls and not of the lands, a flattering 
description of Islamic principles, a delight in 
Quranic recitations, an affection for the po- 
etry of the religious texts, and a respect for 
the unity and discipline of the Arab armies. 
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He writes, describing the soldiers on their 
horses, ‘‘ they were not ten thousand 
combatants on their mounts, but a single 
being, a single entity, living and vibrating 
from the hoofs to the human word” (p. 80). 
The author alludes to the origin of the Ber- 
bers, a long-debated issue that offers many 
theories. Chraibi traces their roots back to 
Palestine. Sharing a common ancestry with 
the Jews of Morocco, both communities dem- 
onstrate a spirit of cooperation and mutual 
respect. To reinforce this theory, the novelist 
attributes the reference to the origin of the 
Berbers—made in the form of a revelation— 
to a Jewish character called Azoulay. 

The English translation of La Mère du 
Printemps, (Um al-Rabia) renders success- 
fully the spirit of the French text, but it fails 
to reproduce the harmonious flow of the 
language. For purposes of clarity, the trans- 
lator freely shortens certain sentences or 
compresses the ideas. Although certain omis- 
sions serve the English text, others are det- 
rimental. On p. 107, **du verte méme de la 
vie" has been rendered ‘“‘green ornamenta- 
tion.” The French *'pour lui comme pour elle 
... " has been omitted entirely. 

Mother Spring remains, nevertheless, a 
valuable addition to the list of translated 
Maghribi novels. It sheds light on a new trend 
in Chraibi’s concerns, marking a turning 
point in his literary production. 


Aida A. Bamia, Department of African and 
Asian Languages and Literatures, University 
of Florida 


Speak, Bird, Speak Again: Palestinian 
Arab Folktales, ed. by Ibrahim Muhawi and 
Sharif Kanaana. Berkeley: University of Cal- 
ifornia Press, 1989. xix + 379 pages. Ap- 
pends. to p. 404. Bibl. to p. 412. Index to p. 
420. $40.00 cloth. $14.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Zeina Azzam Seikaly 


Be careful not to fall into an abandoned well, 
where, as everyone knows, the jinn dwell. 
Never look back when traversing certain 
pomegranate patches. And always, always 


greet a ghoul with ‘“‘assalamu alaykum” upon 
meeting him or else he will proceed to crush 
your bones into fine powder. 

Such are the lessons one gleans from Mid- 
die Eastern and North African folktales, 
whose plots offer everything from magic and 
supernatural interventions, to humor and in- 
trigue, to moralistic warnings. Rarely is one 
invited to delve beyond the formulaic fea- 
tures of these tales and understand them as 
symbolic microcosms of the society that cre- 
ated them, however. 

It is this understanding that Muhawi and 
Kanaana set out to impart in Speak, Bird, 
Speak Again. The editors present 45 popular 
folktales, recorded verbatim from various 
parts of Palestine between 1978 and 1980, and 
place them within the Palestinian social and 
cultural context. The native Palestinian au- 
thors skillfully combine the approaches of the 
humanities and the social sciences in this 
undertaking. Muhawi, a scholar in English 
language and literature, and Kanaana, an 
anthropologist, met as professors at Birzeit 
University, where they began a collaborative 
effort to collect, transcribe, and translate ‘‘as 
many types of tales from as wide a range of 
raconteurs possible” (p. xii). 

The entries are grouped and analyzed ac- 
cording to life passages, the dynamics of 
family relations, the individual's associations 
with society and interdependence with the 
environment, and the relationship between 
human and divine. The majority of the tales 
highlight the individual and the family, deal- 
ing with such themes as the struggle over 
inheritance, the isolation felt by a new bride, 
the power of women's sexuality, the con- 
straints involved in choosing one's mate in 
marriage, the husband-wife relationship, sex- 
ual honor, the inability to bear children, and 
the hostility among sisters-in-law and co- 
wives. Many of the plots are about the expe- 
rience of women in Palestinian society, 
undoubtedly because the storytellers them- 
selves most often are women. In the collec- 
tion under review only three of the 17 racon- 
teurs are men. 

Storytelling has been an art form largely 
practiced by older women who, by virtue of 
their age and wisdom, wield authority in the 


culture. The ‘‘tales empower the women who 
narrate them to traverse, in their speech, the 
bounds of social convention" (p. 12); they 
can talk freely about taboo subjects such as 
sex, incest, and infidelity. The authors note 
that women's socioeconomic role in the tradi- 
tional Palestinian family promotes a certain 
objectivity, which allows them to ‘‘observe the 
society and weave plots for the folktales from 
the materials of their daily experience” (p. 18). 

The excellent introduction is supplemented 
by copious footnotes that illuminate linguistic 
and dialectical nuances and explain social 
and cultural practices. The unedited, direct 
translation is superb; both Arabic and non- 
Arabic speakers will understand and enjoy 
the texts easily, and scholars from various 
disciplines will benefit from this painstaking 
work. The meticulous transliteration is based 
on the colloquial Arabic of Palestine, because 
the tales are part of the country's rich oral 
tradition. A detailed section, entitled ‘‘Folk- 
loristic Analysis," identifies the narrators 
and classifies each tale according to an estab- 
lished typology. This section also lists paral- 
lels for the tales in other Arab countries and, 
where appropriate, in non-Arab areas close 
to Palestine. 

Beyond the recording of this important 
component of Palestinian cultural history—a 
monumental task in itself—Speak, Bird, 
Speak Again provides a valuable elucidation 
of the dynamics of Palestinian society. Al- 
though the folktales are charming and enter- 
taining in their own right, Muhawi and 
Kanaana's work demonstrates as well the 
organic connection of the stories with Pales- 
tinian life. 


Zeina Azzam Seikaly is a member of the 
editorial committee of Middle East Report 
and an M.A. candidate in sociology at 
George Mason University. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Gardens of Paradise: The History and 
Design of the Great Islamic Gardens, by 
John Brookes. New York: New Amsterdam 
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Books, 1987. 230 pages. Chron. to p. 234. 
Bibl. to p. 236. Index to p. 240. $33.00. 


Reviewed by Safei El-Deen Hamed 


'The garden as a symbol of paradise has often 
been associated with the Islamic faith. John 
Brookes traces this concept through the en- 
tire history of Islam. In addition, he examines 
both the relevant pre-Islamic and modern 
periods. Unfortunately, Gardens of Paradise 
promises too much to too many readers. 

Initially, the author states that his work is 
written for the '*would-be" designer of Is- 
lamic gardens. À close reading reveals that 
the book falls somewhere between the needs 
of a serious designer and those of the general 
public and thus ends up being neither a com- 
prehensive reference nor a **how to”? manual. 
Considering the extent of its biographical sur- - 
veys and descriptions of historic sites, the book 
is a useful companion for the inquisitive tourist . 
traveling in Muslim regions. . 

The text is divided into 10 chapters. Nei- 
ther the introduction nor the foreword pro- 
vides a conceptual plan to guide the busy 
reader throughout the text. The first three 
chapters introduce the subject, examine the 
idea of the garden as a symbol of paradise, 
and trace the historical origin of the Islamic 
garden. The next four chapters explore the 
different regions where great Islamic gardens 
are found, such as Spain, Iran, India, North 
Africa, Egypt, Sicily, and the successor states 
of the Ottoman Empire. Chapter 8 examines 
water and plants as the major design elements 
of Islamic gardens. Chapter 9 is somehow 
misplaced, attempting to assess the Islamic 
garden today and to reflect on its future. These 
topics are hastily addressed and would fit better 
within an epilogue. The last chapter, entitled 
“Notes on Designing a Garden,” seems alien 
and contributes far less to the book's main 
purpose than the other chapters. 

Is Gardens of Paradise a fresh contribution 
to the literature? Neither the topic nor the 
approach are new, yet the book contains 
insights into the spiritual qualities of Islamic 
gardens, the symbolic significance of calligra- 
phy, and the contrast between Western and 
Muslim attitudes toward aesthetics. The text, 
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written in a more ‘‘conversational’’ than ac- 
ademic style, is generously illustrated with 
miniatures, engravings, maps, illustrations, 
and black-and-white photographs (although 
these are somewhat poorly arranged). The 
accompanying captions make the book both 
informative and stimulating. 

Compared with other books on the subject, 
however, Brookes' work is overly ambitious, 
attempting to examine both the history and 
the design of Islamic gardens. Although his 
historical descriptions are thorough, his de- 
sign essays are not; no methodical analysis 
nor evaluation criteria are applied to the 
various sites. 

The author, a British landscape designer 
and director of a school of design in West 
Sussex, has written several books on the 
subjects of gardening and landscape design 
but the study of Islamic gardens seems to be 
a recent interest. This is suggested by his 
selected bibliography, which lacks important 
references including Norman Newton's De- 
sign on the Land, Geoffrey and Susan Jelli- 
coe's The Landscape of Man, and John and 
Ray Oldham's Gardens in Time. 

In the last two decades, several books have 
been written on this topic. It may be argued 
that Brookes is more enthusiastic than Eliz- 
abeth MacDougal and Richard Ettinghausen, 
who edited The Islamic Garden in 1976, and 
Jonas Lehrman, who published Earthly Par- 
adise in 1980. Readers, therefore, will look 
forward to a more mature second edition of 
Gardens of Paradise. 


Safei El-Deen Hamed is a professor of envi- 
ronmental planning at the University of 
Maryland, College Park. 


Recent Publications 


GENERAL 


Amnesty International Report 1989. New York: 
Amnesty International, 1989. 310 pages. Appends. 
$10.00 paper. Reviews Amnesty International’s 
work and concerns in 133 countries, grouped by 


region. Appendices include listings of missions 
accomplished in 1988, news releases, addresses of 
Amnesty International offices around the world, 
and selected international and regional human 
rights treaties. (LIL) 

An Ancient Egyptian Herbal, by Lise Manniche. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1989. 176 pages. 
Appends. Gloss. Chron. Bibl. Index. $19.95 paper. 
A guide to 94 species of plants and trees used by 
Egyptians in the pre-Islamic period for medicinal, 
cosmetic, culinary, and other purposes. (JAD) 
Phoenician Farewell: Three Generations of Lebanese 
Christians in Australia, by Jim McKay. Melbourne, 
Australia: Ashwood House, 1989. xii + 147 pages. 
Appends. Bibl. Index. $A22.50 paper. A study of 
one of Australia’s oldest immigrant populations. 
Examines the first generation of Lebanese immi- 
grants in the late 19th century and analyzes 
changes in the ethnic structure and identity of 
succeeding generations. (JMM) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


American Doctoral Dissertations on the Arab 
World: Supplement, August 1981-December 1987, 
ed. by George Dimitri Selim. Washington, DC: 
Library of Congress, 1989. xiii + 265 pages. Index. 
$15.00. This is the second supplement to a work 
originally published in 1976. The volume contains 
2,142 citations, listed alphabetically by author. Ac- 
cess is also available through a subject index. (SG) 
Encyclopedia of Associations: International Organiza- 
tions, 23rd ed. Part 1: Descriptive Listings to p. 842. 
Part 2: Indices to p. 1,433. Supplement to p. 1,575. 
Detroit, MI: Gale Research, 1989. $390.00. A guide 
to over 8,000 international nonprofit membership 
organizations, including multinational and binational 
groups, and national organizations based outside the 
US. Includes trade, business, and commercial orga- 
nizations; educational, scientific, cultural, social wel- 
fare, and medical groups; and religious, fraternal, 
athletic, and veterans associations; among others. A 
second volume contains geographic, executive office, 
and alphabetized indices. (K AH) 

The Europa World Year Book, 30th ed. London: 
Europa Publications, 1989. Distrib. Gale Research, 
Detroit, MI. Vol. 1: International Organizations; 
Afghanistan to Jordan. xx + 1,526 pages. Index. 
$400.00. Vol. 2: Kampuchea to Zimbabwe. xiv + 
1,527-3,037 pages. Index. $400.00. Part one, Inter- 
national Organizations, surveys United Nations 
bodies, regional organizations, and alliances. Part 
two contains individual country studies, providing 
statistical data; a detailed survey of history, gov- 
ernment, economic and educational facilities, and 
climate; and a directory of government, media, 
religious, financial, and commercial offices; among 
others. (SG) 

The International Who's Who 1989-90, 53rd ed. 
London: Europa Publications, 1989. Distrib. Gale 


Research, Detroit, MI. xx + 1,726 pages. $230.00. 
Contains over 19,000 biographies with details of 
place of birth, parentage, marriage, children, and 
leisure interests. This new edition contains over 
1,500 new entries; existing entries have been re- 
vised and updated. (JR) 

Iran: A Country Study. Washington, DC: US Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1989. 4th ed. xxxiv + 344 
pages. Tables. Bibl. Gloss. Index. n.p. This vol- 
ume is part of the Area Handbook series prepared 
by the Federal Research Division of the Library of 
Congress. The study addresses Iran's political, 
economic, social, and national security systems. 
Contributors include Shaul Bakhash, Eric Hoog- 
lund, Angus MacPherson, Joseph A. Kechichian, 
and Houman Sadri. (JR) 

The Middle East, 7th ed. Washington, DC: Con- 
gressional Quarterly, 1990. ix + 329 pages. Biogs. 
Chrons. Docs. Bibl. Index. n.p. paper. Includes 
articles on petroleum affairs, arms sales, US and 
Soviet policies toward the region; also contains a 
series of country profiles. Tables, charts, and maps 
are found throughout the work. (JR) 


DICTIONARIES 


Glossary of the Third World: Words for Under- 
standing Third World Peoples and Cultures, by 
George Thomas Kurian. New York: Facts On File, 
1989. vii + 300 pages. Append. n.p. A companion 
volume to the Encyclopedia of the Third World, 
this work contains over 10,000 words in 70 lan- 
guages, spoken in 120 countries. Access is by 
alphabetical listing. Includes cultural, economic, 
historical, and political terms. An appendix lists 
world language families. (JAD) 

Historical Dictionary of Tunisia, by Kenneth J. 
Perkins. Metuchen, NJ and London: Scarecrow 
Press, 1989. African Historical Dictionaries, no. 
45. xxvi + 234 pages. Bibl. $29.50. Contains de- 
tailed annotations of historical figures, institutions, 
events, and modern-day individuals. Also includes 
a chronology from the Carthaginian period to 1988, 
a dynastic table, an introductory text, and an 
86-page bibliography of books and articles. (SG) 
Modern Hebrew-English Dictionary, by Avraham 
Zilkha. New Haven, CT and London: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1989. vi -- 305 pages. Append. $25.00 
cloth. $8.95 paper. This Hebrew-to-English dictio- 
nary contains over 20,000 listings. It emphasizes 
modern spoken Israeli Hebrew and, accordingly, 
includes media terms, colloquialisms, and bor- 
rowed words. The dictionary also features a special 
section listing Hebrew acronyms, their full mean- 
ing in Hebrew, and their English equivalents. (SG) 
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Foreign Relations of the United States, 1955-1957, 
vol. 18: Africa, Washington, DC: US Government 
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Printing Office, 1989. xxi + 860 pages. Index. n.p. 
paper. Includes material on US policy toward 
Algeria in the pre-independence period; and US 
political and economic relations with Libya, Mo- 
rocco, Sudan, and Tunisia. (SG) 


GEOGRAPHY 


The Scientific Results of the Royal Geographic Soci- 
ety's Oman Wahiba Sands Projects, 1985—1987. 
Muscat, Oman: Office of the Adviser for Conser- 
vation of the Environment, Diwan of Royal Court, 
1988. Journal of Oman Studies, special report no. 
3. xx + $76 pages. Gloss. £40.00. Contains 51 
reports, grouped in sections concerning ‘‘Earth 
Sciences,” Biological Resources," and '*Econo- 
my and Society." Reports include ''Agriculture 
and Human Resources," ‘‘Traditional Crafts: 
Products and Techniques," and ''Markets and 
Marketing: Interdependence and Change in the 
Local Economy." Numerous charts, graphs, and 
photographs highlight the volume. (JAD) 

The Sea of Sands and Mists: Desertification—- 
Seeking Solutions in the Wahiba Sands, by Nigel 
Winser. London: Century Hutchinson, 1989. Dis- 
trib. David and Charles, North Pomfret, VT. xxii + 
199 pages. Acknowl. Append. Bibl. Gloss. Index. 
$39.95. Describes an exploration of the Wabiba 
Sands of Oman—a unique desert area containing 
abundant wildlife and plants—by a team from the 
Royal Geographical Society. Includes a section of 
color photographs. (JR) 


CENTRAL ASIA 


The Subtlest Battle: Islam in Soviet Tajikistan, by 
Muriel Atkin. Philadelphia, PA: Foreign Policy 
Research Institute, 1989. Philadelphia Papers Se- 
ries. viii + 66 pages. n.p. paper. This study exam- 
ines the influence of Islam in the Soviet Union, 
focusing on the republic of Tajikistan. The growth 
of Islamic practice in other parts of the Soviet 
Union and the impact of Islamic values from Iran 
and Afghanistan on the Soviet Central Asian re- 
publics are addressed as well. (BJF) 


IRAN 


Buying Security: Iran Under the Monarchy, by Ann 
Tibbitts Schulz. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1989. xi + 192 pages. Appends. Bibl. Index. $22.50 
paper. A case study of Iran's military expenditures 
during the three decades prior to the 1979 revolu- 
tion. The effects of this spending on Iran's foreign 
debt, industrial sector, agricultural sector, and 
employment patterns are considered. (JAD) 

Iran: The Khomeini Revolution, ed. by Martin 
Wright. Essex, UK: Longman, 1989. Countries in 
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Crisis Series. viii + 128 pages. Append. Index. 
£6.95 paper. An account of events leading up to the 
Iranian Revolution and the first 10 years of the 
Islamic Republic. Part one gives a brief historical 
survey; part two examines specific critical issues 
facing Iran. (LIL) 


ISRAEL 


Africa and Israel: Relations in Perspective, by Olu- 
sola Ojo. Boulder, CO and London: Westview 
Press, 1988. xiv + 181 pages. Index. $23.50 paper. 
An examination of the relationship between Israel 
and African states since the 1960s. Attention is also 
given to ties between Israel and South Africa. 
Includes tables containing statistics on trade and 
diplomatic relations. (JR) 

Between Two Administrations: An American-Israeli 
Dialogue, June 1988. Washington, DC: Washington 
Institute for Near East Policy, 1989. viii + 97 
pages. Contribs. n.p. paper. This conference 
paired American and Israeli speakers on themes of 
strategic cooperation. Participants included Dov 
Zakheim, Samuel Lewis, William Hyland, Ezer 
Weizman, Ze'ev Schiff, and Stuart Eizenstat. The 
keynote address by Yitzhak Shamir is included as 
well. (SG) 

Politics in Israel: The Second Generation, by Asher 
Arian. Chatham, NJ: Chatham House Publishers, 
1989. 2nd ed. 314 pages. Notes. Gloss. Index. 
About the Author. $18.95 paper. A paperback 
edition of a book originally published in 1985 and 
reviewed in MEJ vol. 41, no. 2 (Spring 1987). It 
was praised there as a ‘‘much-needed comprehen- 
sive current survey of Israeli politics" and a work 
that ‘‘distinguishes the individuality of the Israeli 
political system while judiciously employing a 
comparative perspective.” This paperback edition 
has been updated to include the results of the 1988 
Knesset election and the formation of the second 
National Unity Government. (SG) 


LEBANON 


Lebanon: A Conflict of Minorities. London: Minor- 
ity Rights Group, 1986. Rev. ed. 22 pages. Notes. 
Bibl. $4.00 paper. Contends that ‘‘civil conflict 
feeds on internal divisions, and had these not 
existed the Lebanese people would undoubtedly 
have closed ranks against the behavior of their 
neighbors" (p. 7). The study explores the historical 
background to the past prejudices and future aspi- 
rations of the various ethnic and religious commu- 
nities in Lebanon. (GIJ) 

Lebanon: Dimensions of Conflict, by Hussein Sir- 
riyeh. London: International Institute for Strategic 
Studies, 1989. Adelphi Papers, no. 243. 84 pages. 
Append. Notes. $9.00 paper. This paper discusses 
Lebanon’s role as a '"*microcosm"' in the region, 


argues that the country has little significance in 
global strategy, and outlines the necessary princi- 
ples essential for a settlement of the civil war. 
(LIL) 


PALESTINE 


The Origins of Palestinian Nationalism, by Muham- 
mad Y. Muslih. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1989. Orig. pub. 1988. xiii + 277 pages. 
Notes. Bibl. Index. $14.50 paper. A paperback 
edition of a book reviewed in MEJ vol. 43, no. 2 
(Spring 1989). It was described there as being *'the 
first work to place the nascent Palestinian identity 
clearly in its wider Arab context.’’ (SG) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


The Armenians: A People in Exile, by David Mar- 
shall Lang. London: Unwin Hyman, 1988. Orig. 
pub. 1981. xii + 203 pages. Bibl. Index. $9.95 
paper. This paperback edition chronicles the his- 
tory of the Armenian people, using their persecu- 
tion by the Ottomans (1895-1922) and their subse- 
quent dispersion as the point of departure. The 
author traces the diverse impact Armenians have 
had in their host countries in such areas as art and 
architecture, commercial enterprise, and cuisine, 
among others. (GIJ) 

The Crescent in the East: Islam in Asia Major, ed. 
by Raphael Israeli. London: Curzon Press; and 
Riverdale, MD: Riverdale Company, 1989. vi 4 
245 pages. $24.00 paper. Contains 12 articles, in- 
cluding ''Islam in Iran: Search for Identity” by 
Amnon Netzer, *'Islam in Contemporary Afghani- 
stan” by M. Jamil Hanifi, and ‘‘Islam and Political 
Integration in Pakistan” by Asaf Hussain. (JR) 
The Formation and Perception of the Modern Arab 
World: Studies by Marwan R. Buheiry, ed. by 
Lawrence I. Conrad. Princeton, NJ: Darwin Press, 
1989. 624 pages. Plates. Index. $29.95. A collection 
of 28 essays by the late Lebanese historian on a 
broad range of topics, grouped into four sections: 
“European Perceptions of the Orient," ‘‘The Su- 
perpowers and the Arab World,” "Economic His- 
tory of the Middle East," and "Intellectual and 
Artistic History.” The essays include ‘‘Changes in 
French Colonial Perceptions, 1780-1830: From the 
New World to Egypt and Algeria," ‘‘External 
Interventions and Internal Wars in Lebanon: 1770— 
1982,” **Beirut's Role in the Political Economy of 
the French Mandate: 1919--1939,”’ ** Alfred T. Ma- 
han: Reflections on Sea Power and on the Middle 
East as a Strategic Concept," and ‘‘Realities and 
Illusions in America's Middle Eastern Policy.” 
(SG) 

The Gulf War, by Edgar O'Ballance. London and 
Washington, DC: Brassey's, 1988. xx + 231 pages. 
Index. $35.95. An exceptionally detailed account 


of the Gulf War up to April 30, 1987. The emphasis 
of the narrative is on military developments, but 
domestic political factors are discussed as well. 
Includes maps and a detailed chronology. (JR) 
The Long Shadow: Culture and Politics in the Mid- 
dle East, by Daniel Pipes. New Brunswick, NJ and 
Oxford, UK: Transaction Publishers, 1988. xxi + 
303 pages. Index. $32.95. A collection of 22 essays, 
divided into 5 sections: ‘‘Islam and Public Life," 
“The Persian Gulf," ‘The Arab-Israeli Conflict,” 
“Terrorism,” and ''The United States and the 
Middle East.” (LIL) 

Middle East Contemporary Survey, vol. 11: 1987, 
ed. by Itamar Rabinovich and Haim Shaked. Boul- 
der, CO: Westview Press, 1989. Published for the 
Dayan Center for Middle Eastern and African 
Studies, Tel Aviv University. xxxviii + 710 pages. 
Index. $89.50. An annual record of recent political 
developments in the Middle East, written by Israeli 
scholars. Part one, "Current Issues," includes 
essays on broad regional issues; part two consists 
of individual country surveys. Maps, tables, and a 
detailed index accompany the text. (LIL) 
Minority Peoples in the Age of Nation-States, ed. by 
Gérard Chaliand, tr. by Tony Berrett. London: 
Pluto Press, 1989. Distrib. Unwin Hyman, Win- 
chester, MA. xiv + 152 pages. $13.95 paper. This 
book seeks to develop a theory of minority tolera- 
tion and persecution. Part one contains case stud- 
ies, including ‘‘The Notion of Minority in Islam" 
by Maxime Rodinson, and ‘‘The Soviet Response 
to the Minority Problem” by René Tangac. Part 
two addresses the concepts of diaspora, genocide, 
and ethnocide. (SG) 

Nuclearisation of the Middle East, by Anoushiravan 
Ehteshami. London: Brassey’s, 1989. xii + 189 
pages. Notes. Append. Index. $39.95. A strategic 
analysis of the Middle East that considers nuclear 
facilities of Middle Eastern states, their potential 
for obtaining nuclear weapons, and the probable 
course of a nuclear exchange. (JR) 

Religion and Political Power, ed. by Gustavo Bena- 
vides and M.W. Daly. Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1989. vii -- 240 pages. Notes. 
Contribs. Index. $44.50 cloth. $14.95 paper. Con- 
tains 12 chapters, based on a seminar, ‘‘Religion 
and Nationalism,” held under the auspices of the 
National Endowment for the Humanities at the 
University of California, Santa Barbara in 1986. 
Includes ‘‘Islam and Political Power in the USSR” 
by Alexandre Bennigsen, ‘‘Islam, Secularism, and 
Ethnic Identity in the Sudan" by M.W. Daly, 
“Privatization of Women’s Role in the Islamic 
Republic of Iran" by Shahin Gerami, and ‘‘Jewish 
Religion(s) and Jewish State: The Case of Conserv- 
ative and Reform Judaism in Israel” by William M. 
Batkay. (SG) 

The Soviet-American Competition in the Middle 
East, ed. by Steven L. Spiegel et al. Lexington, 
MA: Lexington Books, 1988. xiii + 386 pages. 
Index. Contribs. $42.00. A collection of 22 articles 
by Israeli and American scholars and public offi- 
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cials, in seven major sections. Topics addressed 
include arms transfers, military technology, and 
the limits of superpower influence. (LIL) 

The Soviet Union and the Gulf in the 1980s, by Carol 
R. Saivetz. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1989. xii 
+ 139 pages. Append. Bibl. Index. $22.50 paper. A 
case study of Soviet strategy in the Gulf. Chapter 1 
discusses Soviet interpretations of the Iranian Rev- 
olution; chapters 2, 3, and 4 examine Soviet policy 
in the Iran-Iraq war and changes following the 
coming to power of Mikhail Gorbachev. (JR) 

The Superpowers, Central America and the Middle 
East, ed. by Peter Shearman and Phil Williams. 
London and Washington, DC:  Pergamon- 
Brassey's, 1988. xix + 240 pages. Index. $39.50. 
Contains 16 chapters, based on papers presented at 
a conference in 1986 at the University of Essex. 
The book is in three parts: ‘“The Making of US and 
Soviet Policies," ‘‘The Impact of US and Soviet 
Policies [vis-à-vis the Middle East and Central 
America]," and ‘‘Regional Competition and US- 
Soviet Relations.” Contributors include Galia Go- 
lan, Avi Shlaim, and Fred Halliday. (GIJ) 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Economic Cooperation in the Middle East, ed. by 
Gideon Fishelson. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1989. Westview Special Studies on the Middle 
East. xi + 372 pages. Index. $39.50. A collection of 
19 papers, based on a conference held at Tel Aviv 
University in 1986. Includes ‘‘The Economics of 
Occupation in Palestine since 1948 and the Costs of 
Noncooperation'' by Elias H. Tuma, ‘‘A Marshall 
Plan for the Middle East: The US Response” by 
Joyce R. Starr, “A Proposal for a Cooperative 
Water Project: The Aqaba-Eilat Canal/Port’’ by 
Baruch Raz, and ‘‘The Multinational Business De- 
velopment Fund: A Framework for Economic 
Cooperation and Peace in the Middle East” by 
Riad Ajami. (JAD) 

Occupation: Israel Over Palestine, ed. by Naseer 
Aruri. Belmont, MA: Association of Arab-Amer- 
ican University Graduates, 1989. 2nd ed. xxi + 728 
pages. Bibl. Index. $29.00 paper. Contains 24 es- 
says, including ''The United States and the Pales- 
tine Question in the 1980s" by Naseer Aruri, 
"Israel's Search for a Native Pillar: The Village 
Leagues” by Salim Tamari, "Palestine: Land and 
People” by Ann M. Lesch, and “Mass Organiza- 
tions in the West Bank” by Lisa Taraki. (SG) 
The Palestinian Situation, by Sarah Graham- 
Brown. Geneva: World Alliance of Young Men's 
Christian Associations, 1989. iv + 116 pages. Bibl. 
$9.50 paper. Contains a short history of the Pales- 
tine conflict; includes a chapter on the role of the 
YMCA in aiding Palestinian refugees. Photo- 
graphs, drawings, tables, and press extracts sup- 
plement the text. (JR) 
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Towards a Palestinian Entity, by Paul Lalor. Lon- 
don: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1989. 
viii + 35 pages. Bibl. £5.00 paper. This report is 
based on a series of discussions held between 
Israelis and Palestinians at Chatham House in 
March and April 1989. It is divided into four parts: 
“Security Fears;’’ “Options” (including autonomy 
or an independent Palestinian state); ‘‘Obstacles”’ 
(including the question of Jerusalem, settlers, and 
borders); and *'*Mechanisms'' available for peace- 
fully ending the conflict. A select bibliography is 
also included. (GIJ) 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


The Adventures of Ibn Battuta: A Muslim Traveler 
of the 14th Century, by Ross E. Dunn. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1989. Orig. pub. 
1986. xvi + 357 pages. Gloss. Bibl. Index. $12.95 
paper. A paperback version of a book reviewed in 
MEJ vol. 42, no. 3 (Summer 1988). It was praised 
there as a "fascinating book [that] deserves the 
wide readership for which it is written." The book 
follows Ibn Battuta's 29-year journey tbrough 
North Africa, the Middle East, the Indian subcon- 
tinent, Central Asia, and China. (SG) 

Cowha and Cash: The Dutch East India Company in 
Yemen, 1614-1655, by C.G. Brouwer. Amsterdam: 
D'Fluyte Rarob, 1988. 100 pages. Appends. Bibl. 
$8.95 paper. An examination of Dutch exploration 
and trade in Yemen in the early 17th century. 
Reprints of primary documents and period maps 
accompany the text, which is based largely on 
VOC (Dutch East India Company) sources. The 
study emphasizes the difficulties that the VOC 
experienced in these commercial ventures, partic- 
ularly as a result of the competition offered by 
established regional merchants. (SG) 

The Culture and Social Institutions of Ancient Iran, 
by Muhammad A. Dandamaev and Vladimir G. 
Lukonin. Cambridge and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1989. xv + 463 pages. Abbrevs. 
Bibl. Indices. $90.00. A revised and updated edi- 
tion of the authors' Kultura i ekonomika drevnego 
Irana (1980), translated by Philip L. Kohl. The 
book presents a comprehensive study of Achae- 
menid Iran and the growth of the Persian Empire 
from the sixth century BC to the time of Alexander 
the Great. Includes maps and extensive illustra- 
tions. (JR) 

Regional Structure in the Ottoman Economy: A 
Sultanic Memorandum of 1636 AD Concerning the 
Sources and Uses of the Tax-Farm Revenues of 
Anatolia and the Coastal and Northern Portions of 
Syria, by Rhoads Murphey. Wiesbaden, FRG: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1987. xxxvi + 256 pages. Tables. 
Appends. Indices. Gloss. DM74.00 paper. Repro- 
duces in Ottoman Turkish, with English transla- 
tion, a 41-page document, Maliyeden Müdevver 
Register 7075, from the Bagbakanlik archives in 


Istanbul. A glossary of technical terms and appen- 
dices listing revenues from selected sources are 
also included. (SG) 

Slavery in the Arab World, by Murray Gordon. 
New York: New Amsterdam Books, 1989. Orig. 
pub. 1987. xi -- 265 pages. Notes. Index. $24.95. 
This study, which relies heavily on 19th-century 
European travel accounts and memoirs, offers a 
history of slavery from the early Islamic period to 
the modern era. Chapter titles include ‘‘The Atti- 
tude of Islam toward Slavery," ‘Early Muslim 
Traffic in Slaves,” and ‘‘Slavery on the Frontiers 
of Araby: 1500-1800.” (BJF) 

A Survey of Arab History, by Bernard Weiss and 
Arnold Green. 2nd ed. Cairo: American University 
in Cairo Press, 1988. Distrib. Columbia University 
Press, New York. Orig. pub. 1985. ix + 320 pages. 
$20.00 paper. A survey of the Arab lands from the 
pre-Islamic period to the early 20th century. The 
book emphasizes political history, but devotes 
attention to social and intellectual developments as 
well. (SG) 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Agriculture and Water Resources in the West Bank 
and Gaza, 1967-1987, by David Kahan. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1987. West Bank Data Proj- 
ect Series. vii + 181 pages. Append. Tables. Bibl. 
$22.50 paper. Addresses ‘‘The Agricultural Sector 
in the pre-1967 Period," ‘‘Agricultural Develop- 
ment in the post-1967 Period," and "Agriculture in 
the Israeli Settlements." Questions of resources, 
support services, labor productivity, and the ex- 
port of produce are considered. (BJF) 

The Economic Development of the Yemen Arab 
Republic, by Ragaei El Mallakh. London and 
Wolfeboro, NH: Croom Helm, 1986. xi + 196 
pages. Bibl. Index. £22.50. Examines the Yemen 
Arab Republic's potential for growth as the coun- 
try moves increasingly toward a free-market econ- 
omy. Discusses economic priorities, achievements 
of the two five-year plans, energy availability, 
dependence on emigration of manpower to neigh- 
boring countries, and the impact of political stabil- 
ity on economic progress. (JR) 

World Development Report 1989. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1989. xii -- 251 pages. $29.95 
cloth. $12.95 paper. This book, published for the 
World Bank, provides selected social and eco- 
nomic data for more than 100 countries. Focuses 
on the evolution of financial systems, and adjust- 
ment and growth in the 1980s and 1990s. Includes 
text tables and statistical tables. (JR) 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Cairo's Leap Forward: People, Households, and 
Dwelling Space, by Frederic Shorter. Cairo: Amer- 


ican University in Cairo Press, 1989. Cairo Papers 
in Social Science. iv + 60 pages. Appends. Refs. 
$7.50 paper. Examines the physical and demo- 
graphic transformation of Cairo and considers the 
future availability of housing, jobs, and education. 
Includes charts and tables. (JR) 

Jews in British India: Identity in a Colonial Era, by 
Joan G. Roland. Hanover, NH and London: Uni- 
versity Press of New England, 1989. xiii -- 355 
pages. Gloss. Notes. Bibl. Index. $40.00. A study 
of the Bene Israel of western India and the Bagh- 
dadi Jews of Bombay. The book addresses the 
social and economic position of these communities 
in relation to the majority Hindu society, the 
impact of the British colonial presence, and the 
introduction of Zionist ideology. The work is based 
on Indian Jewish periodicals, official and private 
archives, and interviews. (BJF) 

Restructuring and Gender Garment Production in 
Nablus, by Annelies Moors. Amsterdam: Middle 
East Research Associates, 1989. Occasional Paper 
no. 3. 26 pages. Notes. Bibl. n.p. paper. Examines 
the increase of female labor in the Nablus clothing 
industry resulting from an increase in subcontract- 
ing to Israeli firms. (JR) 

Workers and Revolution in Iran: A Third World 
Experience of Workers’ Control, by Assef Bayat. 
London: Zed Books, 1987. Distrib. Humanities 
Press, Atlantic Highlands, NJ. ix + 227 pages. 
Bibl. Index. $37.50 cloth. $12.50 paper. A revised 
version of the author's Ph.D. thesis. The book 
addresses industrial development, proletarianiza- 
tion, the working class and its participation in the 
revolution, and the politics of industrial relations in 
post-revolutionary Iran. The author also seeks to 
apply lessons from the Iranian experience to simi- 
lar conditions in other Third World countries. (JR) 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Asylum in the Arab-Islamic Tradition, by Ghassan 
Maarouf Arnaout. Geneva: Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and the 
International Institute of Humanitarian Law, 1987. 
52 pages. Bibl. $9.00 paper. Discusses the histori- 
cal and religious origins of asylum within Arab 
society. The essay is in four parts: ‘“The Concept 
of Asylum in the Arab Humanitarian Tradition 
before Islam;" “Nature and Sources of the Con- 
cept of Asylum in Islam;’’ ‘The Islamic World: 
Land of Asylum and Land of Tolerance;" and 
"Asylum in the Arab Islamic World in Modern 
Timés: From Foreign Domination to Indepen- 
dence." (LIL) 

The Challenge of the Scriptures: The Bible and the 
Qur'an. Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1989. vii + 
104 pages. Appends. Notes. Index. $26.95 cloth. 
$13.95 paper. This study, originally published as 
Ces Ecritures qui nous questionnent: Le Bible et le 
Coran, considers the definition, role, and signifi- 
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cance of scripture in Islam and Christianity. It 
focuses on similarities between the two religions 
and the way scripture is transmitted to and re- 
ceived by the individual and the community. (JAD) 
Extremist Shiites: The Ghulat Sects, by Matti 
Moosa. Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 
1988. 580 pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. $37.50. An 
examination of Shi'i sects that deify Ali ibn Abi 
Talib, including the Ahl-i Haqq of Iran; the Sha- 
bak, Bajwan, and Sarliyya-Kakaiyya of Iraq; the 
Nusayris of Syria; and the Bektashis, Takhtajis, 
Cepnis, and Kizilbash of Turkey. Religious, social, 
political, and cultural practices and attitudes are 
examined. (SG) ] 

Peace, by Salaheddin Nader Shah. Verdugo City, 
CA: MTO Shahmaghsoudi, 1987. vii + 79 pages + 
75 pages in Farsi. Bibl. Indices. n.p. paper. Con- 
siders the divine and materialistic aspects of human 
nature and their relation to world peace and pros- 
perity. Articles also address the link between the 
scriptures and peace. The book concludes with an 
appeal for a return to a religiously structured life. 
QR) ha 
Shari‘at and Ambiguity in South Asian Islam, ed. by 
Katherine P. Ewing. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1988. xiii + 321 pages. Gloss. Index. 
n.p. A collection of 14 papers, based on a 1981 
conference, ‘‘South Asian Islam: Moral Principles 
in Tension," which examines the way codes of 
behavior derived from Islamic principles are juxta- 
posed with alternative codes in specific local and 
historical settings. Focuses on diverse Muslim 
communities in India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, and 
Malaysia. Titles include ‘‘Eloquence and Authority ' 
in Urdu: Poetry, Oratory and Film" by David 
Lelyveld, ‘The Mulla of Waziristan: Leadership 
and Islam in a Pakistani District" by Akbar S. 
Ahmed, and ‘‘The Boundaries of Islam and Infidel- 
ity" by Warren Fusfield. (JR) 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, ARTS 


The Arts of Persia, ed. by R.W. Ferrier. New 
Haven, CT and London: Yale University Press, 
1989. x + 334 pages. Notes. Acknowl. Index. 
$60.00. This beautifully illustrated book depicts the 
rich diversity of Persian art over eight millennia. 
The 250 black-and-white plates and 150 color plates 
include examples of architecture, carpets, textiles, 
metalwork, coins, paintings, ceramics, and callig- 
raphy. (LIL) 

Kurdish Times devotes its vol. 3, no. 1 (Summer 
1989) issue to Kurdish Proverbs. The proverbs are 
grouped into 24 sections, under such subjects as 
“Religion and God," “War and Peace," ''Ani- 
mals,” “Family,” “Money and Business," ‘‘So- 
cial Observations,” and ‘‘Wisdom.’’ The proverbs 
are accompanied by photographs by Ismet Cherif 
Vanly. (SG) 
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LAW 


Islamic Jurisprudence: An International Perspec- 
tive, by C.G. Weeramantry. New York: St. Mar- 
tin's Press, 1988. xix -- 207 pages. Appends. Bibl. 
Index. $39.95. Contains a history of Islamic law 


along with a discussion of the different schools of 
law, human rights in Islam, and Islamic interna- 
tional law. Also includes chapters on ‘‘Islamic 
Influences on European Legal Philosophy and 
Law” and ‘‘The Value of Islamic Jurisprudence to 
the Non-Islamic World." (JAD) 





Bibliography of 
Periodical Literature 


Note: The Bibliography is intended to pre- 
sent a selective listing of periodical material 
dealing with the Middle East since the rise of 
Islam. The material included covers North 
Africa and Muslim Spain, the Arab world, the 
State of Israel, Turkey, the Transcaucasian 
states of the Soviet Union, Iran, Afghanistan, 


Pakistan, and Turkestan. The ancient Near 
East and Byzantium are excluded. The list of 
periodicals reviewed will be published annu- 
ally in the Autumn issue. 

Send notices of such articles to: Bibliogra- 
phy Editor, MIDDLE EAsT JOURNAL, 1761 N 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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A., Asia, Asian, Asiatic, Asie, 
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internac., internacional 
Internat./internat., International, 
international, Internationale, etc. 
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J., Journal 

JPS, Journal of Palestine Studies 
Jur., juridique 

Lit., Literature, Literary 
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Mod./mod., Modern, 
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Pak., Pakistan 

Polit./polit., Politics, Political, 
Politique, politique, Politica, etc. 
Probs., Problems 

Proceed., Proceedings 

Quart., Quarterly 

R., Royal 

Rel., Relations 

Rep., Report 

Res., Research 

Rev., Review, Revue, 

Revista 

Riv., Rivista 

S., School, Schools 

Sci., Science, Sciences, Scienze, 
etc. 

Soc./soc., Society, Social, 
Societe, social, etc. 
Sociol./sociol., Sociology, Socio- 
logical, Sociologica, Sociologie, 
sociologique, etc. 

Stud., Studies, Studia 

Supp., Supplement 

Univ., University, Université, 
etc. 

US, United States 

USSR, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 

Z., Zeitschrift 
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Editor's Note 


M unaa corporations and other private sector investors are 
viewed as playing important roles in efforts to resuscitate the failing socialist 
economies in some of the countries of Eastern Europe and the Third World. With 
this prospect in mind, we begin this issue of the Middle East Journal with a look 
back at the experience of one Western enterpríse, the Ford Motor Company, in 
Egypt. Whether mutually beneficial arrangements are possible between such 
corporations and the host governments in light of domestic, political, and 
economic pressures is one of the questions examined in Robert Tignor's article. 
Casting doubt on the theory of dependencia, Professor Tignor suggests that 
similar case studies present new opportunities to reexamine the special charac- 
teristics of investors and the receptivity of national leaderships. 

From time to time, the Journal has the opportunity to publish opinion pieces 
on topics of current or historical interest. We remind our readers that these 
presentations do not necessarily reflect the Journal's views. Four such essays 
appear in this issue, and we hope they stimulate some new interpretations of 
familiar arguments. We begin with Shibley Telhami's probing review of Israel's 
foreign policy strategy. The author contends that it is now time for Israeli leaders 
to reassess their policy because of new internal and external political realities. In 
our third article, Graham Fuller also considers the new East-West political 
realities and how they affect the superpowers’ relationship and the prospects for 
cooperation between the United States and the Soviet Union in the Middle East. 
To resolve the Arab-Israeli conflict, Fuller writes, it was clearly necessary to end 
the Cold War; now, ‘‘both sides have powerful incentives to seek regional 
solutions that help limit international friction.” 

Efraim Inbar, in the fourth essay, raises the question of whether an ‘‘Israeli 
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mind-set,” conditioned by ''the pervasive feeling of being constantly at war,” is 
an insurmountable obstacle to perceiving "signs of change in the surrounding 
environment.” Drawing on the published and public remarks of members of the 
Israeli political elite, Inbar examines their attitudes toward violence and war. 
Our final article tackles the myth of the ‘‘Arabist’’ influence on US Middle 
East policy. After interviewing a number of foreign service officers with either 
Arabic training or service in a number of Arabic-language posts, John Solecki 
reaches the conclusion that Arabists have had virtually no influence on policy- 
making. He underscores his impression that ‘‘the policies initiated by Arabists 
were not formulated out of a pro-Arab anti-Israeli bias, but rather out of a deep 
concern for what was believed beneficial for US interests in the region.” 


In November 1989 in Tehran, the president of the Islamic Republic of Iran, 
Ali Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani, addressed an international conference on issues 
relating to the Gulf region. It was brought to our attention that his remarks are 
apparently not yet available in English, and we welcome this opportunity to 
publish a translation of the president's views on the need for cooperation among 
the Gulf countries. Professor R. K. Ramazani, a member of the Journal’s Board 
of Advisory Editors, provides a useful background to the address. 


With this issue of the journal we bid farewell to Margaret Pendleton, the 
Journal's associate editor. After three years at the journal, she will return to 
manage her own editorial and publishing interests. We will miss her incisive 
editorial guidance and dependable judgment. In June, we welcomed Joyce A. 
Donoho to our editorial staff. Joining us from California State University, Chico, 
Joyce worked as an intern in the book review department of the Journal for the 
spring and summer issues. We also take this opportunity to thank all the interns 
for their assistance and contributions to our summer issue: Ghada I. Jiha, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, B.A., 1989; Joseph M. Markey, University of 
Notre Dame, B.A., 1989; Sana Smida, University of Tunis, B.A., 1989; and Erika 
S. Weinthal, Oberlin College, B.A. 1989. 

Jean C. Newsom 
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IN THE GRIP OF POLITICS: THE FORD 
MOTOR COMPANY OF EGYPT, 
1945-1960 


Robert L. Tignor 


A standard theme of dependency literature is that great multinational 
enterprises have so much political clout and such great technical and financial 
advantages over host governments that they impose their will over local business 
and government interests.! The story of the Ford Motor Company's involvement 
in Egypt, paralleled by other US investments in that country, casts doubt on this 
theory. 

Because the records of business firms are becoming more and more acces- 
sible, it is now possible to subject the impact of multinational enterprises in 
less-developed societies to closer analysis. By means of case studies scholars will 
be able to determine whether the overall impact of Western-dominated business 
enterprises has facilitated or impeded economic change in the Third World. These 
more individualized studies should show how difficult it is to generalize and will 
thus compel scholars to be more attentive to the special characteristics of firms 
investing in Middle Eastern, Asian, Latin American, and African societies as well 
as to the receptivity of the host government to such enterprises.? 


A 

1. Robert L. Tignor, British Capital and Egyptian Textiles, (Cairo: American University in 
Cairo Press, 1990). 

2. Already there are a number of business histories of firms with important interests in the 
Third World. Companies with African investments have not been neglected. Although many of these 
works, but by no means all, tend to look at the European side of the story and have little to say about 
the impact of firms on local economies, still these volumes suggest that business records will provide 
an important new dimension on African economic history. A few of the most illuminating studies that 
make use of the archival records of business firms are Stephanie Jones, Two Centuries of Overseas 
Trading: The Origins and Growth of the Inchcape Group (London: Macmillan in association with 
Business History Unit, University of London, 1986); D. K. Fieldhouse, Unilever Overseas: The 
Anatomy of a Multinational, 1895-1965 (Stanford, CA: Hoover Institution Press, 1978); Robert Vicat 
Turrell, Capital and Labour on the Kimberley Diamond Fields, 1871-1890 (Cambridge, NY: 


Robert L. Tignor is professor of history at Princeton University. 
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Two English textile firms with substantial investments in Egypt in the 1930s 
and 1940s— Bradford Dyers and Calico Printers—had great difficulty realizing 
their financial goals. Their Egyptian affiliates were often dominated by the 
Egyptian government and by local agents who understood the realities of the 
Egyptian political economy better than had British company executives.? Their 
disappointing investment record and lack of influence inside Egypt stemmed from 
an inability to transform themselves into effective multinational enterprises in 
spite of their increasingly substantial investments, including subsidiaries, over- 
seas. Implicit in this argument was an assumption that firms with a stronger 
international emphasis—authentic multinationals, so to speak—would fare better 
than these two British companies. Yet, the records of the Ford Motor Company 
of Egypt, a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Britain-based Ford Investment 
Company until 1949 when it became a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Ford Motor 
Company, USA, reveal that even a firm with the financial might of one of the 
largest American automotive concerns—with long-standing experience and in- 
vestments overseas—-was only slightly more successful than the British joint 
textile ventures, encountered similar problems, and had many of the same results. 


FORD'S PROFILE IN EGYPT 


The Ford Motor Company of Egypt, Société Anonyme Egyptienne, had 
assets totalling more than $7,000,000 in 1960 and constituted a relatively heavily 
capitalized firm by contemporary Egyptian standards. Although smaller than 
Egypt's biggest companies, which dealt in textiles, food processing, banking, and 
oil exploration, Ford Egypt ranked third among American businesses in Egypt, 
behind only two American-financed oil-exploration firms: Socony-Vacuum (later 
Mobil Oil of Egypt), valued at around $18,300,000 in the late 1950s4, and the 
Sahara Petroleum Company, a conglomerate of four American companies— 
Continental Oil, Ohio Oil, Cities Service Oil, and Richfield Oil—which expended 
$24,000,000 between 1954 and 1957 in searching for oil in the Western desert.5 

Within the Ford complex of foreign subsidiaries, Ford Egypt was a medium- 
sized subsidiary. Its total capitalization was small in comparision with Ford of 
Canada at $304,786,000, certain of the leading European affiliates—such as the 
[redd 
Cambridge University Press, 1987); William H. Worger, Capitalism in Kimberley, 1867-1895 (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1987); and P. N. Davies, The Trade Makers; Elder Dempster in 
West Africa, 1852-1972 (London: Allen and Unwin, 1973). 

3. See in particular Colin Leys, Underdevelopment in Kenya: The Political Economy of 
Neo-Colonialism (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1974). Leys argues that multinational 
firms, in league with a cadre of privileged African politicians and collaborating business partners, 
manipulated Kenya's political economy to favor their interests. 

4. E.P. Fischer, Assistant Treasurer, to Commissioner of Internal Revenue, February 16, 
1959, Mobil Company Files, New York, File Q 44705. 


5. Russell R. Pearson, American Embassy, Cairo, to Department of State, April 6, 1957, 
United States National Archives (hereafter USNA), File 874.2553, No. 749. 
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German firms, with a capitalization of $113,360,000 and Ford UK with 
$318,162,420—and some of the larger South American subsidiaries— Brazil, 
$59,649,000 and Mexico, $16,130,000—but on a par with Ford companies in 
France, Finland, Italy, and Chile.6 More important, at least until events of the late 
1950s and 1960s, company executives hoped that Ford Egypt would become a 
central distributing point for a growing business empire in the Middle East, North 
Africa, and East Africa. 

Ford Egypt was a representative American firm in Egypt. Its primary focus 
was the sale of products manufactured in the United States or Western Europe. 
Yet it was also alert to the possibilities of establishing a manufacturing plant there. 
The American business presence was expanding in the post- World War II era, led 
by some powerful American multinationals: the Otis Elevator Company, Hilton 
Hotels International, the Coca-Cola Bottling Company, United States Rubber, 
International, Singer Sewing Machine, National Cash Register, Kodak, Westrex 
(a branch company of Western Electric), and the International Business Machines 
(IBM) World Trade Corporation. According to a survey carried out by the 
American consulate in Cairo in 1948, 36 US business establishments, with a 
combined capital of $29,000,000, had their headquarters in Cairo. The most 
heavily capitalized were Anderson, Clayton, and Company (a cotton exporter), 
Société California Texas de Petroles, Socony-Vacuum, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Egypt, Kodak (Egypt), Singer Sewing Machine, J. P. Sheridan and 
Company, and Standard Stationery Company.’ 

The Ford Motor Company's experiences in Egypt were not dissimilar from 
those of other American firms attempting to secure a place in the Egyptian 
economy. While Ford Egypt used its far-flung financial influence to soften the 
impact of many Egyptian government policies in a period of considerable 
nationalist turmoil, 1945-1956, the company’s investments were not so well 
protected when nationalist sentiments intensified following the Suez crisis of 1956. 
In this period of heightened sensitivity to all forms of foreign influence, Ford 
contemplated terminating its involvement in Egypt, but was unable to find a 
financially sound way to do so and, therefore, continued to carry on its business 
in a country that Ford executives regarded as offering poor economic prospects. 


Successes of the Early Years: 1926-1945 


The Ford Motor Company established a branch in Cairo in 1926 during a 
period of considerable overseas expansion for the company. Its original capital- 
ization of LE 2,500 ($12,125) was increased to LE 10,000 ($45,000) in 1933 and 


[m] 
6. [Accountants] Lybrand, Ross Brothers, and Montgomery to Ford Motor Company, 
February 9, 1960, Ford International Archives (FIA), Detroit, MI, File AR 66-14:1. 
7. American Embassy to Secretary of State, no date, USNA, Record Group 84, No. 69, Cairo 
Consulate, Confidential File, Box 1. 
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then to LE 200,000 ($1,000,000) in 1938.8 A major new plant had been established 
at Dagenham, just outside London, in 1924, and the Ford Motor Company, 
Germany, was incorporated in 1925.? The decision to open a branch in Egypt was 
a logical extension of Ford's increased European activity and was made primarily 
by executives based in the Dagenham plant who, during the 1930s and most of the 
1940s, exercised jurisdiction over Ford Egypt and supplied most of its executives. 
The Egyptian facility was created largely to facilitate sales and services in Egypt 
and the rest of the Middle East. Ford Egypt acquired a plant at Alexandria in 1927 
and enlarged its floor space to 59,533 square feet a few years later.!? Although, in 
an early report describing the plant, Ford Egypt executives indicated that they 
had the capacity at Alexandria to assemble 25 cars and 25 trucks and to charge 80 
batteries at one time, in fact, most of the cars, trucks, and tractors that were 
exported to Egypt arrived in a ‘‘built-up’’ condition and required little to make 
them ready for purchase.!! 

In 1931 Ford executives from Britain decided to establish an independent 
company in Egypt rather than a branch, albeit a subsidiary, called the Ford Motor 
Company of Egypt, Société Anonyme Egyptienne. They chose to locate their 
subsidiary in Egypt not only because they believed Egypt would be the largest 
market in the area, but also because Egypt could serve as a dispatch point for 
automobile sales and distribution throughout the Middle East and much of Africa. 
During the 1930s, Egypt serviced Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Sudan, Saudi 
Arabia, Iran, Albania, East Africa, Turkey, and Greece, providing wholesale and 
retail financing for more than 50 dealers located in the region. As the automotive 
executives had predicted, Egypt eventually constituted the most important 
revenue-producing country in the area, accounting for 61,500 vehicles of the total 
326,354 vehicles sold between 1926 and 1950.!? Ford business leaders regarded the 
Egyptian operation as a success in the 1930s and throughout much of the 1940s. 
Dividend payments were substantial, and sales, especially in the 1930s, were 
outstanding.!? 

The Ford record in Egypt was all the more impressive because of the stiff 
competition it faced. Two other American automotive dealers also made Egypt 
the center of their Middle Eastern business operations in the inter-war years: 
General Motors, which had an affiliate, General Motors, Middle East, Société 
Anonyme Egyptienne; and the Chrysler Corporation which, while unwilling to 
sink equity capital in Egypt, was represented by Wadi Saad, one of the most 
energetic agents of foreign business in the country. In addition, Fiat of Italy and 


CERERI 

8. Annual reports of the Ford Motor Company of Egypt, FIA, AR 75—63-430:56. 

9. Mira Wilkins and Frank Ernest Hill, American Business Abroad: Ford on Six Continents 
(Detroit, MI: Wayne State University Press, 1964), pp. 134—140. 

10. Plant questionnaire of January 11, 1929, FIA, AR 65-5:4. 

11. Memorandum to A.B. Newton, Ford USA, from Ray Beadle, Ford Egypt, July 20, 1950, 
FIA, AR 75-63-430:58. 

12. Note by VGL, August 1950, FIA, AR 65-71:28. 

13. Memorandum to Newton from Beadle, July 20, 1950, FIA, AR 75-63—430:58. 
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Mercedes-Benz of Germany regarded Egypt as an attractive market and were 
prepared to compete vigorously.!4 

In 1949, as part of a worldwide effort by Ford USA to bring its subsidiaries 
directly under American control, the parent firn of Ford Egypt—the Ford 
Investment Company, based in Guernsey—sold all of its holdings to the 
company in Dearborn, Michigan.!5 Previously, England had served as the 
control point for Egypt and the rest of the Middle East, and most of the high 
administrative officers in Ford Egypt were Britons who had risen in Ford's 
Dagenham plant. As jurisdiction moved to the United States, the American 
corporate influence in Egypt increased. Reflecting this effort to strengthen North 
American representation, Henry Ford II became a board member of Ford 
Egypt. Although he did not attend board meetings in Alexandria, he required the 
Egyptian company to supply him with all important correspondence and 
reports.!6 


GROWING EGYPTIAN NATIONALISM: 1945-1960 


Ford’s early history in Egypt boded well for its later success, but these early 
experiences did not serve as reliable predictors for what was to come. From 1945 
on, Ford found itself in an increasingly restricted political and financial environ- 
ment, which its executives were not able to dominate. As several Ford employees 
observed at the time, Egypt was in the grip of politics. Ford’s investment 
decisions had to take account of nationalist sensitivities and could not be based on 
purely economic and financial realities. The decade and a half from 1945 to 1960, 
thus, serve as a test of how well Ford fared in its relations with an increasingly 
nationalist and watchful Egyptian government. 

From the end of World War II until the 1952 military coup d’état, Egypt was 
governed by a series of short-lived governments. Whether ministries were drawn 
from minority or palace-dominated political parties or from the one popular 
nationalist organ—the Wafd—they were all committed to achieving full political 
independence for the country. All sought the removal of British troops from the 
Suez Canal military base. These governments operated in a climate of extreme 
nationalist pressure that erupted from time to time in rioting and attacks against 
British military forces. All of the parties were also in favor of accelerating the 
“‘Egyptianization’’ of the economy. 

The emphasis on Egyptianization was made palpable by the enactment of a 
1947 law that imposed a number of requirements on firms incorporated in Egypt, 


p] 

14. Robert M. Carr, American Embassy, Cairo, to Department of State, March 14, 1955, 
USNA, 874.3331, no. 1768. 

15. Wilkins and Hill, American Business Abroad, p. 378; Robert M. Campbell, Ford USA, 
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including, of course, the Ford Motor Company, which in spite of being completely 
owned by Ford Investment Company was juridically an Egyptian limited liability 
company. For new firms, the law stipulated that at least 51 percent of a company's 
equity capital had to be offered to Egyptian nationals. Additionally, all companies, 
whether new or old, had to reserve 40 percent of the places on their boards of 
directors for Egyptians and had to maintain a high proportion of Egyptians on 
their clerical and support staffs. Established firms were given three years to 
conform with the law. The Egyptian government, however, allowed a number of 
exceptions, usually in favor of the most powerful foreign-dominated firms; they 
permitted, for example, the Suez Canal company to continue to have a prepon- 
derance of foreign directors. 

Ford Egypt's records are silent on how well and how quickly the firm 
brought itself into compliance with the employment clauses of the 1947 
ordinance. A letter sent on June 14, 1951, makes clear, however, that virtually 
all top management positions in the firm continued to be occupied by 
non-Egyptians.!7 As for the selection of local directors, the company, like so 
many other firms, appointed local agents who were well known to the British and 
American directors and who were not expected to oppose any of the company's 
main programs. Some firms appointed complete ciphers, but Ford Egypt chose 
Oscar Tagher to be one of its Egyptian directors. From a distinguished and 
well-placed Christian family, Tagher soon came to occupy a powerful position 
on the board. In the mid-1950s he was replaced by his son, Francis, whose 
position was even more significant. Of all the board members, he was the most 
knowledgeable about matters dealing with the increasingly complex and ambig- 
uous Egyptian corporate law, and he had the contacts for dealing with 
government bureaucrats whose rulings could spell the difference between profit 
and loss. Ford executives would have preferred appointing an Egyptian director 
from a different family because they were concerned about the growing influence 
of the Taghers. They confessed, however, to knowing and trusting few other 
Egyptians, and they regarded Francis Tagher as a highly astute interpreter of 
Egyptian corporate law. 

Although some of Ford's energies was expended in trying to bring itself into 
alignment with Egyptian corporate law, even greater problems stemmed from 
currency controls and the repatriation of dividend payments. Until 1947 Egypt 
- was a part of the sterling area and had to abide by the monetary policies made in 
London. In 1947 Egypt withdrew from the sterling bloc in anticipation of 
converting a portion of its sterling holdings into other currencies, preferably 
dollars. Almost at the moment that Egypt withdrew from the sterling exchange 
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area, the British government issued a decree forbidding the convertability of 
sterling holdings.!$ 

Egypt’s currency regulations had huge implications for Ford. The major 
currency difficulty in the 1940s and early 1950s was the shortage of dollars with 
which to import automobiles and spare parts and, from 1949, with which to remit 
dividend payments to the parent company in the United States. The company's 
general manager, A. L. Molossi, regularly complained to the home office, and at 
no time more vocally than in 1947 when he reported to Dearborn that the Egyptian 
Bovernment had placed a complete ban on dollar transfers.!? Later he wrote that 
the company had been unable to import any vehicles for 12 months and, therefore, 
could not bid on lucrative government transportation contracts at a time when the 
whole public transportation system was undergoing revision.29 

The multinational nature of the Ford enterprises, however, helped the company 
deal with the currency restrictions. Immediately following World War II, Ford Egypt 
used its pre-war dollar balance with its Dearborn office to obtain dollars. After the 
firm depleted this account, it negotiated a special dollar arrangement with the 
Egyptian Ministry of Finance so that it could maintain its customary level of imports. 

The signing of an Anglo-Egyptian financial agreement in 1949 again threatened to 
deprive the Ford Motor Company of the loopholes through which it was able to sell 
in large volume in Egypt.?! The agreement curtailed the dollar supply that the United 
Kingdom made available to Egypt and caused C. E. Dalton, the general manager for 
overseas distributors, to worry that Ford ‘‘may be deprived of the Egyptian market 
after July 30, 1949.''7? The records are not clear on just how Ford was able to navigate 
through the currency restrictions, but it did so as attested by its large sales figures and 
the robust dividend payments remitted by the Egyptian affiliate. 

After 1949, however, the dividend payments repatriated to the parent 
company in dollars constituted another currency worry. Ford Egypt chose to turn 
almost all its profits into dividends because uncertainties about Egypt's political 
economy made the firm reluctant to reinvest profits or increase reserve balances 
beyond those demanded by Egyptian corporate law. Even more compelling was 
the structure of the Egyptian tax law, which taxed all retained profits at the same 
rate as distributed profits and then taxed these amounts again if they were later 
distributed as dividends.23 Through tedious negotiations with Egyptian officials at 
the Ministry of Finance, Ford executives eventually succeeded in transferring 
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almost all dividends to the parent holding company in Michigan. Usually, 
however, so prolonged were these negotiations that dividend payments did not 
arrive in Dearborn until two or three years after originally declared. Even though 
the dividends consumed nearly all profits, and in some years even exceeded gross 
profits, Egyptian bureaucrats did not forbid their repatriation despite having the 
power to do so. 

In spite of these complications, Ford remained optimistic about its future in 
Egypt. In 1950 it established a new and larger plant in Alexandria. Impetus for the 
expansion came from the knowledge that the other two major American automo- 
tive conglomerates—General Motors (GM) and Chrysler—were planning similar 
programs in Egypt. The new factory, called the Smouha plant, had a total floor 
space of 217,000 square feet, four times the square footage of the old plant. At the 
Smouha factory Ford Egypt had the capacity to assemble vehicles from a 
completely ‘‘knocked-down”’ condition at a rate of 10 to 12 units a day.?* The firm 
laid the foundation for its. enlarged plant by doubling its capitalization from 
LE 200,000 to LE 400,000 in 1946, using its reserve funds accumulated during the 
war years rather than raising new equity from Dearborn or the outside.25 Later, in 
the 1950s, General Motors also opened an assembly plant, but on a much less 
extensive scale. The GM plant, for instance, could not assemble cars from a 
knocked-down condition nor did the firm have Ford's engine exchange capacity. 
General Motors of Egypt had 250 employes to Ford's 399 and $287,000 of issued 
capitalization in comparision to Ford's $1,200,000.26 


The Nasir Government 


Until the 1952 coup, Ford Egypt had fared well in an environment of strong 
nationalist sensitivity. It had used its affiliates and business connections around 
the world to overcome currency restrictions, and though its dividend and 
currency negotiations with Egyptian bureaucrats had not been easy, they had 
been satisfactory. Nor did Ford Egypt have any reason to be displeased following 
the military takeover. The new government endeavored to create a legislative 
climate favorable to foreign and local businesses. It modified some of the more 
severe clauses of the 1947 company law and made numerous pronouncements 
about Egypt's need for foreign capital. There were moments of worry when the 
military's commitment to the private sector and the foreign component seemed to 
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waver,? but in the government's relations with foreign capital there was little to 
prepare American business executives for the completely altered Egyptian 
political economy following the Suez crisis of 1956. 

The turning point for Egypt's private sector, especially its foreign compo- 
nent, came in the wake of the British, French, and Israeli invasion of Egypt in 
November 1956. Part of Egypt's response involved the sequestration of virtually 
all British, French, and Jewish property—a large proportion of the foreign 
financial, commercial, and industrial private sector. Subsequently, most of the 
sequestered firms were turned over to a newly created parastatal called the 
Economic Organization. At a stroke, the most independent, if not the most 
dynamic, portion of Egypt's private sector was destroyed. What these changes 
would mean for the rest of the foreign business community in Egypt soon became 
clear; shortly after the state established the Economic Organization, it enacted a 
series of Egyptianization decrees that struck hard at the remnant of foreign 
capital. 

Ford Motor Company records, supplemented by correspondence from the 
American Embassy in Cairo describing American business interests in Egypt, are 
illuminating on these developments. Although many top executives of Ford Egypt 
continued to be British, the company was regarded as American-owned because 
virtually all of its stock was retained by the Dearborn parent company. American 
firms might well have anticipated heightened activity in the aftermath of the 
dismantling of British- French- and Jewish-owned businesses, but if they did so, 
they were quickly disillusioned. In the first place, the creation of the Economic 
Organization did not bode well for any part of the private sector, Egyptian or 
foreign. In the publicity surrounding the organization's establishment, the gov- 
ernment made clear that the new institution would play a major role in diversifying 
and industrializing Egypt.?8 In addition to taking over British, French, and Jewish 
holdings in the sequestered business firms, it also spawned new large government- 
dominated corporations, establishing for these companies privileged and powerful 
positions in key sectors of the economy. Three of the most important of these 
firms were the Société Générale de Produits Pharmaceutiques, with a capitaliza- 
tion of LE 500,000, which sought to monopolize pharmaceutical production and 
distribution??; the Société Générale pour la Navigation Maritime, a shipping 
conglomerate with a capitalization of LE 3,000,0002°; and a giant export-import 
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firm. These parastatals were located in such sectors as the manufacture of drugs 
and general importing and exporting, where American companies were endeav- 
oring to enter the Egyptian economy. 

More immediately threatening to the foreign firms operating in Egypt were 
the three decrees enacted on January 15, 1957. Law No. 22 required all banks 
operating in Egypt to become Egyptian joint-stock companies, having only 
Egyptian stockholders and directors and a capitalization of not less than 
LE 500,000. Law No. 23 stipulated that insurance companies also turn themselves 
into Egyptian joint-stock companies, with only Egyptian board members and a 
minimum capitalization of LE 50,000.31 Law No. 24 required importing firms to be 
represented only by Egyptian individuals or, if by a firm, by an Egyptian firm duly 
registered by the Ministry of Commerce and managed entirely by Egyptian 
nationals.32 

Although the first two decrees affected some American businesses, notably 
the seven American insurance companies that had been established in the country 
since the 1920s and 1930s, the third ordinance—Law No. 24—represented the 
most serious challenge to the emerging American business presence in Egypt. The 
core of American companies in Egypt at the time were importing firms and 
agencies established for the express purpose of distributing American products. 
The confusion of these firms—indeed, their state of shock—-was manifested in 
their meetings with US embassy officials and their hurried efforts to obtain 
clarification of the law and to devise ways to avoid its application to them.*? 

The US embassy compiled a list of American firms most directly affected by 
Law No. 24 of 1957: J. P. Sheridan and Company; the Standard Stationery 
Company; Otis Elevator; United States Rubber, International; Four-Wheel Drive; 
Firestone, International; Parke, Davis, and Company; Singer Sewing Machine; 
National Cash Register; and Kodak. All of these were exclusively importing firms, 
with no manufacturing capacity in Egypt. Other firms that could be subject to the 
provisions of the law if it were stringently interpreted included Ford, GM, the 
motion picture companies, the Nile Ginning Company, and IBM, as well as Esso, 
Caltex, and Mobil Oil, the three American oil importers and distributors.?4 

Almost immediately, the American Insurance Company and Otis Elevator 
recommended to their parent firms that they withdraw from Egypt; many other 
US affiliates also began to focus on this policy.35 Lebanese, Italian, and Greek 
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businessmen, also fearing that this corporate legislation spelled the end of the 
foreign commercial presence in Egypt, joined with the American business 
community in registering protests with the government.36 

The option to liquidate proved nonetheless an illusory one for most firms, 
especially the larger ones. The share market in Egypt was limited, and the price 
of shares in early 1957 was predictably depressed. Also, individual buyers were 
not willing to pay what firms regarded as fair market value.37 Most American firms 
followed the strategy of Henry Rabbath, a naturalized Egyptian who was an 
importer for numerous American companies and managing director of the Delta 
Trading Company, which had interests in the Tractor and Engineering Company 
and the Iron and Steel Company. Rabbath refused to register his firm or alter its 
structure in conformity with Law No. 24 and threatened to discharge his 
employes.38 Pressure from American and other foreign firms eventually persuaded 
Minister of Commerce Muhammad Abu Nusayr to relax the law by ruling that the 
Egyptianization decrees would not apply to importing agencies as long as they 
were not the sole distributors of any particular commodity.39 Most American 
firms, while formally registering with the Egyptian government as required by the 
law, asked to be exempted from the law and, in any case, announced their 
intention to take the full five years allowable to bring themselves into conformity 
with it.4 Smaller firms, such as Standard Stationery Company, Royal McBee 
International, Elliott Addressing Machinery Company, W. A. Shaeffer Pen 
Company, Bates Manufacturing Company, and Dictaphone Corporation, sought 
to terminate their investments in Egypt and generally found Egyptian buyers.*! 


Ford and Egyptianization 


Ford's response followed many of these lines. Its first reaction to business 
sequestrations in November 1956 was to sever all relationships with dealers and 
distributors in the larger Middle East and Mediterranean trading area. Formerly, 
these agents dealt with Alexandria, but with the political economy of Egypt 
seemingly in turmoil, Ford of Dearborn negotiated third-party agreements with 
the 55 dealerships in the area, thus breaking their ties with Ford Egypt and putting 
the dealers directly under the jurisdiction of Ford USA.? 
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In addition, Ford Egypt undertook to defend itself against invasive govern- 
ment measures. Ás early as August 1952, just days after the military seized power, 
Ford Egypt warned its home office that letters and cables were being opened by 
the government and cautioned that any references to exchange controls and 
dividend policy or, for that matter, to anything of a sensitive nature, should not be 
sent by cable or mail. Instead, such information should be hand-delivered to 
Ford's office in Beirut and then transmitted without apprehension to the home 
office. By the same token, sensitive matters sent from Detroit should go to the 
Intra Bank in Beirut for subsequent hand delivery to Alexandria, with a cable to 
Cairo saying ‘‘Please contact Intra Bank with reference to exports.''43 

Although these were minor and purely defensive reactions, the main discus- 
sion in the high echelons of the multinational centered on a complete liquidation 
of the firm, which in 1956 was estimated to be worth $3,000,000. Of that total, 
$1,200,000 was nominal capital.*^^ The discussions were initiated in a casual way 
immediately following the 1956 attack but were intensified after the passage of 
laws 22, 23, and 24 in January 1957.45 

Ford executives in Egypt worried that their firm would be considered a purely 
commercial company and subjected to a greater degree of Egyptianization than it 
had until that time experienced. In corresponding with government officials, Ford 
executives pointed out that at the Smouha plant the company assembled vehicles, 
repaired automobiles, reconditioned engines, and replaced old engines with new 
or reconditioned ones.46 Ford Egypt, in fact, succeeded in persuading Egyptian 
authorities that it engaged in manufacturing and consequently should not be 
subject to the Egyptianization decrees. The firm, however, continued to discuss 
the liquidation of its assets in light of the hostile climate toward foreign 
businesses. 

The liquidation investigations, conducted by Francis Tagher, revealed that 
Egyptian laws virtually precluded the company from winding up its business in the 
country. First, the firm considered the possibility of declaring a dividend of 
$800,000 in 1956 as a liquidating dividend, but such a dividend would entail a tax 
levy of 34 percent compared with the regular tax of 18 percent.*? Moreover, Ford 
already faced a court injunction because it allegedly had violated a government 
proclamation forbidding dismissal of employes. Tagher advised that were the 
company to liquidate while this matter was still unresolved, its managers would be 
fined and all dismissed personnel would be allowed court damages for unjustified 
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dismissals. To a second proposal that share capital be reduced, Tagher pointed 
out that shareholders would not be permitted to transfer capital and would be 
compelled to invest it locally. In addition, a distribution tax would be imposed on 
everything liquidated and dispersed to shareholders except for the company's 
nominal capital, LE 405,000. In other words, although some of the approximately 
$3,000,000 of capital in the Ford Motor Company of Egypt could be repatriated, 
the amount seemed too small to justify the action.4$ It was hardly surprising that 
an internal Ford memorandum, written in August 1957, concluded that liquidation 
did not make financial sense. Accordingly, the discussions ended.49 

Against its best financial interests, Ford continued to operate in Egypt, as did 
most of the other large American firms. On the defensive, Ford sought to retain a 
niche in the local market without increasing its financial exposure and while 
hoping that the business climate would improve. A major dilemma occurred in 
1959-1960 when the Egyptian government signed a manufacturing agreement with 
a German automotive firm, Humboldt and Deutz, for the manufacture of 3,200 
trucks a year. The agreement stipulated that Humboldt and Deutz would increase 
the use of local products in manufacturing by 8 percent each year, culminating in 
a total of 94.6 percent at the end of eight years.59 

The Egyptian government attempted to use this agreement to compel the 
other automotive groups operating in Egypt to open manufacturing plants. Since 
1955, Egyptian economic planners had given high priority to the establishment of 
an indigenous automotive industry. By 1957, Egyptian officials were engaged in 
discussions with East European automobile manufacturers, and the first five-year 
plan (1957-1961) designated automotive manufacturing as one of the three major 
industries to be developed.>! 

With the new government initiative, Ford found itself in an awkward and 
vulnerable position. It feared deeper involvement in the local economy, but 
wanted to retain its already established position. Ford executives concluded that 
the only way to protect the firm's sales position was to offer a program for the 
local manufacture of automobiles.5? These individuals realized, however, that 
automotive manufacturing would be no easy task given that Egypt lacked a 
foundry, forge, and strip mill.5 Additionally, Ford had a larger than usual 
inventory of approximately $10,000,000 tied up in high-priced cars, principally the 
Taunus, which would take at least three years to clear and which would be even 
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more difficult to dispose of if a locally manufactured and more cheaply priced car 
entered the Egyptian market. Nevertheless, with more than $1,000,000 in 
dividends locked in the country, Ford executives believed they had no alternative 
but to offer a manufacturing proposal to the government. As H. E. Jones, an 
executive at the Ford International Division, stated, although the economic 
situation in Egypt was '*not encouraging... in order to protect Ford of Egypt's 
assets and inventory commitments and to maintain position in the Egyptian 
market for as long a period as possible” it would be necessary to draft such a 
program.55 Accordingly, Ford submitted a proposal to increase the amount of 
Egyptian-manufactured parts in passenger cars and to make the necessary 
investments in the Smouha plant so that small European passenger cars could be 
assembled. Ford was neither surprised nor disappointed when the Egyptian 
government rejected its proposal on the grounds that the locally made parts in the 
manufacturing scheme was too small. 


CONCLUSION 


Ford's record was largely representative of American business experience in 
Nasir's Egypt. Unlike the British and French firms, which were nationalized, 
American businesses were permitted to stay. But, in an increasingly state-run 
economy, they were given little encouragement. Like Ford, most retained a 
presence in the Egyptian economy, but did not increase their exposure. More- 
over, many American firms, like Ford, encountered-even greater difficulties from 
1966 onward by being placed on the Arab boycott list for trading with Israel. 
President Anwar al-Sadat's open door policy, infitah, seemed to offer new 
opportunities, and from 1975 until 1977 Ford Egypt entered into discussions with 
the government for reactivating its Alexandria plant, idled in the 1960s, to 
assemble medium trucks and for building a new factory where the firm would 
manufacture four- and six-cylinder diesel engines. These negotiations, however, 
did not result in an agreement.56 

Ford's business records offer a rare glimpse into the operations of a firm in a 
developing country that are subjected to intense nationalist pressures. The 
external performance of the company, at least as measured by profits and 
dividend payments, was satisfactory.57 (See table 1.) Its internal record, however, 
apparent in the correspondence passing between Cairo and Dearborn, revealed a 
spate of problems not always solved to the satisfaction of Ford's executives. This 
multinational, far from dominating the local political economy, often found itself 
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TABLE 1 
Dividends in Egyptian Pounds, 1948-1959 
1948 17,759 1954 48,600 
1949 17,759 1955 283,500 
1950 104,065 1956 295,650 
1951 243,000 1957 162,000 
1952 243,000 1958 293,625 
1953 20,250 1959 227,475 


Source: Annual reports of Ford Egypt in Ford International Archives, File AR 75-63-430:56. 
The rather substantial fluctuations in dividend payments—1949-1950, 1952-53, 1954— 
55—stemmed mainly from declines in sales, owing to difficulties in importing vehicles and spare parts. 


adopting defensive postures, even compelled upon occasion to make business 
decisions against the best interests of the larger multinational enterprise. 

Some of the standard critiques of multinationals in Third World economies 
suggest that such firms exercise inordinate political influence, skew the economic 
and social priorities of host countries, use sophisticated financial practices—most 
notably transfer pricing—to swell overseas revenues, and attract into their firms 
the most astute local legal and financial talent so they can impose their wishes and 
policies on less well-staffed host governments. Ford's record in Egypt, however, 
fails to substantiate this unflattering portrait; instead it yields a different set of 
generalizations. 

Ford's post-World War II experience in Egypt can be divided into two 
historical periods. In the first era, 1945-1956, despite the intensity of nationalist 
sentiment, Ford was able to maintain a satisfactory financial and sales position 
and favorably resolve most of its business decisions. Indeed, as critics would have 
it, Ford used its worldwide connections to gain access to dollar funds when these 
monies were difficult to obtain. Also, it convinced the Egyptian treasury and 
exchange control that the firm was sufficiently important to the local economy to 
warrant special treatment in importing vehicles and spare parts and repatriating 
dividends of a substantial nature. 

Ford's influence with the government changed, however, after 1956—indeed, 
the pressure on all private businesses increased greatly. Nor did Ford have its way 
on its two most important business decisions of the late 1950s. In 1957, it 
contemplated liquidating its Egyptian business, but was forced to conclude that 
the financial penalities likely to be imposed by the Egyptian government would be 
too punitive to make this outcome possible. Later, in 1959-1960, in direct 
contradiction of its single most important business goal in Egypt—selling its 
European and North American vehicles and parts in the local market—it made an 
offer to create an automotive manufacturing plant in the country. It did so because 
the company was on the defensive vis-à-vis an increasingly regulatory and 
intrusive Egyptian government and wanted to show a willingness to participate in 
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the local push for industrialization, if only to maintain its share of the domestic 
automotive market. 

Of all the developments from 1945 through 1960, the most striking and 
unexpected was the rise and increasing influence of the Tagher family within the 
authority structure of the firm. As nationalist demands on the company expanded 
and as corporate law grew more elaborate and more difficult to understand and 
interpret, power flowed from the hands of American and British officers to the 
Taghers, father and son. These two individuals were ideally suited to come to the 
fore. They were lawyers who had many connections within Egyptian business and 
political circles. Francis Tagher's deep understanding of Egypt's corporate law 
made him indispensable to the firm, and it was not surprising that by the late 1950s 
he had been elevated to the command position within the company, that of 
managing director. 

Both the expatriate executives and those at the home office had at first sought 
to oppose the rise of the Taghers. They were Christians, and Ford executives 
believed that the firm would enjoy more favorable treatment from the Egyptian 
government if at least one of its Egyptian directors were a Muslim. Additionally, 
the firm worried that the appointment of Francis would be viewed as nepotism, 
but its officers also confessed that they knew few Egyptians and were unable to 
recommend anyone else to appoint to the board. This admission was a profound 
commentary on Ford's weakness in Egypt, its vulnerability vis-à-vis the govern- 
ment, and its need to rely on the Taghers. 

The Ford story, then, is far from the expected one of a powerful multinational 
dominating a local scene. Quite the contrary, Ford's executives became increas- 
ingly embattled and confused in the face of an antagonistic government and a 
complex corporate law. The law itself was designed to protect and advance 
Egyptian interests and ensure that businesses did not exploit the Egyptian 
populace. In reality, as was the case of the taxation laws that encouraged the 
company to take all profits in dividends rather than to retain them as reserves for 
future development, many laws inhibited business growth in Egypt. 





ISRAELI FOREIGN POLICY: A STATIC 
STRATEGY IN A CHANGING WORLD 


Shibley Telhami 


I oss Israel's role in the Iran-contra affair, the Tower Commission 
report pointed out that “‘Israel had its own interests, some in direct conflict with 
those of the United States, in having the United States pursue the initiative.''! In 
addition to these interests, the commission also cited Israel's interest in demon- 
strating its strategic utility to the United States. Similarly, in June 1985, Secretary 
of State George Shultz found it necessary in connection with the Iran-contra affair 
to point out to National Security Council Advisor Robert McFarlane that Israeli 
interests were not identical to US interests.? What was not obvious was what 
Israeli strategic interests were and how those interests called for closer Israeli- 
Iranian and US-Iranian relations. This article will trace the broad Israeli strategy, 
which dates back to the early days of statehood, in the context of which Israeli 
relations in the region and with the United States can best be understood. 
Although Israel's strategy may have made sense given Israeli objectives in the 
first three decades of its existence, the argument here will suggest that this 
strategy may no longer be useful in the attainment of these objectives following 
the changes in the Arab world since the 1970s. 
Because of its limited economic and human resources and given regional 
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tensions, Israel has tended to pursue a dual strategy. On the regional level, Israel 
has sought to prevent collective Arab action, the primary goal being the 
de-coupling of Egypt, the most powerful Arab state, from the rest of the Arab 
world. On the international level, Israel sought strong and durable ties with the 
United States. At best, Israel wanted to project an image of itself in the Arab 
world as an extension of the United States, and, therefore, as having unlimited 
resources. To attain the latter objective, Israel could not simply rely on Wash- 
ington's traditional commitment and domestic lobbies so it sought an indispens- 
able role in US international strategy. As a result, any potential Middle Eastern 
competitor seeking an alliance with the United States was perceived as a threat, 
thus Israel tried to prevent closer strategic ties between the United States and 
Arab states. Yet, recognizing that US strategic and economic interests in the 
Persian Gulf required other strategic alliances, Israel encouraged the United 
States to forge closer ties with non-Arab Iran as a way of decreasing the 
significance of Arab-American relations. 

Israelis based this strategy on the assumptions that Arab and Israeli interests 
necessarily conflicted and that political divisions in the Arab world made Israeli 
military deterrence more effective. Both of these assumptions no longer hold, but 
Israeli strategy nevertheless remains constant. Israel attained its regional objec- 
tive of separating Egypt from other Arab states, but, as a result, Egypt became a 
potential competitor for alliance with the United States, thus undermining Israel's 
global objective. This competition, apparently perceived by both Egyptians and 
Israelis, resulted in a visible set of constraints during the Camp David negotia- 
tions. 


ELEMENTS OF ISRAELI FOREIGN POLICY 


The hypotheses set forth here are derived from the minimal Israeli objective: 
assurance of its survival. Although no assumptions are made about any expan- 
sionist inclination that Israel may have, this is not excluded as a possibility. 
Indeed, one is tempted to rank expansionist, ideological inclinations of at least 
some significant segments of the Israeli polity very high among Israel's priorities. 
Recent evidence, for example, suggests that even moderate members of MAPAI, 
a Labor Party predecessor, have shown expansionist tendencies from the early 
days of statehood. Moshe Sharett, Israel's first foreign minister and widely 
considered a moderate, apparently professed a preference, in 1949, for a cease-fire 
agreement with Jordan over a full treaty with that state, because the latter entailed 
acquiescing in Jordanian control over the West Bank: 


With Egypt it is certainly desirable to conclude a peace treaty . . . . This does not 
apply to Jordan however. We are not interested in officially recognizing the annex- 
ation of any part of [Eretz Yisrael] or any part of Jerusalem by Jordan. At this stage, 
it is desirable to the extent possible to limit ourselves to resolving the urgent problems 
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by widening the cease-fire agreement, or by concluding a series of special practical 
agreements.? 


Nonetheless, given Israel's limited resources, its tense relationships with 
Arab states, and the Palestinian issue, much of Israeli foreign policy can be 
explained by its objective of self-preservation. In stating this argument, the often 
dominant role of domestic political considerations that are entirely unrelated to 
strategic interests should not be underestimated. Israel's dominant strategic 
interests, however, have driven Israeli policy into predictable patterns; some- 
times this policy is consciously linked to strategic calculations, and sometimes 
subconsciously. Domestic factors account for some exceptions, but this discus- 
sion focuses on the general inclinations in Israeli policy that are based on strategic 
concerns. 


Deterrence Strategy 


Israel's regional environment in its first three decades of statehood required 
specific deterrence strategies. Because Israel faced several potential opponents, it 
sought to prevent the possibility of collective Arab action and therefore viewed 
divisions in the Arab world as advantageous. As Wilfred Knapp put it, Israel's 
**short run policies naturally seek to divide the Arab states, which in any case are 
only too able to present divisions amongst themselves ready to be exploited.’’4 
Because deterrence is a function of the projected perceptions of the capabilities of 
one's opponent and oneself, and because these perceptions are derived from 
previous behavior, Israel could succeed even with limited resources. On the other 
hand, Israel's task has been complicated because many Arab states perceived 
Israel as a temporary entity lacking staying power. One way Israel transcended 
this difficulty has been through continuous attempts to project itself as an 
extension of the United States by solidifying strategic ties with Washington and by 
constant efforts to prevent Arab states from forming such ties. Israel's opposition 
to proposed arms sales to the Arab world, while often explained in terms of 
military threat, appears to be motivated at least sometimes by this strategy. Israeli 
author Amos Kenan described Israel as pursuing a policy of ‘‘making the West 
always choose between us and them [the Arabs], and if it is not us, we'll create 
enough trouble to make sure that it must be us.''5 The New York Times, reporting 
on Israel's decision to join the Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI, wrote that 
“senior [Israeli] officials welcome what one called ‘another manifestation of 
intimacy’ as an important additional deterrent to Israel's enemies," as well as 
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further evidence that ‘‘efforts to draw Israel and the United States apart to bring 
about an imposed solution in the Middle East is futile.''6 

Another factor in Israel's deterrence strategy has been that, lest the limita- 
tions of its power be exposed, Israel has sought to act quickly and massively to 
prevent long and protracted wars that would reveal the shallowness of its human 
and economic resources. This consideration pushed Israel toward preemption and 
an offensive military strategy in which the air force plays a dominant role, since 
it requires less manpower and can be more efficient. The 1967 war was the 
outstanding example of the success of this approach. Arab states have been aware 
of this strategy, and have, on at least one occasion, attempted to counter it: the 
Egyptian War of Attrition in 1968-1970 was designed to wear Israel down with a 
prolonged struggle. The Israeli response was to carry the war to the Egyptian 
heartland through air power. 

In building a history of reaction to Arab threats that would help establish 
effective deterrence, Israel has sought not only to meet any challenge but also to 
inflict great pain on its opponents, often at a level much higher than that of the 
challenge. When Egypt and Syria attacked Israeli forces in 1973, indicating a 
failure of Israeli deterrence, an editor of the Israeli newspaper Ma‘ariv, wrote, 


Our counterattack must be so fierce, so crushing, so pitiless and cruel that it causes 
a veritable national trauma in the collective consciousness of the Arabs; their Yom 
Kippur adventure must cost the Arabs so dear that the mere thought of new 


adventures makes them tremble with fear... . We must strike a blow that exceeds all 
reason, so that the Arab people's instinct of self-preservation makes them accept 
Israel." 


Because the extensive use of force diminishes resources and could therefore 
undermine deterrence capabilities, the reckless use of force is highly undesirable. 
A state whose policy is deterrence must forcefully respond when challenged, but 
it must not invite challenges. The problem is that decision makers, once they 
succeed in establishing a perception of superior power, tend to confuse percep- 
tions and reality, often at some cost to themselves. In invading Lebanon in 1982, 
for example, some Israeli leaders had apparently come to believe the image that 
they were attempting to project—Israel as a ‘‘mini-superpower’’ in the Middle 
East. The outcome, however, was such that Israeli weaknesses were exposed 
unnecessarily and, in spite of Syria's early disengagement, new Syrian percep- 
tions of Israeli vulnerability may have increased Syrian willingness to confront 
Israel. 


a 
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ISRAEL, THE UNITED STATES, AND EGYPT: THE HISTORICAL 
PATTERN 


Because of its size, its limited economic resources, and the antagonisms 
caused by the consequences of its founding, Israel could not be expected to 
survive long without continued, massive support from a major power, even with 
its superior military organization and technology. Whether or not Israel has had 
expansionist designs in the Middle East, the survival instinct in an inherently 
hostile environment dictates a major commitment by a superpower—the British 
recognized this as the Jewish state was being established in Palestine. In assessing 
the *'viability" of the new state, the issue for some British diplomats boiled down 
to whether a major power would be prepared ‘‘to maintain Israel as a more or less 
permanent pensioner,” for it seemed clear that ‘‘the poorness of her soil, her lack 
of raw materials and high wages obtaining there make it uncertain whether Israel 
can ever hold its own as an industrial or agricultural country on purely economic 
grounds... ”8 

Some British officials initially feared that Israel might become a Soviet base 
in the Middle East because of Israel's close relations with the Soviet Union in its 
early years, military supplies that Israel received from Czechoslovakia, and the 
socialist ideology advocated by most political parties in Israel. By 1949, however, 
most British diplomats in the Middle East concluded that the viability of Israel 
was intimately linked to the reliability of unlimited support by the United States.9 
Sir John Troutbeck, the head of Britain's Middle East Office in Cairo, wrote that, 


. all one can predict is that the Israelis will be quickly aware of the anxiety of the 
United States Government to keep them within the Western fold and will not miss the 
opportunity for blackmail which this will afford them both in the financial and 
territorial spheres.1? 


Even though many British diplomats concluded that the survival of Israel 
seemed to depend on the willingness of the United States to support it, they did 
not take the US commitment for granted: 


It may be that Israel will be able to carry on as a subsidized State. How long Jewry 
will go on paying the subsidies as an act of charity cannot be foreseen and whether it 
will be worth while for the United States Government to continue to do so... is also 
doubtful. 11 


Gradually, however, the British grew more optimistic about US support for 
Israel. In 1949, the United States decided to lend Israel $100 million. The British 
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found this amount staggering, for at the time it was no less than the sum of British 
economic assistance worldwide.!? 

As for Israeli perceptions of their options in the early years, they acted 
quickly to establish strong ties with the United States. To be sure, Israel pursued 
a policy of ''non-identification" from 1948-1949 and received political and 
material support from Soviet bloc countries also. Moreover, Israeli leaders saw 
the need for a policy of non-identification, because of the distribution of world 
Jewry. As David Ben-Gurion put it, 


About two-thirds of our people in the Diaspora are scattered among the Western 
nations, and one-third in the East. This decisive fact, which will not speedily be 
altered, is enough in itself to compel us in the Land of Israel to follow a foreign policy 
of peace and goodwill towards all nations in the world . . . 3 


Although it was not until 1950 that Israel clearly linked itself to the United 
States, the necessity of this course was realized much earlier. In 1939, Ben-Gurion 
pointed out that, ‘‘. . . outside [Eretz] Israel, there is only one Jewish community 
that has substantial capabilities for the task of removing the heavy weight of 
saving the people and the homeland: the American Jewish community.’’'4 In 1943, 
even though Britain was the primary actor in Palestine, Ben-Gurion saw the 
centrality of the United States in influencing Britain: 


As long as America is a democratic state, where the opinion of every citizen is 
expressed on election day, Britain has no interest in adding to its many haters in 
America—the Irish, Germans, Italians, and the remaining Catholics—another active 
element that is centered in cities in key states, and that is influential in the media, 
numbering five million people. Britain will need America for a long time to come. . . . 
It is clear that Jewish opinion, which, by itself, does not yet determine the position of 
the American government, nonetheless has much weight on Jewish issues—some- 
times a decisive weight in shaping American public opinion. And there is no doubt that 
the opinion of the American government—whatever becomes of American foreign 
policy after the war—will weigh more heavily in the eyes of the British government 
than the opinion of any other government in the world, especially the opinions of Arab 
leaders.!5 


There were two primary reasons for the Israeli shift toward the United States 
in 1949-1950. First, of the major international powers during that period, only the 
United States had both the ability and the will to provide the massive economic 
aid that Israel required. Second, in the US system of government, domestic 
interests—such as the influence of the Jewish community—allowed for consider- 
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able influence on foreign policy decision-making whereas the Soviet system did 
not. 

On the first point there was wide consensus in Israel after the United States 
announced its substantial aid package to Israel. Ha’aretz noted that, '* .. . no 
country except the United States has yet come forward with any such offer.” 
Another Israeli newspaper, Haboker, wrote that, 


Even if the assumptions of those who declare that the American loan was granted 
on the eve of the [January 25, 1949] elections in order to pre-judge them prove true, 
we now have concrete evidence that America is at least interested in achieving some 
influence over us and in gaining our friendship.!6 


On both the first and the second points, Ben-Gurion made his views clear in 
a broadcast on January 31, 1949. Referring to Israel's early experience in 
purchasing arms, he declared that, 


. .. they both [eastern and western countries] wanted dollars from us—and dollars 
are only to be had in one country. ... Neither the United States nor the Soviet 
governments gave us arms. But when the Soviet says ‘No,’ that goes for everybody 
in Russia. It is not so in America." 


President Harry Truman apparently agreed with Ben-Gurion on one point. As 
early as 1946 he told a group of diplomats, ‘‘I am sorry, gentlemen, but I have to 
answer to hundreds of thousands who are anxious for the success of Zionism. I do 
not have hundreds of thousands of Arabs among my constituents." 1$ 

Nonetheless, during the first two years of Israel's existence, Ben-Gurion 
continued to insist that, ‘‘. . . as long as there are millions of our people on both 
sides, we must guard our independence.''!? Such a posture, however, could be 
maintained for only a few months, for the outbreak of the Korean War in 1950 and 
the subsequent globalization of the US policy of containment inclined the Israelis 
to take sides. Israeli condemnation of North Korea signaled the end of its short 
honeymoon with Moscow; Ben-Gurion even considered sending an Israeli force 
to Korea in order to forge closer ties with the United States. 

It is useful to keep in mind that American involvement in the Middle East was 
still.minimal during this period and that the West's interests were in practice 
guarded by the European allies. It is remarkable, therefore, to note the extent of 
US aid to Israel—$100 million—at that time and the British and Israeli view of the 
United States as the ultimate guarantor of Israel's survival. This is particularly 
notable in the case of the British, who at that time had no intention of 
relinquishing their dominant position in the Middle East. 
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Following the 1949 US loan to Israel, the British grew more optimistic about 
the survivability and pro-Western orientation of Israel and moved to improve 
relations with the new state. Nonetheless, some British diplomats worried that 
Arab-Israeli polarization could be detrimental to Western interests in the rest of 
the region. Specifically, they were concerned that Israel might drive a wedge 
between Egypt—a country of major importance to British strategy—and the 
West. Sir John Troutbeck, for example, thought that the British ‘‘were in a 
position to control the Arab governments but not Israel. He foresaw that the 
Israelis might drag the Arab States into a neutral bloc and might even attempt to 
turn us out of Egypt.’’29 

Accepting the premise that the Arab-Israeli conflict was likely to affect 
Western-Arab relations in important ways, other British diplomats thought that a 
pro-Soviet Israel might actually serve Western interests in the Middle East better, 
given that the Arab states were in themselves more important than Israel. 
Nonetheless, the worsening relations between Britain and Egypt following the 
overthrow of the Egyptian monarchy in 1952 made Egypt Britain's primary 
competitor for influence in the Arab world. This development fundamentally 
changed Israeli-British relations and eventually led to the joint military attack on 
Egypt in 1956. 

In the meanwhile, the United States, recognizing Egypt's importance in the 
region and seeking to cultivate a close relationship with it, distanced itself to some 
extent from British policy. This approach led to the promise of substantial US 
economic aid to Egypt in 1954. Washington's gestures considerably worried the 
Israelis, who were concerned that closer US-Egyptian relations would ultimately 
undermine the US commitment to Israel. As a result, Israel carried out covert 
actions against Western installations in Egypt in efforts to portray Egypt as an 
unstable, anti-Western state incapable of being a reliable ally. These operations 
were leaked in 1960, during a governmental crisis in Israel over what became 
known as the Lavon Affair. 

Following improved US-Egyptian relations in 1954, an Israeli espionage ring 
operating in Egypt placed incendiary devices in US installations in Egypt, 
including the United States Information Service libraries in Alexandria and Cairo. 
The purpose of the attacks, according to the instructions given by the head of 
Israeli military intelligence, was ‘‘to break the West's confidence in the existing 
[Egyptian] regime” and *'to prevent economic and military aid from the West to 
Egypt."?! Even though the operatives were caught by the Egyptians and 
confessed to the crimes, few in the United States believed the Egyptian story; 
instead, some saw the arrest of the Jews involved as a means of rallying Egyptians 
against Israel and accused Gamal Abd al-Nasir of anti-Semitism. Not until the 
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1960 governmental crisis in Israel did the Western media give credence to Nasir's 
charges. By then, Egypt had embarked on an independent course. 

Although it is now clear that Israeli officials gave orders to carry out these 
attacks, it should be noted that the level at which the orders were approved is not 
clear. There is little doubt, however, that many high-level officials were kept in the 
dark and that some would not have been inclined to approve such attacks. 
Nevertheless, even though there was no Israeli unanimity on the means of 
undermining US-Egyptian relations, the incident does illustrate the extent of 
Israel's concern about relations between Washington and Cairo. Israeli anxieties 
declined in the 1960s when US-Egyptian relations worsened and, in 1967, were 
severed; they intensified after relations were resumed in 1973, and, later under 
Sadat, were heightened once again when Egypt became a candidate for a working 
alliance with the United States. Israeli policies in the 1970s were greatly 
influenced by the ebbs and flows in the US-Egyptian relationship. 


Demonstrations of Israeli Strategic Utility 


Israel saw the fundamental importance of its relations with the United States 
as early as 1949, but largely for economic, political, and long-term military 
reasons. In the short term, it was Britain that had an actual military presence in 
the Middle East and an apparent willingness to use force in support of Western 
objectives, a willingness that was also shared by France. Thus, as early as 1951, 
Ben-Gurion actually considered a military alliance with Britain in order to 
guarantee Israel's survival even though he ultimately preferred a treaty with the 
United States. Their eventual collaboration against Nasir in 1956 revealed several 
aspects of Israel's strategy. 

One objective of Israel's collaboration with France and Britain was to 
demonstrate its reliability and support for Western interests in the Middle East. 
Assessing the outcome of the Sinai attack, former Israeli defense minister Moshe 
Dayan wrote that Israel's ‘‘military victory in the Sinai brought Israel not only 
direct gain... but more important, a heightened prestige among friends and 
enemies alike.''?2 Israel's Western friends in this case were France and Britain, 
but the Israelis had little indication that the United States would actively oppose 
the operation. Indeed, Washington's reaction was stronger toward the European 
allies than it was toward Israel. 

Once it became clear that both the United States and the Soviet Union would 
actively oppose Israeli occupation of Egyptian territory, the Israelis made serious 
attempts to derive some political benefit by striking a separate agreement with 
Egypt that would lead to the separation of Egypt from the rest of the Arab world. 
Indeed, one apparent cause of the Israeli government's decision to attack Egypt 
was Nasir's emerging ability to lead and unite the Arab states. Just prior to the 
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start of the Suez War, Egypt had concluded a tripartite agreement with Jordan and 
Syria, setting up a unified command for the three armies under Egyptian direction. 
Moreover, had Nasir been left unpunished after challenging the European powers 
by nationalizing the Suez Canal Company, his regional influence and capacity to 
rally Arab states behind him would have been dramatically enhanced. Such a 
prospect was particularly threatening to Israel. 

Although Israeli objectives were not achieved in the short term, the events 
that unfolded soon after the Suez War seemed to turn the tide in Israel's favor. 
The sudden Arab upheavals against the West and the dramatic rise in Nasir's 
popularity forced the United States into a role it did not want. US-Egyptian 
relations worsened, and Egypt became preoccupied not with Israel, but with what 
came to be called the ‘‘Arab Cold War.” For the next decade, Egypt expended 
most of its political and military energy competing with its Arab rivals; Egypt's 
involvement in inter-Arab conflicts culminated in its expensive military involve- 
ment in Yemen which ended only after the 1967 Arab-Israeli war. 

Between the 1956 and 1967 Arab-Israeli wars, both of Israel's strategic 
objectives, therefore, were easily achievable, putting Israel in a strong position to 
prepare itself for the confrontations of the 1960s. Israel succeeded during this 
period in building an impressive army, while Egypt was draining its own in a 
losing battle. When Israel felt it necessary to act as a result of major regional and 
international changes, its position was stronger than its rivals. 

By 1966, Egypt was losing its edge in the inter-Arab rivalry. Many of the 
gains made in the late-1950s had been reversed, as Egypt found itself unable to 
bring a successful end to its military activity in Yemen. Nasir, however, may have 
seen an opportunity in the increasingly tense frontier between Syria and Israel to 
enhance his influence in the Arab world, and Nasir's Arab rivals were all too 
willing to lure him into an all-out conflict with Israel. 

In retrospect, it is clear that by challenging Israel in 1967 and escalating the 
rhetorical war against it, Egypt neither intended nor was in a position to attack 
Israel. One possible explanation for Israel's decision to attack Egypt and Syria is 
that it saw a good opportunity to make substantial territorial gains. For various 
reasons, this explanation does not seem likely.23 A second and more plausible 
explanation is that, even if Egypt did not intend to attack, Israel could not be sure 
of this and therefore reacted preemptively because, given the military-strategic 
situation, the offense had the advantage.24 What makes this explanation question- 
able is that Egypt announced that it did not plan to attack, and that American and 
Less | 
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Western European estimates, of which Israel was aware,?5 indicated that even if 
Egypt attacked first, Israel would easily win. Israel's own military assessment did 
not differ markedly from these. 

A more likely explanation for Israel's attack can be found by looking closely 
at the four policy implications of its strategic objectives. First, in the context of 
the Israeli strategy of establishing a reputation capable of preventing potential 
challenges from Arab states, one would not expect Israel to allow Nasir to get 
away with provocative behavior, lest other Arab states be emboldened to follow 
suit. Second, the policy of preventing potential collective Arab action would also 
favor actions leading to an assured defeat of Egypt, whatever other considerations 
existed. Had Nasir been allowed to score the political victory he sought by closing 
the Strait of Tiran to Israeli shipping, removing United Nations forces from the 
Sinai, publicly exhibiting his supposed military power and claiming to have 
prevented an Israeli attack on Syria, he might have been able to reverse his 
fortunes in the Arab world and rally insecure Arab states behind him. Indeed, just 
before the Israeli attack when his strategy seemed to be working, one of his rivals 
in the Arab world, King Hussein of Jordan, flew to Cairo to sign a new pact. The 
parallel between this situation and the conditions prevailing immediately before 
the attack on Egypt in 1956 is evident. 

Third, because Israel possessed only limited human and economic resources, 
it needed to dispel prevailing Arab perceptions of its weakness. A massive Israeli 
victory over three Arab states would serve to anchor in Arab minds the reality and 
durability of the State of Israel. Finally, a long-term projection of Israeli power 
hinged on a solid, unchallenged relationship with the United States. This was 
especially true in 1967 as the European powers were planning their withdrawal 
from the Middle East and leaving the United States with major new tasks in the 
region. The destruction of Arab armies, and the subsequent increase in Soviet 
influence in the Arab world, diminished the likelihood of immediate US-Arab 
alliances. 

For Israel, the period between the 1967 and 1973 wars was a relatively easy 
one in terms of its relations with the United States. While the Arab world posed 
no real military threat to Israel, and while Israel held a decided political and 
strategic advantage by occupying Arab territories, US support for Israel did not 
seem seriously to threaten other US interests in the region. Iran, America's other 
Middle East ally, seemed capable of maintaining order in the Gulf, and oil- 
producing Arab states appeared either unwilling or unable to use oil as a political 
weapon. Even increasing Soviet influence did not seem too threatening in the 
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emerging atmosphere of detente. The inherent conflict in US objectives in the 
Middle East was not apparent. 


Israel's Strategic Dilemma in the 1970s 


The expulsion of Soviet troops from Egypt in 1972, however, signaled 
potential tension in US-Israeli relations because Egypt made itself available as a 
potential US ally. Former Israeli defense minister Ezer Weizman put it thus, 


In driving out the Russians from Egypt [Sadat] brought the West closer to him, 
necessarily diluting its loyalty to us. His campaign was successful, costing us our 
position as the cosseted godchild of the Western world. Our political situation went 
from bad to worse.6 


Egypt's military and strategic inferiority did not make it an immediately 
appealing candidate for alliance. Not until its impressive showing in the 1973 
war—having also demonstrated its capacity to rally other Arab states in an oil 
embargo against the West—was Egypt taken seriously. Sadat followed up with 
gestures toward the United States, among them the acceptance of unilateral US 
mediation with Israel. US-Egyptian relations began rapidly to improve. 

Despite the oil embargo and its effect on Western economies, the United 
States did not reduce its commitment to Israel. A new awareness, however, 
emerged in the United States that the inherent conflict in US objectives in the 
Middle East was potentially threatening to US-Israeli relations. By 1977, when 
Jimmy Carter became president, few people in Washington considered Israel a 
strategic asset, and some, including high-ranking military officers, considered 
Israel a strategic burden.?" Instead, most officials emphasized the United States’ 
moral and traditional commitment to Israel. As some American Jewish leaders 
recognized, however, moral and traditional commitment alone could not sustain 
close ties, even if strong interest groups supported them. According to Morris 
Amitay, former executive director of the American-Israeli Public Affairs Com- 
mittee (AIPAC), ‘‘... unless you can always translate this in [policy] terms of 
what's in America's interest, you're lost.’’28 

The general foreign policy outlook of the Carter administration also favored 
closer relations with Egypt. The United States seemed less obsessed with overall 
strategic issues in the Middle East, vis-à-vis the Soviet Union, and more 
concerned with its economic interests, particularly in the Persian Gulf. In this 
context, Egypt, as the largest and strongest Arab state, was in a better position to 
play a constructive role. Even militarily, as a Pentagon official later observed, 
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although '* ... everyone appreciates what the Israelis can do militarily,” their 
**proximity to the Gulf is not enough to be of real use as a base for fighting there, 
except on paper.''?? The prevailing atmosphere under the Carter administration 
was such that during the 1980 presidential campaign, Ronald Reagan, the 
Republican candidate, accused the administration of being the only one to have 
‘deluded itself that Israel was not of permanent strategic importance to 
America. ''30 

Given the vital nature of continuous American support, many Israeli leaders 
and strategists must have become seriously concerned by the Carter administra- 
tion's attitude. For the next few years Israel worked to solidify the foundation of 
US-Israeli relations. Political scientist Shai Feldman argued that even though 
Israel ‘‘ ... tried to justify continued American support by emphasizing its 
strategic importance to Western defense . .. American commitment is based on 
cultural ideological and moral affinity—not on strategic interests.'?! Feldman 
went on to recommend that for Israeli security to be guaranteed, this unreliable 
moral foundation must be replaced with formal treaties of alliance defining a clear 
role for Israel in Western defense. His views were echoed by some Israeli leaders 
before and after the Camp David accords. The pursuit of this objective became 
more intense after Sadat's initiative and Camp David and was aided by a new US 
president, Ronald Reagan, who declared that ‘‘Israel is a strategic asset to the 
U.S.” and that ‘‘we must have policies which give concrete expression to that 
position.''32 This effort later culminated in the signing in November 1981 of the 
*memorandum of strategic understanding” between Israel and the United States, 
highly sought after by Israel but reluctantly agreed to by the United States. As 
Shlomo Avineri wrote, the American purpose of the agreement was ‘‘merely to 
placate the Israelis in the wake of the AWACS sale to Saudi Arabia.’’33 

As welcome as Sadat’s initiative was to the Israelis, it posed a real dilemma 
for Israel’s relations with the United States. On the one hand, one long-term 
regional Israeli objective was within reach: a bilateral agreement between Egypt 
and Israel would simultaneously neutralize Egypt as a military threat and cause 
division in the Arab world. On the other hand, the agreement would result in 
closer US-Egyptian ties that could lead to a weakening of the US commitment to 
Israel. Israel feared this latter scenario especially if Egypt were regarded as more 
cooperative and useful to US interests than was Israel and if Egypt seemed 
capable of repairing its position among the Arab states without jeopardizing its 
relations with the United States. 
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Aside from the fact that Egypt, because of its historic role in the Arab world, 
could be politically instrumental for the United States, another complicating 
factor for Israel was that Egypt's objectives in regard to an Arab-Israeli settlement 
seemed to coincide substantially with US objectives. As Israeli defense minister 
Weizman noted, ‘‘My objections to excessive American involvement in the 
negotiations with Egypt stemmed from a simple consideration: I foresaw that U.S. 
interests lay closer to Egypt's than to ours, so that it would not be long before 
Israeli negotiators would have to cope with the dual confrontation as they faced 
a Washington/Cairo axis.'34^ This not only meant that US participation in the 
negotiations would be advantageous to Egypt, but also that failure in the 
negotiations would likely lead to strained US-Israeli relations and, given Sadat's 
objectives and determination, to closer US-Egyptian ties. The Egyptians were 
clearly aware of this strategic tension, and Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
Butrus Ghali saw Egyptian competition with Israel for alliance with the United 
States as the '*most important leverage” that Egypt held in the negotiations and 
the *'secret weapon that Israel feared most.''35 

The above considerations led to an important debate between Israel and 
Egypt about the US role in the negotiations. Egypt called for triangular negotia- 
tions in which the United States would be a ‘‘full partner,’’ while Israel called for 
bilateral Egyptian-Israeli negotiations in which the United States would be limited 
to the role of a mediator. Although the United States preferred to be a full 
participant in the negotiations, in the end it was forced by other American 
priorities to adopt the role of mediator. The domestic political priorities of the 
Carter administration meant that any agreement between Israel and Egypt was 
better than the political risk of having no agreement. 

Throughout the Camp David process, Israeli concerns about relations with the 
United States affected Israeli behavior discernably. President Carter noted that Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin told him at Camp David that there had to be two 
agreements: **. . . the most important was between the United States and Israel, and 
the other, of secondary importance but obviously also crucial, was between Israel and 
Egypt. The most important one would have to come first. He wanted the world to 
know that there were no serious differences between Israel and the United States.''37 


After Camp David: The Pattern Continues 


On his first visit to the United States after the Camp David accords, Prime 
Minister Begin requested more airplanes and tanks and suggested that Israel and 
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the United States conclude a mutual defense treaty. President Carter remarked 
that Begin's "purpose seemed to be to convince us that Israel should be the 
dominant military power in the area, and that it was our only reliable ally in the 
Middle East.''58 

Although the Camp David accords were acceptable to all sides, Egypt and the 
United States perceived them as only one step in a process to be pursued 
aggressively, but Israel was not anxious to make any movement regarding the 
West Bank and Gaza. The Egyptian and US interest in continued talks meant that 

‘the possibility of closer US-Egyptian relations at the expense of Israel remained 
high; Israel was sensitive to Egypt's having made several gestures toward 
strategic cooperation with the United States, including the offer of bases for the 
US Rapid Deployment Force. Egypt could become an even more attractive 
alliance prospect if it were to improve relations with other Arab states, enhancing 
its effectiveness and utility. Thus both long-standing Israeli concerns remained: ' 
the prevention of closer US-Egyptian relations and the prevention of reconcilia- 
tion between Egypt and the Arab world. There was a new qualification, however. 
While close US-Egyptian strategic cooperation should be prevented, a minimal 
economic relation between them should be encouraged to give Egypt the incentive 
to uphold the treaty with Israel. 

Several steps taken by Israel after the signing of the Israeli-Egyptian 
agreement indicated that the pattern continued. Israel's attack against the Iraqi 
nuclear reactor took place, for example, only hours after a meeting between Begin 
and Sadat. This caused Egypt a great deal of embarrassment, delayed the 
possibility of an Egyptian rapprochement with other Arab states, and forced it to 
down-play its relations with the United States; at a minimum, Israel seemed 
unconcerned about the difficulties that Egypt was likely to face in light of the 
Israeli attack. The success of this Israeli strategy can be seen in 1990: Israel has 
achieved its closest strategic relations with the United States, culminating in the 
inclusion of Israel in SDI research and the signing of several agreements for 
strategic cooperation. Egypt lacks significant leverage in its relationship with the 
United States and, ironically, needs the goodwill of Israel's supporters in the 
United States to maintain US economic aid. The state of the Egyptian army, the 
separation of forces in the Sinai, and the peace treaty between Egypt and Israel 
effectively neutralize the Egyptian military threat. 

Regionally, however, the situation looks different. Although Israel has 
successfully fortified its relations with the United States and built an impressive 
military superiority in the Middle East, its regional environment has worsened in 
important ways. It is a case where the obsession with the means of foreign policy 
supplants the ends; sight has been lost of important regional changes that dictate 
reassessment. 
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REGIONAL CHANGE AND LINGERING TENDENCIES 


Although the two enduring components of Israeli strategy made some sense 
in Israel's early days, the transformation of Arab priorities in the last decade—the 
maturity of state institutions which had been young and vulnerable to other 
regional forces in the 1950s and 1960s, the demise of pan-Arabism, and the 
acceptance of the reality of Israel—made this strategy counterproductive in 
important ways. Israeli deterrence became more difficult—it is easier to prevent 
collective action by several sovereign states than it is to deter a single powerful 
state. The decline of pan-Arabism and the ‘‘defection’’ of Egypt drove Syria to 
seek, and partially attain, deterrence capability toward Israel on its own, and the 
Palestinians in the occupied territories decided to take matters into their own 
hands through the intifada, posing an unprecedented threat to Israeli deterrence. 
. Coupled with the prevailing regional perception that the heroics of a few Lebanese 
had defeated Israel in Lebanon, teenagers throwing stones are undermining the 
very image of power that Israel has labored to project. The emerging need for 
self-reliance among some Arab leaders is in some ways a direct result of Israel's 
strategy of foiling collective action among Arab states. This development com- 
plicates Israeli deterrence. 

Arabs have awakened to the fact that in the context of the Middle East, Israel 
is the area's most powerful state and is able and willing to block their international 
and regional objectives. For the first time, some Arabs have had to devise serious 
strategies for confronting the newly perceived Israeli threat and hegemony. Put 
differently, the Arab states today, despite their fundamental dislike of Israel and 
their consistently hostile rhetoric, do not place confrontation with Israel or the 
issue of Palestine near the top of their agendas. In that sense at least, the game 
with Israel is by no means strictly conflictive. One immediate threat facing a 
number of Arab governments is the Islamist movement, a movement that 
threatens Israel as well; it promises both the motivated collective action that 
Israel seeks to prevent and the kind of regional instability and unpredictability that 
undermine effective deterrence. Yet Israeli policy tends to increase this mutual 
threat. The denial of internal and regional legitimacy to potentially friendly Arab 
states, whether intended or not, increases the power of Islamists. Israel, for 
example, has complicated Egypt's return to the Arab fold with some of the actions 
listed earlier, thereby giving opposition groups in Egypt fuel to attack the 
government for ‘‘selling out" Arab and Islamic causes. 

Arab states of the Gulf have more pressing concerns than the conflict with Israel. 
Despite the cease-fire in the Iran-Iraq War, confronting Iranian activities remains a 
concern, and although Iraq is now an ally, it is considered a potential threat by both 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. US sales of sophisticated weapons to these countries have 
been vetoed, however, by Israel. The result is that they have looked to other sources, 
culminating in a major arms deal between Saudi Arabia and Britain that could make 
Britain the Saudis' largest arms supplier. Although the outcome is again cooler 
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US-Arab relations, there are negative regional implications for Israel. Reduced 
American leverage with some Arab states will only increase their incentive toward 
confrontational options, especially because they view Israel as the constant spoiler of 
their strategies. In the United States, the loss of valuable customers in the arms 
industry is likely to increase resentment of Israeli influence. 

Syria, too, has its own primary concerns. For example, Syrians have strategic 
and historical interests in Lebanon, but Israel has often interfered with Syrian 
objectives there. The result has been counterproductive for Israel in two ways. First, 
the concern that Israeli regional hegemony would interfere with their policies led 
Syrians to seek military parity with Israel following the 1982 Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon. Although Syrians may have partly given up this idea because of Soviet 
actions, they had already attained important strategic weapons. Second, continued 
instability in Lebanon contributes to Israel's insecurity in the north. The irony of 
Israeli policy is that a stable Lebanon, even under Syrian influence, brings more 
security than the continuation of anarchy; deterrence is more difficult against 
decentralized guerrilla groups, though it works against Syria and other states. 

In short, Israel's strategy encourages confrontational strategies on the part of 
Arab states. Arab states facing regional and internal problems that are unrelated 
to Israel sometimes find that they must also consider possible Israeli reactions to 
their policies and objectives; the confrontation of Israel is thus elevated in Arab 
priorities as a direct result of Israel's outdated strategy. 

Even if Israel makes the adjustment and identifies common interests with one 
or two Arab states, however, it is not likely to achieve normality in the Middle 
East without a satisfactory settlement of the Palestinian issue. The assumption 
that Israel can attain regional acceptability by dealing only with state actors is 
seriously flawed because the illegitimacy of Israel in Arab minds is inextricably 
linked to the issue of Palestine. The peace treaty with Egypt has delayed a military 
confrontation, but the absence of a settlement of the Palestinian issue has 
prolonged Israel's illegitimacy in the minds of most Egyptians and, until the late 
1980s, the illegitimacy of Egypt in Arab eyes. The peace with Egypt is therefore 
tentative: Egypt has no incentive to improve relations with Israel, and as soon as 
regional politics create other options for Egypt, relations with Israel could be 
threatened. Whether through peace or through war, Egypt will have to deliver 
something on the Palestinian issue if it is to play a central role in Arab politics. 

Aside from the issues of normalization and acceptability there are common 
interests between Israel and the Palestinians, even as Israel continues to view 
Palestinian nationalism as a serious threat. Although the Islamist movement is not 
reconcilable with a Jewish state in Palestine, Palestinian nationalism is. As it has 
matured in the last two decades, Palestinian nationalism has transformed Pales- 
tinian priorities from historical justice and the right of return—which, for 
demographic reasons, are also incompatible with Israel' s—to the establishment of 
a Palestinian state, opening the way for two states in Palestine. Yet Israeli policy 
toward Palestinian nationalism remains blind to any possible commonality of 
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interest, as reflected in its confrontational approach to the intifada and its 
complete rejection of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). The costs of 
this policy may be high. Anyone familiar with Palestinian sentiments, especially 
since the intifada, knows that the failure of the PLO could lead to more radical 
opposition to Israel and possibly led by Islamists. 

The upshot of all this is that the maturity of statism and Palestinian nationalism 
in the Middle East, the transformation of Arab priorities, and the reality—if not 
legitimacy—of Israel in Arab minds all make Israel's military and political strategy 
counterproductive. The strategy has lagged behind present political realities. The 
very strategy that is designed to bring more security to Israel encourages Arab states 
to be more confrontational and also diminishes Israeli deterrence. In addition, the 
unresolved but central Palestinian question prevents the normalization of Israel in the 
Middle East, even if war can be postponed. 

The success of strengthening relations with the United States has reduced the 
consequences of Israel's regional failure, but the relationship was partly a means 
of attempting to achieve regional normality, not a substitute for it. Confusion over 
this distinction can be costly. Indeed, one has to assume that Israel's relations 
with the United States have reached the apex. It is not likely that other 
administrations will be as supportive of Israel as was the Reagan administration; 
furthermore, any increase in economic aid could backfire. Senator Robert Dole's 
proposal to cut aid to Israel, among other states, and Secretary of State James 
Baker's endorsement of a similar idea may be indications of a growing sentiment. 
With the downgrading of the US-Soviet rivalry, the strategic basis of US-Israeli 
relations will not be sufficient to carry the day. As former secretary of state 
George Shultz pointed out, ‘‘The Israelis, who have displayed discomfort at the 
idea of American support founded on moral commitment, preferring strategic 
cooperation grounded in the adversarial relationship of the superpowers, must 
reassess the changing strategic environment."'?? The problem is that as long as 
Palestinians suffer under Israeli occupation the American moral commitment to 
Israel alone cannot sustain US-Israeli relations. Fortunately for Israel, the 
consequences of global change will lag behind the actual events, so that there may 
still be some time for the Israeli leadership to reassess its strategy. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST IN US-SOVIET 
RELATIONS 


Graham E. Fuller 


“Le Middle East, more than any other part of the world, has become a modern 
symbol of irreconcilable nationalist passions, intractable religious exclusivism, 
and high political volatility. The roots of the conflict and instability lie deeply 
buried in the history, geography, economics, culture, and religious character of 
the region. Yet, these endemic roots of conflict have been exacerbated by the 
tensions of the long Cold War that imposed the ideological matrix of Soviet-US 
competition upon an already fragmented region. The Cold War now seems to be 
nearing a historic conclusion, but one of the keys to anticipating the future of the 
US-Soviet relationship in the Middle East lies in grasping the origins of the 
East-West relationship: a confrontation created almost exclusively by seven 
decades of Soviet insistence upon its ideological role as executor of the forces of 
history. The ideologues not only philosophically condemned the West to ultimate 
defeat and collapse, but also developed the tools to help history along. 

It is not surprising that the current East-West reconciliation comes almost 
exclusively as a result of changes in the Soviet Union itself. As we now see with 
such dramatic clarity, Moscow has been compelled to revise its reading of history, 
leading it to all but abandon its ideological vision. Because of the Soviet walls 
encircling Eastern Europe, only Moscow—through President Mikhail Gor- 
bachev’s stunning transformation of the very character of Soviet politics and 
ideology—could terminate the Cold War. The West’s obligation now is to remain 
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open and responsive to these changes and adjust its thinking to the new realities 
as they emerge. 

Significantly relieved of the crosscurrents of global politics, Middle East 
regional conflict may, at this juncture, now revert to its native regional roots. At 
the same time, however, Washington has been deprived of the trusty analytical 
tool that served policymakers so well for decades: cherchez les Russes. For many 
decades, an awareness of where the Russians were and what they were doing 
provided almost instant policy guidelines as to what parts of the world the United 
States should focus on. Moscow precisely mirrored those policies—indeed, Lenin 
invented the zero-sum game—in seeking allies whose primary utility lay in their 
capabilities to blunt US plans and ambitions in the region. 

The primary intellectual challenge to be confronted today is to assess afresh 
the character of US and Soviet interests globally. Now that the zero-sum game 
seems to have faded’ with the collapse of ideology, US and Soviet interests 
inevitably take on a different character. In some cases those interests will be 
parallel, in other cases the interests will be independent, separate, and of minor 
interest to the other party, while in a number of cases interests will conflict. 
` Indeed, this description would apply in defining US interests vis-à-vis any other 
major power in the world. 


DETERMINING INTERESTS 


US interests in the Middle East are probably easier to determine than those 
of the Soviet Union if only because US interests have remained relatively 
constant over the past decades. In light of dramatic changes in tlie Soviet Union, 
however, one standard US policy goal—the need automatically to deny Soviet 
influence in the region—needs to be revised. The question is, however, how 
much. Assuming that Soviet policies and behavior in the region may now appear 
to Washington to be fundamentally ‘‘benign’’—an assumption to be examined 
later—is it a question of dropping only this particular long-standing US goal in the 
region? Yes and no. In one sense the United States may no longer need to focus 
on neutralizing Soviet policies in the area, but in another sense—globally—the 
United States will need to redefine not only the nature of its own interests, but also 
the extent of its interests internationally. Countries once regarded with great concern 
by Washington because of a Soviet presence, activity, or investment there— 
Afghanistan, Angola, Cambodia, and Nicaragua, for example—may now feature 
less prominently on the American policy horizon. In short, as Soviet intentions 
change, the range of US interests are likely to shrink correspondingly in scope. 

This formulation may, in itself, be controversial. Many in the United States, 
and especially in the defense and security fields, consider US interests and the 
American security role as permanently ‘‘global’’ under any circumstances; even 
if the Soviet's international agenda has markedly receded, the United States will 
still need the capability to go anywhere and meet any potential challenge to friend 
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or ally. Profound political and philosophical issues are involved in debating this 
question—one that relates directly to another question: Historically, how ‘‘mes- 
sianic"' is US foreign policy—even long before Lenin got off the train at Finland 
Station? What bounds are there to US involvement in international security affairs 
or the unilateral use of force? Indeed, since the rise of communism in the Soviet 
Union and its growing global challenge to the United States and the West during 
the 20th century, it is now hard to redesign a foreign policy vision in which the 
struggle against Moscow's international ambitions are absent. Such a complex 
topic lies outside the scope of this article, but it needs to be noted as a central 
theoretical problem in discussing the roots of US foreign policy interests any- 
where, including the Middle East. What nearly everyone would agree upon is this: 
resource constrictions and competing priorities have long imposed real and finite 
limitations upon US involvement abroad and are destined to do so even more in 
the decade ahead. 


The United States in the Middle East 


In the absence of opposing Soviet intentions, where do US interests in the 
Middle East lie? Historically they have focused on four major issues, in no special 
order: 


m protection of Middle East energy resources and their unrestricted commer- 
cial flow to consumers; 

m preservation of the security and welfare of Israel; 

M assistance to friendly regimes in the region in order to enhance overall 
regional stability; F 

m maintenance of US political influence and commercial access in the region. 


Although these policy goals are relatively unexceptional in themselves, the 
consistent differences between US policy and that of most of the rest of the world 
emerge primarily from disagreement over the degree of priority and manner of the 
US commitment to the security of Israel. Indeed, all American administrations 
have recognized that exclusive and uncritical acceptance of all aspects of Israel's 
own security policies at some point begins to create incompatibilities with other 
US regional goals, including good relations with Arab states and the exclusion of 
Soviet influence from the region. In short, while there need be no zero-sum game 
between Israeli security needs and those of other states and interests in the region, 
there are always trade-offs that call for careful balance. This has long been a 
central dilemma of US policy formulation in the Middle East. 

The four interests stated above, furthermore, represent US declaratory 
policy. In fact, Washington has also long pursued another unspoken preference: 
that when it comes to the Arab-Israeli problem, the United States preferably 
should enjoy a monopoly and domination of the peace process. Administrations 
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have fairly consistently maintained an attitude of ‘‘Thanks, but no thanks," 
whenever alternative peace plans or procedures have emerged from broad 
European or Arab ranks. The US rationale has been that those states may not be 
sufficiently committed to Israel's basic security interests, while Soviet involve- 
ment in the process had been viewed as acting in a spoiling capacity. The United 
States has jealously guarded its custodianship of the peace process and, indeed, 
can be proud of having crafted the Camp David agreements while doing so. 

Exclusive US domination of the peace process, however, may prove to be 
increasingly difficult in light of two factors: the apparent impasse between Israeli 
and Palestinian visions of the disposition of the occupied territories and the new 
international environment that seeks political resolution of all such regional 
conflicts. The continued nonresolution of this problem seems increasingly incon- 
gruent in the new international atmosphere; pressures will rise from all quarters to 
make progress here as well. The presumed centrality of the US role in most 
international issues is likely to be increasingly open to challenge, especially with 
the emergence of other power centers such as a united Europe and a nascent East 
Asia. Indeed, this issue has direct and profound implications for the future of 
US-Soviet dealings in the Middle East itself. 


The Soviet Union in the Middle East 


Defining the nature of Soviet interests is a more complex exercise because 
Soviet public expression of interests can be taken only as a partial guide. If US 
Blobal policies are now in transition it is because Soviet global interests are 
currently in a state of flux. With the geopolitical significance and very future of 
Afghanistan, East Germany, Poland, the Baltics, and even Azerbaijan highly 
uncertain at the moment, Soviet interests in the Middle East begin to look 
peripheral. Given the collapse of Marxist globalism and the current intellectual 
fluidity and political free-for-all in all facets of Soviet thinking and society, it is fair 
to say that Moscow's real global interests may not even be sorted out and 
stabilized before the end of the century. 

Nonetheless, Soviet policy interests in the Gorbachev era can be defined as 
follows: 


E Avoiding international conflict. This would allow the government to focus 
on pressing domestic needs and develop desperately needed economic ties to the 
West. 

E Settling regional disputes through peaceful means. This policy goal is not 
based on mere idealism, but on the conviction that Moscow can no longer support 
military solutions to most regional conflicts, as it once did. Military solutions 
become even less attractive as those governments it supports lie foundering 
everywhere from Phnom Penh to Havana, Kabul to Luanda. Perhaps more 
important, as Moscow abandons so much of the imperial trappings of Soviet 
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power and influence, this process of divestment at least requires a fig leaf, a new 
operating principle to justify it in terms of grander principle rather than mere 
weakness. Thus Gorbachev's domestic position can ill afford simple crass public 
abandonment of old clients, allowing them to go down in military defeat at the 
hands of US-supported rebels; it would be far better to make virtue of necessity 
and embrace the political solution, letting such regimes take their chances under 
the rubric of peaceful negotiations. Moscow's new-found embrace of national 
reconciliation and peaceful settlement is not entirely cynical; in one sense the 
Soviet Union may be grasping the newly emerging character of superpower 
limitations faster than Washington. 

E Countering US efforts to dominate. There is a strong psychological 
need—as Moscow withdraws more into itself —to discourage the US tendency to 
dominate major international geopolitical issues, especially when it comes to the 
projection of US power into regions close to Soviet borders. Moscow will very 
likely oppose—mainly verbally—most unilateral US power projections around the 
world, hence the Soviets’ new-found interest in the instrumentality of the United 
Nations as a peacekeeping body. Although it is unlikely that Moscow will contest 
militarily any unilateral US moves, directly or indirectly, the Soviet Union as a 
major military power and geopolitical presence has a continuing interest in seeing 
a broader distribution of power and interventionary capabilities among a variety 
of nations that would reduce the relative salience of US power and the scope of 
its international military involvement as a whole. As noted above, the United 
States is almost surely headed toward a reassessment of its own power and how 
it is used. 

m Focusing more on Soviet interests closer at hand. The countries on the 
enormous Soviet periphery, Europe, China, Japan, Korea, India, the northern tier 
states of Iran, Pakistan, Afghanistan, and Turkey, and much of the Middle East 
will undoubtedly remain especially important in this regard.! 


EXPECTATIONS FOR A PEACEFUL ARAB-ISRAELI SETTLEMENT: 
ACTORS, MOTIVATIONS, AND GOALS 


Keeping in mind this outline of Soviet and US global interests, how does each 
side relate to a peaceful settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict? Five years ago it 
was reasonable to argue that the Soviet Union did not want a settlement of the 
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1. As Moscow gradually permits greater economic and foreign policy latitude to its own ethnic 
republics, the 50 million Muslims of the Caucausus and Central Asia are already beginning to loom on 
the political horizon of the Muslim world. Muslim Central Asia will unquestionably change the political 
balance of the Middle East, with Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan the primary beneficiaries in influence 
because of the unique character of their ties with an emergent Central Asia. How this will affect the 
Arab world is so far unclear. The Republic of Azerbaijan is already in the process of developing its own 
foreign policy. The new international role of autonomous—or independent—Soviet Muslims will 
probably affect Soviet policies toward the Middle East in ways still not remotely discernible. See 
Graham E. Fuller, ‘The Emergence of Central Asia,” Foreign Policy, Spring 1990. 
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Arab-Israeli dispute: the prolongation of the conflict weakened the United States 
in the Arab world, strengthened the ‘‘radical’’ states and their revolutionary 
visions, provided fertile soil for Moscow's arms sales diplomacy, and kept the 
region in a turmoil that only served to weaken the allies of the United States. 
Based on Moscow's reconsideration of national interests, however, the Soviet 
Union and the United States are now likely to agree on several principles relating 
to an Arab-Israeli settlement: 


m the unacceptability of a military solution; 

8 the need for Israel to surrender land for peace; 

m Israel's right to secure borders; 

m the need to satisfy Palestinian aspirations and rights to self-determination; 

Ethe need to secure the goals of Palestinians and Israelis within the 
framework of an overall Arab-Israeli settlement. 


Moscow and Washington are also likely to agree on policies to limit nuclear 
and chemical-biological weapons and, perhaps, missile-delivery systems. The 
Soviet Union has greater intrinsic interest in these issues than the United States 
because of the proximity of the Middle East to its territory. Both sides are 
increasingly likely to agree on counterterrorist policies and to cooperate to some 
extent in this field as well.? 

The United States and Soviet Union probably will not quickly agree on 
several issues, in particular the role of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) and the question of a Palestinian state on the West Bank. The United States 
is gradually moving toward acceptance of the PLO as the primary spokesman for 
the Palestinians and possibly toward acceptance of the ultimate establishment of 
. an independent Palestinian state on the West Bank and Gaza. Whereas these ideas 
were once unthinkable, they are now regularly discussed in public in Israel and 
the United States. It is important to remember that the role of the PLO as the 
Palestinian's representative and any future Palestinian state not only reflects the 
general Soviet vision of an eventual settlement, but also the views of most states 
of the world as well, including those in Western Europe. 

From the point of view of Washington, however, as welcome as any major 
Soviet shift in policy toward the Middle East might be, there is an irony: any 
increase in Soviet *'reasonableness" allows it a greater role at the negotiating 
table, which will increase overall pressure to move toward eventual direct 
PLO-Israeli negotiations and an eventual Palestinian state—both of which are 
politically awkward for the United States in 1990. The US dilemma is that the 
more accommodating the Soviet Union and the PLO become, the greater the 
dilemma and pressure upon Washington will be when it deals with an Israeli Likud 


ae 

2. Indeed, American and Soviet nongovernmental delegations met twice, in Moscow in 1988 
and in the United States in 1990, to discuss just such long-range cooperation. Retired KGB and CIA 
officers were included in the delegations. 
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Party that knows very well what it does not want; it is for this reason PLO 
moderation can never be good news for the Likud. US-Soviet friction may 
temporarily increase as Soviet policies bring it close enough to the negotiating 
table to crowd the United States with alternative (but still reasonable) negotiating 
positions that slightly exceed US-preferred positions—much as the Europeans 
have historically done, to Washington's ire. 

The Soviet Union is thus getting closer to being able to facilitate a genuine 
comprehensive Arab-Israeli settlement. It has pressured factions in the PLO not 
to block Chairman Yasir Arafat's approach to a peace settlement and has made 
clear to Syria that it will not support a military solution to the conflict.3 Gradually 
normalizing Soviet ties with all states in the Middle East is helping to fill in and 
cover the historic fault line between the so-called moderate and more radical 
states in the region.4 

Given the nature of the Arab-Israeli problem, the end of the Cold War was a 
necessary but insufficient condition for resolving the Middle East conflict. Local 
states and forces still sharply complicate its resolution, but, for the first time, perhaps 
sufficient external conditions now exist that could bring about a settlement. 


The First Steps 


Aspirations among Middle Eastern protagonists and other local players afford 
enough raw material to keep diplomats engaged for many years to come. How 
ultimately incompatible are the goals of the regional players? In the case of the 
Likud government in Israel and the PLO, the impasse at this point is near total. 
The intifada, now in its third year, has destroyed the status quo whereby Israel 
could afford to occupy the West Bank and Gaza indefinitely until a Palestinian 
interlocutor of Israel's choice would come forward to accept something less than 
self-determination. The political dynamic of the uprising galvanized Palestinians 
in the occupied territories into taking responsibility for their own fate instead of 
waiting for an external savior. It was the intifada that caused Jordan's King 
Hussein formally to renounce responsibility for representing the Palestinians on 
the West Bank, despite Israeli and US urgings that he continue to do so. It was 
also the intifada that forced the PLO leadership into a new realism that recognizes 
as folly the hope of defeating Israel through armed struggle and of recovering all 
of Palestine. 

Although recent steps taken by the PLO have represented welcome progress 
to the Israeli Left, to the Israeli Right they are most unwelcome. The analysis by 
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3. For details on this Soviet shift, see Melvin A. Goodman and Carolyn McGiffert Ekedahl, 
""Gorbachev's ‘New Directions’ in the Middle East," Middle East Journal, vol. 42, no. 4 (Autumn 
1988), p. 576. 

4. “The resuscitation of Tehran-Washington ties seems to be a completely logical step and 
would benefit both sides. The improvement of Iran-US ties would assist in improving the international 
atmosphere." Moscow in Persian to Iran, February 3, 1989, as translated in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Soviet Union, February 10, 1989, p. 30. 
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the Israeli right wing is correct: any move toward negotiating with the PLO will 
lead inexorably to recognition of the legitimacy of the organization and its 
aspirations and ultimately to the creation of a Palestinian state. Even more, the 
PLO's recognition of Israel's right to exist within secure borders, the subsequent 
US-PLO discussions, and other developments in the region have already made a 
Palestinian state on the West Bank and Gaza an inevitability. No other long-range 
option exists other than Israel's forcible expulsion of 1.7 million Palestinians from 
the occupied territories. Any interim arrangements wrung out of the parties by 
diplomats will be just that—interim and still begging for a final settlement. 

Based on this logic, Likud will not enter into any *'process." From Wash- 
ington's perspective, it is not a question of finessing the problem or of putting the 
best face on a diplomatic process to spare Likud sensitivities. The Likud knows 
what it wants—the territories—and knows what it does not want—giving up the 
territories. There is nothing that the PLO can do to change this. No third party is 
capable of intervening or breaking the impasse between the PLO and Likud. Only 
a sharp change in the costs of the occupation—either domestically or internation- 
ally—will bring about a change in the Israeli body politic, forcing drastic policy 
reconsiderations by the Likud or bringing other forces to power in Israel. 

Such a sea-change in political opinion is likely to come only with a worsening 
of the current situation: sharply escalated international pressure and greatly 
increased ugliness in the occupied territories and the risk of major damage to 
Israel's international relationships including those with the United States and 
Egypt. Another prime factor is the inexorable demographic reality. All this could 
lead the Israeli Right to realize the ultimate costs of denying Palestinians 
self-determination. Israel may eventually recognize the advantage in taking the 
lead in helping form a Palestinian state, in conjunction with the PLO, rather than 
being eventually dragged kicking and screaming into the arrangement, a situation 
that would be seen as a major Israeli defeat and that would poison Israeli- 
Palestinian relations for a long time to come. 

Most of the international community will probably attempt to push Israel in 
the direction of this logic, but for several reasons the United States is likely to be 
the most hesitant to confront Israel in this regard even though Washington has 
already taken the critical step of indicating that land for peace is the only viable 
solution. US-Soviet differences on this point reflect only a difference of degree, 
while the Soviet Union already shares similar views with the Western Europeans 
and most other countries. The harsher reality is that the problem cannot be solved 
simply by Israeli acquiescence to the principle of land for peace. Some of the most 
contentious disagreements will arise once Israel accepts land for peace because 
the issue then becomes what land for what peace. 


The PLO 


The PLO will not compromise its basic goal of establishing a Palestinian state 
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in the occupied territories; its raison d'étre depends on the establishment of a 
state. West Bank Palestinians have few reasons to abandon that goal, even if the 
intifada were to be temporarily subdued. Most of the international community as 
well accepts the legitimacy of that goal. The PLO's most urgent task is to insure 
that there be no backsliding on its commitment to forswear the use of terrorism, 
to maintain and expand the substance of its own diplomatic ties with major 
nations, especially with the United States, and to hold those factions in check that 
are opposed to Chairman Arafat's actions. Indeed, a key part of Likud's strategy 
was to play for time in the hope that frustration with the intifada and the lack of 
political progress would lead to renewed challenges to Arafat and ultimately to the 
delegitimization of the PLO in the eyes of Palestinians and the United States. 

The reasons for moderate versus radical tactics are complex ones from the 
PLO's perspective. It is easy for an American to speak of the virtues of 
moderation, but the harsh reality is that the PLO's hijackings and attacks of two 
decades ago put them on the political map and onto the diplomatic agenda of most 
of the world. Indeed, the intifada has garnered more gains for the Palestinian 
cause than has any other factor in a decade. If the level of hostility rises and more 
Palestinians and Israelis continue to die in the intifada, will the Palestinian cause 
be advanced or set back? If extremism and anger result from a lack of political 
progress, if the younger generation in the occupied territories is offered no 
alternative other than violence as a way of life, who will have gained—Israel or 
the PLO? If the United States breaks ties with the PLO, will the West Bank be 
closer to peace and Israel's security situation improved? Who can convince 
Palestinians on the West Bank that they are better off without the PLO, and how? 
In considering these questions, one may be disquieted by earnest Western 
recommendations to the PLO about the benefits of moderation, when objective 
analysis—not philosophical preference—renders such judgments uncertain. 

On the one hand, only continued moderation by the PLO will insure the 
gradual and necessary shift in Israeli public opinion toward willingness to live with 
a Palestinian state, but PLO moderation may not last forever in the face of no 
progress. On the other hand, violence, increasing costs to Israel, and long-term 
fear of Palestinian demographics will also cause Israelis to see virtue in separating 
the West Bank and Gaza from Israel. Yet, this same violence could also 
strengthen those hard-liners who urge expulsion by force of 1.7 million Palestin- 
ians from their homes—a solution euphemistically called ‘‘transfer.”’ 

The United States, however, in its continuing dialogue with the PLO, is ina 
position to reinforce the PLO's moderation and to demonstrate that moderation 
can pay dividends; the highly constrained US negotiating style with the PLO has 
yet to show the PLO that there are in fact dividends. On the other side, it is 
particularly the Soviet Union, as a long-time supporter of the PLO, that is in a 
position to keep the extremist factions in the PLO from sabotaging Arafat's 
approach; Washington shares that goal. If the virtues of PLO moderation, 
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however, continue to bring no dividends, will the Soviet Union and the United 
States part company on the issue of where to turn next? 


Jordan 


Jordan is perhaps the most vulnerable element in the current Israeli- 
Palestinian dynamic. By many estimates, more than half of Jordan's population is 
reported to be Palestinian, which has led to the famous dictum by former Israeli 
defense minister Ariel Sharon that ‘‘Jordan is Palestine," thus suggesting that 
Jordan will be the future Palestinian state for the Palestinians of the occupied 
territories. Indeed, Sharon would go further, seeking to implement this concept 
through ‘‘transfer’’ of the West Bank population into Jordan and to hasten the 
collapse of the Hashemites and the accession to power of the Palestinians. 

King Hussein's concern about the implications of this scenario led to the 
attempt to strengthen the stability and legitimacy of the Jordanian state through 
the parliamentary elections of November 1989. Potential disorder in Jordan 
resulting from the political opening of the state and the strong political showing by 
Islamist candidates could lead to major instability, which would have an important 
effect on the intifada. Indeed, the intifada can also have a destabilizing effect upon 
the Palestinian population in Jordan, especially if passions rise and the killing of 
West Bank Palestinians should significantly increase. At this point, King Hussein 
does not especially welcome a Palestinian state on the West Bank, but he knows 
that the longer the intifada continues and the uglier the situation there becomes, 
the more radical a Palestinian state could be. 

A more democratic government in Amman will inevitably lead to the 
strengthening of pro-Palestinian policies in Jordan and this will affect Israel's 
calculations. Indeed, many Israelis would argue that they cannot afford to have a 
Palestinian state on the West Bank as long as the ultimate political character of 
Jordan itself has not yet been determined. Many Israelis would prefer to negotiate 
a compromise on the West Bank with a Palestinian government in Jordan than 
with a West Bank leadership. Here both the United States and the Soviet Union 
will be solicitous for the welfare of Jordan and will be in close agreement on policy 
toward Amman. Soviet relations with Jordan were cordial even before Gor- 
bachev. 


Syria 


Syria continues to be one of the more intractable elements in the Arab-Israeli 
equation. The Syrian state—at least under Alawi minority rule—has long had 
regional ambitions of its own. This author's judgment is that Syria does not want 
the creation of a truly independent Palestinian state because it would be a rival to 
Syrian influence in the region; indeed, the Syrian leadership believes that, 
fundamentally, Palestine should properly be part of a greater sphere of Syrian 
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influence, if not actually part of the Syrian state. Moreover, Syria opposes and 
will move to block any Palestinian-Israeli peace settlement that excludes a Syrian 
role. Damascus has thus far profited from its intransigent approach to a peaceful 
settlement: it has received generous amounts of Soviet arms over the past 
decades, massive payments from conservative Arab regimes, and has claimed 
leadership of the radical Arab camp and the right to use all instruments—including 
some breakaway factions of the PLO——in order to prosecute its armed struggle 
against Israel. In short, Syria benefits more from its rejectionist policies than it 
would were it to acquiesce to peace with Israel; a possible settlement would 
automatically condemn Syria to a modest position within the peace camp rather 
than as a leader of the armed struggle camp. 

It is only in the context of the new international order that forces have been 
assembled that have the potential of breaking Syria’s intransigence; it is here that 
the Soviet role has been paramount in persuading Syria that times have changed 
and that Damascus can no longer count on Moscow to assist in efforts to pursue 
military parity with Israel. Syrian recovery of the Golan Heights—annexed by 
Israel—occupies only a small place on the spectrum of Syrian geopolitical 
ambition. The necessary conditions for forcing President ‘Hafiz al-Asad to the 
negotiating table would have to include most of the following: a Palestinian-Israeli 
agreement in the offing—with nearly all states in the Arab world in support of it, 
Jordan ready to make formal peace with Israel, and an imminent international 
conference designed to reach a comprehensive Arab-Israeli peace with the Soviet 
Union fully backing the process. 


Egypt and Other Arab States 


In terms of the peace process, Egypt represents a positive force as long as the 
conflict does not explode, bringing new waves of extremism in its wake. Egypt 
wants the next pbase of the peace process to begin so as to legitimize and 
vindicate its signing of the Camp David accords. Cairo will play a highly 
constructive role in any process and will also provide a ‘‘reality check” for 
Washington by indicating the limits beyond which concessions to Israel in a 
broader peace settlement in the region cannot go. Soviet ties with Egypt have 
improved across the board; both states seem to share nearly identical views on a 
regional settlement, and the United States will place a high value on good working 
relations with such an important state as Egypt. 

Egypt's desperate economic problems, however, cause concern that internal 
instability could change the atmosphere of two decades of Egyptian moderation. 
There may be some reasonable grounds for optimism in that Egypt is deeply 
involved in the peace process, President Husni Mubarak has reestablished 
Egypt's leadership in the region, and a measure of democratic procedures in 
Egypt have served to weaken radical Islamists. Only a shattering deterioration of 
Israeli-Egyptian ties would seem likely to undo the work of Camp David. Indeed, 
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it is up to the signatories to vindicate the work of Camp David. There need not be 
any friction between the Soviet Union and the United States over Egypt's role. 

Nearly all other Arab states seem likely to acquiesce to a general Palestinian- 
Israeli settlement that satisfies the PLO and Jordan; some, such as Saudi Arabia, 
may press for satisfaction of Syrian needs as well. Iraq is the key question mark. 
Although Iraq has stated that it will abide by any settlement that is accepted by the 
immediate parties to the conflict, Baghdad's longer-term regional policies may not 
yet have sorted themselves out. As long as Saddam Hussein's Baath regime in 
Baghdad remains so markedly insulated from public opinion, intolerant of human 
rights, and hostile to public participation in policy formulation, Iraq's foreign 
policy process will remain hostage to a tiny authoritarian coterie of leaders with 
unpredictable aspirations. Although there are no concrete grounds for belief that 
Iraq would actively oppose a comprehensive Arab-Israeli settlement, some doubt 
remains as to whether Iraq may again be tempted to seek leadership of the 
rejectionist camp should Syria abandon that role. 


A SOVIET-AMERICAN CONDOMINIUM IN THE MIDDLE EAST? 


Although neither the United States nor the Soviet Union seeks to establish a 
condominium in the Middle East, the combined power of both states could exert 
enough force on actors in the Arab-Israeli conflict to create a nearly irresistible 
momentum toward regional settlement—one in which cautious leaders such as 
Arafat, King Hussein, and Saudi Arabia's King Fahd might feel they were 
sufficiently buffered from radical Arab reactions. There has probably never been 
as propitious a time internationally for such movement as now. 

A final settlement will inevitably produce hard choices for Israel in that an 
independent Palestinian state on the West Bank and Gaza will be for Arabs the 
only acceptable formulation of a settlement, though one that will require Pales- 
tinians to relinquish any dreams of recovering all of Palestine and require the Arab 
world to accept established, uncontested, and peaceful borders with Israel. 
Indeed, only if the United States and the Soviet Union can agree upon this 
eventual outcome is joint pressure for acceptance of broad principles by all parties 
a possibility, although differences in approach are certain to abide. 

Arms sales to the Middle East may be one area of minor US-Soviet friction. 
Both will try to retain a share of the arms market in the Middle East, a market in 
which they are hardly the only two rivals. Because the main recipients of Soviet 
arms in the past have been the so-called radicals, the Soviets will be reluctant to 
cut off this market entirely; the United States will generally be unhappy with 
Soviet arms sales to these clients on both economic and political grounds. The 
Soviet Union will see major US arms sales to Israel in the same light and watch 
Western states scramble for arms sales to the Gulf. 
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Wild Cards 


The Arab world has been changing at a dramatic rate over the past several 
decades. Politics have grown more subtle, interests more shaded, the old urgings 
for unity more muted with the emergence of individual state interests demon- 
strating increased differentiation. What new phenomena could emerge that 
would upset the best current calculations of how Middle East society and 
politics will develop? 

For a variety of complex reasons, democracy has not traditionally fared well 
in the Middle East. Among other factors, the delicate Lebanese experiment has 
failed under the crushing pressures of the Arab-Israeli struggle, in which it was not 
allowed to remain a passive bystander. Yet Egypt has managed to maintain a 
semblance of democratic practice that may be one of the key sources of its 
stability in the decade after Anwar al-Sadat. Of particular importance is its 
considerable success in coopting the forces of the Islamist movement into the 
workings of a more open society. Jordan has also taken its first tentative steps in 
the same direction with as yet unforeseeable consequences. 

The impetus for democracy may now grow through the demonstration effect 
of the changes in Eastern Europe, where the stirrings of democracy are now 
witnessed on the world's television screens. Democracy, if it can be broadly 
extended into the Middle East, may to some extent limit a state's previous 
capability to generate unfettered hostile ideological propaganda against its neigh- 
bors. Just how willing will various Arab populations be to engage in war against 
their neighbors, including Israel, if there is greater awareness of the relative costs 
of war and peace imposed upon their own personal lives? And how will the vision 
of Islamists fare when forced to go to the polls on a regular basis and generate 
programs of political and social action over an extended period of time? It is 
possible that the Islamist movement may flourish less when denied the martyrdom 
of political repression. Any analysis of the potential for peace over the long run 
will need to understand better the potential dynamic of democracy in the Middle 
East. It is now not unreasonable to imagine both the Soviet Union and the United 
States favoring the growth of democratic institutions there if it serves overall 
political stability. 

The success of the United States and the Soviet Union in devising a 
settlement in the Arab-Israeli conflict would be an outstanding test of their ability 
to bring the same influence to bear on attempts to solve other regional problems. 
It would be a mistake, however, to assume that the simple removal of superpower 
rivalry and its replacement by a desire for peace in the world would cause 
international conflict to melt away in the Third World. Persuasion by external 
forces to resolve these issues would be neither successful nor lasting unless there 
were some effort to get at root sources of grievances. Yet identification and 
treatment of root causes in itself can be highly contentious. 
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The outlook for US-Soviet cooperation on the Middle East is thus vastly 
better than ever before with both sides now in pursuit of a genuine Arab-Israeli 
settlement. Frictions between the two states over the modalities of ultimate 
arrangements, details of arms sales, and questions of unilateral US intervention in 
a security role may well remain; Soviet intervention—unusual even in the 
Brezhnev era in the Middle East—is even less likely now. There would seem to be 
no other inherent clashes of interest between the two states except as may arise 
in countries nearer the Soviet periphery, such as in economic or commercial 
competition. Moscow may well become interested in working alternatively with 
the United States or with the Europeans in seeking relative advantage. 

The Middle East is unlikely to present serious grounds for US-Soviet conflict 
except perhaps over energy resources, in which Western Europe will be a greater 
competitor than the Soviet Union. The major characteristics of Soviet-American 
rivalry in the Middle East would seem, in sum, sharply on the wane. Both sides 
now have powerful incentives to seek regional solutions that help limit interna- 
tional friction at all levels, but the region will continue to be resourceful in 
presenting new challenges to outsiders. Both the Soviet Union and the United 
States will seek to diminish or defuse these challenges, but there may well remain 
ample grounds for rivalry over the solutions that are proposed in which each side 
finds the other's approach irritating, but no longer laden with global strategic 
significance. That is progress. 





ATTITUDES TOWARD WAR IN THE 
ISRAELI POLITICAL ELITE 


Efraim Inbar 


My father was four years at their war 

And did not hate or love his enemies. 

But I know that he, already there, 

Formed me daily out of his tranquilities, 

They were so very few that he could pick 

Between the bombs and smoke 

And put them in his tattered sack 

With the remains of mother's hardening cake. 

Nameless dead he gathered in his eyes, 

Numerous dead he gathered for me so 

That I might love them, in his glances recognized, 

And not die like them by terror taken . . . 

He filled his eyes with them, he was mistaken: 

To all my battles I must go. 
—Yehuda Amichai 
“Here We Loved"! 


$ building and use of military power preoccupied the Jewish community in 
Palestine during the Mandate period and continues to preoccupy society in the 
State of Israel. Since its establishment in 1948, Israel has fought six wars: the 1948 
War of Independence, the 1956 Sinai Campaign, the 1967 Six-Day War, the 
1969-1970 War of Attrition, the 1973 Yom Kippur War, and the 1982-85 Lebanon 
War. On numerous other occasions, Israel has employed limited force against 
Arab neighbors and in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. Such warlike activities 
consume a considerable part of Israel's resources and energies, a reality of which 
the political elite is very much aware given that becoming a professional soldier is 
sometimes the first step toward joining this influential group. 


1. From the sonnet sequences as quoted in Amos Elon, The Israelis (London: Sphere Books, 
1972), p. 229. 
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War is an existential challenge of the first magnitude, but it is also a 
stimulating intellectual exercise. The focus of this article is on the attitudes toward 
war of Israel's political leadership in the 1980s.? In the 1980s, the political debate 
on the use of force resulted from the collapse of the national consensus on the 
justice and wisdom of the Lebanon War.? The preoccupation of the Israeli 
political elite with the Lebanon imbroglio generated much thought and many 
statements on war in general. 

An additional issue this work addresses is the degree of expressivity 
(non-instrumentality) to be found among Israeli politicians in their use of military 
force. The use of violence, like any other human activity, can be instrumental—in 
other words, designed to promote a certain objective—and that action is judged in 
proportion to its success in achieving its objective. In contrast to such an 
instrumental approach, there is also a tendency to expressivity in deeds, in which 
the cause of the action and not necessarily the objective is what is important. In 
this case, an act of retaliation is not so much intended to influence the enemy as 
to give vent to the need for revenge or to express frustration with the situation. 
Yehoshafat Harkabi emphasized that ''in the expressivist approach a cause 
pushes from behind; in the instrumental approach a reason pulls one forward to 
obtain some goal.’’4 Expressivist tendencies are powerful factors in motivating 
behavior. 

Finally, this article looks at how the elite assesses the influence on Israeli 
society of the continuous use of force. The side effects of war, as seen by Israeli 
politicians, are surveyed. The underlying question, throughout this article, is to 
what extent the political divisions in Israeli politics affect the attitudes of the elite 
toward war. 


WAR AS AN EXISTENTIAL SITUATION 


. In Israeli life, preparations for war, war itself, and the consequences of war 
occupy a central place. Yitzhak Rabin, a Labor Party leader and defense minister 
for most of the previous decade, coined the term '*dormant war” in the 1960s to 
describe Israel's situation when it was not at war. '*Our war of independence is 
not over yet” has become an often used expression, particularly by right-wing 
politicians. The expression denotes the pervasive feeling of being constantly at 
war. The state of being at war or preparing for war was perceived as an existential 
reality and created throughout the political elite a seemingly fatalistic attitude that 
Israel was destined to be engaged in wars. Rafael Eitan, chief of staff of the Israel 
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Defense Forces (IDF) in 1982 and later one of the leaders of the right-wing Tehiya 
and Tzomet parties, recalled in his memoirs an incident in which he was 
summoned from abroad to carry out a military operation. His reaction was, ‘“Now 
I know that I have come home... there is a war. I do not complain. Every 
people has its own fate." 5 Viewing war as a decree of fate is characteristic not 
only of politicians from the Right. Amnon Rubinstein, the leader of the centrist 
Shinui party, wrote: ‘‘It is Israel's fate to live in a hostile world that refuses to 
accept her and to see her as part of the Middle East reality." In this view, the 
hostility that created the danger of war lay beyond Israel's control. 

Many in Israeli politics explained this fate as stemming from the geopolitical 
factors of the region. Moshe Arens, a Likud leader and former defense minister, 
regarded the Middle East as an area where war is endemic. Attempting to look at 
the strategic situation through a systemic perspective, he claimed that in the 
Middle East, conditions do not exist to allow in the near future an exit for Israel 
and other countries in the region from a situation in which war is a real 
possibility.7 

Another Likud leader, Ariel Sharon, also contended that the Middle East is 
characterized by a reality of constant warfare that demands continual alertness. 
He believed this to be true also in the case of Egypt despite its signing of the Camp 
David accords. Emerging from a war situation for short periods was possible, but 
a long-term enduring peace constituted, according to Sharon, nothing but a 
dream.® Similarly, Yuval Neeman, the leader of the Tehiya Party, regarded 
Middle East wars as a product of historical conditions similar to those existing in 
Europe for hundreds of years.? In other words, Neeman and others believed that 
Israelis had to reconcile themselves to a situation of unending war, at least for the 
foreseeable future. Such an outlook, if accepted by those in power, has clear 
policy implications. As peaceful coexistence in the near future is precluded by 
regional characteristics, greater skepticism is harbored toward the stability 
promised by signed agreements. Within such a framework of analysis, it was 
pointed out that in many cases peace agreements did not prevent the outbreak of 
wars. 

It appears that most politicians, however, see war as a phenomenon forced 
upon Israel. Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir (1983-84 and 1986-1990) professed to 
be open to the idea of peace ‘‘in spite of the five wars forced upon us."1? The 
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expression ‘‘forced upon us” is common in the language describing Israel's wars. 
His Likud Party colleagues, Moshe Katzav, a member of his cabinet, and Dov 
Shilansky, the speaker of the Knesset, spoke of Israel's participation in the 
Lebanon War as a nonvoluntary matter, as they did of Israel's previous wars.!! 

Indeed, there is a general tendency in all political quarters to regard every 
war that Israel has fought—with the exception of the 1982 invasion of Lebanon— 
as having been forced upon Israel. Shulamit Aloni, the leader of the leftist 
Citizens’ Rights Movement, talked about those wars as wars of necessity.!? 
Avraham Katz-Oz, a Laborite minister in the second National Unity government 
(1988-1990), similarly claimed that all of Israel's wars **were forced upon us by 
external factors.’’!3 Aharon Nachmias, a former Labor Knesset member, in 
presenting a resolution proposing the establishment of an authority responsible for 
building bomb shelters, claimed that it was necessary because ‘‘we do not know 
when a war will be forced on us by our enemies.’’!4 Labor leader Haim Bar-Lev 
in justifying the first phase of the ‘‘Peace for Galilee’’ Lebanon operation, claimed 
that ‘‘there was no alternative to military action, whose purpose was to free the 
northern settlements from the threat of the terrorists’ artillery. A military step 
with this purpose was necessary and justified.''!5 Even in the continuation of his 
remarks, in which he criticized the second stage of the war, Bar-Lev used the 
words ‘‘we slid into it,” an expression also evoking connotations of an involun- 
tary process. Although then a member of the opposition, he was reluctant to say 
that the war was willed by the government. Later on, the war in Lebanon was 
criticized precisely because it could not easily be described as a war of ‘‘no 
choice.” 

Sharon, the architect of the Lebanon War, said about two weeks before the 
war that he ‘“‘did not imagine that this war would be forced upon us so soon.” 16 
The clear preference for seeing involvement in war as the outcome of processes 
beyond Israel's control is not necessarily an expression of insincerity. Michael 
Waltzer astutely observed that ‘‘wherever we find hypocrisy, we also find moral 
knowledge.''!7 War is obviously not desirable; therefore it would be preferable to 
place responsibility for its beginning and for its results on the Arab side, on 
systemic factors, or on Jewish fate. To some extent, the terminology used by 
Israeli politicians would appear to allow them to escape some of the responsibility 
for the decisions leading to war.!8 In the Israeli political culture of the 1980s it was 
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difficult for politicians to view war as one of the instruments of policy available to 
a state. Indeed, former prime minister Menachem Begin's attempt to portray the 
Lebanon War as a '*war of choice’’—and not one imposed upon Israel—failed to 
elicit the support of the political elite and the public at large. 

The Jewish attitudinal prism—the psychological predispositions rooted in the 
historical legacy through which images from the environment are filtered—also 
facilitated acceptance of the view that the continuing conflict atmosphere in which 
Israel finds itself still immersed has been forced upon the Jewish state. The 
perceived and actual hostility of the non-Jewish world is a recurrent theme in 
Jewish history, and it serves as a ready-made explanation of Israel's present 
situation.!? This leads to a Manichaean view of the world—they and we—in which 
the ‘‘they’’ pose a perpetual threat to the ‘‘we.’’ The systemic threat to the peace 
and integrity of every state in the international arena is more strongly felt by the 
Jewish political entity, and little can be done about it. Indeed, throughout Israel, 
a widespread belief in the inevitability of war is pervasive.29 

In spite of the widely shared conviction that war was imposed upon Israel, 
the possibility of an end to conflict was taken into consideration in some circles, 
particularly by those to the left of center of Israel's political elite. Labor Party 
leader Shimon Peres made a detailed projection that a transitional period 
characterized by the danger of war will someday be replaced by a postwar 
period.?! The historical processes in Europe and elsewhere that also apply to the 
Middle East will, according to Peres, release Israel from the fate of being involved 
in wars. He even contended that Israel could encourage the transition from war to 
peace.2 As did Arens and Neeman, Peres saw regional international relations as 
being characterized by the use of military force, but, unlike them, he believed that 
the systemic facts that had caused wars could change. 

The 1979 peace treaty with Egypt set a precedent by demonstrating— 
particularly to Laborites and politicians to the left of Labor—that Israel's 
“escape” from a continual state of war was possible. The treaty has withstood 
many tests, and Egypt's commitment to it has evoked hopes that the peace 
process could continue with other Arab countries. Laborite Haim Bar-Lev, 
regarded the agreement as a break in *'the cycle of war.''?3 In his opinion, this 
development represented the end of a chapter and the beginning of a new era.?4 
Ezer Weizman, a senior member of the Likud who crossed the political lines and 
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joined Labor in 1984, changed his hawkish views as a result of the agreement with 
Egypt.25 Weizman distinguished between a stable peace and a peace containing 
the potential danger of war. In his view, it was impossible to reach a stable peace 
without first going through a stage in which the danger of war still existed.?6 
Weizman, like Peres, has historical vision, and his activism in regard to Israel's 
relations with Egypt stemmed, perhaps, from his appreciation that the actions of 
statesmen could play a central role in changing warlike relationships in the region. 

In contrast to Peres and Weizman, Rabin focused on the dangers stemming 
from regional political and military tensions—an outlook typical of Labor Party 
hawks. His preference for a cautious and gradual approach is well known. He 
rejected the slogan '*peace now” and stressed the need for a slow and gradual 
process, or, in his words, ‘‘peace in stages.” In practice, he did not believe in the 
possibility of moving instantly from a situation of continuing war to an era of 
peace. 

To the left of Labor, members of the Peace Now movement in particular saw 
the peace agreement with Egypt as an historic opportunity to break out of the 
war-like relationship. Mordechai Bar-On, a former Knesset member from the 
Citizens' Rights Movement, emphasized in his book on Peace Now, whose cause 
he frequently advocated, that the most powerful motive of his and others' 
participation in the movement was the belief that war was not inevitable and that 
the possibility existed ‘‘to put an end to wars.’’2? Bar-On identified with the aim 
of Peace Now ‘“‘to destroy fatalistic positions.’’?8 This attitude was a revolt against 
the view of war as a decree of fate over which Jews had no control. 

: It is interesting, however, that the doves’ feeling of urgency to achieve a 
peace agreement with Egypt was not rooted in a belief in man's rationality, as 
might have been expected. Bar-On wrote that, ‘“The political facts indicated that 
a peace agreement with Egypt would either be signed now or not at all.’’29 He 
confirmed that the activism of Peace Now was accompanied by a terrible feeling 
of despair that if the moment of opportunity were missed the state of war would 
be perpetuated. This view that opportunities for reconciliation had to be exploited 
at once was typical of dovish politicians. 

Even after the accords were signed, the basic feeling of Peace Now activists 
that war might still lurk around the corner remained unchanged. Interestingly, 
doves ascribed greater fragility to the peace with Egypt than did hawks, whose 
Realpolitik analysis indicated that Egypt still had a great interest in maintaining a 
peaceful relationship with Israel. The activism in dovish circles was motivated by 
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the desire to prevent another Arab-Israeli war;?? the intifada further strengthened 
such perceptions. As the futility of a ‘‘military solution” to the uprising became 
evident, some feared that the unrest would trigger an additional round of intensive 
Arab-Israeli hostilities. 

Such arguments found a receptive ear among dovish Laborites. By the 
mid-1980s, even Peres adopted a similar position. He feared that if the opportu- 
nities to make peace were not taken, ‘‘such chance [of hostility] will recur. There 
are things that happen just once and pass away.''?! If unique opportunities were 
allowed to slip away, Peres predicted a bleak future, including the prospect of 
war. Dovish Laborites were also dismayed at the possibility of having to deal with 
the intifada for many more years as their colleague, Rabin, predicted would be the 
case. 

Such a gloomy assessment was echoed in an impassioned plea by Moshe 
Shahal, a Labor Party minister (1984-1990), in 1981 from the podium of the 
Knesset. He said that he had already seen children grow up to become war 
casualities and now his own children were soldiers. "The time has come to 
consider whether we are fated every few years to witness the same spectacle, to 
endure another cycle of war, another cycle of bereavement, another cycle of loss 
and sacrifice.’’32 Shahal did not provide a clear answer to his question as to 
whether Israel's history was cyclical or linear. Interestingly, the characteristic 
answer, as rooted in Judaism, that the direction of history is toward improvement 
and reform—an answer that has provided the spark for many revolutions33—does 
not burst forth from the politician's treatment of the subject of war. It is also 
interesting that among those loyal to traditional Judaism, or to elements of it, 
there are those who prefer to see the situation as static, in which confrontation 
with Israel is a permanent motif. 

It seems that in Israeli political culture it is difficult to view war as an 
instrument of policy in the Clausewitzian tradition. There is broad consensus 
among Israelis and their politicians that Israel's wars have always been the 
outcome of Arab hostility and the rules of inter-state behavior prevailing in the 
Middle East. These wars were perceived as being fought for mere existence, 
which to a certain extent explains the reluctance of the Israeli leadership to 
discuss war objectives.34 The possibility of escaping from the state of warfare and 
the circumstances in which such an escape would be possible are sources of 
controversy. In right-wing circles, more doubts are apparent as to the possibility 
of breaking out of the cycle of war. The deepest anxieties regarding imminent war 
are shown, not surprisingly, by both extremes of the political spectrum. 
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EXPRESSIVIST TENDENCIES IN THE USE OF MILITARY FORCE 


The use of violence, perhaps more than any other human action, constitutes 
a profound experience that leaves a lasting impression. Wars release impulses, 
some of them dark and some of them positive. To what extent have Israel's wars 
provided relief to or supported the expressivist (non-instrumental) tendency 
among Israel's politicians? 

Arye Naor, who served as cabinet secretary for an extended period during 
the Begin governments (1977-1983) testified that for Begin the idea of military 
action and retaliation reflected a deep inner need.?5 Reflecting a traditional Zionist 
ideology, in Begin's opinion the ‘“‘resurrection’’ of a Jewish state marked the end 
of the long Diaspora period of Jewish ‘‘helplessness.’’ Use of force constituted, 
therefore, a part of the Jewish quest for assertiveness and respectability. For 
example, after the bombing of the nuclear reactor in Iraq by the Israeli air force 
in June 1981, Begin gave instructions that an official communique be issued about 
the attack "because we do not act like thieves in the night.” The motif of 
dignified behavior is evident. Similarly, on June 5, 1982, before the start of the war 
in Lebanon, Begin said to his ministers, ‘“The blackguards and the world must 
know that the Jewish people has the same right of self-defense as any other 
people.''3? To a great extent Begin felt that he had no choice but to react with 
force. Rhetorically he asked the Knesset in a debate over the Lebanon War, ‘‘Can 
we allow the shedding of Jewish blood to go unavenged? Can we allow an 
ambassador of the State of Israel, representing Israel's glory, honor, and 
sovereignty, to be murdered?’’38 The military response to the June 1982 attempt 
to murder Shlomo Argov, the Israeli ambassador in London, was obligatory 
because at stake were the honor and prestige of the State of Israel. Begin made no 
mention at all of the usefulness of a military response. The Israeli army, perhaps 
more than anything else, symbolized for Begin the great change that had occurred 
in Jewish history with the rise of Zionism. 

Begin, in Naor's words, did not like the psychology of a Maginot Line. 
Initiative was important to him, and, in his mind, Jews not only had to defend 
themselves, but they had to seek out their enemies.?? Thus Begin's governments 
displayed a greater willingness to use high-profile military force than had Yitzhak 
Rabin's during his tenure as prime minister, 1974—77. Begin and his chief of staff, 
Eitan, adopted an activist policy against those suspected of launching attacks 
against Israelis. Begin's governments considerably increased the Israeli commit- 
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ment to the use of force and its military activity in Lebanon.*° The Jewish prism, 
which was an important factor in Begin's use of violence, received clear 
operational expression. 

It is not surprising that Begin, with his Revisionist heritage, should show an 
inclination to expressivist tendencies. The deeds of valor in Jewish history formed 
the example for the new Jewish image propagated by the Revisionists, even if the 
consequences of past Jewish heroism had not been positive. The willingness to 
fight for national values was a source of influence in the Revisionist movement. In 
addition, the movement preferred to achieve objectives by means of a one-time 
effort, at one point in time, rather than to rely on a gradual evolutionary approach. 
The use of force played a central role in the achievement of its ends.4! 

A Zionist national prism, such as that described above in relation to war, can 
also be found among other right-wing politicians. Yuval Neeman saw the cause of 
Israel's wars as self-evident, a direct consequence of Zionism's nationalist 
movement, which had to fight to establish its nation-state, as had similar 
movements elsewhere in the world.* The Zionist dimension was emphasized 
more strongly in the words of Tehiya MK Geulah Cohen. She thought that those 
critics and people who had reservations about the objectives of using force during 
the Lebanon War had not yet freed themselves, in her words, from the Diaspora 
mentality, which she characterized as a lack of boldness and martial initiative.43 
Attributing such a mentality to someone in Israel was generally regarded as a most 
serious insult. 

In the continuation of that debate in the Knesset, Hanan Porat of the National 
Religious Party (though at that time still a Tehiya Knesset member), expressed 
himself in a similar way: *"The days of pogroms, persecutions, forced baptism and 
blood-libels are gone forever. Now, since our return home to build the House of 
Israel, a life without shame and degradation, a life of honor, has returned to us."'44 
War does not guarantee only physical survival. It also serves to restore Jewish 
honor. Porat, like Begin, emphasized the importance of a military response for an 
honorable existence. He praised the creator of the world for endowing him with 
the ability honorably to withstand the challenge of war. Beyond this, Porat 
ascribed a degree of holiness to military means. In the Knesset, he quoted his 
mentor, Rabbi Zvi Yehudah Kook: ‘‘All our arms, our weapons of defense and 
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our weapons of security have value, have sanctity, [they] are an expression of an 
honorable life in Israel.’’45 

Rafael Eitan openly admitted that military actions have also served to 
assuage feelings of revenge. One explanation of the invasion of south Lebanon in 
March 1978 was, in Eitan's view, that it was ‘ʻa war of vengeance.''46 Ezer 
Weizman also noted that the desire for vengeance was a fixed element in Israel's 
retaliatory policy: ‘‘During thirty years of war and terrorist activity there was 
created in Israel a tariff of retaliation and vengeance, a sort of commercial 
balance-sheet of the blood bank. Success or failure in actions and wars, the need 
to retaliate and to act or not to act, were also measured in accordance with the 
number of coffins on both sides of the border.’’47 Such considerations were rarely 
made explicit. In fact, Weizman did not agree with a yardstick like this for 
measuring military operations, but he felt the power of implicit feelings of 
vengeance. 

Israel’s military leaders have been explicitly enthusiastic in their attitudes 
toward some aspects of the use of military force. Typically, Sharon had been 
quoted as remarking, while listening to reports of the 1978 incursion into 
Lebanon, ‘‘I suddenly feel like an old war horse harnessed to an ice-wagon, 
whose nostrils are distended on hearing the battle trumpets. . . . ’’48 Not unlike 
senior officers in armies the world over, Israel’s leaders also found war a challenge 
and a supreme test of a man’s character. Eitan said: ‘War demands the whole of 
you without compromise.’’49 Weizman's reaction was much the same: ‘‘In all the 
years of my service in uniform I learned to look upon war as the greatest challenge 
with which man is faced. It demands all his bodily and spiritual resources,” and 
he notes that man finds his supreme expression on the field of battle.5° 

The words of Eitan and Weizman should not be construed as glorification of 
war. War is indeed a contest between brains, powerful wills, and professional 
expertise. As a result of their intimate knowledge of the business of war and of 
their participation in it, they, like many other Israelis, regarded it as an important 
reference point in a man's life. From the beginning of time, war has been a 
challenge to one who takes part in it. The prominence of war as a motif in Israel, 
therefore, is not surprising. 

War is obviously not only a test for an individual, but also for a group. Peres, 
in speaking about the Lebanon War, said, ‘‘This war is a supreme test for a 
people.’’5! Victor Shem-Tov of MAPAM agreed that war is “‘the most terrible test 
of all.’’52 In his opinion, the people in Israel should only be exposed to this test in 
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special circumstances. Relating to war as a test was a common attitude among the 
political elite. Nevertheless, no yardstick is provided to measure success or 
failure in standing up to this test. To a great extent the debate over the Lebanon 
War was a reflection of this lack of clarity. 

In summary, the desire to change what is perceived as a Diaspora code of 
behavior plays a part in the expressivist tendency. The attitude of war as a 
challenge—as a test to be passed with honor—is widespread among politicians of 
all shades of the political spectrum. 


THE SIDE EFFECTS OF WAR 


As noted, the Israeli political elite does not glorify war. Yet, in broad circles 
one can find many positive attitudes toward the side effects of Israel's wars. To a 
great extent, this is a typical psychological adaptation by making a virtue of 
necessity. 

The most positive pronouncements on the advantage of the state of war 
. belong to Neeman. His words echoed the principle of Heraclitus that ‘‘war is the 
father of everything." Neeman repeated, albeit sadly, the idea that wars are the 
spur to human development.’ He argued that the magnitude of Israeli research 
and development was in direct proportion to the threat against the state. In 
addition, it was not peace, in his opinion, that would bring about immigration and 
prosperity: ‘“There is no escaping the fact that it was the military victories in 1956 
and 1967 that brought about immediately after them waves of immigration, 
widespread new economic relationships and investment, relations with Africa and 
Asia, etc." 5* Less extreme formulations are prevalent in other political quarters. 
For example, Mordechai Gur, a Laborite minister (1984-1990) and a former chief 
of staff, claimed that readiness for war brought about many social and economic 
achievements. Gur considered this phenomenon a ‘‘bitter truth," but was 
reconciled to it.55 

War was also seen by the political elite as a unifying experience that causes 
the conflicts and shadows within Israeli society to be temporarily forgotten. The 
longing for unity is particularly strong among right-wing and religious circles. 
Menachem Begin, in a Knesset debate on June 8, 1982, after the beginning of the 
Lebanon War, saw in the unity of the Knesset and the people in support of the 
IDF ‘‘one of the finest hours of the Jewish people.’’5* Knesset members drew 
attention to the improvement in the quality of life in the country immediately after 
the beginning of the war. Israelis were described by several members of the 
Knesset as becoming patient, considerate, and helpful as a result of being at war. 
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A reduction in crime and in work disputes was observed as well in that Knesset 
debate.5? The feeling of unity certainly dissipated when the country’s differences 
of opinion regarding the conduct of the war became apparent. Nevertheless, the 
words cited here do reflect a popular widespread feeling that at times of crisis or 
war the country is united.58 

Among the few politicians who considered the influence of the continuing 
state of war on Israeli society was Amnon Rubinstein. In his opinion, war was 
indeed a central element in Israeli life. ‘‘War, with its ups and downs, its peaks 
and its depths, is a permanent reality in which the contemporary native-born 
Israeli has to live. It exists in his consciousness even when the border is by chance 
quiet: it is like a volcano ready to erupt at any moment and to overwhelm with its 
lava the normality of everyday life... . ''5*? Rubinstein distinguished between two 
opposing forces that guide the life of the Israeli—on the one hand, the necessity 
to fight, and on the other hand, the desire to escape from a wartime mentality. The 
possibility that man can become morally corrupted in time of war is seen by 
Rubinstein as a danger. He notes, however, that the Israeli, ‘‘despite the 
continuous state of war, has preserved the human being behind the military 
weapon. It is possible that this is, ultimately, the greatest achievement of 
native-born Israeli society. . . . "'6o 

The view is rarely heard, however, that war, in which killing is permitted, 
allows the release of dark impulses with consequences liable to be destructive to 
the fabric of society. Laborite Yaakov Tzur, a representative of the kibbutz 
movement in the Knesset and in the 1984-1990 National Unity governments, 
listed among other bad features of the Lebanon War the fear of ‘‘the distortion of 
our moral image.''6! He feared moral corruption as a side effect of the preoccu- 
pation with war. Similarly, another kibbutz member, former Knesset member 
Nahman Raz, expressed his apprehension about the development of a cult of 
power for its own sake.9 

Mordechai Bar-On acted as the mouthpiece for fears such as these when he 
quoted the words of Peace Now: ‘‘We have a duty . . . to remind [the govern- 
ment] that war is an outbreak of what is evil and destructive in man." 65 Echoing 
the words of Erasmus, he wrote that war is not only destruction and bereavement, 
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but ‘‘renewed hatred and the seed of another war that will come after it.''6^ His 
assertion that wars exacted a high price from Israeli society economically, but 
also deterred immigration and delayed social programs, reflected the general 
public feeling.55 Bar-On stressed that there was nothing necessarily wrong in the 
need to fight, but '*we cry as we fire." The fear of Tzur, Raz, and Bar-On was, of 
course, that not everybody ‘‘cries’’; in other words, not everyone was sufficiently 
aware of the moral dangers facing Israeli society. 

Since the beginning of the intifada in December 1987 more voices have been 
heard, particularly on the Left, expressing concern over the negative impact of the 
use of force against civilians. Labor MK Ora Namir, for example, considered the 
intifada a source of ‘‘the corruption of many [Israeli] values.''66 The role of a 
harsh occupier increased the perceived moral price for the Israeli presence in the 
territories. Such a perception among the political elite and concerned Israelis 
often led to a greater sense of urgency to reach an agreement with the Palestin- 
ians. 

Raz, a hawkish Laborite, feared, in addition to the corrupting danger of war, 
‘an erosion of the belief in the justice of our path." 6? Similarly, Neeman was 
aware that after cracks appear in the national ability to be resolute, ‘‘wearier’’ 
groups appear, who act too hastily in their search for peace.6* The fear that 
weariness of the protracted conflict is eroding Israel's strength is prevalent in 
right-wing circles. The feeling is that the willingness of sections of the people to 
stand up to difficulties and pressures is declining. Hanan Porat accused Peace 
Now of a '*lack of breath,” and of an ‘‘inability to look into the distance,” and, 
above all, of the mentality of ‘‘eat and drink, for tomorrow we die.''6? Eitan and 
Sharon made frequent similar accusations. Standing up to the hardships of 
continual war demands restraint and modesty. Consumer spending, which is 
probably a natural response to the state of war, is regarded as weakening the 
people. 

An unavoidable side effect of war is, of course, bereavement. Sensitivity to 
casualties, at least at the declarative level, is common to Israel's entire political 
elite. Peres described the decision to go to war as the most terrible decision 
because of the dimension of bereavement.” Begin also repeated several times that 
it was not easy to decide on a military action endangering life. After proposing to 
his ministers that the war in Lebanon be mounted, Begin added, ‘‘I do not want 
anyone to think that my heart is easy in making this proposal. I am full of dread. 
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I know what proposing a military operation means. We will suffer casualties . . . 
we know that every war involves casualties."7! Eitan too admitted that ‘‘casual- 
ties are the hardest thing for us,” but he immediately added that casualties ‘‘must 
be presented in the proper proportions and consideration must be given to the 
alternatives. 72 In great measure, the latter words served as criticism of the great 
sensitivity to casualties. Such a stand was rather exceptional among Israel's 
political elite. 

The sensitivity of Israeli society to loss of Israeli life was reflected in the 
words of its politicians. From their point of view, this was not merely a human 
problem, but also, perhaps mainly, a political constraint. Military actions in which 
large numbers of Israelis are killed and wounded are considered by the Israeli 
public as unsuccessful and are criticized. Politicians are obviously not interested 
in being exposed to such criticism, and they usually refrain from estimating the 
number of casualties before approving military action.73 If military actions are 
deemed inevitable, the price is not much of a consideration. This is another facet 
of the pervasive view that wars are imposed on Israel. 


CONCLUSION 


From the words of the politicians, it is apparent that fears of a state of war 
continuing for a long time are prevalent in all political circles, although they are 
particularly intense on the right side of the political map. Even those who accept 
the possibility of breaking out of the cycle of wars prefer to place such a process 
in a long-term historical perspective. The belief that wars are always forced on 
Israel free the politicians, in large measure, from responsibility for initiating war 
and for its consequences. Such a concept of war has a paralyzing moral and 
intellectual effect. Politicians ultimately are more concerned with immediate 
problems and their own political future than with issues about which little can be 
done. The prevention of war is to a great extent beyond their perceived 
capabilities. 

In investigating the degree of expressivity in the use of military power, it was 
found that right-wing and religious circles, in particular, display a conspicuous 
need to emphasize, by means of the military power in Israel's possession, that 
` another, new Jewish history is being created. This determination is part of the 
image of the new Jew, proud in defending his honor—an image that Zionism has 
nurtured. This motif is undoubtedly attractive among all shades of Israeli political 
opinion, although the Left shows some aversion to the emphasis on power. It is 
apparent that not only ideological motives contribute to the expressivist tendency. 
Feelings of vengeance and emotions created by preoccupation with war come to 
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the surface. Many also regard war as a personal and national test to be passed 
successfully, even though the nature of this success is not clear. 

The view that war constitutes a positive political and economic stimulus is 
widespread among politicians, although the need to engage in warfare is usually 
deplored. Some consider war to be a unifying experience that could purify the 
people from the ills of an affluent society. Few devote serious attention to the 
long-range influence of war on Israeli society. On the Left, doubts have been 
expressed about the morality of those who continually take part in fighting, a 
sensitivity not displayed in other circles. A negative and worrying consequence 
discerned by the Right was the perceived cumulative weariness created by the 
security burden. 

The Israeli political elite has adjusted rather well to the continuous state of 
warfare. Adapting to life in the shadow of war obviously contributes to staying 
power in a protracted conflict. Yet, it also hinders the ability to perceive signs of 
change in the surrounding environment, particularly if they are unclear. This is 
Israel's predicament. 


ARABISTS AND THE MYTH 


John Solecki 


IR its neutral, nonpolitical meaning the word ‘‘Arabist’’ simply refers to one 
who studies Arabic. The term has also been used to define individuals who not 
only have a knowledge of Arabic, but who also have "'experience'' of the Arabs; 
such figures as Sir Richard Burton, Charles Doughty, and T.E. Lawrence are 
considered Arabists.! In recent decades the term has acquired a wholly acrimo- 
nious political connotation. Arabist has come to mean not only one who has 
studied Arabic and is familiar with Arab culture but one who is also believed to be 
inclined to take a pro-Arab and anti-Zionist position on Arab-Israeli issues. In the 
context of US politics and the making of foreign policy, the pejorative and 
political meaning of the term has come to predominate over the linguistic and 
cultural definition. 

In the post-World War II era, the US State Department, and specifically the 
Arabic-speaking foreign service officers (FSOs) of the Office of Near Eastern and 
African Affairs (NEA) and later the Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs (also referred to as NEA), were labeled by some segments of the American 
population as being pro-Arab, anti-Zionist, and, by implication, even anti-Semitic 
and somehow anti-American. This characterization is embodied in the myth of the 
‘‘Arabist’’ at the State Department. 

' Many foreign service officers claim that only an individual who is fluent in 
Arabic can be considered an Arabist. Those FSOs who have spent part of their 
careers in the Middle East, but have not formally studied Arabic, do not see 
themselves as Arabists. One former senior FSO, whom some consider to be an 
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Arabist, maintained recently that he did not rank himself as such because of his 
lack of Arabic proficiency. The broader term of ‘‘Middle East specialist” or 
**expert'' is used today both for those FSOs who have and those who have not 
studied Arabic.? This article chronicles the responses of recently retired US 
Foreign Service Arabists who responded to a 1987 survey by the author. 


THE "ARABIST" MYTH 


The life of an American diplomat who at some point in his career came to 
study Arabic became increasingly difficult because of what Curtis F. Jones calls a 
“hazard of purely American origin.” This hazard, he notes, involved transfor- 
mation of the word ‘‘Arabist’’ from an ‘‘appellation’’ to an ‘‘epithet.’’4 

Perhaps the most well-known employment of the term ‘‘Arabist’’ in its 
political context can be found in Joseph Kraft's 1971 article in the New York 
Times Magazine, '"Those Arabists in the State Department." Kraft considered 
the ‘‘Arabists’’ to be the FSOs who had received Arabic-language training and 
concluded that ‘‘the central tenet of Arabist thinking" is that “the Arabs 
represent an opportunity for the United States; Israel is a headache.’’> He notes, 


.. Arabs are the stock in trade of Arabists. The Arabists have invested long 
months of study in acquiring a difficult language, and years of obscure service in 
remote posts. At a minimum they tend to be convinced that it was not for nothing. 
They set stock in what Arabs think and do and have. 


Laurence Pope, an FSO with Arabic-language training, believes that Kraft, in 

PRA. to alleging the pro-Arab bias of the Arabists, ‘‘went on to hint at worse 
s" by "quoting a charge in President Truman's memoirs that some State 

Perdre Mideast specialists ‘were inclined to be anti-Semitic’.’’” 

The general consensus among FSOs who have served in the Middle East is 
that the pejorative use of the term was coined by a group of Americans who were 
concerned with their own politically biased agenda: the survival and well-being of 
the State of Israel. The pro-Israel lobby is usuálly pointed to as responsible for 
what some FSOs consider to be an act of character assassination. Ambassador 
Francois Dickman notes that the term ''Arabist'" was used in an attempt to 
‘intimidate officers serving in the Middle East, especially those with long service 
in Arab countries.''? Another Arabist, Ambassador Rodger Davies observed that 
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the term was used ‘‘whenever there's a crisis to try to finger us, to peg us as 
pro-Arab in order to discredit our views.''9 

In contrast to the pro-Israel groups, many FSOs in dealing with Middle East 
issues attempted to remain unbiased while looking after US interests in the region. 
Although he did not receive formal Arabic training, Ambassador David D. 
Newsom worked closely with many of those FSOs considered to be Arabists. 
Newsom finds that, 


. the men and women who have spent the greater part of their careers in 
studying the Arabic language, the Arab culture and Islam have made a very 
substantial contribution to the diplomacy of this country. They have worked in 
situations of hardship, stress and danger. They have, in my view, also been as 
Objective in their assessment of the trends and personalities of the Arab world as any 
of the geographic specialists in the Foreign Service. They have had the misfortune to 
work in an area overshadowed by an issue that creates strong emotions and strong 
pressures within the United States.1o 


That they aimed for objectivity is not to say that these FSOs were unaffected by 
their experiences in the Middle East. Ambassador Michael Sterner, an Arabist, 
observes, 


In the course of spending a good part of one's life in the Middle East with Arabs one 
develops personal friendships, understanding of their grievances and concerns, and 
perhaps even sympathy for some of those grievance$ and concerns. Foreign Service 
Officers who specialize in the Middle East are nothing less than human in this 
respect.!! 


But if these FSOs were ‘‘nothing less than human"' in their appreciation of some 
of the grievances of the Arabs, they also claimed to be able to remain objective. 
Because there were no other identifiable groups within the executive and 
legislative branches of the US government that took the Arab view into account, 
Arabists and their like-minded colleagues at State were singled out by pro-Israel 
groups as being pro-Arab. Lee Dinsmore, a former State Department Arabist, 
believes, 


If there was an "'Arabist" viewpoint in the State Department it arose from the 
constant necessity to put events in context, to set the record straight, to inform the 
Secretary and the White House evenly about the steadily growing gap between 
American considerations about Israel and the Arab recognition of what was happening 
to the Palestinian segment of their world. 


Part of the Arabist's job was to analyze these trends and recommend policy 
options.!? Dinsmore asserts, 
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Since the overwhelming popular view of the Arab-Israeli conflict in Congress and 
among the public was to take Israel's side in almost all instances, Arabists found 
themselves increasingly identified with alternatives to these popular sentiments.!4 


In the postwar period, the Arab-Israeli conflict has transcended the geographic 
boundaries of the Middle East and now plays a major role in US domestic politics. . 
This fact is primarily the result of the great emotional attachment that many 
Americans, both Christians and Jews, hold for the State of Israel. Many of the 
State Department's Middle East experts warned that Arab frustration over the 
Palestine issue and US support for Israel would lead to increased anti-Ameri- 
canism and would provide the basis for the growth of Soviet military power in the 
region. The Arabists also have long asserted that America's goal of maintaining an 
adequate supply of Middle East oil would be hindered by the US relationship with 
Israel. On all of these counts, the analyses of the Arabists have proved correct. 
These FSOs did not see their warnings as a consequence of a pro-Arab or 
anti-Israel bias but rather as a result of what they perceived to be a realistic 
appraisal of the negative effects of the US-Israel relationship. 

A key ingredient of the **Arabist" myth has been the Arabists alleged role in 
shaping US Middle East policy. Ambassador Richard B. Parker, however, 
maintains that Arabists have only rarely influenced US Middle East policy and 
have never been influential on the issues of war and peace.!5 That these issues are 
determined by the White House and Congress has meant that US Middle East 
policy has been strongly tied to domestic political pressures. Ambassador Talcott 
Seelye asserts that, ‘‘domestic political pressures [exerted] by the Israeli lobby— 
essentially through Congress, though also to an extent through the White 
House—forced the Department to adjust its recommendations to a degree to take 
into account these pressures.''!6 As an example of how ‘‘we found it difficult to 
pursue broad U.S. national interests in an objective way,” Seelye notes that ''the 
Department would never recommend that the U.S. have an open dialogue with the 
PLO [Palestine Liberation Organization] without strings attached because this 
was vigorously opposed by Israel and the Israeli lobby here.''!7 The domestic 
criticism of the 1975 Harold Saunders ‘‘statement,’’ which held that the Palestin- 
ian problem was at the **heart"' of the Arab-Israeli conflict, meant that any policy 
change concerning the Palestinian issue would prove to be politically costly for 
the administration of Gerald Ford. It is because of these pressures that any power 
Arabists may have had was effectively circumscribed. 

The decision-making process that led to US recognition of the State of Israel 
in 1948 set the overall tone for the ensuing relationship between the State 
Department, the White House, Congress, and pro-Israeli groups. The State 
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Department position on the Palestine issue held that US support for the partition 
of Palestine, and later for the creation of the Jewish state, would prove 
detrimental to US interests in the region. Apart from the department's fear that a 
pro-Israel policy would make the Arabs more receptive to Soviet maneuvering in 
the Middle East and thus undermine US efforts to halt Soviet expansionism, some 
FSOs thought that support for Israel would constitute a violation of the principle 
of self-determination which was considered to be a major tenet of US foreign 
policy.18 

Evan Wilson joined the State Department’s Near East Division in 1943 and 
worked on the Palestine issue. In his book, Decision on Palestine, Wilson claimed 
that State Department officers suffered from a lack of influence over presidential 
decision-making concerning the Palestine issue, particularly from the period of 
mid-1945 onward.!9 He believed, however, that ‘‘The information that the 
professionals gave the Presidents ... was complete and their advice was 
sound.’’2° In an April 1, 1946, memo entitled ‘‘Impressions of Palestine," Wilson 
summed up his own views on the issue of Washington’s Palestine policy: ‘‘In the 
Department we like to think that we have a policy which is neither pro-Arab nor 
anti-Arab, pro-Zionist nor anti-Zionist, but pro-American.''?! He wrote, 5... it 
is in the interests of the Arabs and Jews themselves, of Palestine, of the Near East 
as a whole, and of the United States, that there should be a settlement of the 
Palestine question under which neither Arab nor Jew will be able to dominate the 
other.''?? But he went on to assert that, ‘“‘pending such a settlement, and indeed 
in any case, the policy of our Government should take more cognizance of the 
realities of the situation than it has in the recent past.’’23 This admonition seems 
to have been partly in reference to what he saw as American attempts to placate 
Arab fears of US support for the Zionist position. A policy that fostered false 
hopes among the Arabs, he believed, ‘‘does nothing to create good will in the 
Near East, maintain our prestige, or promote our interests.''24 

In the same memo Wilson suggested that the State Department should have 
closer relations with the Zionist groups. He wrote that relations between the two 
parties had ‘‘taken on the character of a duel, with the Department's Near Eastern 
officers being put in the position of parrying each Zionist thrust in such a manner 
as invariably to appear anti-Zionist and pro-Arab.’’25 With his call for a ‘‘frank and 
sympathetic" discourse between the two groups, he also believed that the 
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Zionists should discontinue their ''irritating practice" of bypassing NEA and 
taking their case directly to the secretary of state or the president for action.?5 
Perhaps this last comment is indicative of the lack of influence that the division 
ultimately exercised over the making of US policy. 

During the period that the Palestine issue was before the United Nations in 
the form of the proposed Majority Plan, which would approve a partition of 
Palestine, the administration of Harry Truman was under great domestic pressure 
to support the resolution. The State Department's effort at reconciliation was 
reflected in a September 22, 1947, memo from Loy W. Henderson to Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall entitled ‘‘Certain Considerations Against Advocacy by 
the U.S. of the [United Nations Special Committee on Palestine] Majority 
Plan.’’2? Henderson's memo stated that the views expressed were shared by the 
entire staff of the Near East division and by ‘‘nearly every member of the Foreign 
Service or of the Department who has worked to any appreciable extent on Near 
Eastern problems.’’?8 Henderson argued against support for a partition plan or for 
the establishment of the Jewish state in Palestine on the grounds that US 
advocacy, *... would be certain to undermine our relations with the Arab, and 
to a lesser extent with the Moslem, world at a time when the Western World needs 
the friendship and cooperation of the Arabs and other Moslems.'?? Henderson 
went on to note that ‘‘Any plan for partitioning Palestine would be unworkable.’’3° 
The Majority Plan, he felt, ‘if adopted . .. would guarantee that the Palestine 
problem would be permanent and still more complicated in the future.''?! 

In discussing the US position on Palestine, Ambassador Parker T. Hart 
explained that, ““The area experts to a man were scandalized by what happened 
in 1948. We had made a tremendous effort to lay the ground for good relations 
with the Arabs, and all of a sudden, when we were in good position, all of our 
hopes were dashed.''?? Once the decision on Palestine was made, however, the 
survival of Israel was no longer a question for the Arabists. Ambassador Davies 
recalled that while addressing his staff in the 1950s he noted, 


For better or worse the United States made its decision in 1948. The decision clearly 
reflects the sentiment of the Congress and the sentiment of the country as a whole. 
Everybody has to live with it.33 


And live with it they did. As Seelye comments, 


We so-called **Arabists'"" never questioned the constant U.S. policy of assuring the 
survival and political and economic integrity of Israel. That was a given. What we 
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objected to were Israeli policies that jeopardized U.S. interests in the rest of the 
Middle East . . . [and] hurt Israel in the long run. 


Seelye sees ‘‘the invasion of Lebanon, the bombing of Tunis and Baghdad,” and 
“the encroachments on the West Bank” as actions that ‘‘hurt Israel in the long 
run more than anyone else because they seriously impede efforts at achieving an 
Arab-Israeli peace.’’35 

Ambassador Sterner outlined the link between the Palestinian problem and 
future stability in the Middle East in his 1983 article, ‘Managing U.S.-Israeli 
Relations.’’ Sterner wrote, 


. a weak, disorganized Arab world may have no choice at this stage of history 
but to accept passively ‘‘a settlement’’ of the Palestinian problem that leaves the 
Israelis in possession of 100 percent of Palestine; but it will not be a negotiated 
settlement, it will not confer Arab acceptance and recognition of Israel in the sense 
that Israelis have always sought it, and it will not lead to a real peace in the area.35 


For Sterner, the implications of such a ‘‘settlement’’ are bleak for both the United 
States and Israel. In assessing the future of American interests he notes, 


That actions are going to be taken against the United States in some manner, and at 
some point, will be far more certain if the conviction settles upon the Arabs that there 
is no longer anything to negotiate about, and that therefore the situation can only be 
changed by force. It may be years—decades even— before force becomes a realistic 
option, but in the meantime the psychological preparation for it will change the 
political dynamics of the region. The prospects that such attitudes will reinforce other 
currents of radicalism in the area are ominous.?7 


Once again, Arabists' concern for US interests seem to have led to their support 
of initiatives aimed at solving the Palestine issue. They believed that the 
continuation of the Palestinian problem would radicalize the Arabs. They were 
also concerned about '*losing"' the Middle East to the Soviets, as is evident in Loy 
Henderson's 1947 memo on the Majority Plan. In this memo, which Henderson 
claimed represented the view of the entire Near East division of the NEA, he 
asserted, 


Although the Arabs have in general no use for Communism, they feel so emotional 
with regard to the problem of Palestine that if an attempt should actually be made to 
set up a Jewish state in Palestine in pursuance of decisions supported by us, they may 
consider the United States as their foremost enemy and enter into at least temporary 
cooperation with the Soviet Union against us just as we cooperated with the Russians 
during the war years against common enemies.3* 
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The fear of *'losing" the Middle East appears again in a May 1, 1954, speech by 
Henry A. Byroade, a non-Arabist and head of the State Department's Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs Bureau. Echoing Henderson's earlier 
concerns, Byroade warned that if the Soviet Union seized the Middle East, the 
“free countries of both Europe and the Far East would be outflanked and in 
greatly increased peril.''3? He asserted that the policy of the United States is ‘‘to 
see peaceful conditions established in the Near East.’’4° Byroade outlined a plan 
for reconciliation in the Middle East that included the following: 


m Assurances by Israel of non-expansionist intentions so as to “‘lay at rest 
these fears of her neighbors”; 

m Abandonment by the Arabs of what he called a ‘‘negativism’’ in their 
attitude toward Israel; 

m A realistic approach by both sides whereby the Arabs would be prepared 
to resettle a majority of their refugees in new lands, with Israel compensating 
them for abandoned property.*! 


The Arabists’ concerns about alienating the Arabs and, in effect, pushing 
them into the arms of the Soviets was a factor in the State Department’s approach 
to the Middle East conflict. William Quandt summarizes the views of the State 
Department professionals during the late 1960s as follows: 


At State, one heard of the ‘‘erosion’’ of American influence, of ‘‘deterioration’’ of 
the American position, of *'radicalization," and of "polarization." The region was 
viewed in stark, sometimes simplistic terms: the United States, with Israel and the 
**moderate" Arabs, aligned against the Soviet Union and the ‘‘radical’’ Arabs.42 


According to Quandt, Middle East specialists in the government believed that the 
Soviets would profit from the mounting tensions in the region with the final result 
being ‘‘the isolation of the United States and Israel in a sea of radical anti- 
American Arabs.''4 The policy of '*even-handedness," which at the time held 
that the United States would not unilaterally support Israel's policies and would 
not become Israel's primary arms supplier, was not a manifestation of any 
pro-Arab/anti-Israel bias on the part of the officers of the NEA, but rather was a 
product of a realistic concern for the preservation of US interests in the region. 

Ambassador Frangois Dickman said he believed that Arabists were influential 
in the area of ‘‘damage control after some bad decisions were made.’*“ As an 
example, Dickman cited the efforts of Dwight Eisenhower's administration to 
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distance itself from the British and French during the 1956 Suez crisis. The 
Arabists’ initiatives, which were designed to ‘‘chip away at the Palestinian issue,” 
were, he said, also examples of the damage control capacity of this group of 
FSOs. Dickman cited several examples of the Arabists' efforts to deal with the 
Palestine issue: the Eric Johnston plan (of the Eisenhower administration) for 
sharing the Jordan's waters; the Joseph Johnson initiative (of the Kennedy 
administration) to *'try to give a small number of Palestinian refugees the choice 
of compensation or return to Israel” and the 1969 Rogers Plan which he notes was 
“to give more specificity to what the U.S. understood to be the meaning of U.N. 
Res[olution] 242 (only insubstantial modification to the pre-1967 boundaries of 
Israel). Additionally, he cited the September 1, 1982, Reagan policy statement 
on the Middle East that was formulated by the State Department.45 Although the 
1956 effort to distance the United States from Great Britain and France was 
successful, the other initiatives directed at solving the Palestine problem failed. 
The Arabists' approach to strengthening the US position in the Middle East 
can be seen in the policy of courting Gamal Abd al-Nasir in the early 1960s. In 
commenting on US Middle East policy during the 1950s, Dickman explained, 


It was pretty clear to me that the U.S. had made some dreadful policy errors due in 
part to fears of growing Soviet influence in the region and the inability to work more 
closely with Arab nations because of domestic political pressures in favor of Israel.*e 


Dickman noted, ‘‘Recognizing the charismatic qualities of Nasir in the Arab world 
and Egypt’s enormous population/resource problems, we had tried to establish a 
new relationship in the economic sphere through the P.L. [Public Law] 480 
agricultural surplus commodity program.’’47 The relationship, it was hoped, 
‘would assist Egypt in dealing with its most crucial domestic problems, establish 
a new foundation to try and deal with the Palestinian problem (this was a time of 
a new diplomatic effort for the resettlement of a small number of Palestinians that 
was being negotiated by Joseph Johnson of the Carnegie Foundation), and loosen 
Egypt’s ties with the Soviet Union.’’48 In the context of these goals, US aid to 
Egypt supported the overall objectives of building stability in the Middle East and 
reducing the Soviet presence in the region. 

In assessing the alleged influence of Arabists on the direction of US Middle 
East policy, it appears that many of the initiatives they sponsored were either 
ignored or undermined by others in the administration. The US decision on 
Palestine foreshadowed the future failures of NEA to influence US policy in the 
face of domestic political considerations. Two examples dating from the late 1960s 
should be noted. Although Arabists at the State Department argued against the 
sale of Phantom jets to Israel as a further hindrance to improved US-Arab 
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relations, the deal was approved by President Lyndon Johnson following consid- 
erable pressure by pro-Israeli groups. A second example is the 1969 Rogers Plan, 
which Seelye notes, ‘‘was to a great extent the creation of we M.E. (Middle East] 
experts. Pro-Israel groups responded to the plan with verbal and written 
campaigns. Undercut by National Security Council adviser Henry Kissinger in 
the White House, the plan was doomed. In commenting on the Rogers Plan, 
Seelye noted, ‘‘Secretary Rogers pushed it hard, only to be undermined by a 
White House looking over its shoulder at Congressional pressures and at the 
[pro-Israel] lobby itself.’’5° 

The Arabists’ advice on the direction of the US role in the 1973 Arab-Israeli 
War was ignored by the Nixon White House. Dickman notes, 


When the October 1973 war broke out, the Administration failed to heed warnings 
by ''arabists" of the danger of an oil embargo and production cutbacks if the U.S. 
were perceived as being too closely associated with Israel. Soon after the outbreak of 
the war, the U.S. had begun a massive air resupply of Israel’s armed forces. Two 
weeks after the war broke out, the President decided (probably for domestic polit- 
ical reasons) to submit to Congress a request for $2.2 billion in military aid to 
Israel. That action precipitated (despite warnings from State Dept. officers) the Arab 
oil embargo.*! : 


Several Arabists surveyed were hesitant to express their views on the 
direction of US Middle East policy while still in government service because they 
feared that appearing too sympathetic to the Arab point of view would prove 
detrimental to their careers. This hesitation was the result of their concern over 
the loss of credibility which would inevitably accompany the charge of ‘‘locali- 
tis." This charge is often directed against FSOs who have spent much of their 
careers working in one region. The ‘‘Arabist’’ myth and the charge of localitis are 
similar in that they both imply a regional bias on the part of the FSO, bringing into 
question his or her loyalty, objectivity, and effectiveness. While the ‘‘Arabist’’ 
myth has attained special significance for the supporters of Israel, because the 
charge of localitis is usually made from within the government, it seems to have 
a much more direct effect on the career of the FSO. Curtis Jones addresses the 
localitis and Arabist issue in his analysis of the effects of his Middle East 
specialization and his study of Arabic. Reflecting on his career in the foreign 
service, he commented, 


... [have no doubt that my Arabic specialization made my work more interesting 
to me and my political judgements more useful to the department. I am convinced that 
the benefits of language specialization outweigh the risk of localitis that some 
observers claim to discern. But there is a fine irony in the fact that so many FSOs who 
were encouraged to learn Arabic to equip themselves for America’s heightened 
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responsibilities in the Mideast should now come under the suspicion that the study of 
that same language has tainted their objectivity.5 


The charge of localitis also reduced the influence of the Arabic-speaking 
FSO, especially when serving abroad. Ambassador Seelye notes that, ‘‘Washing- 
ton seemed to assume that an ‘Arabist’ serving in an Arab country must be 
automatically biased.’’53 He added that, ‘‘we tended to lean over backward to 
maintain credibility" and that this effort ‘‘often ... meant tempering our 
analyses and recommendations.' 5^ This course proved to be professionally 
difficult for some Arabists. In a ‘‘communication’’ entitled '*RE: The Near East to 
the Secretary," which appeared in the September 1973 issue of the Foreign 
Service Journal, Lee Dinsmore addressed the secretary of state on his perceptions 
of the cause of the 1973 assassinations of two of his colleagues, FSOs Cleo A. 
Noel and George Curtis Moore, in Khartoum. Dinsmore found the two deaths to 
be a result of US Middle East policy.55 Writing from retirement, he noted that 
while in government service, in an effort to maintain his credibility, he was 
hesitant to project what might have been interpreted as a pro-Arab attitude. In his 
communication Dinsmore wrote, 


Cleo's and Curt's deaths force a confession from me, an Arabist. I now realize so 
much more clearly than ever before how wrong I was so often over the years to 
suppress the constant inclination in reporting to you and to your predecessors my 
judgement as to the likely consequence of US policy as it developed toward Israel and 
the Arab States. The reason I held back usually was to avoid appearing to be partisan 
on the Arab side, thereby running the risk of becoming discredited back home in the 
Department and the White House. One always had the feeling that unless he 
‘‘balanced”’ or ‘“‘tilted’’ speculation about the long term results of US support for 
Israel's concepts of her own (and our) interests, the FSO was going out on a weak limb 
from which no one would rescue him. So, over the years one learned expediently to 
downplay the Arab case and our interests therein and to highlight our determination 
to hold the line for Israel, whatever it was.5¢ 


CONCLUSION 


After reviewing the record, it is apparent that those FSOs with Arabic- 
language training and, indeed, Middle East specialists in general have had little 
influence over US Middle East policy during the postwar era. Many of the FSOs 
contacted for this article maintained that the influence of the Arabists was 
circumscribed by domestic political pressures that were imposed on the policy- 
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making process. As a final point, it should be emphasized that the policies initiated 
by the Arabists were not formulated out of a pro-Arab/anti-Israeli bias but rather 
out of a deep concern for what was believed beneficial for US interests in the 
region. Today's State Department is more ethnically, socially, and sexually 
diverse than the department of the past. In the 1980s, more and more women 
became Middle East specialists at NEA. The development of area studies and the 
communication revolution have changed the way Americans look at the Middle 
East. The Arabists of the 1950s were, in effect, the pioneers of a new field. They 
did not have the benefit of the mass of analytical material on the social, political, 
and economic structure of the region that we have today. Understanding of the 
Middle East has come a long way since the days when some of the best known 
works on the region were those of T.E. Lawrence and Gertrude Bell. Gone are the 
days of the lone FSO reporting on regional events. Today, a host of news 
organizations cover fast-breaking developments. In some cases, the journalists 
have been in a better position to cover events than have diplomats. In the case of 
Lebanon, media personnel have had greater access to west Beirut than FSOs 
stationed at the embassy in the city's eastern sector. 

The Arab-Israeli conflict is not the only issue in the Middle East the United 
States is concerned about. The tensions caused by the arms buildup, nuclear 
proliferation, and the specter of chemical warfare now also attract Washington's 
attention. In the past, Arabists worked under severe restrictions in an intensely 
volatile region. Today it is accepted that the question of Palestine is a long-term 
problem. Nevertheless, as long as the Arab-Israeli conflict and the Palestine 
problem remain, so, too, will the myth of the influence of the Arabist on US 
policy-making for the region. 


Document 


The Center for Persian Gulf Studies of the Institute for Political and International 
Studies sponsored an international conference on the Gulf region, November 
20—22, 1989, in Tehran. The conference participants came from around the world, 
including the United States. The institute's director general, Abbas Maleki, and 
Foreign Minister Ali Akbar Velayati spoke at the opening session, while Minister 
of Information Ali Fallahian and two other ministers spoke at the plenary session. 
The participants worked through three major committees on politico-strategic 
and economic; geographic and environmental; and legal, historical, and cultural 
issues. There were also two roundtable discussion groups. 

The overriding political importance of the conference lay in Iran's offer of an 
olive branch to its Gulf neighbors for the first time since the rise of the Islamic 
Republic. President Ali Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani proposed to the Gulf states 
the establishment of a new Gulf order for regional peace and security. Toward 
this end, he rejected the idea of any kind of local policeman or foreign military 
presence. Most important, he ruled out categorically the role of Iran as a 
guardian of the region, arguing that this would be contrary to the very nature of 
the revolution, an unprecedented pronouncement for an Iranian statesman. 
Instead, he proposed that the only viable approach to resolving the problems of 
peace and security in the Gulf region lay through coexistence and cooperation. 

Given the conciliatory thrust of the message, it is all the more surprising that 
Hashemi-Rafsanjani’s speech has not been so far published in English in the 
United States. The following translation from the text is designed to fill this 
documentary gap in Gulf political literature. 

—R. K. Ramazani 
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ADDRESS BY ALI AKBAR 
HASHEMI-RAFSANJANI, PRESIDENT 
OF THE ISLAMIC REPUBLIC OF IRAN* 


.... The subject of this conference is a very appropriate topic for significant and 
constructive debates in the international community. Perhaps there are few topics 
that could have an impact on the present and future generations in various ways 
as the subject with which this conference has dealt. 

With a quick glance at the map of the world, one will easily come to the 
realization that no region in the world is as important and vital as the Persian Gulf, 
particularly when all the different factors and issues at stake are taken into 
consideration. Of course, there are areas that are in some respects of greater 
importance and more vital. However, in my opinion, the combination of the 
factors which determine the value and significance of a geographic region are 
more plentiful in the Persian Gulf. We might be able to find major waterways in 
the world that are of commercial or strategic importance, or areas of the ocean 
that are richer in marine life. In addition, there may be regions which are more 
suitable for living than the Persian Gulf as far as the climate and the natural 
environment are concerned—and such regions do exist, and there are many of 
them. However, there are a unique set of factors here which are considered to be 
worthwhile for debate by researchers and scholars in the various branches of 
academia and fields like history, geography, strategy, business, industry, envi- 
ronment, energy, and so on—all of great importance in the world today. 
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Throughout history, the Persian Gulf has always been the focus of attention 
and has had a pivotal role. In the days before great ships plowed through the seas, 
the Persian Gulf was of importance, and one day when people will travel by means 
much faster, more advanced and more reliable than the transportation available 
today, the Persian Gulf will still deserve attention in some other way. ... [Ol]ne 
of our responsibilities . .. [is] the question of how the governments and the 
people interact with the Persian Gulf region, and the way governments and the 
people neighboring and adjacent to the Persian Gulf coexist with one another. 
This of course is a managerial problem and at present is mostly our concern. 

From a security perspective, we know that under the present circumstances 
in which the world is dependent on energy and resources from strategically 
vulnerable regions, the Persian Gulf in particular has been the focus of attention 
of those who are tempted to enhance their power and influence at the expense of 
others. It is impossible for there to be a world power that does not look toward the 
Persian Gulf with some degree of interest. This is clearly demonstrated by the 
events of the past. When we look back at our own history over the past several 
centuries, we realize that one of the main factors which has figured prominently 
in world history has been the ceaseless efforts of the great powers to establish 
their hegemony over the Persian Gulf, and their fears that their rivals might gain 
control of the region. . . . Now if we accept this premise about foreign ambitions, 
we must study the matter in some depth—as we have done. Even before our 
revolution was victorious, we had outlined plans for the administration of the 
Persian Gulf; and after being in power for eleven years in Iran, we still maintain 
these ideas, which if anything, have been reinforced by our recent experiences. 
We still believe in the same ideals and principles as we did in the past, during the 
period of our struggle—meaning when we were struggling as Muslim freedom 
fighters and were imprisoned. Even after eleven years of governing, we have not 
changed in our nature and thinking. 

In order to administer this vital region which has been the focus of attention 
of friend, foe, and those who have either well-intentioned or malicious motives, 
we can adopt one of several approaches. First is the approach adopted by the 
colonialist and hegemonic powers before the victory of the Islamic revolution. 
Another approach is the one some of the vulnerable countries in the region 
mistakenly adopted or were forced to adopt; and another approach is the one we 
have in mind, which I shall elaborate on... . 

In practice, the expansionist countries of the world have opted in the past to 
create some sort of policeman and arm one power in order to serve as the guardian 
of the region. They were of the opinion that if they supported and closely 
controlled a relatively powerful regime in the area which was dependent on the 
goodwill of the imperialist powers, their interests in the Persian Gulf would be 
secured. On the surface, this would seem to be with the consent of the people and 
governments in the region. 
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We will not backtrack too far, since it would take up too much time. Here, we 
can use the previous Iranian regime, the Pahlavi family, to illustrate this point. 
They [Western powers] had justifiably come to the conclusion that there was no 
other power in the region except Iran, which could fulfill the role of policeman 
according to their expectations; a country that dominated the entire northern 
littoral of the Persian Gulf and had a determined presence at the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf. The Pahlavi family was perceived to be the perfect choice to assume 
the role of policeman. With the conditions they had created in Iran, they built up 
a power which was dependent on them in a variety of ways—on the technical 
level, on the propaganda level and on the domestic level—by having appointed 
spies and so-called technicians and advisors and having surrounded the royal 
family with individuals who could keep a vigilant eye on them. In addition, by 
having linked the shah's interests with Israel's regional interests and those of Arab 
powers that cooperated with them, they thereby created all the necessary 
conditions for the shah to serve as the guardian of their interests and to control the 
Persian Gulf in a manner which would be looked upon favorably. As you know, 
most of the countries in the region accepted this arrangement. However, many of 
them were in circumstances similar to that of the shah. 

This was one approach. Of course, after the fall of the shah, the victory of the 
Islamic revolution and the establishment of the Islamic Republic of Iran, they 
were compelled to assign this role to Saddam [Hussein] and fill the power vacuum 
with Iraq. This was their only alternative. However, in their own analyses, they 
had concluded that Iraq did not have the necessary capability to assume its new 
role. À country with only about 30 kilometers of coastline along the Persian Gulf, 
no matter how powerful, has limited capability in the Persian Gulf. In spite of 
Iraq's many internal weaknesses—such as the composition of its population and 
differences with its neighbors—that country was their only choice. 

There were no other candidates to serve as the protector of their interests. 
They either had to occupy the area, which was not a viable alternative since the 
age of gunboat diplomacy had passed and some semblance of cordial ties with the 
indigenous people in the region had to be maintained, or resort to an archaic 
method which is still in practice; this approach entailed a military presence in the 
region, reestablishing military bases and dispatching naval forces. Even if this 
were a choice, it would be one which should be considered as one that was forced 
upon them by the circumstances and without prior planning. In other words, it 
may be considered as the only way out of the problem. 

Having formulated their plans, they decided to create a new policeman to 
protect their interests in the region. On the basis of this, they imposed the war on 
us, and you are well aware of the events that followed. They had many objectives 
in this war. At the time, based on the political calculations of those who did not 
comprehend the depth of the Iranian Revolution, starting the war seemed like a 
logical step. From their perspective, since Iran had recently been in the throes of 
a revolution and its armed forces had been in a state of disarray and chaos, it did 
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not have a well-planned defense policy and its administrative structures had not 
been properly coordinated. It did not seem to be a difficult task for a well-prepared 
army, if it was that of a smaller nation, with additional financial backing from the 
outside, to crush the revolution and restore the old order that had existed in Iran. 
Anyway, their calculations turned out to be wrong and the tables were eventually 
turned. Iran was too powerful to be neutralized. The implementation of their 
policy to use a surrogate ran into serious problems; problems which still confront 
them today. 

There is still another approach which is a combination of the two methods. 
They chose this approach, and perhaps at present, they are pursuing this policy. 
By creating centers of power in the region and instigating disputes between 
powers, they try to upset the existing balance and understanding in the area. 
Subsequently these conflicts and disputes are used as a pretext to send forces into 
the region and to justify their presence. This has been their policy since the latter 
stages of the war—a policy they still actively pursue. 

From the small countries located in the southern part of the Persian Gulf, a 
council is created, and America and its allies portray themselves as the defenders 
and protectors of the council. Iraq also emerges as a middle power in another 
corner so that this coalition may be able to rival Iran on the other side of the Gulf. 
Under these circumstances, the naval presence of America, Britain, and NATO in 
general is explainable. 

During the latter stages of the war, by encouraging Saddam to commit 
treachery and to make the Gulf unsafe, the smaller countries in the region were 
compelled to seek assistance from outside powers and ask the superpowers for 
protection. This provided them with an excuse for their military intervention. The 
war ended; and now it is difficult to justify their continued presence. Expectedly, 
they must have an excuse for remaining. Here, we must search for one of the 
reasons for the prolongation of the state of **no war, no peace.” 

It is simplistic to assume that Iraq on its own decides not to abide by 
Resolution 598 or makes excuses about the abrogation of the irrevocable Algiers 
agreement. This is all a front. The root cause for these developments goes back to 
what I mentioned earlier—the method which entails creating centers of power that 
confront one another and confront the Islamic Republic, which naturally is a 
progressive power, opposed to oppression and foreign presence in the area. In 
addition, the continuation of the state of no war, no peace and the constant debate 
about the likelihood of renewed hostilities, which is a distinct possibility, has 
given them a perfect excuse. The weak states have been compelled to request or 
at the very least accept the continuation of the American presence in the area. 
This is a policy which consists of two or three components, ‘‘divide and rule," 
and *'create an atmosphere in order to intervene." 

We disagree with both of these methods and will resist them. We had the 
honor of sweeping away the old system in the Persian Gulf dominated by the 
policeman of world oppression . . . it was Iran's Islamic revolution that did away 
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with the surrogate state system. Under no circumstances are we prepared to have 
the clock turned back in the Persian Gulf—and we ourselves will never be 
willing—even as an independent sovereign state to serve as the guardian of others, 
since this goes against the very grain and nature of our revolution. We refuse to 
take up such responsibilities, not even for ourselves. We will not assume the role 
of policeman in the region for others. We are completely against such thinking. 
This line of thinking is anti-Islamic, inhuman, and in principle runs contrary to 
historical progress. The world today is no longer a place where people can be 
enslaved, threatened and dominated. Others cannot determine or dictate their 
destiny. If this is the way of the world, we are not people who find such practices 
acceptable. From our viewpoint, this method of ‘‘fomenting trouble between 
neighbors so that the masters will be requested to establish a presence in the 
region" is reprehensible. This completely violates the great humanitarian and 
Islamic traditions and principles of the region. To seek protection from others out 
of fear of one's own neighbors or brothers or coreligionists is not in accordance 
with the spirit of Islam and freedom-loving people. Why should humans put 
themselves in a position where they fear their neighbor and invite foreigners by 
saying, ‘‘come and protect us" or ‘‘why don’t you settle the dispute between us 
here?” This is despicable. It demonstrates one’s immaturity, one’s ignorance and 
is a sign of human barbarism. These solutions are only for extremely ignorant 
individuals who fight on the street with knives until a policeman intervenes and 
breaks them up. 

This type of situation was imposed upon us. I myself was involved in these 
events, and when we asked the United Nations to implement the resolution, I felt 
a deep sense of shame that we Muslims, we neighbors quarrel here and the United 
Nations has to step in to restore peace—and in such a manner. However, this 
situation was imposed upon us, you are well aware of this. We were not in a 
position to start a conflict. As any wise individual would know, we were not in a 
position to fight. These conditions were imposed on us, and now also, they have 
imposed this state of no war, no peace. Anyway, we are opposed to the existing 
policy which entails seeking protection from foreigners and guaranteeing security 
through a foreign naval presence. We find this absolutely unacceptable. 

There is an approach that we have in mind and we welcome. ... This is a 
policy based on mutual cooperation and coordination between the countries and 
governments of the region, in accordance with standards and principles which are 
recognized by the international community, the Islamic world and all humanity. 
We have no territorial ambitions toward any of our neighbors. Concerning our 
southern and western borders which are the subject of our discussion, we still 
consider the Algiers Accord with Iraq to be firm and binding. Any violation of this 
agreement will usher in a long period of chaos, war and disorder in the region. A 
more appropriate treaty cannot exist in any shape or form, and there is no 
substitute for it. 
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To the south, a body of water separates us from our neighbors. We can 
cooperate in a completely sincere and friendly manner and help one another. Of 
course, we are a larger country and we have the means to help. However, we do 
not demand any major concessions in return for our assistance. The fact that we 
are bigger, have an abundance of resources, and have a large population does not 
have any bearing on our relations with others. It is possible to have a balanced and 
constructive relationship with a smaller country, otherwise peace will not be 
attainable. 

Therefore, the policy approach that we recommend for governing the region 
is ohe which requires countries to cooperate and help solve each other's problems 
in an atmosphere of friendship and mutual understanding. Help one another in 
areas where they are deficient and utilize the resources and riches of the Persian 
Gulf together. If we take such steps not only will the countries of the region, but 
also many far away nations will be able to benefit from these divine gifts and 
God-given resources. There is no other alternative. Even if they decide to create 
a new policeman in the region, they will certainly turn toward tbe largest 
countries. If they collect all the countries around us, they will equal us in strength. 
There is no need for another policeman. We do not want to become the 
policeman. 

We should all reject this policy. Extending an invitation to foreigners does not 
solve anything. Foreigners do not come here for the sake of our people or our 
interests: They do not stay here and put dp with the warm weather in this regiori, 
with ail the problems of distance, logistics, and being away from their homeland 
so that we may live well. This is certainly not the reason for their presence. 
However, they an claim that they come here in order to establish peace and 
security, since this is the center of world energy and the future of the world is 
dependent on the Persian Gulf. Yes, this is a fact. If this is their reasoning, a better 
way would be for them to allow the people of the region to live in peace and 
understanding on their own. We should not try to provoke conflict. They should 
not bring about events stich as the bloody incident in Mecca and the imposed war 
between Iran and Iraq. They should not contribute to the prolongation of a conflict 
between two states or instigate trouble between others. They should not conduct 
themselves in such a manner. Perhaps the people of the region have reached a 
certain level of maturity and awareness so that they will not quarrel with one 
another. Perhaps they have learned their lesson from the events of this past 
decade. Now, what did Iraq gain from the war that it imposed? You can all 
understand. When the war started, Iraq had $30-$35 billion in financial reserves. 
The other day, [Deputy Prime Minister Sa‘dun] Hammadi stated that they have 
accumulated $85 billion in debts. Well, this is a direct consequence of the war. If 
there had been no war, their financial reserves would have increased and, today, 
Iraq would be a prosperous country. This is a lesson for all of us. 

We are not in the same predicàment as Iraq. We stood on our own two feet, 
built armaments ourselves, fought, and did not become dependent on anyone. We 
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did not receive bribes from our neighbors, and as a result, we are not facing a debt 
crisis. However, we are suffering from the effects of the war: For nine years, we 
have been allocating most of our revenues to defense expenditures, and there is 
the tremendous amount of destruction caused by the war. ... 

We are not pleased with the results of the war, Iraq is also not pleased. Our 
neighbors are also displeased; Kuwait spent so much, Saudi Arabia spent so 
much, and others also spent a great deal; therefore, a conflict is in no one's 
interest—particularly when smaller countries quarrel with larger ones—when 
smaller brothers stab a bigger brother in the face. It is not at all wise for a group 
of countries to gather and then decide on their own to change the name of what 
has been historically known as the Persian Gulf to the ‘‘Arabian Gulf.” 

What purpose does this serve, when your honorable neighbor is offended or 
a sense of insecurity is created in the region? Now, these enemies around us who 
apparently want to discuss matters in a rational manner are not willing to accept 
this name. We call upon those who want to provoke us not to take such actions. 
Let us conduct a dialogue in a sincere and peaceful manner. 

It is certain that if Iraq does not agree to the terms of the UN resolution for 
another twenty years, it will attain nothing. Nothing will be achieved, except for 
increasing the costs for defense on both sides and prolonging the agony and grief 
of the POWs and their families. The foreigners whom they invited and have kept 
in the Persian Gulf will not be of any benefit to them. The expenses for keeping 
them here have become a burden to these small and fragile states. Every day a bill 
is delivered to them. It is not in their interest. They do not derive any benefits 
from this arrangement. The time for such policies has passed. 

An excuse they [Western powers] frequently put forth is that the proximity of 
the Soviets to the Persian Gulf necessitates their presence here. I believe this is no 
longer the case. In the Gorbachev era, the Soviets have assumed a correct 
posture. For now and the foreseeable future, a Soviet threat in the Persian Gulf is 
nonexistent, especially when you take into consideration the friendly and con- 
structive relations between the Islamic Republic and the Soviet Union. We 
believe that we have insured the security of this region from the northern flank and 
we will continue to coexist in peace and tranquility. There is no reason for their 
presence in the south. It serves no purpose for them to remain. The only reason 
is to provoke us so we will fight one another. Hence, if there are any points of 
contention among us, we should resolve them ourselves. Although we are the 
largest country in the region, although we have the longest coastline, and although 
we are one of the oldest nations in the region, we are willing to cooperate with the 
smaller nations in the region—even if others are reluctant to do so. 

Then, God willing, this conference and the discussions that you have had 
(putting aside the scientific, historical, and cultural aspects and contributions) will 
have a significant impact on political and social issues in the region. Hopefully, it 
will serve as a vehicle for paving the way for peace, friendship, and regional 
cooperation to build a future for our next generation in the ten or fifteen years 
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ahead. Until now, we have experimented with this approach in the region. The 
other policies which were implemented did not produce favorable results. We 
should experiment with this approach for a period and see what result it will 
render. I am optimistic about its effects, and I am hopeful. Since the Islamic 
Republic is in a unique position in the region, if we become the torch-bearers of 
this policy there is a strong possibility that others will cooperate with us. This is 
our intention. 
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1990 

Jan. 16: Egyptian foreign minister Ismat Abd al- 
Majid held talks in Washington about the proposed 
Israeli-Palestinian dialogue and election plan. [1/17 
WP] 

The Israel Defense Forces (IDF) arrested at least 

31 Palestinians in Tulkarm and Nablus. All detain- 
ees were reported to be over the age of 30. Abd 
al-Fatah al-Qasim, chairman of al-Najah’s political 
science department, and English professor Mu- 
hammad Sawalihah were among those arrested. 
[1/18 FBIS] 
Jan. 17: A leaflet circulating in the name of the 
Islamic Resistance Movement (HAMAS) attacking 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) chairman 
Yasir Arafat was declared by HAMAS leaders to 
be an Israeli fraud. [1/18 FBIS] 

PLO chairman Arafat denounced 14 January 
statements by Israeli prime minister Yitzhak 
Shamir in which he stated that Israel would have to 


Chronology 


January 16, 1990-April 15, 1990 


keep the occupied territories because the space 
would be needed for the expected influx of Soviet 
Jews. According to the New York Times, 380 of the 
immigrants had settled on the West Bank. [1/18 


NYT] 

Jan. 18: A military court accused Faisal al-Hus- 
seini, head of the Arab Studies Society, of being a 
supporter and financial backer of the Palestine 
Popular Army. The accusations were contained in 
an indictment against five other Palestinians. [1/19 
NYT] 


Ahmad al-Tibi, an Israeli citizen, said he had 
received permission from Israeli defense minister 
Yitzhak Rabin, Finance and Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter Shimon Peres, Prime Minister Shamir, and 
Science Minister Ezer Weizman to open talks with 
the PLO regarding prisoners of war. [1/23 FBIS] 

Members of the Israeli security forces entered 

the home of journalist Bassam al-Kafarnah, beat 
him, and reportedly threatened his family with a 
revolver. [1/22 FBIS] 
Jan. 19: Israeli police arrested Faisal al-Husseini 
but did not charge him with a crime. He was to be 
questioned about allegedly assisting an illegal 
group [the Palestine Popular Army] in the occupied 
territories. [1/20 WP] 

Fatah members took nine of eleven committee 
seats in Gaza's physicians union. [1/23 FBIS] 
Jan. 21: The Omani government announced the 
decision for an embassy for Palestine to be opened 
in the sultanate. 

The body of Adel Qadduha, 24, was found near 
Tulkarm. [1/22 FBIS] 

Jan. 22: Faisal al-Husseini was released on bail. 
Police accused him of giving $450 to members of 
the Palestine Popular Army to buy uniforms. [1/23 
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The IDF shot and killed Musa Sa'ad, 24, in 
Nablus. An Israeli bus carrying Palestinians was 
set on fire in Nablus. [1/23 FBIS] 

The Unified National Command of the Uprising 
released Call No. 51. [1/29 FBIS] 

Jan. 23: IDF soldiers shot and killed Musa Isa 
Sa'id, an alleged 23-year-old member of Fatah's 
Nablus casbah strike committee. In Janin, Ahmad 
Sa'adallah Musa, 28, became the fourth alleged 
collaborator to be murdered in three days. [1/24 
FBIS] 

Jan. 24: Israeli minister Peres met with Egyptian 
president Husni Mubarak in Cairo to discuss 
possible movement in the peace process. Peres 
said the Labor Party was willing to allow two 
Palestinians deported from the West Bank to 
participate in a Palestinian delegation and that 
residents of East Jerusalem would also be allowed 
to take part. f 

Faisal al-Husseini said that while he was de- 
tained, Shin Bet agents offered to release Palestin- 
ian prisoners if he would confess to illegal political 
activities. [1/25 NYT] 

Jordanian foreign minister Marwan al-Qassim 
said his government had discussed the settlement 
of Soviet immigrants on the West Bank with the 
Soviet Union, the United States, and other coun- 
tries. [1/25 FT] 

Jan. 25: In Tunis, Faruq Qaddumi, head of the 
PLO’s Political Department, met with Soviet am- 
bassador Vladimir Sobchenko. [1/31 FBIS] 

The body of Muhammad Ibrahim Hamarash, a 

suspected 23-year-old collaborator, was discov- 
ered in Zabdah. [1/26 FBIS] 
Jan. 26: HAMAS supporters took five of the nine 
contested seats in elections of the Gaza engineers 
association. PLO supporters took three and an 
independent took one. [2/1 FBIS] 

The mosque in Burin was set on fire. Residents 
claimed they saw armed settlers fleeing the scene. 
[1/29 FBIS] 

Jan. 27: Two unidentified Palestinians were killed 
by the IDF in Abu Dis. [1/29 FBIS] 

Jan. 28: Jerusalem television reported Israeli min- 
ister Peres as saying that Egyptian president 
Mubarak relayed to him that Jordan's King Hus- 
sein had expressed regrets about relinquishing ad- 
ministrative control over the West Bank and that 
Iraqi president Saddam Hussein had expressed a 
desire for peace with Israel. [1/30 FBIS] 

Ismail Abd al-Ali Abu Yusuf, a 42-year-old 
teacher in Khan Yunis, was murdered. [1/29 FBIS] 

Al-Fajr correspondent Na'im Su'alim was ar- 
rested by Israeli forces in Qalgiliyya. [2/1 FBIS] 
Jan. 29: In discussions with Arye Levin, Israel's 
representative in Moscow, Soviet first deputy 
prime minister Yuli Vorontsov accused Israel of 
hindering peace efforts by planning to use Soviet 
Jews to force Palestinians from the occupied terri- 
tories. [1/30 FBIS, FT] 

The Washington Post reported that Palestinian 
activists delivered a memorandum to Western con- 


sulates in Jerusalem in which they stated their 
objections and worries about the influx of Soviet 
Jews and the expansion of settlements. [1/29 WP] 

Rabbi Baruch Abuhatzeira, or Baba Baruch, 
repeated a call he made the preceding week, for the 
Israeli government to negotiate with the PLO. He 
said, however, that Israel should annex the occu- 
pied territories and establish a Palestinian state in 
Gaza and parts of Egypt. [1/30 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that according to 
Israeli sources, Eastern European countries had 
begun halting or scaling back their financial support 
of the PLO. [1/29 WP] 

The Jerusalem Post reported that according to 
Betzelem, the Israeli human rights organization, at 
least 432 Palestinian homes had been demolished 
or sealed since the beginning of the uprising: 295 in 
the West Bank, 137 in Gaza. [1/29 FBIS] 

Jan. 30: The Israeli government announced that it 
did not have an official policy of settling Soviet 
immigrants in the occupied territories. [1/31 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that Israel had 
quietly toughened its policy of systematically ex- 
pelling West Bank Palestinians who fail to meet 
residency requirements. Palestinian sources said at 
least 200 people were expelled during the last six 
months of 1989. Most of the deportees were re- 
ported to be women. [1/30 WP] 

Jewish settlers attacked Arab homes and cars in 

retaliation for Palestinian stone-throwing. Muham- 
mad Abu Zaynah, a 17-year-old, was beaten and 
kidnapped by settlers and taken to military head- 
quarters. [2/1 FBIS] 
Jan. 31: Israeli defense minister Rabin announced 
that Israel had temporarily suspended the deporta- 
tion of Palestinians living in the occupied territories 
without proper permits. [2/1 WP] 

IDF radio reported that 15 Palestinians were 
killed by other Palestinians in January and that 151 
had been killed since the start of the uprising. 

Jerusalem radio reported that in January some 
4,600 of the 4,700 Jews who left the Soviet Union 
decided to settle in Israel. [2/1 FBIS] 

Feb. 1: Wahid Abdallah Rashid, a 29-year-old 
suspected collaborator, died after being beaten by 
Palestinians. [2/2 FBIS] 

The European Community urged Israel not to 
settle Soviet Jews in the occupied territories. [2/2 
WP] 

Feb. 3: In Tunis, Soviet deputy foreign minister 
Gennadi Tarasov said the international community 
should take steps to prevent settlements in the 
occupied territories. [2/5 NYT] 

Feb. 4: At least eight Israeli tourists died when 
assailants attacked their bus with grenades and 
rifles east of Cairo. A man claiming to represent the 
Organization for the Defense of the Oppressed of 
Egypt's Prisons claimed responsibility saying that 
the action was to protest torture in Egyptian pris- 
ons. [2/5 WP, NYT] 

Inan interview with the Jerusalem Post, a senior 
Egyptian official was quoted as saying that US, 


Egyptian and Israeli foreign ministers should be 
able to meet 11 February in Geneva to work out the 
remaining obstacles to an Israeli-Palestinian dia- 
logue. He said the PLO had agreed that two 
Palestinian delegates could hold dual residency—in 
East Jerusalem and on the West Bank—and that 
two would be deportees still included on the West 
Bank population registry. Israel would be pre- 
sented with a list of names based on these criteria 
and could veto names. [2/5 FBIS] 

Izzat Razawi, a 39-year-old Bayt Hanina resi- 
dent on trial at the Lod military court, testified that 
Bir Zayt professor Sari Nusaybah had sent him 
instructions through a middleman regarding the 
political issues to be included in call nos. 32-34. 
[2/7 FBIS] 

In Gaza, Mahmud Abu Razal, a 54-year-old 
suspected collaborator, was shot to death. I'tidal 
Nazir Sha'b, a 20-year-old suspected collaborator, 
was stabbed and hacked to death. [2/6 FBIS] 

Jerusalem radio reported 25 school closings in 
Gaza in January because of disturbances. [2/4 
FBIS] 

Munir Fathi Sa'id, a 30-year-old Nazarene, was 

sentenced to 13 years in prisons on charges of 
espionage against Israel. [2/6 FBIS] 
Feb. 5: The Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine-General Command (PFLP-GC) said its 
Unity of the Syrian Martyr—a branch of the Bat- 
talion of the Lovers of Martyrdom— was responsi- 
ble for the 4 February bus attack. [2/6 FT, 2/7 
FBIS] 

The death toll from the 4 February attack was 
put at 11 but was not confirmed. [2/5 FBIS] 

In Tunis, Arab League foreign ministers decided 
to launch a diplomatic campaign to warn the inter- 
national community that the immigration of Soviet 
Jews to Israel would reduce the chances of peace in 
the Middle East. [2/8 NYT] 

In Khan Yunis, Jamil al-Bayuk, 45, and his 
pregnant wife, Intisar, a 40-year-old nurse at al- 
Nasir hospital, were stabbed to death. The Jerusa- 
lem Post reported that a series of attacks on nurses 
were the result of Palestinian suspicions that they 
had given Israeli authorities the names of Palestin- 
ians treated after clashes with soldiers. In the 
Tulkarm area, the body of Rafiq Shawahnah, was 
found. A suspected collaborator, he had been 
kidnapped from his home 3 February. [2/7 FBIS] 
Feb. 6: Mustafa Qulab, 52, was shot and killed in 
Nablus by the driver of a fuel truck who opened fire 
after Palestinians threw stones at his truck. 

Two Palestinians were reported to have been 
arrested in connection with the 4 February bus 
attack. [2/7 FBIS] 

Israel began the practice of sealing the rooms 
and homes of Palestinians accused of stone- 
throwing. [2/7 WP] 

Feb. 7: Via al-Quds radio, the PFLP-GC denied 
media reports that it had claimed responsibility for 
the 4 February bus attack. The organization, how- 
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ever, said it saluted the members of Islamic Jihad— 
Bayt al-Maqdis who did. 

Shlomo Arad, a major in the IDF reserves, 
became the highest-ranking and the 100th consci- 
entious objector to refuse to serve in the occupied 
territories during the uprising. He was sentenced to 
25 days in jail. 

In Rafah, Imam Zakut, 19, was killed by the 
IDF. [2/8 FBIS] 

Feb. 8: Maʻariv reported that the PLO had pre- 
sented a list of 16 possible Palestinian delegates to 
the United States. 

Jerusalem radio reported that the IDF had begun 
experimentally using a ‘‘minigravel launcher” 
against Palestinian stone-throwers. [2/8 FBIS] 

In Burin, Jewish settlers from Yitzhar attacked 

the home of Walid Id in retaliation for stones 
thrown at them. [2/12 FBIS] 
Feb. 9: In Qabatiyya, Abd al-Qadir Akmal, 19, was 
killed by IDF soldiers. The body of Muhammad 
Jalluq, 38, was discovered in al-Burayj. [2/12 FBIS] 
Feb. 10: The New York Times reported that Egyp- 
tian officials were annoyed at a qualified condem- 
nation by the PLO of the 4 February bus attack in 
which the organization said the action should be 
seen within the context of the uprising and the 
deaths of Palestinians in the occupied territories. 

The New York Times reported that in a survey of 
Jewish leaders in the United States, 74 percent 
approved of talks with the PLO. [2/10 NYT] 

In Nablus, Adnan Asad Ismail, 45, died from 
IDF-inflicted wounds received 8 February. [2/12 
FBIS] 

Palestinians claimed that 63 Palestinians were 

wounded in confrontations with the IDF in Rafah. 
[2/12 NYT] 
Feb. 12: In a speech before the Likud Central 
Committee, Israeli prime minister Shamir ruled out 
the possibility of Palestinians from East Jerusalem 
attending an Israeli-Palestinian dialogue but left 
open the question of deportees. [2/13 NYT, FT] 

Baghdad radio reported a ''major'" diplomatic 
shuffle in the PLO's Political Department. [2/13 
FBIS] 

Rioting erupted in al-Shaja'iyah following the 
death of Husam Jihad Za'im. [2/12 FBIS] 

Feb. 13: The body of Abd al-Jiryus, a 30-year-old 
suspected collaborator, was found in Ramallah. 
The IDF notified the family of Ibrahim Abd al- 
Salam, 22, that his body had been found in Sinjil. 
[2/14 FBIS] 

Feb. 14: The Unified National Command of the 
Uprising released Call No. 52. [2/16 FBIS] 

The Jerusalem Post reported that in Gaza, Pal- 
estinians had established special supervisory com- 
mittees of students to maintain order in the schools 
there. [2/14 FBIS] 

Al-Ahali reported that Akram Ajjuri master- 
minded the 4 February bus attack. He was alleg- 
edly affiliated with the ‘‘Palestinian Islamic Jihad 
group.” [2/20 FBIS] 
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Feb. 15: The Independent (London) reported that 
Syrian and Israeli representatives had held talks in 
Vienna. The Israeli government denied the report. 
[2/15 FBIS] 

In Bayt Furik, Muhammad Hatatbah, 53, was 
hacked to death. [3/4 WP] 
Feb. 16: The United States abstained in a vote on a 
resolution of the United Nations Human Rights 
Commission calling on Israel not to settle Soviet 
immigrants in the occupied territories. [2/18 WP] 
Feb. 17: Arab states were reportedly hesitant about 
Jordan's King Hussein's call for a summit to dis- 
cuss the immigration of Soviet Jews to Israel. [2/18 


Hussein said he was distressed that the United 
States seemed to be moving away from its stance 
that Israel should withdraw from the occupied 
territories. [2/18 WP] 

Feb. 19: Israel announced the postponement of 
plans to distribute magnetic identity cards to Pal- 
estinians on the West Bank. [2/22 FBIS] 

In the occupied territories, Palestinians closed 

shops, factories, and offices in protest of Soviet 
Jewish immigration. [2/20 FT] 
Feb. 20: In its annual report, al-Haq, the human 
rights organization, alleged that in 1989, special 
Israeli units had carried out 18 ‘‘summary execu- 
tions” of Palestinians suspected of being leaders of 
the uprising. [2/21 FT] 

In its annual report on human rights, the US 
State Department said Israel continued to violate 
the rights of Palestinians in the occupied territories 
and cause ‘‘avoidable deaths and injuries." The 
report also cited the increase in Palestinian attacks 
on other Palestinians. [2/21 NYT] 

The European Community’s ministerial confer- 

ence released a statement critical of the possibility 
of settling Soviet Jews in the occupied territories. 
[2/22 FBIS] 
Feb. 21: The Washington Post reported that Israel 
was pressing the United States to halt its dialogue 
with the PLO because of alleged violations in the 
PLO’s pledge to abandon terrorism. [2/21 WP] 

In Jerusalem, the 40th car was torched since the 

beginning of 1990. [2/21 FBIS] 
Feb. 22: US president George Bush and Secretary 
of State James Baker reportedly suggested that 
Israel put its peace plan in effect and make the 
compromises necessary to open negotiations with 
Palestinians. If not, it was hinted, the administra- 
tion would abandon its efforts to persuade Pales- 
tinians to accept the initiative. The sticking points 
were an agenda and a Palestinian delegation ac- 
ceptable to Israeli prime minister Shamir. US offi- 
cials reportedly believed that Egypt had obtained 
the PLO’s approval for compromises acceptable to 
the Labor Party including Palestinian representa- 
tion and an agenda focusing initially on the Israeli 
election proposal, [2/23 NYT] 

Ha’aretz reported that the core of HAMAS had 
moved to the West Bank and that a new leadership 


had emerged with the arrest of Shaykh Ahmad 
Yasin. (2/23 FBIS] 

Feb. 23: In Washington, US secretary of state 
Baker told Israeli foreign minister Moshe Arens 
that the time was ripe for Israel to accept the 
compromise formula for an Israeli-Palestinian dia- 
logue. Baker was reported as telling Arens that 
Egyptians and Palestinians had accepted a formula 
that would address Israel’s concern that it not be 
involved in direct talks with the PLO. 

PLO chairman Arafat faxed a letter to the Jeru- 
salem conference of the International Center for 
Peace in the Middle East in which he gave Pales- 
tinians permission to enter negotiations with Israel. 
[224 NYT] 

Ha’aretz reported that on the West Bank, the 
civil administration had issued a new regulation 
prohibiting Palestinians in refugee camps from 
erecting second stories on homes along the first 
three rows of houses next to traffic routes used by 
Israeli vehicles. Also, the fence around Duhayshah 
was raised and covered with corrugated metal. 
Both measures were to prevent the throwing of 
rocks and Molotov cocktails. [2/23 FBIS] 

Feb. 24: Al-Ittihad (Abu Dhabi) reported that an 
estimated 100 members of Abu Nidal’s Fatah- 
Revolutionary Council had joined the PLO. [2/27 
FBIS] 

Feb. 25: In Rafah, IDF soldiers killed Iyad Abu 
Hamas, 20. [2/27 FBIS] 

Feb. 26: Israeli officials said they would allow the 
reopening of Palestinian community colleges in 
March. Colleges and universities closed in October 
1987 would remain closed. The decision came a 
few weeks after the European Parliament voted to 
impose sanctions against Israel because of univer- 
sity closures. The European Community had voted 
to suspend scientific cooperation with Israel until it 
reopened the high schools. 

At least 91 people were wounded by IDF gunfire 
and an estimated 100 others treated for tear-gas 
inhalation in Gaza. [2/27 NYT, WP] 

Ma‘ariy reported that the PLO authorized Rad- 
wan Abu Ayyash, chairman of the East Jerusalem 
journalists association, to hold exploratory talks 
with US officials. [2/26 FBIS] 

The Financial Times reported Iraqi president 
Hussein as saying that Arab states should redirect 
some of their investment dollars in the United 
States to Eastern Europe to protest US support of 
Soviet Jewish immigration to Israel. [2/26 FT] 
Feb. 27: Israeli officials said Palestinian universities 
in the occupied territories would remain closed for 
at least three more months. [2/28 WP] 

Al-Hamishmar reported Radwan Abu Ayyash as 
saying that according to the new PLO strategy, 
Palestinians' right of return would be confined to 
the Palestinian state—the West Bank and Gaza. 
[2/27 FBIS] 

In Bayt Furik, Ali Nasri, 45, was murdered after 
being taken to the village center by a group called 


the Revolutionary Defense Service where he pub- 
licly admitted being a collaborator. 

From Damascus, the Popular Front for the Lib- 

eration of Palestine (PFLP) announced that the 
time had come for the use of arms in the uprising. 
[2/8 FBIS] 
Mar. 1: US secretary of state Baker told a congres- 
sional subcommittee that the United States had 
done all it could to engage Palestinians and Israelis 
in a dialogue and that he was awaiting a response 
from the government of Israel. [3/2 FT] 

Baker also said that an Israeli request for $400 

milion to house Soviet immigrants should be 
granted only after Israeli assurances that it would 
stop settlement activities. [3/4 WP, 3/13 FT] 
Mar. 3: US president Bush' stated that the US 
policy advocating the cessation of settlements in 
the occupied territories also applied to East Jeru- 
salem. (See Israel.) [3/6 WP] 

Voice of Palestine (Algiers) broadcast a state- 

ment by the General Union of Trade Unions in the 
West Bank announcing the creation of a unified 
16-member executive board to reorganize the 
movement. [3/5 FBIS] 
Mar. 4: The New York Times reported that a study 
by the West Bank Data Base Project revealed that 
in most cases the Israeli government offered more 
incentives for Israelis to move to settlements than 
to small towns in Israel. 

The Times also reported that in a Foreign Policy 
interview, the PLO's Salah Khalaf said Palestin- 
ians would welcome the idea of confederation with 
Jordan but only after the creation of an indepen- 
dent Palestinian state (in the West Bank and Gaza 
with East Jerusalem as its capital). Khalaf also said 
the leadership of the state would agree to extend 
guarantees of security demanded by Israel. [3/4 


The Washington Post reported that in February 
only nine Palestinians were killed in incidents with 
the IDF and that 15 Palestinians had been killed by 
other Palestinians. [3/4 WP] 

Mar. 5: In Nablus, Bethlehem, Khan Yunis, and 
Rafah, Palestinian women took over the offices of 
the Red Cross to demand protection from Israeli 
repression. [3/8 FT] 

Mar. 6: The Israeli Likud Party announced that it 
would open talks with Palestinians if the Labor Party 
agreed that East Jerusalem Palestinians be excluded 
from the process and that Israel reserve the right to 
walk out of negotiations if it felt the PLO was 
attempting to direct or control the talks. The Labor 
Party rejected the proposal. [3/6, 377 NYT] 

The Arab Academy, a teachers college, re- 
opened. [3/7 WP] 

Mar. ?: Ha'aretz reported that one-third of the 
items presented by Palestinian publications—al- 
Sha'b, al-Bayadir, and al-Siyasi—were partially or 
fully banned. In the Israeli press, more than one- 
fourth of the material was banned. [3/8 FBIS] 

Mar. 8: Ha'aretz reported plans by the Jerusalem 
City Council to build a new neighborhood on Mt. 
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Homa outside the Green Line in East Jerusalem. 
[3/8 FBIS] 

In Jerusalem, the IDF opened fire on Palestinian 
women demonstrating in observance of Interna- 
tional Women's Day. [3/9 NYT] 

George Habash of the PFLP called on Palestin- 
ians to mobilize against the proposed Palestinian- 
Israeli dialogue. Habash said the talks were de- 
signed to scuttle the uprising and were an 
American-Israeli conspiracy. 

Disagreement over the PLO tactics in the peace 

process reportedly had created a split in the Dem- 
ocratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(DFLP) between supporters of Yasir Abd Rabbuh 
and leader Nayif Hawatimah. [3/9 NYT, FBIS] 
Mar. 11: Israeli defense minister Rabin proposed a 
Knesset plenum vote on whether to include East 
Jerusalem residents in election plans. Prime Min- 
ister Shamir rejected the idea. [3/12 FBIS] 
Mar. 12: In Algiers, deported Palestinians held 
sit-ins at the US and Soviet embassies protesting 
Soviet Jewish immigration to Israel and the occu- 
pied territories and US immigration policy toward 
Soviet Jews. [3/13 FBIS] 

Syrian foreign minister Faruq al-Shara‘ met with 
PLO chairman Arafat in Tunis. [3/14 FBIS] 

Mar. 15: Israeli minister Peres said Syria had 
suggested peace talks with Israel and demilitariza- 
tion of the Golan Heights. [3/16 FT] 

At the UN Security Council, Soviet ambassador 
Alexander Belonogov condemned the settlement of 
Soviet Jews in the occupied territories but said his 
country would not restrict Jewish emigration. He 
added that the tension over the issue could be 
alleviated if the United States would ease its re- 
strictions on Soviet immigration. [3/16 WP] 

Mar. 17: In Tunis, Israeli activist Abie Nathan met 
with PLO chairman Arafat after being released 
from 122 days in jail for meeting with PLO leaders. 
[3/20 FBIS] 

Mar. 18: Masked Palestinians patrolled Hebron 
with axes and knives enforcing a strike protesting 
the US proposal for Israeli-Palestinian talks. HA- 
MAS reportedly called the strike. Salim Yaqub 
Rihan, 51, died three days after being shot with a 
rubber bullet in al-Amari while driving a carriage. 

In Jerusalem, former US president Jimmy Carter 

told Israeli leaders that the Syrian government was 
willing to hold talks with Israel at an international 
peace conference. [3/19 NYT] 
Mar. 19: In a report submitted to the Congress, the 
US State Department said the PLO had adhered to 
its December 1989 pledge to renounce terrorism. 
The report stated that although there had been 
approximately 30 border and rocket attacks against 
Israel since the pledge, there was no evidence that 
the PLO Executive Committee or Chairman Arafat 
approved the operations though nine were carried 
out by PLO ‘‘constituent groups.” [3/21 NYT] 

Former US president Carter criticized Israeli 
human rights abuses against Palestinians and said 
the uprising was partially being perpetuated by the 
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abuse. In Gaza, the IDF sbot and killed Osama 
Ashawish and Nael Zakkut. [3/20 NYT] 

The IDF reported that 569 Palestinians had been 
killed by soldiers’ gunfire. Ha‘olam Haze reported 
a total of 723 deaths. The Palestinian Data Center 
for Human Rights reported 876. [3/22 FBIS] 

Yedi‘ot Aharonot reported that Israeli authori- 
ties had implemented a new policy of heavily fining 
stone-throwers. Their incarceration “proved inef- 
fective because the prisons became a ‘school’ for 
violent activities.” [3/19 FBIS] 

Mar. 20: Shukri Barakat, 10, was shot and killed by 
IDF soldiers near Tulkarm. The Islamic College at 
Abu Dis reopened. [3/22 FBIS] 

Mar. 21: In Khan Yunis, Ahmad Abu Musabah, a 
40-year-old suspected collaborator, was shot and 
killed. Israeli sources said he was the 200th Pales- 
tinian killed by other Palestinians. [3/23 FBIS] 

South of Janin, PLO and PFLP supporters 
clashed after demonstrations marking Karameh 
Day. [3/23 JP] 

Mar. 22: The US Senate passed a nonbinding 
resolution recognizing Jerusalem as the unified 
capital of Israel. [3/26 FBIS] 

FBIS cited Communique No. 1 of the General 
Command of the Front of the Islamic Army for the 
Liperation of Palestine. It called for the bombing of 
airline offices and airports serving planes carrying 
Ethiopian and Soviet Jews. The communique 
praised Iragi president Hussein. [3/22 FBIS] 

In Nablus, IDF soldiers killed Amar Abu Gh- 

deib, 23, and Nasir Kan‘ir, a 28-year-old Palestin- 
jan suspect wanted for the alleged slaying of a 
suspected collaborator. [3/23 JP] 
Mar. 23: In a television interview, PLO chairman 
Arafat said his organization had asked the Soviet 
Union to slow the immigration of Jews to Israel. 
One proposal was to cease the automatic cancella- 
tion of their Soviet passports so the immigrants 
could return to the Soviet Union if they wanted. 
Arafat praised the Bush administration for its ef- 
forts regarding the Arab-Israeli conflict. [3/24 
NYT] 


Mar. 27: The Unified National Command issued 
call no. 54. [3/28 FBIS] 

Mar. 28: Yasir Kazmawi, the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency head of the Nur al-Shams 
camp near Tulkarm, was murdered with knives and 
axes. [3/28 FBIS] 

The Palestine Press Service resumed operations 
after Israeli authorities ordered it closed in March 
1988. [4/3 FBIS] 

Mar. 29: Ha'aretz reported that 11 "Palestinians 
wanted by Israeli authorities had turned them- 
selves in the preceding month. They reportedly 
feared capture, and possibly death, by Israeli 
forces. 

| Al-Hamishmar reported that HAMAS, the 
PFLP, and Islamic Jihad were discussing the for- 
mation of a joint command to compete with the 
Unified National Command. [3/30 FBIS] 


In Ramallah, a military court sentenced Ahmad 
Awdah to a six-year prison term with three sus- 
pended. Awdah was the Communist Party repre- 
sentative in the Unified National Command in 
Ramallah. [3/30 FBIS] 

Mar. 30: On Land Day, strikes closed down the 
occupied territories. Some 10,00 Palestinians at- 
tended the main rally in Arraba, Israel. [3/31 NYT] 

Jerusalem radio reported that only IDF com- 
manders with telescopic sights and those given 
special training would be allowed to fire plastic 
bullets. [3/30 FBIS] 

Apr. 4: Former US president Carter met with PLO 
chairman Arafat in Paris. [4/5 WP] 

Apr. 5: In Rafah, IDF troops shot and killed Nayif 
al-A'raji, 23. [4/10 FBIS] 

Apr. 6: In Rome for a visit with Pope John Paul I, 
PLO chairman Arafat said he had held secret 
contacts with Israeli leaders including former de- 
fense minister Rabin and Prime Minister Shamir. 
[4/7 WP] 

Ali Irbaya, 17, died when he fell through a hole in 
a roof while fleeing IDF soldiers. 

Israeli security forces detained Shaykh Bassam 
Jarrar of HAMAS. [4/10 FBIS] 

Apr. 7: The body of Nabil Mayassa, 35, was found 
in Ramallah. The body of Abdallah Makatt, 44, was 
found in his Ansar 2 cell, and one of his cellmates 
reportedly confessed to hanging him. [4/10 FBIS] 
Apr. 9: In Amman, a Palestine National Council 
(PNC) committee rejected HAMAS's demands for 
40 percent of the PNC's seats, one of its conditions 
for joining the ''mainstream Palestinian leader- 
ship.” (4/11 FBIS] 

Apr. 12: In Jerusalem’s Old City, Israeli soldiers 
broke up a melee with tear-gas when Christian 
leaders led a demonstration there after 150 Ortho- 
dox Jews moved into the St. John's Hospice in the 
Christian quarter. The Greek Orthodox church 
claimed ownership of the site and the Jews said 
they had bought a long-term sublease. (4/13 NYT] 
Apr. 14: The Washington Post reported that the 
debate over the peace proposal had created rifts in 
the Unified National Command. The PFLP was 
reported in alliance with HAMAS and Islamic 
Jihad against Fatah which was seen as moderating 
some of the tactics of the uprising. HAMAS and 
the PFLP opposed the Baker plan. [4/14 WP] 


Petroleum Affairs 


See also, Iran, Israel 


1990 

Jan. 23: Iraqi and Turkish officials began talks in 
Baghdad to discuss Turkey's oil purchases and an 
expansion of the Turkish-Iraqi pipeline. [1/24 
FBIS] 

Feb. 6: Secretary-General Subroto of the Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
repeated an earlier call for oil consuming nations to 


help oil producers finance expansion of their output 
capacities to meet a projected increase in demand. 
Subroto predicted that demand for OPEC oil could 
increase by as much as 6 million barrels per day 
(bpd) over the course of five years. [2/7 WSJ] 
Feb. 24: The New York Times reported analysts' 
predictions that oil prices might rise by about 50 
percent within five years. The causes included the 
declining output by the Soviet Union and the 
United States, new purchases from Middle Eastern 
states by Eastern European nations, constraints on 
the oil production capacities of Gulf states, and 
East Asia's demands which were higher than pre- 
viously predicted. Algeria, Gabon, and Ecuador 
were not expected to be producing much oil, if any, 
by 2000. 

OPEC's Secretary General Subroto was re- 
ported to have estimated that OPEC would have to 
spend $60 billion to meet the future demand, but 
some analysts said Arab states could increase 
capacity for less than $6 billion. [2/24 NYT] 

Feb. 26: The Wall Street Journal reported that as 
Soviet oil production slowed, several OPEC coun- 
tries were gearing up to fill the void. [2/26 WSJ] 
Mar. 5: Petrostrategies (Paris) warned that politi- 
cal upheavals and food riots could lead to a world- 
wide oil shortage in the 1990s. [3/6 NYT] 

Mar. 9: Saudi oil minister Hisham Nazir said he did 
not foresee an oil crisis in the 1990s. He predicted 
a 20 percent increase in demand. [3/10 NYT] 
Mar. 18: At the conclusion of a meeting in Vienna, 
OPEC ministers decided not to alter production or 
prices. À consensus was reached that rising de- 
mand would require investments in production by 
the mid-1990s. Production at the time of the meet- 
ing was around 24 million bpd—the highest in eight 
years. [3/19 NYT, 4/6 WSJ] 

Apr. 6: The US oil inventory was reported to be its 
highest in two years. [4/6 WSJ] 

Apr. 10: Largely due to overproduction, oil prices 
dropped below $18 dollars a barrel for the first time 
since August 1989. [4/11 FT] 

Apr. 12: Saudi Arabia announced the discovery of 
high-quality oil southwest of Riyadh. [4/12 WSJ] 


Regional Affairs 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, 
Israel, Lebanon, Morocco 


1990 


Jan. 16: US senator Robert Dole proposi an 
across-the-board cut in US foreign aid to leading 
recipients that could lead to a 5 percent reduction 
in aid to Israel, Egypt, Turkey, and Pakistan. The 
cuts would allow the United States to lend more 
assistance to countries in Eastern Europe and 
Latin America. [1/17 WP] 

The Arab Cooperation Council's (ACC) ministe- 
rial council convened in Baghdad. [1/17 FBIS] 


Egypt, lraq, 
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Jan. 18: The Arab League General Secretariat 
appealed to Turkey to reconsider the cut-off period 
and the amount of water it was releasing to Syria 
and Iraq during its operations to fill the Ataturk 
Dam reservoir. [1/19 FBIS] 

Jan. 22: The Arab Magrib Union summit con- 
vened. [1/23 FBIS] 

Jan. 26: Al-Ittihad (Abu Dhabi) reported that Jor- 
dan and Iraq had agreed to establish ‘‘joint military 
battalions" to serve as emergency forces and 
against threats to both countries. [1/29 FBIS] 
Jan. 29: The trial of Fuad Ali Saleh, a Tunisian- 
born Frenchman, and eight Lebanese defendants 
(in absentia) opened in Paris. The nine are alleged 
members of Hizballah charged with possession of 
explosives and connections to the 1986 series of 
bombings in Paris. French authorities said the 
bombings, reportedly masterminded by Saleh, 
were supposed to dissuade France from supplying 
arms to Iraq during its war with Iran. Officials also 
said their investigation implicated Ali Akbar 
Mohtashemi, the former Iranian interior minister. 
[1/30 NYT] 

Jan. 30: Press reports asserted that France had 
agreed to release Anis Naccache, a convicted 
terrorist, if he ended his four-month hunger strike. 
One of Naccache's lawyers was reported to have 
indicated that Naccache received a direct request 
from Iran's Ayatollah Ali Khamanei. Naccache 
was sentenced to life in connection with an attempt 
to assassinate former lranian prime minister 
Shapour Bakhtiar. He claimed that he was sup- 
posed to have been released in connection with the 
release of French hostages from Lebanon in 1988. 
[1/31 NYT] 

The administration of US president George Bush 
announced its foreign aid allocations. Israel: $1.79 
billion in military aid, $1.19 billion in economic aid; 
Egypt: $1.29 billion in military aid, $811.5 million 
in economic aid; Jordan: $34.9 million in economic 
aid; Pakistan: $229 million; Afghan refugee assist- 
ance: $34.9 million. [2/1 NYT] 

Feb. 5: Tunisian defense minister Abdallah Kailel 
completed an official visit to Libya. [2/6 FBIS] 
Feb. 12: Turkey restored the regular flow of the 
Euphrates after having averted it for almost a 
month. [2/13 FT] 

Feb. 15: A West Germari parliamentarian revealed 
that the Federal Security Council had voted in 
January to sell 100. Gepard anti-missile systems to 
Saudi Arabia and two submarines to Israel. [2/16 
NYT] 

Feb. 17: A “‘ranking Jordanian official” confirmed 
the formation of a Jordanian-Iraqi joint air squad- 
ron. [2/20 FBIS] 

Feb. 18: Libyan Col. Muammar Qadhafi arrived in 
Aswan on an official visit. [2/20 FBIS] 

Feb. 20: Jordanian defense and prime minister 
Mudar Badran said Jordanian pilots were being 
trained by Iraqi pilots but that did not mean a joint 
squadron had been formed. [2/21 FBIS] 
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Feb. 24: The leaders of the ACC concluded a 
summit in Amman. [2/27 FBIS] 

Feb. 27: Turkish prime minister Yildirim Akbulut 
began official talks in Iran. [2/28 FBIS] 

Mar. 1: US secretary of state James Baker told 
Congress that the Bush administration would ac- 
cept cuts in aid to Egypt and Israel in order to help 
Eastern European countries if the.cuts were across 
the board. [3/2 FBIS] 

The Washington Post reported that the United 
States was holding discussions with a number of 
Middle Eastern nations regarding the sale of 930 
M-60A1 tanks expected to become surplus hard- 
ware when US troops in Europe are reduced. The 
sale of 40 F/A-18 airplanes was also being forecast 
for the United Arab Emirates. [3/1 WP] 

Mar. 6: The New York Times reported Arab con- 
cerns that the end of the Cold War would lead to 
the loss of political, moral, and material support 
from Eastern European nations and upset the strat- 
egies for dealing with the Arab-Israeli conflict. [3/6 
NYT] 

Mar. 11: Meeting in Tunis, Arab League foreign 
ministers agreed in principle to relocate its head- 
quarters to.Cairo. [3/12 NYT] 

Mar. 13: Egypt was reported considering an Ira- 
nian request for dialogue. (3/15 FBIS] 

Vladimir Polyakov, head of the Soviet Union’s 
Middle East and North Africa Department of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs paid official visits to 
Riyadh and Sanaa. [3/15 FBIS] 

Mar. 14: The Petra news agency reported that the 
Jordanian Ministry of Awqaf and Islamic Affairs 
had signed a cooperation agreement with the Lib- 
yan-based International Islamic al-Da‘wa Society. 
[3/15 FBIS] 

Mar. 15: Saudi Arabia and Egypt were reported to 
have formed a joint technical committee to study 
the idea of connecting the Sinai and Tiran and the 
Saudi mainland via a bridge. [3/16 FT] 

Mar. 18: In Muscat, European Community and 
Gulf Cooperation Council foreign ministers agreed 
that talks should begin for drafting a free trade 
agreement. [3/19 FT] 

Mar. 19: Libya and Egypt signed an agreement for 
payments due to Egyptian workers who left Libya 
in 1985. [3/21 FBIS] 

Mar. 21: Oman and Saudi Arabia signed a border 
treaty. [3/22 FBIS] 

Mar. 24: In Libya, Egyptian president Husni 
Mubarak and Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad met 
for the first time since restoring diplomatic rela- 
tions in December 1989. [3/25 WP] 

Mar. 27: The Financial Times reported that under 
a plan inspired by the International Monetary 
Fund, Turkey would offer export credit packages 
to Iran and Iraq. [3/27 FT] 

Mar. 29: The Washington Post reported that West- 
ern diplomats suspected China of having resumed 
short-range ballistic missile sales to Middle Eastern 
nations. [3/29 WP] 


Mar. 30: The Council for Arab Economic Unity 
urged Kuwait not to leave the body and it adopted 
improvement measures suggested by Kuwait. [4/2 
FBIS] 


Iran-Iraq War 
1990 


Jan. 17: Iran released 50 sick and elderly Iraqi 
prisoners of war. Iraq released 20 sick and 
wounded Iranian prisoners. [1/17 FBIS] 

Mar. 6: In New York, United Nations secretary 
general Javier Perez de Cuellar presented a pro- 
posed agenda to Iranian and Iraqi representatives 
for the resumption of peace talks. [3/8 FBIS] 
Mar. 14: Iran released 20 Egyptians captured dur- 
ing the war: 12 fishermen and 8 oil company 
employes. [3/15 FT, 3/16 FBIS] 


Western Sahara 


1990 

Apr. 2: MAP (Rabat) reported that Ibrahim Ghali, 
former head of defense of the Saharan Arab Dem- 
ocratic Republic, had been arrested. [4/3 FBIS] 


Afghanistan 


See also, Iran 
1990 


Jan. 18: On the eve of a visit to Pakistan by US 
undersecretary of state Robert Kimmitt, rebel lead- 
ers announced a new leadership formula whereby a 
shura of 2,000-3,000 delegates would be convened 
to elect a new provisional government and presi- 
dent. [1/18 FT, 1/19 WP] 

Jan. 21: Agence France-Presse (AFP) reported 
Vladimir Kransilnikov, political counsellor at the 
Soviet embassy in Islamabad, as saying that Pres- 
ident Najibullah had agreed to surrender power in 
the future to an interim government headed by 
former king Zahir Shah. [1/22 FBIS] 

Jan. 23: The Muslim (Islamabad) reported that 
Jamiat-i Islami commander Abdul Rasul had been 
killed along with approximately 12 of his support- 
ers in a clash with Hizb-i Islami commander 
Sayyed Ali in Baharak District of Badakhshan 
Province. [1/23 FBIS] 

Jan. 24: President Najibullah said he would step 
aside if his government were defeated in United 
Nations-supervised elections. He reiterated his re- 
fusal to resign before settlement talks began with 
rebels. He said, indirectly, that the Soviet invasion 
was morally and tactically wrong. [1/25 WP] 

Jan. 25: According to rebel commander Ahmad 
Shah Mas‘ud, at least 100 Afghan soldiers were 
killed in the sabotage of a convoy of weapons some 
45 miles north of Kabul. Mas'ud said rebels and 


government soldiers were involved in the opera- 
tion. [1/29 FBIS] 

Jan. 27: The Washington Post reported that resi- 
dents of Badghis Province were threatened with 
starvation because of an outbreak of locust, the 
destruction of the winter wheat crop by sun pests, 
and bad and impassable roads hampering relief 
efforts. [1/27 WP] 

In Peshawar, Pakistan, unidentified gunmen as- 
sassinated Qayyum Rahbar, leader of the People's 
Liberation Organization of Afghanistan. [1/30 
FBIS] 

Jan. 31: At least five people died in a car-bomb 
explosion outside the Bakhtar news agency office 
in Kabul. [2/1 NYT] 

President Najibullah issued a decree pardoning 
draft dodgers and some deserters. [2/1 FBIS] 

Feb. 2: In Quetta, Pakistan, an estimated 10,000 
Afghan refugees demonstrated in favor of the re- 
turn of Zahir Sbah. [2/7 FBIS] 

Feb. 7: Sibghatullah Mojaddedi, president of the 
rebels government, inaugurated the rebel police 
department—in Peshawar. Peter Tomsen, the US 
envoy to the refugees and rebels, attended the 
ceremony. [2/9 FBIS] 

Feb. 8: In Moscow, US secretary of state James 
Baker presented a modified US proposal on Af- 
ghanistan to Soviet foreign minister Eduard She- 
vardnadze. The US position was that President 
Najibullah need not be removed before settlement 
talks began but rather his departure could be part 
of a gradual transition. [2/9 NYT] 

US Gen. H. Norman Schwarzkopf told the Con- 
gress that more Soviet materiel was, at the time, 
going into Afghanistan than the Soviets supplied 
while in the country. He said a substantial amount 
was coming from Eastern Europe. [2/9 WP] 

Feb. 12: Farid Ahmad Mazdak was appointed 
acting chairman of the National Front's Central 
Council. [2/13 FBIS] 

Feb. 14: In an Isvestia article, Soviet foreign min- 
ister Shevardnadze introduced a 10-point peace 
plan that included an international conference (in- 
volving the United States, the Soviet Union, Iran, 
Pakistan, and the rebel factions), a halt to foreign 
arms supplies, demilitarization of the country, and 
the election of a broad-based government. [2/15 
WP] 

Feb. 15: The Washington Post reported that the 
United States had suspended a $30 million food 
program for the rebels because of disagreement 
over how to prevent US-supplied wheat from being 
stolen and sold to the Najibullah government. [2/15 
WP] 

Feb. 20: Rebels downed a government supply plane 
near Khost. At least 20 soldiers died in the Stinger- 
missile attack. [2/22 FBIS] 

Feb. 21: Kabul radio announced that the Ministry 
of State Security had purchased two Stinger mis- 
siles from a commander of Burhannudin Rabbani in 
Kabul Province. ; 
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According to the Hizb-i Islami news agency, 12 
rebel parties had agreed to hold ‘‘party-based elec- 
tions... in [the] liberated south-eastern province 
of Afghanistan.” 

Government forces launched assaults against 
rebels near Khost who reportedly controlled the 
heights in the area. [2/22 FBIS] 

Feb, 22: Iqbal Akhund, national security adviser to 
Pakistani president Benazir Bhutto, said his gov- 
ernment had abandoned its support for a military 
solution to the Afghan conflict and did not oppose 
the US proposal that President Najibullah remain 
in power at the start of negotiations. Akhund 
noted, however, that the rebels probably would not 
agree to such an arrangement. [2/24 NYT] 

Feb. 25: Rebel leaders Rabbani and Sayyad Ahmad 
Gaylani met with Iran-based rebel groups to dis- 
cuss the election proposal of the Pakistan-based 
groups. [2/26 FBIS] 

Feb. 28: The Information Department of the rebel 
government called previous statements by Najiul- 
lah, the rebel justice minister, regarding the expi- 
ration of the rebel government's mandate ‘‘absurd 
and baseless.” Najiullah was an associate of Gul- 
buddin Hikmatyar. [3/2 FBIS] 

Mar. 1: Rebels downed a government transport 
plane with a Stinger missile near Khost. [3/5 FBIS] 
Mar. 2: The Muslim reported that the preceding 
day rebels and refugees held the ‘‘first-ever party- 
based elections” in Konarha Province and in refu- 
gee camps in Pakistan to elect a 100-member 
provincial shura. The elections were reportedly 
rejected by the rebel government. [3/5 FBIS] 
Mar. 5: The trials began of some 124 Afghans 
arrested in December and charged with plotting a 
coup. [3/5 FBIS] 

Mar. 6: Defense Minister Shanawaz Tanay 
launched an attempt to overthrow President Na- 
jibullah. Intense fighting, including air raids by 
Tanay forces, were reported in Kabul. Najibullah 
said Tanay was in collusion with rebel leader 
Hikmatyar. Muhammad Aslam Watanjar was ap- 
pointed defense minister, and Raz Muhammad 
Paktin replaced him as interior minister. [3/6 FBIS, 
3/7 WP] 

Rebel leader Mojaddedi declined to back the 

Tanay plot. [3/7 WP, FBIS] 
Mar. 7: President Najibullah said government 
forces controlled all military headquarters. Rebels 
claimed that mutinous forces still controlled the 
Bagram air base. Two helicopters carrying senior 
Afghan military officials landed across the border 
in Pakistan. [3/8 NYT] 

Rebels near Kabul decided to take advantage of 
the attempted coup and attacked government in- 
stallations in the area. Gulbuddin Hikmatyar said 
his forces were assisting Tanay's efforts to gain 
control of strategic air bases. [3/8 WP] 

Mar. 8: Rebel leaders said they had no desire to 
join forces with Gen. Tanay although he had ‘‘de- 
fected” the preceding day. [3/9 NYT] 
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Following the alliance of Gen. Tanay and Gul- 
buddin Hikmatyar, questions were raised about a 
possible role of the Pakistani Inter-Services Intel- 
ligence in the attempted coup. [3/9 WP] 

Rebels reportedly took Qalat which would have 
given them complete control of Zabul Province. 
[3/8 FBIS] 

President Najibullah removed five members, in- 
cluding Gen. Tanay, from fhe Defense Council and 
expelled five members from the People's Demo- 
cratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA) who were 
accused of being coup conspirators. [3/8, 3/9 FBIS] 
Mar. 9: Government troops retook the Bagram air 
base. [3/12 FBIS] 

Fighting was reported to have stopped in Kabul. 
[3/9 FT] 

The whereabouts were unknown of Muhammad 
Gulabzoy, Kabul's ambassador to Moscow. Presi- 
dent Najibullah had expelled him from the PDPA. 
[3/9 FBIS] 

Mar. 10: The death toll in the Tanay coup attempt 
was estimated at 95. [3/12 FBIS] 

Mar. 12: The Washington Post reported that US 
congressional support for the rebels was crumbling 
because of *'the diminishing Soviet threat” and the 
lack of success and cohesiveness among the rebel 
groups. [3/12 WP] 

Mar. 13: Gen. Tanay contradicted President Na- 
jibullah's claims that Soviet forces were not in- 
volved in the attempted coup. [3/14 FBIS] 

Mar. 14: At a press conference in Dobandi, Gen. 
Tanay said he favored the creation of a “‘transition- 
al 'revolutionary' council" in power until an Is- 
lamic government could be established. [3/15 
FBIS] 

Mar. 15: The Pakistani chargé d'affaires was sum- 
moned and presented with a list of persons to be 
turned over to Afghan authorities for allegedly 
taking part in the attempted coup. The Pakistani 
government was accused of involvement. [3/16 
FBIS] 

Mar. 17: The Washington Post reported that be- 
cause of their suspicions of Gulbuddin Hikmatyar 
and the Pakistani government and dislike of Gen. 
Tanay, six of the seven rebel parties rejected 
Pakistani and US embassy prodding to launch a 
major offensive during the attempted coup. In the 
early stages of the coup Tanay's helicopter landed 


in Pakistan, he met with Pakistani army chief of: 


staff Mirza Aslam Baig and intelligence chief 
Shamsur Rahman Kallu, and Hikmatyar. The Pa- 
kistanis then contacted the remaining rebel leaders 
and launched a disinformation campaign portraying 
Tanay's forces as gaining strength. [3/17 WP] 
Hikmatyar said guerrilla leaders were mistaken 
in their perception that he had joined forces with 
Gen. Tanay. Rather, Hikmatyar said, Tanay had 
joined the rebels. [3/19 FBIS] 
Mar. 18: The PDPA plenum convened. Twenty- 
four members were expelled from the party for 
"treachery" against the party and the country. 
[3/19 FBIS] 


At the meeting President Najibullah said the 
party should relinquish its monopoly on power and 
change the constitution to reflect this. [3/19 WP] 

Islamabad radio cited rebel reports that at least 

300 people had died from famine in Baghdis Prov- 
ince. [3/19 FBIS] 
Mar. 19: Muhammad Ali Rahmani, the rebel gov- 
ernment's ‘‘governor-designate,’’ reportedly as- 
sumed office in Asadabad in Konarha Province. 
[3/26 FBIS] 

A rebel delegation led by Sayyad Ahmad Gaylani 
arrived in Tehran for talks with rebels based there. 
[3/20 FBIS] 

Mar. 25: In Peshawar, gunmen assassinated Nasim 
Akhunzada, a 37-year-old rebel commander of the 
Harakat-i Ingilab-i Islami who reportedly con- 
trolled some 10,000 men. [3/26 FBIS] 

Mar. 27: In Peshawar, unidentified gunmen assas- 
sinated Saadat Shegiwal, director of the Afghan 
Aid Society. [3/28 FBIS] 

In Kabul, 27 died in rebel rocket attacks. [3/28 
FT] 

Mar. 28: AFP reported that some 3,000 people had 
been arrested in connection with the Tanay coup 
attempt. Rebel forces reportedly captured Kowt-e 
Ashrow, the capital of Vardak Province. [3/28 
FBIS] 

Apr. 2: The government admitted that Asadullah 
Sarvari, ambassador to “North Yemen” had de- 
fected to India a few days before the attempted 
coup. [4/3 FBIS] 

Apr. 3: The Muslim reported that three members of 
the Harakat-i Ingilab-i Islami had rejected posi- 
tions in the rebel government. [4/3 FBIS] 

Apr. 4: The Muslim reported that Muhammad 
Nawaz, a former Afghan army general, had been 
appointed chief of army staff in the rebel govern- 
ment. [4/4 FBIS} 

Apr. 6: Two generals and at least 11 other people 
died and Fazle Khaliq Yaar, governor of Herat 
Province, was wounded when rebels who had 
claimed to have joined government forces opened 
fire at a ceremoney there. Lt. Gen. Jalal Raza- 
minda, deputy security minister, was among the 
dead. [4/6 FBIS, 4/7 NYT] 

Apr. 8: Rebels launched a new offensive against 
Khowst. [4/9 FBIS] 

Apr. 9: The death toll in the 6 April ambush was 
raised to 80 dead. Rebels claimed six generals were 
killed. [4/9 FBIS] 

Apr. 10: Soviet prisoner of war Aleksey Tikhonov 
was released to Boris Pastokhov, the Soviet am- 
bassador to Kabul. [4/11 FBIS] 

Apr. 11: In Khost, rebel and government fighters 
called a truce to exchange bodies of their dead. 
[4/13 FBIS] 

Apr. 12: In Islamabad, Soviet embassy spokesman . 
Mikhail Karpov said that the preceding week So- 
viet foreign minister Shevardnadze had presented a 
proposal to the US government for the establish- ` 
ment of a provisional Afghan government parallel ` 


to the Najibullah government and charged with 
organizing general elections. [4/12 FBIS] 

Apr. 14: The government accused the United Na- 
tions of failing to monitor alleged violations of the 
Geneva accords. [4/16 FBIS] 


Algeria 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Lebanon 


1990 


Jan. 19: Algerian Renewal Party chairman Noured- 
dine Boukrouf said his party opposed, in principle, 
the idea of a national pact with the ruling party. 
[1/26 FBIS] 
Jan. 20: The Association of the Just Way for 
Culture and Social Activity, an Islamic movement, 
was reported established in Touggourt. [1/30 FBIS] 
Jan. 21: In an interview, Prime Minister Mouloud 
Hamrouche said the government legalized the Is- 
lamic Salvation Front because it '*was the best way 
to control this phenomenon, understand it, manage 
it, and hold discussions with it.” [1/29 FBIS] 
Jan. 23: The Interior Ministry legalized the Alge- 
rian Amnesty International Association. [2/1 FBIS] 
Jan. 26: Agence France-Presse reported that Gen- 
eral Ali Bouhadja had replaced General Lamine 
Zeroual as head of the army and deputy chief of 
staff. [1/29 FBIS] 
Jan. 27: Al-Sharq al-Awsat (London) reported that 
Gen. Zeroual resigned five weeks prior but that his 
resignation had not been officially accepted or 
announced. Zeroual reportedly resigned over dif- 
ferences with Chief of Staff Khaled Nezzar about 
restructuring the army. [2/5 FBIS] 
Jan. 29: The government recognized the Demo- 
cratic Islamic Arab Unity Party and the Popular 
Society for Unity and Action. Political parties in 
the country numbered 20. [1/30 FBIS] 
Jan. 31: Non-resident diplomatic relations were 
established with Guatemala. [2/7 FBIS] 
Feb. 1: In Tizi Ouzou, an estimated 40,000 people 
held a protest against the high cost of living and 
General Union of Algerian Workers (UGTA) offi- 
cials whom the demonstrators accused of ‘‘career- 
ism and of making arbitrary decisions." [2/5 
FBIS] 

The Social Democratic Party (SDP) rejected the 
idea of a national pact. [2/7 FBIS] 
Feb. 17: The Steering Committee of the SDP sus- 
pended Abderrahmane Adjerid, the party chair- 
man, and decided to present him to the National 
Disciplinary Commission. Adjerid was suspected 
of the ‘‘irregular and suspicious use of party 
funds." The preceding day, he had decided to 
dissolve the Executive Bureau. [2/20 FBIS] 
Feb. 18: The government declared an 11-day-old 
teachers’ strike illegal. (2/20 FBIS] 
Feb. 20: In the western part of the country, 7,000 
private factories were reported to have reopened 
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several days prior following a week-long closure to 
protest a shortage of raw materials. [2/20 FT] 
Feb. 28: The Ministry of the Interior announced the 
registration of the Socialist Labor Organization. 
[3/1 FBIS] 

Mar. 2:The Front of Socialist Forces Party refused 
the government subsidy for political parties on the 
grounds that it was discriminatory. [3/7 FBIS] 
Mar. 11: Rumors abounded about the origin of an 
explosion in the Oran area that was heard within a 
100-kilometer radius. 

The Movement for Democracy in Algeria be- 
came the 22nd political party. [3/14 FBIS] 

Mar. 28: The Financial Times reported that the 
National Assembly had adopted a banking and 
investment law allowing 100 percent foreign 
ownership of companies in some sectors. The law 
also permitted the repatriation of all profits. [3/28 
FT] 

Apr. 1: Algiers radio reported the formation of the 
Islamic Movement of Algerian Youth. 

The Movement for Democracy in Algeria an- 
nounced that it would not participate in elections 
scheduled for 12 June. At least 11 of the 23 parties 
were reported to have decided to ask for a post- 
ponement so they could prepare for them. [4/3 
FBIS] 

Apr. 2: Teachers and workers at Algiers University 
went on strike. [4/5 FBIS] 

Apr. 3: The Front of Socialist Forces announced its 
intention to boycott the June elections citing that 
they were a farce “because everything is done 
according to FLN [National Liberation Front] in- 
terests.” [4/4 FBIS] 

Apr. 5: For the second day in Cherea, Islamic 
Salvation Front demonstrators attacked govern- 
ment buildings following announcements of candi- 
dates for elections. 

The Algerian Party for the Maghrib Rebirth was 
reported formed. [4/9 FBIS] 

As of 3 April, [6 parties were reported to have 
registered for the June elections. [4/5 FBIS] 

Apr. 11: In Algiers, Islamists attempted to forcibly 
prevent a concert from taking place at a concert 
hall across from a mosque during Ramadan. [4/16 
FBIS] 

Apr. 14: A new party, the Arab and Islamic Union, 
was reported formed. [4/16 FBIS] 


Bahrain 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, 


Cyprus 


1990 
Jan. 26: Andreas Fandis and eight other Central 
Committee members of the Restorative Party of 
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the Working People (AKEL) resigned from the 
party. [1/29 FBIS] 

Jan. 29: AKEL member Panikos Paionidhis re- 
signed in protest of what he called a purge of the 
leadership. [1/31, 2/1 FBIS] 

Jan. 30: Konstandino Konstandinou, AKEL’s par- 
liamentary spokesman, resigned from the party. 
[1/31 FBIS] 

Feb. 2: AKEL elected Mikhali Poumbouris its 
parliamentary spokesman. [2/5 FBIS] 

Mar. 2: After four days, United Nations-sponsored 
talks collapsed because of disagreement on princi- 
ples of reunification. Turkish-Cypriot leader Rauf 
Denktas demanded, and Greek-Cypriot leader Ye- 
oryios Vasiliou refused to recognize, the Turkish- 
Cypriots' declared right to self-determination. [3/3 
WP, 3/5 FBIS] 

Mar. 7: The Pan-Cypriot Labor Federation Gen- 
eral Council relieved its chairman, Andreas Ziarti- 
dhis, and its secretary general, Parlos Dhinglis, of 
their duties for not ending a dispute with AKEL. 
[3/8 FBIS] 

Mar. 11: The Democratic Rally reelected Glavkos 
Kliridhis chairman. [3/12 FBIS] 

Mar. 15: Turkish-Cypriot leader Denktas resigned 
and called for early presidential elections on 22 
April. Republican Assembly speaker Hakki Atun 
became acting president. [3/16 FBIS, FT] 

Mar. 21: Takis Khristofidhis, minister of labor and 
social insurance, resigned for personal reasons. 
[3/22 FBIS] 

Mar. 22: The Pan-Cypriot Labor Federation 
elected Avraam Andoniou secretary general. [3/23 
FBIS] 

Mar. 25: In Nicosia, a bomb exploded outside the 
Omeriye mosque. [3/26 FBIS] 

Mar. 26: Clandestine Bayrak radio reported that 
seven Republican Turkish Party deputies and five 
Communal Liberation Party deputies resigned and 
joined the Democratic Struggle Party. [3/28 FBIS] 
Apr. 2: A Greek-Cypriot court sentenced Ali Salih 
Mehmet to six months in prison for giving informa- 
tion to a Turkish-Cypriot officer regarding National 
Guard positions. [4/3 FBIS] 

Apr. 5: Greek-Cypriot leader Vasiliou appointed 
Mikhalakis Pakhitis head of the Central Intelli- 
gence Service. [4/9 FBIS] 


Egypt 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Iraq, Libya 


1990 

Jan. 19: Interior Minister Muhammad Abd al- 
Halim Musa said there were 812 political prisoners 
in Egyptian jails. [1/30 FBIS] 

Jan. 22: Police in Asyut killed Abd al-Sabur Mu- 
hammad Hasanayn al-Arini when they opened fire 
on Islamists calling for the arrest of former interior 
minister Zaki Badr. ''Opposition forces" were 


reported as saying at least 30 Islamists had been 
rounded up 20 January in Cairo. [1/24 NYT] 

Jan. 26: In Cairo, security forces shot and killed 
Ahmad Jum'a, a member of al-Jama'ah al- 
Islamiyya. [1/29 FBIS] 

Feb. 1: In Cairo's Hada'iq al-Qubba district, So- 
cialist Labor Party members loyal to Ibrahim 
Shukri seized control of the party headquarters. À 
rift was reported between the Shukri faction and 
members loyal to Ahmad Mujahid because of dif- 
ferences over the influences of ‘‘Islamic trends” in 
the party. [2/6 FBIS] 

Feb. 9: Adham Muhammad Hafiz, 17, was killed by 
guards as he attempted to drive his car through the 
front gate of President Husni Mubarak's residence. 
[2/10 WP] 

Feb. 12: Security forces arrested ‘‘extremists’’ in 
the Ayn Shams area for alleged involvement in a 30 
January attack on Col. Rif'at al-Shafi. [2/15 FBIS] 
Feb. 25: The fraud trial began of the owners of 
al-Rayyan, the finance house. [2/26 FT] 

Mar. 2: In Abu Qurqas in al-Minya, Islamists 
attacked two Coptic churches and a youth center 
with rocks. A Coptic-owned candy plant, a timber 
depot, and four cars were reported burned. [3/4 


NYT] 

The Middle East New Agency announced that 
the Sudanese ban on Egyptian imports had been 
lifted. [3/5 FBIS] 

Mar. 7: In Abu Qurqas, Muslims and Christians 
held a rally for ‘‘brotherhood and love” between 
the two communities. [3/13 FBIS] 

Authorities at the Cairo airport refused entrance 
to Muhammad Abd al-Rahman Khalifah, ‘‘general 
guide” of the Jordanian Muslim Brotherhood. [3/14 
FBIS] 

Mar. 10: Security forces arrested 27 Islamists 
students for smashing windows at a Coptic school 
in al-Minya. [3/13 FBIS] 

Mar. 12: In al-Minya, security forces arrested 11 
Jihad members. The leader of the group was killed 
jumping from a window. [3/13 FBIS] 

Mar. 14: Al-Ahram reported that Muhammad Ali 
Uthman, ‘“‘leader of the al-Minya extremist 
groups,” had been arrested 15 March. [3/20 FBIS] 
Mar. 19: An Egyptian court convicted Ibrahim 
Sabah Ararah, an Israeli citizen, and Awad Musa 
Thabit, a Palestinian, of collaborating with Israeli 
intelligence and attempting to recruit an Egyptian 
woman for acts of espionage. [3/21 FBIS] 

Mar. 25: Interior Minister Musa said 337 people 
had been arrested following violent incidenfs when 
rumors spread that Egyptian Christians were using 
Muslim girls to make pornographic videos among 
other things. [3/27 FT] 

In Cairo, authorities were reported to have ar- 
rested Ahmad Ishmawi Muhammad, a 27-year-old 
alleged leader of the al-Minya Jihad organization. 
Also, in Port Said authorities arrested 20 Jihad 
members for disturbances on 23 March. [3/27 
FBIS] 


A bomb injured two people at the al-Fayyum 
General Hospital. [3/28 FBIS] 

Mar. 26: Tehran international radio reported that 
“Islamic circles" in Egypt had issued a death 
sentence against Ala* Hamid, author of Journey in 
a Human Mind (or, according to the New York 
Times, The Vacuum in a Man's Mind). Shaykh 
Umar Abd al-Rahman and an al-Azhar ulama re- 
portedly issued rulings against Hamid. The report 
also said authorities detained Hamid the preceding 
week “on the pretext of questioning him.” [3/28 
FBIS, 4/12 NYT] 

Apr. 2: President Mubarak appointed former as- 
sistant interior minister Abd al-Hamid Badawi gov- 
ernor of al-Minya. [4/3 FBIS] 

Apr. 6: Islamists and security forces clashed in the 
Hayy al-Arba' section of Suez. [4/10 FBIS] 

Apr. 14: The Green, Democratic Unionist, and 
Young Egypt parties were legalized. A Nasirite 
party was denied legalization. [4/16 FBIS] 

The al-Ajuzah's prosecutor's office decided to 
release and deport three European suspects ac- 
cused of attempting to foment sectarian strife be- 
tween Muslims and Christians. [4/16 FBIS] 


Iran 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Afghanistan, Egypt, Israel, Kuwait, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, UAE, Turkey 


1990 

Jan. 17: Ayatollah Ali Khamanei said Islamic sen- 
timents, rather than nationalist or ethnic unrest 
were behind disturbances in Soviet Azerbaijan. 
[1/19 NYT] 

Jan. 18: Kayhan (London) reported that Muham- 
mad Sharif had been appointed acting minister of 
commerce and Mohsen Safa‘i Farhani acting min- 
ister of heavy industries. [2/6 FBIS] 

Jan. 19: Isvestia reported that thousands of Soviet 
Shi‘i Azeris had been crossing the Soviet-Iranian 
border in both directions and that pontoon bridges 
had been erected on the Araks River. It was 
rumored that arms and ammunition were being sent 
to Soviet Azerbaijan from Iran. An Islamic Repub- 
lic News Agency (IRNA) report warned that the 
consequences of a crackdown on Azeris would 
spread like wildfire through the Muslim world 
including the Soviet Union's estimated 70 million 
Muslims. [1/20 FT] 

Jan. 20: Mas'ud Roghani Zanjani, head of the Plan 
and Budget Organization, said the forthcoming 
five-year budget plan called for using ‘‘foreign 
source and credits" to implement a number of 
projects. [1/26 FBIS] 

Jan. 21: The New York Times reported that Iranian 
leaders wanted to encourage Islamic sentiment 
among Soviet Azeris but at the same time were 
wary of their expressing nationalist sentiments that 
could lead to similar sentiments among Iranian 
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Azeris. Such actions could also adversely affect 
Soviet-Iranian relations. [1/21 NYT] 

Jan. 22: IRNA reported that the Soviet Union had 
sealed its border with Iran in the Azerbaijan region. 
[1/23 NYT] 

The Financial Times reported that money- 
changing would no longer be illegal. [1/22 FBIS] 
Jan. 23: More than 160 Majlis deputies signed a 
letter to Soviet president Mikhail Gorbachev as- 
serting that ‘‘the people of Soviet Azerbaijan are 
expressing their desire to return to the bosom of 
Islam.... " : 

The Soviet Union warned Iran that any meddling 

in Soviet [Azeri] affairs could have ‘irrevocable 
consequences." [1/24 NYT] 
Jan. 24: In Moscow, Soviet first deputy foreign 
minister Aleksandr Bessmertnykh met with Nasr 
Hayrani Nowbari, the Iranian ambassador who 
delivered a message from Iranian foreign minister 
Ali Akbar Velayati expressing hope that the situa- 
tion in Azerbaijan could be solved peacefully. 
Velayati also expressed a commitment to non- 
interference in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries. 

IRNA reported that Soviet Azeris were building 
a new bridge across the Araks River. [1/25 NYT] 

Muhammad Hoseyn Adeli, the Central Bank 
governor, denied reports that the government had 
asked for credits from the World Bank and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

Prosecutor General Muhammad Reyshahri said 
14 people had been executed since 1986 for being 
“religious imposters.” (1/26 FBIS] 

Jan. 25: The Council of Guardians returned the 
five-year plan to the Majlis after declaring parts of 
it incompatible with Islamic law. [1/26 FBIS] 

Jan. 26: An unidentified senior Iranian official was 
reported as saying that his government was no 
longer preoccupied witb freeing American hostages 
in Lebanon or improving relations with the United 
States. He also, said that no senior members of the 
ruling clergy were opposed to President Ali Akbar 
Hashemi-Rafsanjani's views and that Iran had 


''made great strides’? in accumulating indirect 


loans and credits from Western European nations. 
[1/27 NYT] 

Jan. 28: The People’s Mojahedin denied accusa- 
tions by Majlis speaker Mehdi Karrubi that its 
members were responsible for an attempted hijack- 
ing of an Iran Air jet on 25 January. Before being 
killed by security agents aboard the plane, the four 
hijackers demanded that the plane be flown to Iraq 
or Israel. [1/31 FBIS] 

Jan. 29: Galindo Pohl, an envoy for the United 
Nations Human Rights Commission, wrapped up a 
visit to Iran. [2/28 FBIS] 

Jan. 31: The Council of Guardians ratified a mod- 
ified five-year plan. [1/31 FBIS] 

Feb. 1: Kayhan reported that Ayatollah Montazeri, 
the former designated successor to Ayatollah Ru- 
hollah Khomeini, had been temporarily detained 
because of remarks he made questioning Ayatollah 
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Khamanei's qualifications as head theologian. [2/13 
FBIS] 

The British government ordered nine Iranians to 

leave the country by 9 February for national secur- 
ity reasons. Among the nine was Ali Ara, the 
bureau chief for Iranian television. [2/2 NYT] 
Feb. 5: In Tehran, Foreign Minister Velayati met 
with John Swifty, deputy foreign minister of the 
Republic of Ireland. [2/9 FBIS] 
Feb. 6: President Hashemi-Rafsanjani called for 
**serious reform” of the executive system in order 
to allow the implementation of the five-year plan. 
At a meeting of foreign ambassadors, he said ‘‘the 
field is open for those governments who want to 
have sincere cooperation with us.” [2/7 FBIS] 

A senior US Defense Department official said the 
Pentagon had abandoned a ‘‘war scenario" envi- 
sioning a Soviet invasion of Iran (followed by a 
NATO and Warsaw Pact confrontation in Central 
Europe). The new scenario dealt with defending 
Saudi Arabia and Gulf shaykhdoms. [2/7 WP] 
Feb. 7: Ayatollah Khamanei appointed Rajab Ali 
Heydarzadeh as his personal representative to the 
construction jihad. [2/15 FBIS] 

Feb. 9: Ayatollah Khamanei said Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s death threat against author Salman 
Rushdie ‘‘remains in force.” [2/9 FBIS, 2/10 NYT] 
Feb. 13: The Financial Times reported that in 
London Reza Pahlavi II called on the different 
Iranian opposition groups to put their animosities 
aside and forge a united front against the govern- 
ment. [2/13 FT] 

Feb. 15: Iran and the Soviet Union reached agree- 
ment on visa and travel regulations for Azeris. 
[2/20 FBIS] 

Feb. 16: President Hashemi-Rafsanjani said Aya- 
tollah Khomeini’s death decree against Salman 
Rushdie was the view of one expert and was 
therefore susceptible to debate. [2/19 FT] 

A pro-monarchist demonstration was reported in 
Tehran. [3/7 NYT] 

Feb. 17: IRNA reported that police arrested 340 
people in Tehran when soccer fans, angry at the 
postponement of games, began rioting. The Peo- 
ple's Mojahedin said the protest was political and 
that several people had been killed. [2/18 WP, 2/20, 
3/1 FBIS] 

Feb. 18: An estimated 4,000 people demonstrated 
outside the former British embassy calling for the 
murder of Salman Rushdie. Judiciary chief Mu- 
hammad Yazdi said the edict of Ayatollah 
Khomeini was irreversible. [2/19, 2/20 FBIS] 

The Majlis established a veteran’s agency, Head- 
quarters for the Affairs of Selfiess Devotees. [2/26 
FBIS] 

The Interior Ministry legalized the Islamic Guid- 
ance Party, the Islamic Association of Graduates 
from the Indo-Pakistan Sub-Continent, and the 
Society of Zoroastrian Priests. [2/21 FBIS] 

Feb. 19: A prototype of the Iranian-built Fatah 
gunboat was launched. [2/21 FBIS] 


Feb. 20: The Ministry of Culture and Islamic Guid- 
ance closed the Tehran office of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation in response to ''Britain's hos- 
tile treatment of Iranian citizens in Britain." 

President Hashemi-Rafsanjani presented the 
budget bill for the year beginning 21 March. [2/21 
FBIS] 

Feb. 21: Agence France-Presse reported that Iran 
had sent several thousand Qurans to Muslims in 
Soviet Azerbaijan. [2/21 FBIS] 

Feb. 22: The Tehran Times called for the uncondi- 
tional release of all foreign hostages held in Leba- 
non, and said they could be released by the end of 
1990. [2/23 WP, 2/28 FBIS, 3/8 FT] 

Feb. 24: President Hashemi-Rafsanjani appointed 
Jamal Sadatiyan head of the office of presidential 
advisers. [3/1 FBIS] 

Feb. 25: In an interview with the Tehran Times, 
judiciary chief Yazdi said hostage-taking and kid- 
napping were contrary to Islamic principles. [3/7 
FBIS] : 

Feb. 26: UN representative Galindo Pohl issued a 
“mildly critical" report on human rights in Iran. 
[2/27 WP] 

Feb. 27: Technip, a French public-sector company, 
announced that it had reached an agreement for 
construction of the petrochemical complex at Ban- 
dar Khomeini. Earlier in the month, Mitsui of 
Japan paid Iran $900 million in compensation for 
relinquishing the project. [2/28 FT] 

Feb. 28: Judiciary chief Yazdi said that contrary to 
reports in the Western media, there were not two 
different positions regarding Ayatollah Khomeini's 
edict on Salman Rushdie. [3/5 FBIS] 

Mar. 3: Kayhan International said that David 
Erwin Rabham and Jon Pattis, two Americans 
imprisoned in Iran, could be released if three 
American Muslims—Dhoruba Mujahid, Elmer 
Pratt, and Khalifa Hammas Abdul Khalis—were 
released. The paper said the releases could im- 
prove US-Iranian relations once the Western hos- 
tages in Lebanon are released. [3/4 WP, 3/5 FBIS] 
Mar. 6: The Tehran Times chastized the Western 
media for '*highlighting" stories about the possible 
release of hostages. The editorial said such matters 
should be left to silent diplomacy. The editorial 
reiterated a call for the hostages’ unconditional 
release and called on Western countries with influ- 
ence to do what they could for Iranian hostages in 
Lebanon. [3/13 FBIS] 

Mar. 7: At a press conference, President Hashemi- 
Rafsanjani said he would like to see the issue of the 
hostages settled since the West was exploiting the 
matter. He denied any direct contact with the 
United States on the matter but acknowledged 
indirect contacts. [3/7 FBIS, 3/8 NYT] 

The government agreed to a second visit, in late 
1990, of UN representative Pohl to investigate 
allegations of unlawful executions and other human 
rights violations. [3/8 NYT] 

Foreign Minister Velayati concluded a five- 
nation tour of West Africa. [3/8 FBIS] 


Mar. 8: US officials confirmed that in February, 
President George Bush had a telephone conversa- 
tion with a man purporting to be President Hash- 
enii-Rafsanjani though the officials said they were 
suspicious of the man's identity. [3/9 WP] 

Mar. 10: In a Kayhan International editorial, Ma- 
jlis deputy and former interior minister Ali Akbar 
Mohtashemi opposed the release of the Western 
hostages. [3/12 FBIS] 

Mar. 11: President Hashemi-Rafsanjani approved 
the formation of the Institute of Strategic Studies to 
codify and regulate the country's strategies. [3/19 
FBIS] 

Mar. 12: Central Bank governor Muhammad Ho- 
seyn Adeli said the government was willing to offer 
factories production incentives in the form of Ira- 
nian and foreign currencies. [3/16 FBIS] 

Iran launched its first Qa'em-1 ferry gunboat. 
[3/14 FBIS] 

Mar. 13: Afghan Shias opened a conference in 
Tehran. [3/15 FBIS] 

Mar. 14: The subcritical mass reactors at the 
Isfahan nuclear reactor became operational. [3/14 
FBIS] 

Mar. 18: Based on a trip to Beirut, First Deputy 
Foreign Minister Muhammad Ali Besharati pre- 
dicted that Western hostages would be released 
within 10 months. [3/19 NYT] 

Syrian foreign minister Faruq al-Shara‘ arrived 
on an official visit. [3/19 FBIS] 

Mar. 19: The Majlis ratified the budget. It called for 
obtaining $27 billion in loans. [3/20 FBIS, 3/21 
NYT] 

Approximately 170 Iranian Majlis deputies sup- 
ported a statement that the fate of Western hos- 
tages depended on the wishes of Lebanese Mus- 
lims. The deputies professed that Iran had nothing 
to do with the hostages. [3/20 FBIS] 

Mar. 20: The Council of Guardians passed the 
budget bill. [3/21 FBIS] 

The Soviet Union signed a border agreement 
with Iran allowing Soviet Azeris to travel to Iran in 
large numbers. (3/22 NYT] 

Mar. 21: The New York Times reported that a 
senior Iranian official in Europe said the Iranian 
government was working on the release of a hos- 
tage with the ‘‘full expectation that the United 
States, in particular, will show an equal amount of 
good will.” (3/21 NYT] 

Mar. 23: The Financial Times reported that GTM- 
Enterpose, a French company, had received a 
letter of intent from Iran to rebuild Kharg Island. 
[323 FT] 

Mar. 25: A Tehran Times editorial said countries 
expecting Iran’s help in freeing the Western hos- 
tages should pressure Israel to release Muslims 
imprisoned there, including Shaykh Karim Abd 
al-Ubayd. [3/26 FBIS] 

Mar. 28: Abbas Raisi and Ahmad Jangi Razhi were 
executed for allegedly spying for Iraq. (3/29 FBIS] 
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Apr. 8: IRNA announced the resumption of natural 
gas sales to the Soviet Union after a 10-year break. 
[4/9 FT] 

Apr. 15: In northern Tehran, police arrested 65 
people who were disturbing the peace by shouting 
political slogans. [4/17 FBIS] 


Iraq 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Iran, Lebanon 


1990 


Jan. 17: Voice of the Masses announced a presi- 
dential decree allowing the ‘‘opening of travel for 
Iraqis to all parts of the world.” [1/17, 1/18 FBIS] 
Jan. 30: The government denied claims by the 
Patriotic Union of Kurdistan that 60 Kurdish fish- 
ermen were killed by Iraqi helicopter gunships on 
20 January. [1/30 FBIS, FT] 

Jan. 31: The Revolution Command Council de- 
cided to allow Arab nationals in Iraq the working 
rights and privileges of Iraqis. [2/9 FBIS] 

Feb. 8: US Gen. H. Norman Schwarzkopf told 
Congress that Iraq was receiving a large amount of 
Soviet materiel from Eastern Europe. [2/9 WP] 
Feb. 10: Middle East Watch, a New York-based 
organization, accused Iraq of denying its citizens 
the most basic rights and repressing dissent. [2/11 


Feb. 20: The Iraq New Agency reported that new 
regulations allowed Arab nationals to form joint 
ventures with Iraqi businesses as long as their 
share did not exceed 49 percent of the capital. [2/21 
FBIS] 

Mar. 10: An Iraqi court sentenced Iranian-born 
Farzad Bazoft to death after he was convicted of 
espionage. Bazoft, a reporter for the London-based 
Observer, was arrested in September 1989 while 
investigating an explosion at the military complex 
at al-Iskandaria. Daphne Parish, a British nurse, 
was sentenced to 15 years in prison for driving 
Bazoft to the installation, and an Iraqi received 10 
years in prison for allegedly communicating gov- 
ernment secrets to Bazoft. [3/11 NYT] 

President Saddam Hussein ordered a general 
amnesty for Iraqi Kurds, effective 11 March-11 
May. [3/12 FBIS] 

Mar. 14: The Iraqi government rejected a British 
request for Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd to fly 
to Baghdad and plead for clemency for Farzhad 
Bazoft. The preceding day the Iraqi News Agency 
reported that President Hussein would not make a 
decision on the Bazoft case '*while tinder political 
and media pressure.” [3/115 NYT, WP] 

Mar. 15:The government hanged Farzad Bazoft. 
Britain recalled its ambassador. [3/16 FT] 

Mar. 16: British newspapers disclosed that Farzad 
Bazoft had served a year in a British prison for 
armed robbery. On 15 March British foreign sec- 
retary Hurd disclosed that Bazoft had offered in- 
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formation to London police several times during 
1987-89. [3/17 NYT] 

Mar. 17: Tens of thousands of Iraqis marched in 
officially organized demonstrations protesting Brit- 
ain’s denunciation of the Bazoft execution. Arab 
newspapers throughout the region, and Jordan’s 
King Hussein, defended the hanging. In addition to 
withdrawing its ambassador, the British govern- 
ment also expelled six Iraqi military trainees and 
prohibited visits to Iraq by government officials. 
[3/18 NYT] 

Mar. 25: President Hussein appointed Abd al- 
Wahhab Mahmud Abdallah al-Sabbagh minister of 
agriculture and irrigation. [3/28 FBIS] 

Mar. 26: The Arab League issued a statement 
condemning Western condemnation of the Bazoft 
execution. The communique accused the West of 
meddling in Iraq’s internal affairs. [3/27 FT] 

Mar. 28: British officials arrested five people for 
attempting to smuggle US-made electronic triggers 
to Iraq for what US and British authorities suspect 
was the manufacture of a nuclear bomb. The 
arrests were the culmination of an 18-month US- 
British operation. [3/29 FT, 3/30 WP] 

Mar. 30: The New York Times cited a US intelli- 
gence report confirming that Iraq had built six 
launchers for their modified Scud missiles in the 
western part of the country. The positioning put 
Damascus and Tel Aviv within range of the rock- 
ets. [3/30 NYT] 

Mar. 31: The Washington Post reported that in 
May 1989, the US Customs Department secretly 
blocked the delivery of 185 high-speed capacitors 
to Iraq. [3/31 NYT] 

The Arab Cooperation Council released a state- 
ment accusing the West of interference in internal 
Iraqi affairs and assaulting the government's right 
to defend the nation. [4/5 NYT] 

Apr. 1: The Jordan Times reported that in a state- 
ment dated 25 March, the Islamic Army for the 
Liberation of Palestine threatened British interests 
unless it stopped its ‘‘campaign’’ against Iraq. [4/2 
FBIS] 

Apr. 2: Accusing the United States and Britain of 
possibly supplying Israel with political and diplo- 
matic cover to attack Irag, President Hussein said 
he had advanced chemical weapons that could 
destroy half of Israel. Hussein said he did not need 
nuclear weapons because he had binary chemical 
weapons. [4/3 FT, NYT] 

Apr. 5: Michael Bull, the son of Canadian ballistics 
expert Gerald Bull, said his father had been warned 
that Mossad wanted him killed. The elder Bull was 
murdered 22 March in Brussels. Bull's company, 
Space Research Corp., had provided Iraq with 
engineering assistance that may have been useful in 
the launching of the Tammuz missile. [4/6 WP] 
Apr. 6: In California, Andri Khoshaba, a former 
driver for Iraq's United Nations (UN) mission, was 
indicted for involvement in a plot to assassinate 
two government opponents. One Iraqi diplomat 
posted at the UN was reported to have been 


deported 5 April for abuse of his privileges. The 
diplomat had reportedly pledged to give $50,000 to 
Khoshaba for the murders. Khoshaba's where- 
abouts at the time of the indictment was unknown. 
[47 WP, NYT] 

Apr. 9: The government announced that it was 
expelling a US diplomat in retaliation for the de- 
portation of an Iraqi diplomat stationed at the UN. 
A US Department of Commerce spokeswoman 
announced the cancellation of an aerospace trade 
mission to Iraq. [4/10 NYT] 

Apr. 12: British customs officers seized forged steel 
tubes ordered by Iraq after ‘‘military experts” said 
they could be used to build a large gun to propel 
warheads substantial distances. Iraqi officials said 
the tube was for use at a petrochemical plant, and 
the tube’s manufacturer, Forgemasters Engineer- 
ing, said it would blow up if used as a gun barrel. 
Speculation abounded that Gerald Bull may have 
been involved in the early stages of the design of a 
massive gun. [4/12 WP] 

Apr. 13: Forgemasters Engineering said it had 
already shipped 26 similar pieces of tubing to Iraq 
and that the deal had been cleared with British 
officials. [4/14 WP] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria 


1990 

Jan. 18: After talks with US secretary of state 
James Baker, Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin said 
he had received assurances that US aid to Israel 
would not be cut in the next two fiscal years. (See 
Regional Affairs.) [1/19 FBIS] 

Jan. 20: US officials confirmed that they suspected 
Israel of having sent cluster bombs to Ethiopia 
without US permission. The bombs were part of a 
deal in which Ethiopian Jews would be allowed to 
emigrate in return for military assistance. [1/21 
NYT] 

Jan. 21: Finance and Deputy Prime Minister Shi- 
mon Peres arrived in Prague on an official visit. 
[1/22 NYT] 

Jan. 22: The Israeli embassy in Nairobi was inau- 
gurated. [1/23 FBIS] 

Attorney General Yosef Harish said he was 
launching a criminal investigation against Science 
Minister Ezer Weizman who was accused of meet- 
ing with an official of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO). [1/23 NYT] 

Jan. 26: Jerusalem radio reported that a Haifa 
district court had decided to indict Victoria David 
on charges of spying for the PLO. Patricia 
Kalzevitch, a friend of David, was to be deported 
for involvement. [1/26 FBIS] 

Jan. 29; According to the Jerusalem Post, Georgiy 
Martirosov, head of the Soviet consular mission, 
said the chances of implementing the direct flight 


agreement between El Al and Aeroflot were 
“zero” because of certain Israeli statements ‘‘hin- 
dering any possibility of moving this process for- 
ward." The statements included Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir's 14 January statements that a 
**big" Israel was needed to absorb the expected 
jnflux of Soviet Jews. Also Yuli Orkovnikov, of the 
Soviet economic delegation, reportedly told Agri- 
culture Minister Abraham Katz-Oz that Moscow 
would very much appreciate it if Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir declares that the Soviet immi- 
grants will not settle in the territories,” 

Jerusalem radio reported that resigning Tehiya 
Knesset members Yuval Ne'eman and Eliezer 
Waldman would be replaced on 1 February by 
Gershon Shafat and Elyaqim Ha'etzni. [1/30 FBIS] 
Jan. 30: In Jerusalem, Soviet and Israeli officials 
signed a memorandum of understanding focusing 
on agriculture, communications, industry, tourism, 
trade, and transportation. (1/31 FBIS] 

Feb. 1: Israeli relations with West Germany were 
reported as ‘‘strained’’ following three days of 
meetings between Israeli and East German repre- 
sentatives in Copenhagen concerning establishing 
relations. The West German government was alleg- 
edly concerned that Israel did not consult with it 
before entering talks. [2/2 WP] 

Feb. 7: The New York Times reported that Israel 
had increased its military assistance to Ethiopia in 
order to prevent Eritrean rebels from, in the words 
of Israeli ambassador Meir Joffe, turning the “Red 
Sea into the Arab Sea." Western diplomats were 
reported as saying that with the increased Israeli 
assistance, the Eritreans appealed to Arab nations 
for more aid. (2/7 NYT] 

Feb. 8: Jerusalem Post publisher Yehuda Levy 
announced the appointment of N. David Gross as 
editor. [2/9 JP] 

Feb. 9: Diplomatic relations were restored with 
Czechoslovakia. [2/10 FT] 

Feb. 11: The New York Times reported that in 1989, 
about 15,000 Israelis moved abroad while 12,923 
Soviet Jews arrived. [2/11 NYT] 

Knesset members called on the Interior Ministry 

to stop refusing to register some Soviet immigrants 
as Jews just because they did not have Soviet 
papers certifying they were Jewish. [2/12 WP] 
Feb. 12: Prime Minister Shamir marched out of a 
Likud Central Committee meeting claiming that he 
had achieved a majority vote in favor of his actions 
in the peace process. Industry and Trade Minister 
Ariel Sharon announced his resignation but also 
claimed to have been victorious in seeking Likud 
backing for his opinions. [2/13 NYT, FT] 
Feb. 13: Defense Minister Rabin said that since 
Prime Minister Shamir claimed to have the support 
of Likud, the Labor Party would attempt to force 
Shamir to move forward with his peace plan. 

Attorney General Harish said that Industry and 
Trade Minister Sharon had not legally resigned 
because he had not announced it before the cabi- 


net. [2/14 NYT] 
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Feb. 15: Attorney General Harish decided to close 
the investigation of Science Minister Weizman 
because of a lack of admissible evidence. [2/16 
FBIS] 

A US government official said that both the 
United States and Israel had made the decision to 
**move forward expeditiously” with the placement 
of the Voice of America transmitter in the Negev. 
[2/16 NYT] 

Feb. 18: Industry and Trade Minister Sharon for- 
mally resigned and announced his intentions to 
launch a campaign to counter actions by Prime 
Minister Shamir regarding Israeli-Palestinian talks. 
[2/19 WP] 

Feb. 20: The New York Times reported that the 
Soviet Union had rejected a US appeal to allow 
direct flights from Moscow to Israel. Thousands of 
Jews were said to be ‘‘trapped’’ in the Soviet 
Union because of the small number of flights from 
Moscow to Budapest, the route taken by most of 
the immigrants. In October 1989, the United States 
restricted the number of Soviet Jews eligible to 
enter the country and closed the ‘‘Vienna-Rome 
pipeline” assuming Jews would be able to leave the 
Soviet Union easily. [2/20 NYT] 

Feb. 21: Energy and Infrastructure Minister Moshe 
Shahal said Israel had made a $2.5 million profit in 
an oil deal with Iran. [2/21 FBIS] 

The Liberals elected Pinhas Goldstein to lead 
their faction, the Party for the Advancement of the 
Liberal Ideology in Israel. [2/22 FBIS] 

Feb. 22: The Labor Party Central Bureau voted to 
give Likud two weeks to accept a Labor compro- 
mise formula for initiating negotiations with Pales- 
tinians or face the fall of the government. The 
Labor compromise called for Jsrael and Palestin- 
ians to drop preconditions, stipulated that Egypt 
should name the Palestinian delegation, that open- 
ing speeches should not be limited in subject al- 
though negotiations should stick to the issue of 
elections, and that one or two deported Palestin- 
ians should be included as delegates along with 
Palestinian residents of East Jerusalem who also 
have homes in the occupied territories. [2/22 NYT] 
Feb. 24: Agreement was reached to rotate the 
portfolio of Labor and Social Affairs every six 
months between Labor and Likud. [2/27 FBIS] 
Feb. 26: In Haifa, some 4,000 Israeli Arabs pro- 
tested inadequate government aid for increasing 
municipal debts. [2/27 NYT] 

Feb. 27: Diplomatic relations were restored with 
Poland. [2/28 FT] 

Interior Minister Arye Der'i arrived at an agree- 
ment to transfer loans to local Arab councils to 
cover their deficits. The action ended a nearly 
three-week strike by the councils. [2/28 FBIS] 
Feb. 28: The government devalued the shekel by 6 
percent and eliminated the 1 percent surcharge on 
foreign currency purchases. [3/1 FT] 

Mar. 1: The government ordered military censor- 
ship of articles about Soviet Jewish immigration. 
The action followed a statement by an immigration 
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official that the government expected 230,000 So- 
viet Jews to settle in Israel in 1990. [3/3 WP, 3/4 


The Jewish Agency reported that Soviet immi- 

gration in February reached a new high of 6,000. 
[3/2 FT] 
Mar. 5: A deal was struck whereby the Alignment 
would take over the Ecology and Environmental 
Protection Ministry and Likud would oversee the 
Labor and Social Affairs Ministry. 

Immigrant Absorption Minister Yitzak Peretz 
said he only expected 100,000 Soviet immigrants in 
1990. [3/6 FBIS] 

The International Monetary Fund recommended 
a further devaluation of the shekel or liberalization 
of the capital and labor markets if the economy was 
to absorb the influx of Soviet immigrants. [3/6 FT] 

After remarks on 3 March by US president 
George Bush that US policy opposed settlements 
in East Jerusalem and the West Bank and Gaza, 
Prime Minister Shamir said Israel wanted as many 
Soviet immigrants in East Jerusalem as possible. 
[3/6 WP] 

Mar. 6: The cabinet approved David Magen as 
minister without portfolio, Moshe Nissim as indus- 
try and trade minister, and Moshe Qatzav as a 
member of the inner cabinet. [3/8 FBIS] 

Mar. 7: The Knesset approved Roni Milo as labor 
and social affairs minister and Rafi Edri as ecology 
and environmental minister. [3/8 FBIS] 

Mar. 11: Labor ministers walked out of a cabinet 
meeting after Likud refused to vote on the plan for 
Israeli-Palestinian talks. On 6 March, Labor re- 
jected a Likud proposal that East Jerusalem Pales- 
tinians be excluded from the process and that Israel 
reserve the right to walk out of negotiations if the 
PLO was seen to be directing the dialogue. [3/12 
NYT] 

Jewish Agency director Simcha Dinitz wrote 
Prime Minister Shamir asking that he reconsider 
the government's decision to censor news about 
Soviet Jewish immigration since the agency's abil- 
ity to raise money for immigrant services relied on 
‘numbers and information.” [3/15 NYT] 

Mar. 12: In vague language, the Labor Party Cen- 
tral Committee gave Labor representatives permis- 
sion to end their coalition with Likud if it would 
further the peace process. [3/13 NYT] 

Mar. 13: Prime Minister Shamir fired Deputy Prime 
Minister Peres, and the other Labor cabinet minis- 
ters resigned. The resignations were not effective 
until 15 March. (3/13 WP] 

Though credited with hardening Prime Minister 
Shamir's attitude regarding the Israeli-Palestinian 
dialogue and helping bring about the collapse of the 
coalition, US president Bush said he did not regret 
his statement of 3 March. [3/14 FBIS, WP] 

Bush sent a letter to Jerusalem mayor Teddy 
Kolleck stating that US policy opposes a divided 
Jerusalem and supported talks on its future. [3/15 


Mar. 14: In exchange for its two Knesset votes that 
could either bring down the government or allow 
Likud to head a narrow-based government without 
Labor, Degel HaTorah demanded that Prime Min- 
ister Shamir accept the US terms for initiating 
Israeli-Palestinian talks and that the Labor minis- 
ters fired the day before be reinstated. Likud had 
reportedly lined up 58 votes and Labor 60 in 
anticipation of a 15 March no-confidence vote. 
(3/15 NYT] 

Labor leaders failed in their attempt to have a 
no-confidence vote moved from 15 March to 14 
March when its ministers would still be legally in 
office. [3/15 FT] 

The Histadrut agreed to extend a cost-of-living 
package in an attempt to reduce inflation. [3/16 FT] 
Mar. 15: By a vote of 60-55, the Knesset dissolved 
the government because of Prime Minister 
Shamir’s refusal to accept the US framework for 
talks with Palestinians. Five members of SHAS, 
the Torah Observing Sephardim, abstained after 
Degel HaTora decided to give Likud a week to 
accept its ultimatum for reinstating the Labor min- 
isters, and Shamir declined to agree to a similar 
SHAS ultimatum. [3/16 NYT] 

In exchange for their votes, Prime Minister 
Shamir agreed to allow Economic Minister Yitzhak 
Modai to establish his new parliamentary faction, 
the Party for the Advancement of the Zionist- 
Liberal Ideology in Israel. [3/16 WP] 

Mar. 16: Attorney General Harish rejected the 
Labor Party's contention that its ministers be- 
longed in the caretaker government because, ac- 
cording to Labor, their dismissals were not in effect 
before the no-confidence vote. [3/19 FBIS] 

Mar. 19: Immigration and Absorption Minister 
Peretz resigned as leader of SHAS. He was the 
only SHAS member who voted for Likud on 15 
March. [3/19 NYT] 

The Knesset passed the preliminary reading of a 
bill calling for direct election of the prime minister. 
[3/20 FBIS] 

In a letter to Mel Levine, a US representative, 
US secretary of state James Baker said Jews had a 
right to live in all parts of Jerusalem. [3/31 NYT] 
Mar. 21: President Chaim Herzog selected Labor 
leader Peres to try to form a new government. [3/21 
NYT] 

Malev, the Hungarian airline, suspended regular 
and charter flights carrying Soviet Jews to Israel 
after a threat by Islamic Jihad for the Liberation of 
Palestine to attack facilities helping transport the 
immigrants. E] Al charters from Budapest were to 
continue. [3/22, 3/24 NYT] 

Mar. 22: The Soviet Union announced that Aero- 
flot would not be issuing new tickets for emigrating 
Soviet Jews going to Israel via Hungary. Malev 
reportedly asked the Soviet airline to stop trans- 
porting the emigrants to Budapest. [3/24 NYT] 
Mar. 25: The New York Times reported that Israel 
and China had opened ‘‘unofficial liaison offices” 
to coordinate their contacts. [3/25 NYT] 


The Polish government announced that it would 

allow new charter flights to carry Soviet Jews to 
Israel. [3/26 WP] 
Mar. 26: Rabbi Eliezer Menachem Schach, the 
Orthodox spiritual leader, ordered his followers 
not to support the Labor Party because it had ‘‘cut 
off its links with the Torah and the past.” He also 
said ‘‘territory doesn't guarantee existence.” [3/27 
NYT, 3/28 WP] 

El Al and CSA, the Czechoslovak airline, 
reached agreement for two flights a week between 
their countries. [3/27 FBIS] 

Mar. 27: The government lifted a ban prohibiting 
ham radio operators from conversing with opera- 
tors in Arab countries. [3/29 FBIS] 

Mar. 30: As Likud and Labor party officials 
courted the religious parties for votes to establish a 
new government, the Finance Ministry harshly 
criticized Knesset members for passing extra ex- 
penditures for fiscal 1990-91 of 500 million shekels 
with 220 million of it alloted for institutions linked 
to the four religious parties. President Herzog 
called for electoral reforms and criticized the reli- 
gious parties for exploiting their influence. [3/31 
FT] 


Apr. 1: The New York Times reported that a few 
days prior, Malev said no charter flights were being 
added to assist in transporting Soviet Jews but that 
extra planes were being added to the regularly 
scheduled routes to accommodate them. [4/1 NYT] 

The Jordan Times reported that in a statement 
dated 25 March, the Islamic Army for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine vowed to attack Polish airports, 
planes, and government offices if it assisted in the 
transport of Soviet Jews to Israel. Soviet interests 
were also threatened. [4/2 FBIS] 

Malev resumed regular flights from Budapest to 
Tel Aviv. [4/2 WP] 
Apr. 2: In March, more than 7,200 Soviet Jews 
were reported to have emigrated to Israel. [4/3 


NYT] 
Apr. 3: Agudat Yisrael agreed to support an Align- 
ment-led government. [4/4 FBIS] 
The Ofeq-2 reconnaissance 
launched. [4/4 WP] 
Apr. 4: Labor Party leader Peres said he was ready 
to form a government. [4/5 WP] 
Apr. 7: In Tel Aviv an estimated 100,000 Israelis 
protested for electoral reform. [4/8 WP] 
Apr. 11: Labor leader Peres asked for a 15-day 
extension to form a government rather than under- 
take a planned confidence vote after tbe last- 
minute resignations of Agudat Yisrael MKs Avra- 
ham Verdiger from the Knesset and Eliahu Mizrahi 
from the party and a SHAS recommendation for 
another national unity government. The two defec- 
tions dropped the Alignment's support from 61 to 
59 votes. [4/12 WP, NYT] 
Apr. 12: The East German parliament apologized 
for Nazi atrocities and expressed willingness to pay 
reparations and pursue diplomatic relations with 


Israel. [4/13 NYT] 


satellite was 
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MK Verdiger announced that he was retracting 
his resignation. [4/13 FBIS] 


Jordan 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Egypt, Iraq, Kuwait 


1990 

Jan. 16: King Hussein issued a decree curbing the 
jurisdiction of martial courts. [1/18 FBIS] 

Jan. 18: The English-language weekly Star, re- 
sumed publication after a 16-month closure. [1/19 
JP] 

Jan. 20: Prime Minister Mudar Badran issued a 
circular permitting the rehiring of civil servants 
dismissed for political reasons under martial Jaw. 
Badran also revoked the provision that new civil 
servants be subject to the approval of the General 
Intelligence Service. [1/23 FBIS] 

Jan. 23: The government revoked administrative 
orders that banned certain citizens from traveling 
abroad. [1/24 FBIS] 

Jan. 31: Non-resident diplomatic relations were 
established with Guatemala. [2/6 FBIS] 

Feb. 6: Agreement was reached with the Soviet 
Union on the rescheduling of Jordanian debts. [2/7 


FT] 
Feb. 7: The Labor Ministry announced that it 
would temporarily cease issuing work permits to 
“various nationalities” who enter the kingdom. 
[2/8 FBIS] 
Feb. 15: The Central Bank announced that, effec- 
tive 27 February, it would adopt a single exchange 
rate against the US dollar. 

Debt rescheduling accords were reached with 
France and Austria. 

King Hussein released the ‘‘last batch” of polit- 
ical prisoners. [2/16 FBIS] 
Feb. 20: Petra Bank employes staged a sit-in and 
called for the resignation of the bank’s govern- 
ment-appointed management. [2/21 FT, 2/22 FBIS] 
Mar. 13: At Prime Minister Badran’s office, police 
clashed with an estimated 100 demonstrators de- 
manding the reinstatement of people dismissed 
from their positions for alleged political reasons. 
[3/14 FBIS] 
Mar. 19: Prime Minister Badran received a delega- 
tion of Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine members for the ‘‘first time." [3/20 FBIS] 
Mar. 20: The lower house of parliament decided to 
refer nine corruption cases to the attorney general. 
[3/21 FBIS] 
Mar. 21: The Jordan Times reported that the 
Council of Higher Education had decided to rein- 
state academics and administrative staff at Yarmuk 
University who were dismissed following student 
disturbances in 1986. [3/22 FBIS] li 
Mar. 22: Al-Ra‘y reported that Isa al-Jahmani, 
director of the Press and Publications Department, 
had ordered the suspension of al-Quds for its 
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failure to obtain the proper license. Its publication 
was approved orally in 1977 by the prime minister. 
[3/22 FBIS] 
Mar. 30: Al-Rayah al-Islamiyya reported that in a 
statement on Soviet Jewish immigration to Israel 
the Muslim Brotherhood called for "striking at 
U.S. interests" in the area and other countries 
supporting Israel. [4/2 FBIS] 
Apr. 5: The International Monetary Fund approved 
of the government's progress on its one-year-old 
economic reform program. [4/6 FT] 
Apr. 9: King Hussein named a 60-member royal 
commission headed by former prime minister Ah- 
mad Ubayat to draft a ‘‘national charter to regulate 
political life.” 

Official corruption trials began in Amman. [4/12 
FBIS] 
Apr. 13: In Amman, approximately 500 people 
protested outside the US embassy against Israeli 
efforts to disperse a Christian-led demonstration in 
Jerusalem's Old City on 12 April after Orthodox 
Jews moved into the church-owned St. John's 
Hospice. [4/16 FBIS] 


Kuwait 
See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1990 

Jan. 22: Security forces dispersed an unauthorized 
gathering in al-Farwaniyan. [1/23 FBIS] 

Jan. 25: Kuwait lifted a.ban on the sale of two 
Jordanian newspapers: al-Ra‘y- and al-Dustur. 
[1/30 FBIS] 

Mar. 3: Prime Minister Sa'ad Abdullah al-Sabah 
held a meeting with 28 former deputies to discuss 
demands for the reinstatement of the parliament. 
The first such meeting took place 8 February. [3/5 


FT] 

Apr. 2: Faysal Abdallah al-Turki and Abd al-Karim 
Ahmad Jawhar arrived back in Kuwait after report- 
edly being kidnapped by Iranian gunmen 24 Feb- 
ruary. [4/11 FBIS] 

Apr. 9: Prime Minister Shaykh Sa'ad Abdallah said 
the parliament would be restored but that new 
regulations and conditions would have to be agreed 
upon. [4/11 FBIS] 


Lebanon 
See also, Regional Affairs, Iran, Libya 


1990 
Jan. 16: Gen. Michel Awn issued orders prohibit- 
ing journalists in areas under his control from 
referring to Ilyas Hrawi as president and Salim 
al-Huss as prime minister. [1/18 NYT] 

Al-Sharq al-Awsat (London) reported that five 
people had been executed for alleged involvement 
in a foiled assassination attempt against Amal 


leader Nabih Berri and other Amal officials. Also, 
50 Amal members were said to have been detained 
for having relations with Hizballah. [1/17 FBIS] 
Jan. 17: Gen. Awn ordered Al-Diyar closed for one 
week because of its refusal to implement his orders 
of the preceding day regarding references to certain 
government officials. In a protest against Awn's 
action, al-Nahar did not publish and a spokesman 
said it would not do so until the ban was lifted. Also 
in protest, Voice of Lebanon and Radio Free 
Lebanon and the Lebanese Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion did not operate for the second consecutive 
day. [1/18 NYT] 

Jan. 18: Gen. Awn ordered al-Bayrag to cease 
publication for one week for violating his decree of 
17 January. He also barred six west Beirut publi- 
cations from circulating in areas under his control 
because of their reference to him as a ‘‘renegade 
general.” [1/19 NYT] 

Jan. 19: Israeli jets bombed Palestinian and Shi'i 
positions near Sidon and Luwayza, Ayn Bu Siwar, 
Milita, and Jabal Safi. The antennae of the Voice of 
the PLO were destroyed. 

Gen. Awn began legal procedures against Rauf 
al-Rasi, managing director of the Akhbar al-Yawm 
news agency, for violating his press. restrictions. 
[1/19 FBIS] 

The Lebanese Forces suspended publication of 
its magazine, al-Masirah, to protest Gen. Awn's 
press regulations. 

Unidentified gunmen killed Ilyas al-Zayk, a for- 
mer Lebanese Forces official. [1/22 FBIS] 

Jan. 20: Syria and Lebanese Army soldiers clashed 
in Madfun. It was the first such incident since a 
September 1989 cease-fire took effect. In east 
Beirut, George Hajj, a reporter, was taken from his 
home by unidentified gunmen but was later re- 
leased unharmed. [1/21 NYT] 

Jan. 21: President Hrawi made an official visit to 
Damascus. [1/22 NYT] 

Four guerrillas and Israel Defense Forces (IDF) 
Col. Yitzhak Rahimov were killed in a gun battle 
during an IDF operation to oust the unit from a 
house it had taken over in Yarun. The Fatah- 
Revolutionary Council (FRC) later claimed respon- 
sibility for the action. [1/22 FBIS, 1/23 NYT] 

Jan. 22: Amal and Hizballah militiamen clashed in 
Beirut's southern suburbs. [1/23 NYT] 

Gen. Awn banned ai-Nahar and L'Orient Le 
Jour. Only two of east Beirut's five newspapers 
remained in circulation and six west Beirut papers 
were reported banned in areas under Awn's con- 
trol. [1/23 FT] 

The Lebanese Forces were reported to have 

established new barracks in Qila al-Mutran. [1/25 
FBIS] 
Jan. 23: In Damascus, at the close of an official 
visit by President Hrawi, Syrian president Hafiz 
al-Asad announced that he would authorize the use 
of Syrian troops to remove Gen. Awn if requested 
by the Hrawi government. [1/24 NYT] 


Jan. 24: The government sent a memorandum to 
the US government requesting that diplomatic im- 
munity be lifted from its Washington embassy so 
US authorities could enter and remove Abdallah 
Bouhabib who refused to relinquish his ambassa- 
dorial post. [1/25 FBIS] 

Jan. 25: Israeli planes bombed positions belonging 
to the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP) and Abu Nidal's FRC east of Sidon. 

Radio Free Lebanon resumed transmission and 
Lebanese Forces media resumed operations. [1/25 
FBIS] 

Gen. Awn's circulation ban on L'Orient Le Jour 

was reported lifted and after a 24 January compro- 
mise between Awn and media representatives, 
al-Diyar, al-Bayraq, and Akhbar al-Yawm were 
scheduled to resume operations 26 January. [1/26 
FBIS] 
Jan. 26: Sabah Tal'at Qadra, deputy head of the 
Iraqi diplomatic mission to the United Nations 
(UN), said his government had ceased arms ship- 
ments to Lebanon. [1/26 FBIS] 

In Washington, a US district judge ruled that 
Abdallah Bouhabib could remain in the Lebanese 
embassy for at least 10 days, pending a final ruling 
on his presence there. [1/27 WP] 

Jan. 27: Shaykh Muhammad Mahdi Shams al-Din 
escaped a car-bomb assassination in Beirut. He is 
the vice chairman of the Higher Shi'i Islamic 
Council and is associated with Amal. [1/28 WP] 
Jan. 29: Phalanges Party leader George Saadah 
resigned as minister of posts and communications 
in the Hrawi government. Saadah never took up 
the post. Fighting erupted across the Green Line 
between Christian and Muslim army forces and 
spread to Suq al-Gharb when Awn loyalists battled 
Druze fighters. [1/30 NYT, WP] 

Gen. Awn cut west Beirut’s water supply 
pumped from the al-Dubayyah station in east 
Beirut reportedly in retaliation for the Central 
Bank's refusal to supply him with money for his 
troops and civil servants. [1/30 FBIS, 1/31 NYT] 

Ghassan Muflin Awad, a Fatah official, escaped 
a car-bomb assassination in Tyre. [1/29 FBIS] 
Jan. 30: Fighting broke out between army members 
under Gen. Awn's control and Lebanese Forces 
after a series of incidents between members of the 
two forces and Gen. Awn banned Samir Jaja's 
militia by declaring that no one in the eastern 
enclave should bear arms or carry military identi- 
fication except those in his army. [1/31 WP, NYT, 
2A WP] 

Jan. 31: Fighting was reported raging between Awn 
troops and the Lebanese Forces from Beirut to 
Byblos and Kasrawan. [2/1 NYT] 

The Lebanese Forces were reported to have 
seized the Halat airstrip and the army camp at 
Serba. Awn forces held four Lebanese Forces 
barracks. [2/1 FT, 2/2 NYT] 

Feb. 1: Awn forces were reported in control of the 
harbor area of east Beirut. 
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US Supreme Court justice William Brennan re- 
jected Bush administration efforts to expel Abdal- 
lah Bouhabib from the Lebanese embassy. [2/2 
NYT] 

Feb. 2: The al-Bawshariyah power plant suffered a 
direct hit and was forced to close. It had supplied 
Beirut and its suburbs. [2/5 FBIS] 

In accordance with a security plan drafted during 
President Hrawi's earlier visit to Damascus, fight- 
ers of the Progressive Socialist Party (PSP) report- 
edly withdrew from west Beirut. Under the plan, 
militia forces were to be replaced by regular Leb- 
anese Army and police forces. [2/7 FBIS] 

Feb. 3: In Washington, the Lebanese embassy was 
handed over to Bassam Ni'mani, the chargé d'af- 
faires. [2/5 FBIS] 

PSP leader Jumblatt reportedly escaped an as- 

sassination attempt when a car-bomb exploded 
near his car. [2/12 FBIS] 
Feb. 4: At least 200 civilians were estimated to 
have been killed in the fighting between Awn 
loyalists and the Lebanese Forces. At least 1,000 of 
Awn's 15,000 soldiers were reported to have de- 
fected; 600 of those went to the Lebanese Forces. 
[2/5 FT, FBIS] 

Four people died in Amal and Hizballah clashes 
in Beirut's southern suburbs. [2/7 FBIS] 

Feb. 5: Baath Party forces relinquished their posi- 


- tions to army soldiers in west Beirut. [2/7 FBIS] 


Feb. 6: Le Figaro (Paris) reported that US presi- 
dent Bush and French president Frangois Mitter- 
rand held a conversation regarding the further 
imprisonment of Anis Naccache, a convicted ter- 
rorist being held in France, and his possible linkage 
to the release of US hostages in Lebanon. A US 
State Department spokesman denied that such a 
conversation had taken place. (See Regional Af- 
fairs.) 

Lebanese Forces commander Jaja acknowledged 
that Awn troops had seized his seven barracks in 
Dubayyah. The death toll in the fighting was 274 
including those killed by stray volleys in west 
Beirut. [2/7 NY T] 

The main power plant at Zouk was reported on 
fire. [2/7 FT] 

Feb. 8: During a lull in their fighting, Lebanese 
Forces commander Jaja rejected Gen. Awn's de- 
mand that he denounce the Taif agreements. [2/9 
WP] 

Feb. 10: Col. Paul Faris was reported leading a 
mutiny among members of Gen. Awn's forces. 
[2/11 NYT, 2/12 FBIS] 

Beirut radio reported a claim by “‘Awn’s media” 
that the Lebanese Forces had taken over the offices 
of Lisan al-Hal in Jubayl. Also, the Awn forces 
reportedly detained three workers from al-Mashriq 
television. [2/14 FBIS] 

Feb. 12: Quiay'at was reported divided between 
the two warring Christian forces. [2/13 NYT] 

Feb. 13: Gen. Awn called on reserves to join his 
fight against the Lebanese Forces. Jaja troops were 
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reported to control 60 percent of the 300-mile 
Christian enclave, 

French officials denied reports that their govern- 
ment had offered to send soldiers to Lebanon. [2/14 
WP] 

Feb. 14: East of Sidon, gunmen assassinated Muhiy 
al-Din Shams al-Din, an officer in the Nasirite 
Popular Organization. [2/14 FBIS] 

The Communist Party claimed responsibility for 
a 12 February attack against IDF forces in which 
three guerrillas died. [2/15 FBIS] 

The IDF and the South Lebanese Army (SLA) 
killed one Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (DFLP) fighter and captured three in an 
infiltration attempt. [2/15 FBIS] 

Feb. 15: The Hrawi government and international 
agencies responded to requests by Khalil Abi 
Nader, the Maronite bishop of Beirut, for relief 
supplies. Syrian tanker trucks were providing wa- 
ter to west Beirut. [2/15 NYT] 

Feb. 16: An undisclosed number of air force pilots 
loyal to Gen. Awn defected to the Hrawi govern- 
ment. [2/18 NYT] 

Awn forces took Ayn al-Rummanah. [2/17 NYT] 

Israeli helicopters bombed Amal and Palestinian 
positions near al-Nabatiyya. [2/20 FBIS] 

Feb. 17: In response to Lebanese Forces com- 
mander Jaja’s appeal on 16 February for outside 
intervention in the intra-Christian fighting, the 
Hrawi government said it would not authorize 
intervention until Jaja explicitly recognized the 
Hrawi government's legitimacy and publicly ac- 
cepted the Taif agreements. [2/18 WP] 

Feb. 18: During a cease-fire, some 700 Awn loyal- 
ists were evacuated from the Adma air base which 
had been under attack by the Lebanese Forces. 
[2/19 WP] 

PSP leader Jumblatt concluded a visit to the 

Soviet Union. [2/21 FBIS] 
Feb. 19: In Buyut al-Sayyid, two Nepalese United 
Nations (UN) soldiers were killed when their post 
was hit by SLA fire from Israeli-controlled terri- 
tory. The volley was reportedly intended for Mus- 
lim guerrillas. [2/21 WP, NYT] 

For the second time in three days, Israeli planes 
bombed positions in southern Lebanon near Sidon. 
DFLP and Palestinian Liberation Front bases were 
targeted. [2/20 FBIS] 

Feb. 21: Two Amal militiamen were killed when a 
UN peace-keeping force returned fire after being 
attacked in the south. [2/22 FBIS, FT] 

Feb. 23: At Friday prayers, Shaykh Muhammad 
Hussein Fadlallah called for the release of Western 
hostages because their plight had been used to 
defame Islam. Fadlallah visited Iran earlier in the 
month. [2/24 NYT] 

Awn forces imposed a sea blockade of east 

Beirut. [2/26 FBIS] 
Feb. 24: One person died when the Greek-owned 
Baroness M was hit by fire from an unidentified 
gunship off the Lebanese coast. The ship was 
bound for Juniyah. (2/25 NYT] 


Feb. 27: White House and US State Department 
spokespeople denied reports that high-level talks 
were taking place between the United States and 
Iran concerning American hostages. (2/28 WP] 
Mar. 1: Christian forces broke a 13-day cease-fire 
in east Beirut. [3/2 FT] 

Mar. 2: In east Beirut, an offensive by Awn forces 
against the Lebanese Forces bogged down forcing 
Awn to agree to a 16th cease-fire. [3/2 NYT] 

Shaykh Khalil al-Barazi of the Muslim Ulama 
League was seriously injured in an attempt on his 
life. [3/5 FBIS] 

Mar. 4: After a visit to Beirut, Iranian envoy 
Mahmud Hashemi, brother of Iranian president Ali 
Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani, met with Syrian for- 
eign minister Faruq al-Shara‘ in Damascus report- 
edly to discuss the release of the Western hostages. 
[3/5 NYT] 

Mar. 5: Voice of the Mountain (clandestine) re- 
ported that the Lebanese Forces released Etienne 
Saqr, leader of the Guardians of the Cedar party. 
[3/7 FBIS] 

The Bush administration confirmed that indirect 
contacts with Iran were being made to obtain the 
release of the hostages. [3/6 WP, NYT] 

Mar. 7: The Revolutionary Justice Organization 
released a photo of hostage Joseph Cicippio along 
with a message stating that no one should expect 
the release of the hostages “except within the 
framework of solutions which we have offered so 
many times.” [3/8 NYT] 

Mar. 9: In west Beirut, Hizballah gunmen at- 
tempted to assassinate Ahmad Zaki Tuffahah, a 
member of the Higher Shi‘i Islamic Council. [3/12 
FBIS] 

In an al-Nahar interview, Gen. Awn said his war 
with the Lebanese Forces was over and that he was 
ready to negotiate with Syria and Lebanese Mus- 
lims. He suggested that the Taif agreements be 
amended. Lebanese Forces were reported in con- 
trol of two-thirds of the Christian enclave. [3/10 
NYT, 3/13 FBIS] 

Israeli planes bombed bases of the Popular Front 

for the Liberation of Palestine-General Command 
(PFLP-GC) north of Tripoli and Beirut. [3/9 FBIS] 
Mar. 11: A car-bomb explosion injured at least 17 
people in west Beirut. [3/12 FBIS] 
Mar. 14: Amal and Hizballah forces clashed in 
west Beirut’s southern suburbs. According to the 
Financial Times, after receiving a new supply of 
ammunition and artillery shells, Gen. Awn denied 
ever speaking of conciliation. [3/15 NYT, FT] 

During a visit to Damascus, former US president 
Jimmy Carter said the Syrian government was 
“very eager to see the hostage question solved.” 
[3/15 NYT] 

Mar. 15: Shooting ensued when police, following 
the directions of Interior Minister Ilyas al-Khazin, 
attempted to arrest Central Bank governor Ed- 
mund Na‘im for questioning on charges of hamper- 
ing the workings of the Interior Ministry. Na‘im 
had reportedly blocked credit to a printer in Lon- 


don charged with printing new Lebanese pass- 
ports. Na'im allegedly wanted to first close an 
outstanding debt with a Swedish printer. [3/16 FT] 

Islamic Jihad for the Liberation of Palestine 
threatened to kill its American hostages if the 
United States didn't meet its demands. The group 
also threatened to attack airlines transporting So- 
viet Jews to Israel and said those advocating the 
release of the hostages on humanitarian grounds 
should steer clear of the affair. The group delivered 
its message, accompanied by a photograph of hos- 
tage Robert Polhill, to al-Nahar. [3/16 NYT] 
Mar. 16: Terry Anderson began his sixth year as a 
hostage. [3/16 NYT] 
Mar. 17: The Financial Times reported that troops 
under the command of Paul Faris broke into the 
Central Bank in Juniyah and ‘‘appropriated”’ 
$146,000. [3/17 FT] 
Mar. 20: The Jordan Times reported an Arab 
League mediation panel as suggesting that Gen. 
Awn evacuate Baabda in return for pledges of his 
personal safety and that an Arab summit guarantee 
that the withdrawal of Syrian troops be moved 
forward. 

Syrian forces raided the homes of Hizballah 
members in Beirut’s suburbs. [3/21 FBIS] 
Mar. 22: Interior Minister Khazin submitted his 
resignation, but President Hrawi rejected it. [3/23 


Mar. 23: AFP quoted a ''security source’’ as 
saying that an Israeli Shin Bet member had ordered 
residents of Ayta al-Sha‘b to supply “‘100 volun- 
teers” to the SLA or face retaliatory actions. The 
report claimed that the preceding week the SLA 
banned men under 35-years-old who live in the 
Israeli-declared ‘‘security zone"' from traveling to 
Israel because of reports that they sought visas at 
Western embassies once there. Also those holding 
jobs in Israel reportedly had to have at least one 
family member in the SLA and pay taxes. [3/26 
FBIS] 

Mar. 24: The Organization for Defending the Im- 
prisoned Strugglers threatened West Germany, ac- 
cusing the government of torturing Muhammad Ali 
and Abbas Hammadai, two brothers held in Ger- 
man prisons on hijacking and kidnapping charges, 
respectively. The group also accused the Germans 
of preventing the brothers from praying. [3/25 
NYT] 


Mar. 27: In Rashayya al-Fukhkhar in the south, 
gunmen killed William Robinson, an American 
social worker accused by the local population of 
attempting to establish a Jewish settlement in the 
south. [3/28 FBIS] 

Mar. 28: The Lebanese National Resistance Front 
claimed responsibility for killing William Robin- 
son. [3/28 FBIS] 

Mar. 29: Kayhan (London) cited a Sunday Tele- 
graph story that Iranian president Hashemi-Raf- 
sanjani had ordered the kidnapping of Anglican 
envoy Terry Waite because he faced a political 
crisis following the disclosure of contacts with the 
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United States during the arms for hostages deal and 
his son, Mehdi, had been imprisoned in Evin. 
Mehdi was allegedly a mediator in Hashemi-Raf- 
sanjani's dealings with the United States. [4/11 
FBIS] 

Christian leaders, led by Patriarch Nasrallah 
Butrus Sfayr, decided to open a dialogue with 
President Hrawi in an effort to isolate Gen. Awn. 
[3/31 NYT] 

Mar. 30: At least 30 people died when intense 
fighting in east Beirut and Qulay'at shattered a 3 
March Christian cease-fire. 

In West Beirut, a Polish diplomat and his wife 
were shot. [3/31 WP] 

Mar. 31: The Revolutionary Action Organization 
of the Arab Resistance Front said it was responsi- 
ble for the attack on the Polish diplomat and his 
wife as a warning that Poland should not assist in 
the transport of Soviet Jews to Israel. [4/1 WP] 
Apr. 1: Lebanese Forces and Awn troops agreed to 
a truce. The Lebanese Forces controlled the ports 
of Beirut, Juniyab, and Byblos, and all air fields. 
Gen Awn was reported to have sent letters to the 
Saudi Arabian, Algerian, and Moroccan govern- 
ments urging them to find a peace arrangement 
acceptable to all parties. [4/2 FBIS, 4/3 FT] 

Apr. 2: The New York Times reported that the PLO 
had completed rebuilding its military forces in 
Lebanon. The 8,000 fighters forced out by the 1982 
Israeli invasion had over the years been replaced 
by 11,000 fighters. [4/2 NYT] 

Apr. 3: Lebanese Forces commander Jaja said the 
way to end the civil war was for all warring factions 
to recognize President Hrawi and consider the Taif 
agreements a ‘‘gateway’’ to a settlement. [4/4 WP] 
Apr. 4: Lebanese Forces commander Jaja volun- 
teered to surrender to President Hrawi's govern- 
ment and turn over barracks to commander in chief 
Emile Labhud. He called on Gen. Awn to do the 
same. [4/5 FT] 

Israeli planes bombed al-Rashidiyya near Tyre. 

[4/5 FBIS] 
Apr. 7: In four different statements enclosed in 
identical envelopes, four groups claimed they were 
attempting to obtain the release of hostages in 
response to Libya Col. Muammar Qadhafi's 4 April 
call to Muslims to release their hostages, especially 
Jacqueline Valente, a French citizen. The preced- 
ing day, three other groups issued similar state- 
ments. [4/9 FBIS] 

One day after saying it would release three 
French hostages seized in 1988, the FRC called on 
abductors to release Swiss Red Cross workers Elio 
Erriquez and Emmanuel Christen who were kid- 
napped in October 1989 in Sidon. The FRC prom- 
ised ‘‘moral and material guarantees'' to a party 
Chosen by the kidnappers. [4/8 NYT] 

The Red Cross said it had no reason to believe 
the authenticity of a threat made by the Action 
Organization to kill one of the Swiss hostages 
unless Hussein Ali al-Hariri was released from a 
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Swiss prison where he was jailed on charges of 
attempted hijacking and murder. [4/9 FBIS] 

Apr. 9: Belgian and FRC representatives met in 
Mar Ilyas to discuss swapping Nasir Sa‘id, an FRC 
member imprisoned for life in Belgium for bombing 
a synagogue, and four Belgians kidnapped in 1987 
with Jacqueline Valente. [4/10 NYT] 


Apr. 10: In Beirut, the FRC released Jacqueline’ 


Valente, Fernand Houtekins, and their daughter 
Sophie-Liberté who was born in captivity. The 
release was reported to be part of a Libyan-French 
deal involving the release of three Mirage fighters 
to Libya and better relations. [4/11 WP, NYT] 
Apr. 11: The Tehran Times applauded the release 
of the three hostages the day before and called for 
the release of all other hostages of all nationalities. 
[4/11 FBIS] 

Le Figaro reported that the two adult hostages 
released 10 April and their colleagues still held 
captive had been kidnapped off the coast of Sidon 
by Libyans in a gunboat and later turned over to 
the FRC. Initial reports said they had been kid- 
napped off the Gazan coast. Questions arose over 
how long the captives had been held when a 
relative of Jacqueline Valente said Sophie-Liberté 
would soon celebrate her fourth birthday. The 
kidnapping reportedly took place in November 
1987. [4/12 NYT] i 
Apr. 15: Israeli forces reportedly sank a dinghy 
carrying Palestinian guerrillas attempting to enter 
northern Israel. [4/14 NYT] 


Libya 
See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Lebanon, Sudan 


1990 

Jan. 23: At the Frankfurt airport, West German 
authorities detained and searched a Libyan Air- 
lines plane because they suspected that weapons 
were on board. Three crew members, ‘‘presumably 
security men," were found to have weapons. [1/25 
FBIS] 

Mar. 6: US officials said that in 1989, Libya re- 
newed its production of mustard gas and had 
stepped up efforts to attain full production at the 
Rabta plant. US intelligence speculated that Libya 
might also be producing Sarin, a nerve gas. [3/7 
NYT] 


Mar. 7: The government reiterated previous deni- 
als that it was manufacturing chemical weapons. A 
US State Department spokesman confirmed dis- 
agreement between the United States and West 
Germany over how best to confront Libya over the 
matter. The West Germans proposed international 
inspection and the United States proposed the 
destruction of the plant. [3/8 NYT] 

The Financial Times reported that Transporta- 
tion Minister Mubarak al-Shamekh resigned citing 
corruption in sections of the department. [3/7 FT] 


Mar. 14: The Rabta plant was reported on fire. US 
president George Bush denied any US involve- 
ment. [3/15 NYT] 

Mar. 15: A group called the Libyan Army's Pan- 
Arab Wing Organization claimed responsibility for 
the Rabta fire. The group ‘‘denounced the role of 
the FRG” and said it attempted to destroy the plant 
after learning that chemical and nuclear materials 
were being manufactured there. 

In Tripoli, Libyans marched on the West Ger- 
man embassy. [3/15 FBIS] 

Bush administration officials said the fire damage 
to the Rabta plant was extensive and that substan- 
tial foreign assistance would be needed to get it 
back into production. At least two people were 
reported to have died in the fire. [3/16 WP] 

Mar. 19: Abd al-Rahman Shalqam, Libya’s ambas- 
sador to Rome, said there had been no casualties in 
the Rabta fire, that the fire was a case of sabotage, 
and that the United States, Israel, and West Ger- 
many were suspects. Some US intelligence sources 
said five workers had been arrested in connection 
with the incident. [3/20 FBIS, WP] 

Mar. 20: Reportedly in retaliation for information 
leaks regarding the Rabta plant, the government 
suspended payments to West German businesses 
and prohibited West German imports. (3/21 FT] 

The Financial Times reported that France had 
released three Mirage fighter jets to Tripoli in 
defiance of the 1986 European embargo. [3/20 
FBIS] 

Mar. 22: Czechoslovakian president Vaclav Havel 
said the country's old communist government had 
shipped 1,000 tons of Semtex explosives to Libya 
where they were passed on to terrorist 
organizations.[3/23 NYT] 

Mar. 24: Egyptian president Husni Mubarak told 
Col. Qadhafi that US president Bush had assured 
him that the United States was not behind the 
Rabta fire. [3/27 WP] . 

Mar. 25: The Washington Post reported Libyan 
dissidents as saying that Col. Qadhafi had staged 
the fire at Rabta because he feared a US military 
strike. [3/25 WP] 

Mar. 26: Chad accused Libya of attacking its 
forces along the border with Sudan's Dafur Prov- 
ince. Sudan was accused of complicity. [3/27 FBIS] 
Mar. 30: US officials said they believed the Rabta 
plant might still be functioning and that the fire was 
staged by Col. Qadhafi to ward off a possible US 
attack or regular international inspection. [3/31 
NYT] 

Apr. 1: The Jordan Times reported that in a state- 
ment dated 25 March, the Islamic Army for the 
Liberation of Palestine threatened to attack 173 US 
companies in the Gulf and assassinate US person- 
alities in. reponse to ‘‘Washington’s threats” 
against the Rabta plant. [4/2 FBIS] 

Apr. 4: Col. Qadhafi called on Muslims of the 
world to release hostages and prisoners of con- 
science in honor of Ramadan. He specifically men- 
tioned French hostage Jacqueline Valente and her 


family who were taken captive in 1987 while sailing 
in the Mediterranean. (See Lebanon.) [4/4 FBIS] 
Apr. 6: US intelligence officials said that satellite 
photos revealed that parts of the Rabta plant had 
been painted black to make it appear scorched. [4/7 
WP] 


Morocco 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1990 


Jan. 18: King Hassan II appointed 10 former 
Polisario members to the Royal Consultative Coun- 
cil for Saharan Affairs. Muhammad Ali Admi, or 
Omar Hadrami, was also appointed governor at the 
central administration of the Interior Department, 
and Noureddine Nellali was appointed counsellor 
at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Cooperation. 
[1/23 FBIS] 

Feb. 13: In Kenitra, the Court of First Instance 
sentenced members of the Justice and Charity 
Association to assorted prison terms for creating 
an illegal association and illegal assembly. The 
defendants were acquitted of undermining Islam. 
[2/21 FBIS] 

Feb. 14: Human rights groups said arbitrary arrests 
and torture were widespread in Morocco. [2/15 


Apr. 10: Agreement was reached on the restructur- 
ing of foreign bank debts. [4/11 FT] 


Oman 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 
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Jan. 24: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Poland. [1/26 FBIS] 


Pakistan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan 
1990 


Jan. 23: In New Delhi, Indian foreign minister I.K. 
Gujral warned Pakistani foreign minister Sahabza- 
dah Yaqub Khan against Pakistani assistance to 
Indian Kashmiris rebelling against Indian rule. 
Khan denied allegations of Pakistani involvement 
in *'terrorist activities" in Kashmir. [1/24 FT] 
Jan. 21: Sardar Muhammad Ibrahim, leader of the 
Azad Jammu Kashmir People's Party, announced 
his plans to form a commando force to assist 
Muslims in Indian Kashmir. [1/22 FBIS] 

Jan. 25: Sikander Hayat Khan, prime minister of 
Kashmir, said about 5,000 men and boys had 
unsuccessfully attempted to cross into Indian 
Kashmir. [1/27 NYT] 
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Jan. 26: At a public rally in Karachi, Mian Nawaz 
Sharif, Punjab chief minister and head of the Is- 
lamic Democratic Alliance, attacked Prime Minis- 
ter Benazir Bhutto for ‘‘inaction’’ in regard to 
events in Indian Kashmir. [1/29 FBIS] 

In Muzaffarabad, several thousand demonstra- 

tors protested the situation in Indian Kashmir. In 
Islamabad, members of the Pakistan People's Party 
(PPP) marched on the office of the United Nations 
cease-fire observers. [1/27 NYT] 
Jan. 28: Yusuf Raza Gilani was appointed minister 
of housing and works, Qasim Ali Shah became 
minister of tourism and Muhammad Hanif Khan 
was appointed minister of northern areas, states, 
frontier regions, and Kashmir affairs. [1/31 FBIS] 
Jan. 30: Foreign Minister Yaqub Khan said Paki- 
stan did not want war with India but that it would 
support the Kashmir people's right to self-determi- 
nation. Yaqub Khan denied Indian allegations that 
Pakistan was responsible for fomenting rebellion in 
Kashmir. [1/31 FT] 

In Muzaffarabad, one person was killed and 
three injured in a bomb explosion at a bus station. 
In Hyderabad, 10 people died in Sindhi-Muhajir 
violence. [1/31 FBIS] 

Jan. 31: The Indian government accused Pakistan 
of ‘‘direct incitement to subversion, violence and 
terrorism" in Jammu and Kashmir. [2/1 NYT] 
Feb. 5: In Karachi, PPP supporters allegedly shot 
and killed three Muhajirs. According to an Agence 
France-Presse report, 80 Muhajir Qaumi Move- 
ment (MQM) members had been kidnapped by PPP 
members in preceding weeks. [2/7 FBIS] 

Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi, head of the Combined 
Opposition Parties, accused Prime Minister 
Bhutto, of lacking seriousness in regard to settling 
the Kashmir issue with the Indian government. [2/5 
FBIS] 

Feb. 5: Pakistanis observed a nationwide strike in 
solidarity with Kashmiris rebelling against Indian 
rule. Near Arifput, two were killed when demon- 
strators crossed the border with India and Indian 
troops opened fire. [2/6 WP] 

Feb. 7: In Karachi, at least 44 people died in 
anti-government rioting led by the MQM which had 
called a general strike. [2/8 FBIS] 

Feb. 11: At least 18 abducted PPP activists and 9 
abducted MQM activists were exchanged. [2/13 
FBIS] 

Feb. 12: Indian troops killed six people when 
protesters crossed the border near Chakkoti. [2/12 
FBIS] 

Feb. 17: According to the Nation (Lahore), com- 
mandos assassinated Baloch Khan, a former min- 
ister under the shah of Iran, in Taftan on the 
Pakistan-Iran border 15 February. [2/21 FBIS] 
Feb. 18: A Pakistani soldier was wounded in the leg 
during an exchange of fire with Indian troops on the 
cease-fire line in Kashmir. [2/21 WP] 

Feb. 21: In Islamabad, French president François 
Mitterrand announced that France would provide a 
nuclear power plant to Pakistan. [2/22 WP] 
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Feb. 22: In Jhang, unidentified gunmen assassi- 
nated Maulana Haq Nawaz Jhangvi, a 32-year-old 
Sunni Muslim scholar. At least one person died in 
rioting that ensued. Jhangvi was reportedly known 
for his anti-Shi'i views. [2/23 FBIS] 

Feb. 25: The Sind provincial assembly elected 
Aftab Shabaan Mirani to replace chief minister 
Syed Qaim Ali Shah who resigned the preceding 
day following charges that the government could 
not maintain law and order in the province. At least 
70 people were reported to have died in fighting 
between PPP and MQM followers in Karachi. The 
MQM boycotted the vote for Shah's successor. 
[2/26 FT, FBIS] 

Mar. 13: Prime Minister Bhutto traveled to Muzaf- 
farabad to address the Jammu and Kashmir Legis- 
lative Assembly and Council to express support for 
Kashmiris in India. [3/13 FBIS] 

Indian prime minister V.P. Singh warned Paki- 
stan that India was ‘‘able and willing" to use 
military means to maintain unity. [3/14 FT] 

Mar. 14: Islamabad radio cited an Associated Press 
of Pakistan report that 10 people died in an ex- 
change of fire between opponents of the Iranian 
government and Pakistan border troops at Mulla 
Chah the preceding day. [3/14, 3/13 FBIS] 

Mar. 20: Hundreds of Kashmiris from Indian were 
reported to have fled to Pakistani Kashmir and 
Jammu. [3/23 FBIS] 

Mar. 22: Opposition leader Jatoi said the opposi- 
tion parties would challenge Prime Minister Bhut- 
to's position in the High Court. The action was to 
be based on an amendment to the constitution 
made by former president Zia ul-Haq that expired 
20 March and supposedly allowed the president to 
appoint a prime minister. The opposition con- 
tended that Bhutto had therefore lost her creden- 
tials and had to face reelection. [3/23 FBIS] 

Mar. 26: Authorities released 111 Indian fishermen 
arrested for straying into Pakistani waters. [3/27 
FBIS] 

Chowdhury Anwarul Haq assumed his duties as 
adviser to Prime Minister Bhutto with the rank of 
federal minister. [3/28 FBIS] 

Mar. 27: Muhajir and Sindhi violence erupted again 
in Hyderabad. Three people were killed by snipers. 
[3/28 FBIS] 

Apr. 3: Four people died in a bomb explosion at a 
fruit market in Lahore. [4/4 FBIS] 

Apr. 8: In Karachi, three days of PPP and MOM 
violence left at least 13 people dead. MQM leader 
Altaf Hussain went on a hunger strike protesting 
the lack of government protection. [4/9 FBIS] 
Apr. 10: In Sindh Province, four people died in 
MQM-PPP violence and three other deaths were 
reported elsewhere. [4/11 FBIS] 

Hundreds of MQM supporters were reported to 
have joined Altaf Hussain in his hunger strike. 
[4/10 FBIS] 

Apr. 11: Najib Ahmad, leader of the PPP's youth 
wing, the People's Student Federation, died from a 
gunshot wound received 6 April. [4/11 FBIS] 


Apr. 12: Tensions with India were reported high 
with both sides accusing the other of massing 
troops. [4/13 FBIS] 

Rashid Hussain Rabbani, president of the Kara- 
chi PPP, began a hunger strike along with six PPP 
members protesting the killing of Najib Ahmad. 
[4/12 FBIS] 

Apr. 13: The Foreign Office denied a Washington 
Post report that the government had agreed to 
establish secret contacts with Israel and had con- 
cluded some trade and defense deals. [4/13 FBIS] 


Qatar 


See also, Petroleum Affairs 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Iran, Lebanon . 


1990 

Feb. 1: Three Saudi Arabian diplomats were assas- 
sinated in Bangkok. [2/2 FBIS] 

Feb. 22: The New York Times reported Saudi 
Arabian officials as saying they suspected Iran of 
being responsible for the killing of the three diplo- 
mats in Bangkok as well as a number of other 
attacks against Saudi representatives. [2/22 NYT] 
Apr. 10: Interior Minister Prince Nayif Bin Abd 
al-Aziz said the two-year-old quota system for 
pilgrims would remain in effect for the 1990 hajj. 
[4/12 FBIS] 


South Yemen 


See also, Yemen 


1990 
Feb. 20: The Council of Ministers approved th 
establishment of diplomatic relations with Ireland 
and Iceland. [2/28 FBIS] 

Mar. 22: In Mukalla, students demonstrated 
against co-education and demanded more religious 
instruction and an end to the compulsory teaching 
of Marxism. [3/27 FBIS] 

Mar. 24: In Mukalla soldiers opened fire on dem- 
onstrating ‘‘Islamic students.” [3/27 FBIS] 

Apr. 8: The government released Aydarus Ham- 
mud and Husayn Ziban and Fatimah al-Muham- 
madi and others accused of connections with se- 
curity organs in the Yemen Arab Republic. [4/11 
FBIS] 


Sudan 
See also, Egypt, Libya 
1990 


Jan. 16: The Sudanese People's Liberation Move- 
ment and Army (SPLM/SPLA) claimed that its 


fighters had captured Morobo, near the Zairean 
border, the preceding day. SPLA radio reported 
that Morobo was the third major garrison captured 
in the previous 10 days in Western Equatoria. [1/17 
FBIS] 

Jan. 18: The Kala, or Kijju garrison, fell to the 
SPLA. [1/19 FBIS] 

The SPLA claimed to have captured the garrison 
town of Tore in Western Equatoria. [1/22 FBIS] 
Jan. 19: The SPLA claimed to have captured the 
garrison of Laoza, on the Zairean border. [1/23 
FBIS] 

Jan. 20: The SPLA announced that it had captured 
the garrison of Lanya. [1/23 FBIS] 

Jan. 21: The SPLA attacked Juba. [1/23 FBIS] 
Jan. 22: According to SPLA radio, rebel forces 
captured the Umm Dawrayn garrison in south 
Kordofan. [1/26 FBIS] 

Jan. 24: “A responsible source" was reported as 
saying that government forces had repelled the 
rebel siege of Yei and that the situation in Juba was 
**quite normal.” (1/25 FBIS] 

Ali Shummu, the minister of culture and infor- 
mation, announced that the government had autho- 
rized the resumption of relief airlifts to areas under 
rebel control. [1/31 FBIS] 

Jan. 25: The New York Times reported that relief 
efforts in Sudan were being further hampered by 
the government's denial of work and travel permits 
for the interior. Relief workers' two-way radios 
were also reported confiscated. [1/25 NYT] 

Jan. 26: SPLA radio reported that Lt. Gen. Ishaq 
Ibrahim Umar, the government's army chief of 
staff, had submitted his resignation. The govern- 
ment was reportedly denying such an action. [1/29 
FBIS] 

Red Cross director Francis Junod said the gov- 
ernment had restricted his agency's planes to flying 
only into Juba. At least 16 people were reported to 
have died in the rebels bombardments of the city 
and an estimated 200,000 displaced people were 
reported inside the town. [1/26 FBIS] 

Jan. 29: The government and the SPLA agreed to a 
12-hour cease-fire to allow for a United Nations 
evacuation flight from Juba. [2/1 NYT] 

Omdurman radio reported that government 
forces controlled the Kagwada area. [1/30 FBIS] 
Feb. 1: Chief Justice Kamil Ali Lutfi overturned a 
decision to amputate 12 prisoners' limbs as punish- 
ment for their crimes. Other cases involving sharia 
were also reported being reviewed. [2/4 NYT] 

The New York Times reported that almost all 
Western relief workers had evacuated Juba be- 
cause of indiscriminate shelling by rebel forces and 
SPLA threats to attack the town. Government 
soldiers, also fearful of an attack, were reported to 
have laid mines around the town to prevent peas- 
ants from leaving in hope that the rebels would not 
attack if a large number of civilians remained there. 
À number of men were reported shot by govern- 
ment troops while trying to leave. [2/1 NYT] 
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The government refused to allow a food relief 
flight to land in Juba. [2/5 FBIS] 

The government claimed to have cleared rebels 
from Yei and to have taken the Lanya area. [2/2 
FBIS] 

Feb. 8: The SPLA released a statement explaining 
that the 2 February kidnapping of Christine Paarl 
and Martin Robert, members of Medecins Sans 
Frontiers, was a mistake. They were abducted in 
Malakal. [2/8, 2/14 FBIS] 

Feb. 9: The government released 36 political pris- 
oners including Communist Party leader Muham- 
mad Ibrahim Nuqd, former finance minister Bashir 
Umar, and former industry minister Abd al-Rasul 
al-Nur. [2/12 FBIS] 

Feb. 10: Prime Minister Umar Hassan Ahmad 
al-Bashir appointed Staff Colonel Salah al-Din Mu- 
hammad Ahmad Karrar to the Council of Minis- 
ters. [2/16 FBIS] 

Feb. 16: SPLA radio reported that its forces over- 
ran the garrison of Toroji in southern Kordofan on 
14 February and the Bazia garrison in Bahr al- 
Ghazal on 22 January. [2/20 FBIS] 

Feb. 19: The government claimed its forces de- 
stroyed a rebel camp in Miyang. [2/21 FBIS] 

Feb. 24: The SPLA and Umma Party issued a joint 
communique pledging cooperation to overthrow 
the government. [2/28 FBIS] 

Feb. 26: The government claimed that in the span 
of a ‘‘few days," an estimated 21,850 Ethiopian 
refugees had entered Sudan fleeing war and 
drought. [2/28 FBIS] 

Feb. 27: The International Monetary Fund warned 
the government that it had until 15 July to take 
action to settle its arrears. [3/1 FT] 

Mar. 1: Sudanese authorities released British jour- 
nalist Julian Ozanne after detaining him for eight 
days. Ozanne worked for the Financial Times and 
the Sunday Correspondent and was said to have 
documents in his possession from jailed political 
prisoners. (3/2, 3/3 FBIS] 

Mar. 3: Gen. Bashir announced that an agreement 
for integration with Libya had been reached. The 
pact called for a political, economic, and security 
merger in four years. [3/5 FT, 3/6, 3/8 FBIS] 
Mar. 4: The army claimed to have repulsed a rebel 
attack on Yei. [3/12 FBIS] 

Mar. 8: A US Agency for International Develop- 
ment spokesman announced that effective 28 Feb- 
ruary, the US government banned new aid to 
Khartoum because the Bashir government had 
failed to implement a democratic government. The 
ban did not apply to humanitarian assistance. [3/9 
FT] 


Mar. 10: The Sudan News Agency (SUNA) re- 
ported that 21 trade unionists detained since the 
June 1989 coup had been released. [3/15 FBIS] 

Gen. Bashir issued a decree for the creation of a 
Consultative Council attached to the Political Com- 
mittee of the Revolution Command Council. [3/16 
FBIS] 
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Mar. 12: The government said it was in ‘‘complete 
control” of Bahr al-Ghazal, including Wau, after a 
rebel attack there. [3/15 FBIS] 

Mar. 13: SUNA reported that 69 people died in 
fighting between Arab and Fur tribes in western 
Darfur the preceding week. [3/15 FBIS] 

Mar. 15: Gen. Bashir decreed the formation of the 
Economic Committee’s Consultative Council. 
[3/22 FBIS] 

Mar. 16: Juba came under rebel artillery fire. [3/21 
FBIS] 

Mar. 17: Africa Watch, a human rights observer 
group, said repression under the Bashir junta sur- 
passed that of the actions of the military rule of 
Jaafar al-Numayri. The report said the government 
had created the Islamic Security, or the Security of 
the Revolution, to intimidate and torture its oppo- 
nents. The group was reported controlled by hard- 
line members of the National Islamic Front. [3/18 


Rebels stalled the resumption of relief flights 
because they wanted a larger share of the aid. [3/19 
FT] 

Mar. 19: The government captured Rumbek. [3/21 
FBIS] 

Mar. 21: A government official estimated there 
were 22,000 Chadian refugees in Darfur Province. 
[3/22 FBIS] 

Mar. 25: A seminar on introducing a federal system 
in Sudan issued its recommendations. [4/3 FBIS] 
Mar. 26: The British Broadcasting Corporation 
reported that approximately 50 people associated 
with the Umma Party had been arrested in relation 
to what was believed to be a coup attempt 25-26 
March. Twenty-one senior army officers were 
among the 50. [3/28 FBIS] 

Mar. 27: Authorities released Hamzah al-Hindawi, 
an Egyptian reporter working for Reuters, after 
detaining him for five days. [3/28 FBIS] 

Mar. 28: Omdurman radio reported that France 
had decided to cancel Sudan's debts and the inter- 
est on the debt. [4/3 FBIS] 

Mar. 31: Gen. Bashir appointed Muddathir al- 
Tangari rector of Khartoum University and Abidin 
Muhammad Ali Salih deputy director. The princi- 
pals and deputies of almost all the universities were 
dismissed. [4/3 FBIS] 

Apr. 9: The Council of Ministers approved in 
principle a joint security pact with Uganda forbid- 
ding each other's territory from being used for 
hostile action against the other. [4/11 FBIS] 

Apr. 10: Gen. Bashir announced four new cabinet 
appointments: Muhammad Khawjali Salihin, cul- 
ture and information, Abd al-Rahim Hamdi, fi- 
nance and economic planning; Abdullah Muham- 
mad Ahmad, education; Hussein Sulayman Abu 
Salih, housing and public works. [4/11 FBIS] 
Apr. 11: The Revolution Command Council and 
the Council of Ministers ratified the draft law for 
integration with Libya. [4/13 FBIS] 

Apr. 12: AFP reported that the government ac- 
cepted ''with reservations" a US proposal for 


peace. The plan was presented in March during a 
visit by Herman Cohen, assistant secretary of state 
for African affairs. [4/13 FBIS] 


Syria 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Iran, Iraq, Lebanon 


1990 

Jan. 24: The clandestine Lebanese Radio reported 
that three people had died in clashes between 
groups loyal to Mustafa al-Tajir, President Hafiz - 
al-Asad's nephew, and Shafiq Fayyad, a military 
intelligence official. [1/25 FBIS] 

Feb. 4: Al-Watan (Kuwait) reported that the Syrian 
leadership had allowed the establishment of an 
undisclosed number of new political parties. They 
allegedly included a Nasirite party and one ‘‘rep- 
resenting moderate Islamic trends.” [2/8 FBIS] 
Feb. 16: Radio Monte Carlo reported that the 
Council of Ministers had abolished the martial law 
regulations enacted in 1958-1961 with the excep- 
tion of crimes related to state security. [2/16 FBIS] 
Feb. 21: In Paris, the formation of the Syrian 
National Salvation Front was announced. The 
group opposes the government of President Asad. 
[2/22, 3/8 FBIS, 2/23 JP] i 
Mar. 4: President Asad issued a law establishing 
**behavioral courts” to investigate cases involving 
the conduct of workers subject to the Basic Law of 
Government Employes. [3/6 FBIS] 

Mar. 6: The New York Times reported that the 
number of Soviet advisers in Syria in 1988 was 
4,000 and in 1989 it was 3,000. [3/6 NYT] 

Mar. 8: President Asad reaffirmed his intention to 
continue to fight against Israel, calling it the ‘‘first 
beneficiary” of political changes in Eastern Eu- 
rope. [3/9 WP] 


Tunisia 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1990 

Jan. 24: An estimated 800 Islamists attacked the 
building of the governate in Sidi Bu-Zayd. [1/25 
FBIS] 

Jan. 28: Stone-throwing demonstrators attacked a 
government building in Nefta, south of Tunis. [1/30 
FBIS] 

Feb. 22: For the third consecutive day, nationwide 
clashes broke out between Islamic students and 
police. [2/23 FBIS] . 

Feb. 24: Students held a nationwide strike to pro- 
test a police crackdown on protesting students. 
The disturbances reportedly began over a plan to 
move a theology institute in Safagis to a new 
location. The students also called for the reinstate- 
ment of ‘‘sacked colleagues.” [2/26 FBIS] 


Feb. 27: Ali Laaridh, spokesman of al-Nahda, was 
released after being arrested the preceding day for 
making statements hostile to the government. 

At Tunis University, 15 students were injured 
when police attempted to disperse '"'Islamic stu- 
dents" who were allegedly attempting to disrupt 
exams. [2/28 FBIS] 

Mar. 3: President Zine Abidine Ben Ali shuffled his 
government: 

Hamad Karoui, Prime Minister 

Ismail Khelil, Foreign Affairs 

Abdallah Kallel, National Defense 

Abdelhamid Escheikh, Interior 

Muhammad Ghannouchi, Economy and Finance 

Chadli Neffati, Justice 

Muhammad Jeri, Director of Presidential Office 

Habib Boulares, Private Adviser to the President 

Mustafa Nabli, Planning and Regional Develop- 
ment 

Nouri Zorgati, Agriculture 

Mustafa Bouaziz, State Properties 

Ahmad Friaa, Equipment and Housing 

Ahmad Smaoui, Transport 

Muhammad Jegham, Tourism and Handicrafts 

Sadok Rabah, Telecommunications 

Muhammad Charfi, Education, Higher Educa- 
tion, and Scientific Research 

Ahmad Khalid, Culture and Information 

Daly Jazi, Public Health 

Moncer Rouissi, Social Affairs 

Tahar Azaiz, Vocational Training and Employ- 
ment 

Hamouda Ben Slama, Youth and Childhood 

Muhammad Beji Hamda was appointed governor 

of the Central Bank. [3/5 FBIS] 
Mar. 26: Paris International radio reported that the 
"Muslim Fundamentalist Movement” and al- 
Nahda had threatened embassies of those who 
betray Islam and were “‘hostile’’ to the Palestin- 
jans: the United States, Turkey, the Netherlands, 
Yugoslavia, Japan. The Tunisian minister of edu- 
cation was also included in the list. [3/27 FBIS] 


Turkey 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Tunisia 


1990 

Jan. 25: In Igdir, Azeri Turks demonstrated in 
support of their brethren in the Soviet republic of 
Azerbaijan. [1/26 NYT] 

Jan. 28: In Istanbul, at least 8,000 demonstrators 
protested Soviet military actions in Azerbaijan. 
Some 50 people were arrested when some of the 
demonstrators clashed with police. The preceding 
day in Kars, an estimated 30,000 people demon- 
strated against Soviet actions. [1/29 FBIS] 

Jan. 29: The Social Democratic Populist Party 
(SDPP) reelected Erdal Inonu its leader. [1/29 
FBIS] 
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Jan. 30:Kazim Cakmakci, a traffic policeman, was 
shot dead in Istanbul. Dev-Sol reportedly claimed 
responsibility. [1/31 FBIS] 
Jan. 31: In Ankara, unidentified gunmen killed 
Muammar Aksoy, president of the the Turkish 
Law Institute. [2/1 FBIS] 
Feb. 3: The government declared the Greek consul 
general, Ilias Kilis, persona non grata after the 
Greek government declared Kemal Gur, the Turk- 
ish consul in Komotini, persona non grata follow- 
ing clashes between Christians and Muslims there 
and a war of words between the Greek and Turkish 
governments. [2/5 FBIS] 

Turkey began supplying electricity to the Soviet 
Union. [2/7 FBIS] 
Feb. 4: The Cyprus Mail reported that on 2 Febru- 
ary, the previously unknown Kurdish-Arab Front 
Against Turkey threatened to blow up the Ataturk 
dam. [2/5 FBIS] 
Feb. 5: The government expelled Davud Jahangiri, 
an Iranian student and employee at the Islamic 
Republic Cultural House in Ankara. [2/7 FBIS] 

European Community (EC) governments de- 
cided to delay negotiations with Turkey on its 
membership bid though the states said they did 
want closer relations with Turkey. [2/6 FT] 
Feb. 10: Authorities arrested an estimated 100 
members of the United Turkish Communist Party 
(UTCP). [2/21 FBIS] 
Feb. 11: Muzaffer Ilhan Erdost, a writer and chair- 
man of the Human Rights Association in Ankara, 
was detained because of a ''criminal offense” in 
the preface of one of his writings. [2/22 FBIS] 
Feb. 20: The Istanbul State Security Court acquit- 
ted three exiles who returned in September 1989 
and were charged with being officials of the UTCP: 
Erdal Talug, Ahmet Sardam, and Seref Yildiz. 
[2/21 FBIS] 
Feb. 21: Deputy Prime Minister Ali Bozer was 
appointed to replace Foreign Minister Mesut Yil- 
maz who resigned citing conditions not allowing 
him to continue in his post. [2/21 FBIS] 

Cumhuriyet reported that a group calling itself 
the Resistance Movement of the Union of Revolu- 
tionary Workers claimed responsibility for two 
bombs at the Turk-Is building in Ankara on 20 
February. The group accused the government and 
Turk-Is of responsibility for workers’ deaths in a 
mining disaster in Yeniceltek earlier in the month. 
[2/27 FBIS] 
Feb. 24: Dogancan Akyurek, a deputy and a 
founder of the Motherland Party (ANAP), resigned 
from the party because it no longer met his expec- 
tations. [2/26 FBIS] 
Feb. 27: US Senator Robert Dole shelved his 
resolution that called for designating 24 April a day 
of remembrance for the Armenian massacre of 
1915-1923. [2/28 WP] 
Mar. 1: The government lifted restrictions on US 
military activities imposed during the US congres- 
sional debates over the Armenian issue. [3/2 WP] 
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Mar. 7: Gunmen assassinated Hurriyet journalist 
Cetin Emec along with his driver in Ankara. A 
group called the Union of Turkish Islamic Com- 
mandos claimed responsibility. They said Emec 
was an ‘‘enemy of Islam.” [3/8 WP] 

Mar. 9: The Marxist-Leninist Armed Propaganda 
Union allegedly claimed responsibility for the mur- 
der of Cetin Emec. [3/12 FBIS] 

Mar. 11; In Istanbul, a 16-hour hostage incident 
ended when a swat team wounded a member of the 
Revolutionary Communist Party who was holding 
one person hostage. [3/13 FT] 

Mar. 12: Leaders of the ANAP, SDPP, and the 
True Path Party issued a joint statement against 
terrorist actions. [3/13 FBIS] 

Mar. 13: Security forces killed 14 separatists in 
Mardin's Savur District. (3/14 FBIS] 

Mar. 14: In Istanbul, Muhammad Reza Akhavan- 
Jam, a Mojahedin-e Khalq member, was reportedly 
assassinated. One report listed the victim as Mu- 
hammad Seyyed al-Mohaddesin and said he was 
"seriously wounded." An attempt was made on 
the life of another member Hoseyn Abedini. [3/20, 
3/22 FBIS-NES] 

Mar. 15: Security forces detained an estimated 300 
people in Nusaybin during. clashes resulting from 
incidents 13 March in Savur. [3/21 FBIS] 

Mar. 16: Tehran radio reported the suspension of 
Girisim, a monthly publication in opposition to 
*Turkey's secular regime." Its editor, Huseyin 
Okcu, was allegedly under investigation. The 
March edition called for establishing an Islamic 
government in Turkey. [3/20 FBIS] 

Mar. 17: The New York Times reported that some 
Turkish analysts worried that changes in Eastern 
Europe would diminish Turkey's importance to 
NATO. In an interview, President Turgut Ozal 
suggested that if Turkey's EC application was 
rejected, it would force Turkey into a closer rela- 
tionship with Islamic countries and encourage the 
spread of Islamism. [3/17 NYT] 

ANAP deputy Nazi Sabuncu resigned from the 
party. [3/19 FBIS] 

Mar. 18: Some 20,000 auto workers demonstrated 
in Istanbul against increasing terrorism and rising 
prices. [3/21 FBIS] 

Mar. 19: Gunaydin reported that security forces 
had arrested 15 members of a group calling for 
Turkey to become an Islamic state. Cemalettin 
Kaplan was the group's reported leader. [3/22 
FBIS] 

Ankara radio reported the dismissal of the mayor 
of Canakkale after he acted in a way that could be 
considered insulting to the president. [3/20 FBIS] 
Mar. 20: In Cizre, four Kurdish separatists died in 
clashes with security forces. [3/23 FT] 

Mar. 21: In Elazig's Palu district, gunmen executed 
nine senior employes of Etibank, the state mining 
agency. [3/23 FT, FBIS] 

Mar. 23: Milliyet reported the establishment of a 
joint Soviet-Turkish airline company, Greenair. 
[3/27 FBIS] 


Mar. 26: Ankara radio reported the establishment 
of the Resistance Party. [3/27 FBIS] 

Mar. 28: Finance and Customs Minister Ekrem 
Pakdemirli resigned because of disagreements over 
economic policy. [3/29 FT] 

Mar. 29: Adnan Kahveci was appointed finance 
and customs minister. [3/29 FBIS] 

Apr. 2: Leaders of the parties represented in the 
Turkish Grand National Assembly held a meeting 
on terrorism. [4/3 FBIS] 

Gunaydin reported that with the exception of the 
Kurdish Workers Party (PKK), the four major 
Kurdish parties had formed an "alliance." [4/9 
FBIS] 

Anatolia reported that security forces had un- 
covered a group called the Islamic Party of Kurdi- 
stan. [4/4 FBIS] 

Apr. 6: Haydar Kutlu and Nihat Sargin, leaders of 
the UTCP, began a hunger strike after a court 
rejected appeals for their release during their long- 
running trials. [4/9 FBIS] 

Apr. 9: The cabinet doubled sentences for con- 
victed PKK supporters and imposed strict curbs on 
the press. [4/11 FT] 

In Ovecek Village in Van, separatists killed five 
villagers. [4/11 FBIS] 

Apr. 10: The government introduced new measures 
to combat terrorism. [4/10 FBIS] 

In the Ortulu hamlet in Siirt, seven more civil- 

ians died in separatists actions. [4/12 FBIS] 
Apr. 11: The Journalists Association protested 
press restrictions imposed as part of the anti- 
terrorist measures. Under the regulations publish- 
ing houses could be closed without investigation 
for ''alleged untruthful reporting or commentary." 
[4/13 FBIS] 

In Oymakay Village in Hakkari, 21 Kurdish 
separatists were reported killed in four days of 
encounters with security forces. [4/9 FBIS, 4/11 
FBIS] 

Ninety-five people, largely separatists, were re- 
ported to have been killed in the southeast since 1 
March. [4/11 FBIS] 

Several people raided ANAP offices in the Um- 
raniye and Kucukcekmece districts of Istanbul. 
[4/12 FBIS] 

Hasan Celal, an ANAP deputy and contender for 
the party's leadership, attempted to fend off accu- 
sations that he had leaked the notes of an 18 
January meeting between President Ozal and US 
president George Bush. The Ankara State Security 
Court had indicted Sevkat Hande Mumcu, a for- 
eign ministry employee and Guzel’s alleged mis- 
tress, for stealing the minutes and passing them to 
Guzel who allegedly supplied them to Gunes. [4/11 
FBIS, 4/13 FBIS] 

Apr. 13: A new decree modified the emergency 
decrees of 10 April covering the press, deporta- 
tioris, and hampering security efforts. [4/16 FBIS] 
Apr. 14: In a village near Elazig, separatists killed 
four teachers and the wife of a teacher. [4/16 FBIS] 


UAE 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1990 

Feb. 4: Shaykh Sultan bin Muhammad al-Qasimi 
revoked his brother Abd al-Aziz’s right to succeed 
him as ruler of Sharja by removing him from his 
post as crown prince and deputy ruler. [2/6 FT] 
Feb. 22: The New York Times reported Arab offi- 
cials as saying that Iran continued to use the UAE, 
particularly Abu Dhabi and Dubai, as major bases 
for intelligence gathering and the recruitment of 
agents. [2/22 NYT] 

Mar. 3: President Zayid Bin Sultan al-Nuhayyan 
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appointed members to the National Federal Coun- 
cil. [3/8 FBIS] 

Mar. 31: Yugoslavia opened an embassy in Abu 
Dhabi. [4/4 FBIS] 


Yemen 
See also, Regional Affairs, Iraq 


1990 

Jan. 22: After their first joint meeting, the councils 
of ministers of the Yemen Arab Republic and the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen issued 
decisions made in regard to unity efforts. The 
councils agreed to the immediate release of all 
political prisoners. [1/23 FBIS] 

Feb. 1: President Ali Abdallah Salih returned from 
a week-long visit to the United States. [2/2 FBIS] 
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The Rushdie File 


Edited by LISA APPIGNANESI and SARA 
MAITLAND 

“This anthology of reviews, articles, essays, letters, and docu- 
ments offers a broad consideration of the many issues raised by 
The Satanic Verses' publication and subsequent banning in many 
countries. . . . It allows the major players in the controversy to 
speak for themselves, with interviews with and articles by Rushdie 
and with proclamations by the Ayatollah establishing the boundaries of the conflict. . . 
All tied together through a narration that allows each side of the issue to be heard, while 
the dispute builds to a climax.”— Booklist (American Library Association) 


4E Contemporary Issues in the Middle East 
284 pages, index Cloth $32.50 Paper $12.95 


Toward an Islamic Reformation 

Civil Liberties, Human Rights, and International Law 
ABDULLAHI AHMED AN-NA'IM 

Foreword by John Voll 


Working from the basic tenets established by Taha in his Second Message of Islam, An 
Na‘im demonstrates the ways in which reform can be established throughout Shari'a. 


Ez Contemporary Issues in the Middle East 
272 pages, index Cloth $29.95 


Israeli Pacifist 
The Life of Joseph Abileah 


ANTHONY G. BING 
Foreword by Yehudi Menuhin 


The first biography of a man who has worked some fifty years in Israel for reconciliation 
between Arab and Jew and, most recently, has been one of the main proponents for a 
confederation between Israel, Palestine, and Jordan. 


Syracuse Studies on Peace and Conflict Resolution 


216 pages, index Cloth $24.95 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
S uU 1600 Jamesville Avenue, Syracuse, New York 13244-5160 
(315) 443-2597 
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IRAN 


Encyclopaedia Iranica, vol. 2: Anama- 
ka—Atar al-Wozara, ed. by Ehsan Yar- 
shater. London and New York: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1987. 912 pages. $225.00. 


Reviewed by Roy P. Mottahedeh 


With the publication of its second volume, 
the Encyclopaedia Iranica maintains the re- 
markably high standard of its previous vol- 
ume, which established this encyclopedia as 
the foremost reference work on Iran ever 
produced and one of the premier reference 
works in the humanities published in our 
time. In this volume, as in the last, Professor 
Ehsan Yarshater has shown the same sound- 
ness of judgment in choosing authors and 
topics. He has also shown the same fearless 
impartiality in dealing with sensitive topics 
(see, for example, the article on ‘‘Arani’’ by 
Ervand Abrahamian and Bozorg Alavi). 

As in the previous volume, the Encyclo- 
paedia contains many excellent survey arti- 
cles, which could be small monographs in 
their own right: ‘‘Archaeology,’’ ‘‘Architec- 
ture," "Armor," “Army,” “Art in Iran,” 
and ‘‘Astrology and Astronomy.” These sur- 


Book Reviews 


veys are well done even when their subjects 
are somewhat outside the Iranian field, as in 
Franz Rosenthal's magisterial general article 
on Aramaic. While placing some emphasis on 
the relation of that language to Iranian lan- 
guages, this article would do great honor to 
any general book on Semitic languages. Of- 
ten, as in Brian Spooner's fine article on 
“Anthropology,” these surveys provide the 
only systematic bibliography available (to 
this reviewer's knowledge) on these subjects. 
Sometimes, when faced with survey articles 
that by their nature are somewhat shape- 
less—and, therefore, almost hopeless tasks— 
the authors have wisely chosen to emphasize 
areas in which they have special strengths, as 
Victor Danner has chosen to do in his article 
on *'Arabic Literature in Iran.” 

With so many articles worth describing, 
any selection will necessarily omit some of 
the finest work in volume 2. It is with sorrow 
that scholars find in this volume what are, 
presumably, the farewell appearances of 
those two great Iranists, Alessandro Bausani 
and Henry Corbin. Edmund Bosworth is the 
author of an astonishing number of articles, 
all meticulously done, some of which are on 
subjects such as ‘‘Arez,”’ the military review, 
which were totally neglected before Bos- 
worth wrote on them. Several of the bio- 
graphical articles offer interesting psycholog- 
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ical insights into their subjects, as does the 
outstanding article by Abbas Amanat on 
*Aqasi, Hajji Mirza.” The Encyclopaedia 
continues to have excellent geographical ar- 
ticles by European specialists—Marcel Ba- 
zin, Bernard Hourcade, Heinz Gaube, 
William B. Fisher, and others—which make 
this reviewer lament all the more severely the 
lack of North American specialists in this 
subject (with two or three notable excep- 
tions). 

Both the overall quality of the volume and 
of the articles personally written by the as- 
sistant editors attest to their extraordinary 
scholarship and dedication. Manouchehr 
Kasheff, for example, out of the limited ma- 
terials available, has constructed a magnifi- 
cent article on a subject virtually never 
treated before: ‘‘Anjoman-e Zartostian."' 
Prods Oktor Skjaervg shows the astonishing 
breadth of his learning in such articles as 
“Asoka III: The Legend of Asoka and the 
Founding of Khotan,” and “Asa H: Old 
Persian Arta." The third assistant editor, A. 
Shapur Shahbazi, has created remarkable 
syntheses of widely scattered materials in 
excellent articles on the horse in pre-Islamic 
Iran (Asb I) and on pre-Islamic Iranian 
armies (Army I). 

All in all, the Encyclopaedia Iranica con- 
tinues to be a bravura performance. 


Roy P. Mottahedeh is professor of Islamic 
history at Harvard University. 


In the Name of God: The Khomeini Dec- 
ade, by Robin Wright. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1989. 215 pages. Chron. to p. 258. 
Notes to p. 268. Bibl. to p. 276. Index to p. 
284. $19.95. 


Reviewed by John K. Cooley 


Robin Wright here continues the admirable 
work in her earlier Sacred Rage: The Wrath 
of Militant Islam and her exhaustive, colorful 
reporting from Iran and about it in the New 
Yorker magazine, which won her a National 
Magazine Award for 1989. 


In the Name of God moves the author 
forward from often brilliant reporting—in 
print, broadcast, and in Sacred Rage—on the 
Shi'i revolutionaries in Lebanon and the 
Gulf. Much more so than the earlier one, this 
book brings an analysis of a central theme: 
the efforts of the late Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini and his supporters to consolidate 
their theocratic rule in Iran and to spread 
their militant message far beyond its borders. 

An alphabetized cast of characters at the 
outset helps the general reader and may serve 
the specialist as well. A prologue contrasts 
the author's impressions during a 1988 visit, 
nearly at the end of the eight-year Iran-Iraq 
war, with the Iran she knew as a visitor, both 
before and shortly after the shah's fall in 
1979. 

She cautions against facile assumptions of 
expertise, even by those who have lived 
longer in Iran than she has. An Asian diplo- 
mat shares with her the advice he received 
before his posting to Tehran: '*Most of our 
intelligence reporting has been wrong all 
along and not just since the revolution . . . . 
None of us understands the Iranians” (p. 21). 

Near the book's opening are the tumultu- 
ous scenes of Khomeini's triumphal return in 
1979, following the shah's ignominious depar- 
ture. There are concise but perceptive expla- 
nations of the historical antecedents of both 
Khomeini and the Pahlavis. Wright lucidly 
describes the formation of the integrist Shi'i 
ideology of Khomeini and his followers in the 
classrooms of Qum and the Shi'i centers of 
religious learning outside Iran such as Kar- 
bala and Najaf in Iraq. The book next ad- 
dresses the interplay of Shi'i militancy and 
martyrdom with American political errors, 
incomprehension, and frustration in the 
1979-1981 Tehran embassy crisis. She ana- 
lyzes with care—although perhaps with not 
the detail an Iranian specialist might want— 
the reasons for the fall of the more cautious 
or Western-minded of Khomeini's original 
group—Mehdi Bazargan and Abol Hassan 
Bani Sadr, for example. 

The next chapters detail convolutions of 
the Gulf War, concentrating on its impact on 
Iran. Continuing failures of US policy and 
strategy, leading to the terrorist outrages 


under the influence of the Iranians and the 
Hizballah movement, which forced the 
Americans out of Lebanon, are well related. 
The author concludes that the outside 
world's rejection and the internal turmoil that 
followed Khomeini's death have created a 
situation where '*... the revolution could 
still turn in any of several directions ... 
Khomeini launched the revolution and left his 
mark; it will be up to his successors to 
determine whether the Islamic Republic sur- 
vives" (pp. 214-15). 


John K. Cooley, formerly Christian Science 
Monitor Mideast correspondent, has been on 
the staff of ABC News since 1981. He has 
written widely on the Middle East and North 
Africa, including a forthcoming book on Iran 
and the United States since the shah's fall, to 
be published by Pergamon Press. 


Social Origins of the Iranian Revolution, 
by Misagh Parsa. New Brunswick, NJ and 
London: Rutgers University Press, 1989. xiii 
+ 315 pages. Notes to p. 326. Bibl. to p. 334. 
Index to p. 348. $40.00. 


Reviewed by Mohammad H. Faghfoory 


In this insightful and thought-provoking 
book, Misagh Parsa challenges all previous 
theories on the Iranian Revolution, develops 
a structural theory of revolution, and demon- 
strates its applicability to Iran. He analyzes 
the relations between the state's economic 
policies and social conflicts, focuses on the 
capacity of different classes to undertake 
collective action, and illustrates the impor- 
tant role of the state and social classes in 
generating social revolution. 

According to the author's theory, a high 
level of state intervention in capital accumu- 
lation and allocation, in combination with a 
high level of political consolidation, generate 
revolutionary conflict. He demonstrates that 
in Iran, the process of state control over 
accumulation and allocation of capital in the 
1970s undermined market forces and politi- 
cized capital accumulation. The state con- 
trolled all sources of wealth and became the 
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sole economic actor. It favored large and 
modern enterprises to the disadvantage of the 
bazaaris and the workers. These policies 
revealed that the state served the interests.of 
particular classes and not those of society. 
Consequently, the state became structurally 
vulnerable to challenge and attack. More- 
over, because of the state's total dependence 
on oil revenues and the world market price, a 
crisis of revenue absorption emerged and led 
to a high rate of inflation. 

The state's efforts to control inflation 
through an anti-profiteering campaign re- 
sulted in a conflict with the bazaar. When 
repression was reduced in early 1978, the 
bazaar began mobilization and, by using 
mosque networks, forced the government to 
retreat and proclaim a period of liberaliza- 
tion. The new liberalized environment facil- 
itated the collective action by industrial 
workers, white-collar employees, and pro- 
fessionals, all of whom had been adversely 
affected by the government's economic pol- 
icies. The mobilization and collective ac- 
tions of these classes and their coalition with 
others resulted in revolution. Hence, in 1978, 
as in earlier conflicts, Parsa observes, neither 
the ulama nor the modern middle class or 
professionals played the leading role. Rather, 
bazaaris, who were neither the products of 
modern economic development nor an up- 
rooted class that had experienced anomie as 
a result of modernization, played the leading 
role. Bazaari mobilization and collective ac- 
tion was the most important factor in bringing 
down the monarchy because these merchants 
had their own resources, organizations, and 
interests in opposing the Pahlavi regime and 
the capability to form coalitions with other 
social classes. When such bazaari activists as 
Haji Mahmoud Maniyan and Abolghasen 
Lebaschi began their political activities and 
mobilized against the government in early 
1977, the clergy had not yet become involved 
in the conflict (pp. 108—9). 

The reader will find this study impressive 
and illuminating in its theoretical framework, 
clarity of arguments, new information, and 
source materials, regardless of whether the 
reader fully agrees with the author's concep- 
tual and theoretical framework. Only a few 
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minor factual errors in the text are worth 
mentioning. Mulla Shams ed-Din Qanatabadi 
was the actual founder and leader of the 
Mujahidin-i Islam in the 1950s and Ayatullah 
Sayyid Abul-Qasim Kashani was acknowl- 
edged only as the nominal leader of this group 
(p. 64). It was Ayatullah Haj Sayyid Reza 
Zanjani (not his brother Haj Sayyid Abolfazl) 
who was an ally of Musaddiq. Ali Akbar Hash- 
emi-Rafsanjani was not a member of the Muja- 
hidin-i Khalq, and Shaikh Sadeq Khalkhali is a 
hujjat al-Islam, not an ayatullah. Often mar- 
Ja'a-i taqlid (sing.) rather than maraji’i taqlid 
(plur.) has been used to denote grand ayatul- 
lahs and sources of emulation. Some names, 
such as General Varahram and Torbat Haidar- 
iyeh, have been misspelled. 

These minor errors notwithstanding, Par- 
sa's book is an excellent addition to the 
literature on the Iranian Revolution. It offers 
insight and lucidity of presentation and suc- 
ceeds in answering many unexplored ques- 
tions about the stages and processes of the 
most important event in contemporary Ira- 
nian history. 


Mohammad H. Faghfoory is the author of 
Ulama-State Relations in Iran: 1921—1941, 
and a forthcoming political biography of 
Ayatullah Kashani. 


The United States and Iran, 1946-51: The 
Diplomacy of Neglect, by James F. Goode. 
New York: St. Martin's Press, 1989. xii + 
111 pages. Notes to p. 144. Bibl. Essay to p. 
155. Index to p. 161. $39.95. 


Reviewed by Michael P. Zirinsky 


James F. Goode has produced a slim volume 
in an attempt to fill a gap in the literature of 
US relations with Iran. He suggests that the 
"consistent character” of those relations be- 
fore 1979 was that ‘‘American envoys and 
military representatives displayed little 
knowledge or understanding of people and 
developments outside the narrow court circle 
in Tehran" (p. viii). This situation, he be- 
lieves, developed quietly in the years be- 
tween the resolution of the Azerbaijan crisis 


in December 1946 and the escalation of the 
Anglo-Iranian oil embroglio, after Muham- 
mad Musaddiq became prime minister in 
April 1951. These years were a lost opportu- 
nity ‘‘when the United States could have 
encouraged constitutional democracy” (p. 7). 
Instead, the foundations of the 1979 revolu- 
tion were laid as the United States convinced 
itself that the shah was the best guarantee of 
stability and resistance to Soviet expansion 
and cut itself off from alternative leaders. 

The author believes that US policy in Iran 
suffered from a pervasive concern with the 
‘Soviet Union and excessive deference to 
Great Britain. Concerned about British eco- 
nomic recovery after World War II, Ameri- 
can officials continually yielded to Britain’s 
point of view, a position of hostility to Iranian 
aspirations to control its own oil industry and 
to remain neutral in the Cold War clash 
between the Soviet bloc and the West. 

Did America neglect Iran? Compared to 
the period before World War II, when the 
State Department declared, ‘‘American inter- . 
ests in Persia today center largely around the 
activities of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions,’”! from 1946 to 1951 US offi- 
cials intimately involved their nation in Ira- 
nian affairs. Although Goode uses the word 
"neglect" to describe the American-Iranian 
relationship, what he demonstrates is bureau- 
cratic confusion. Washington often ignored 
the advice of its embassy in Tehran. The 
State Department clashed with the Defense 
Department, which ''lagged behind ... in 
enthusiasm for military aid” (p. 104). '*Amer- 
icans promoted General Razmara as prime 
minister,” (p. 68) Goode notes, but ‘‘Razma- 
ra's neutralism [came as a surprise and] 
strengthened American inclination to look to 
the shah as the anti-Soviet bulwark in Iran" 
(p. 82). Or, as the author remarks in discuss- 
ing the American response to Iran’s 1950 
application for a $25 million Export-Import 
Bank loan, "everything turned to complexi- 
ty" (p. 76). Because of bureaucratic confu- 
sion, and because of America’s pervasive 


1. INFO Series #30, ‘‘Persia; General Sit- 
uation,” August 28, 1934, National Archives, State 
Department decimal file 891.00/1596. 


Cold War desire for both a British alliance 
and Iranian stability in the face of presumed 
Soviet expansionism, the United States and 
the shah moved toward a relationship that 
was cemented by the August 1953 anti- 
Musaddiq coup. 

The author has allowed himself too little 
space for his task. In a bare hundred pages of 
text, he seeks to delineate the growth of the 
shah's power, the foundation of postwar US 
military aid, early efforts at national Iranian 
development planning and macroeconomic 
aid, early Pahlavi manipulation of American 
public opinion, and the origins of the oil 
nationalization crisis that led to Musaddiq's 
prime ministership. The compression forced 
by this scale of writing makes the text difficult 
to follow. The notes are exhaustive, but they 
frequently contain material that might better 
belong in the text. 

Goode's most valuable contribution may 
be a bibliographical essay that surveys the 
voluminous material available to historians. 
His discussion of primary sources, in partic- 
ular, makes clear the extent of such material 
that is available to researchers, especially 
among Western sources. His discussion of 
secondary sources is less complete. In sum, 
this is a well-researched and useful, albeit 
brief, account of the 1946—1951 origins of the 
post-1953 American-Pahlavi alliance. 


Michael P. Zirinsky, Department of History, 
Boise State University, Boise, Idaho 


IRAQ 


Republic of Fear: The Politics of Modern 
Iraq, by Samir al-Khalil. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1989. xvii + 290 
pages. Append. to p. 296. Index to p. 310. 
$25.00. 


Reviewed by Robert B. Cunningham 


Republic of Fear is a misnomer. The pre-1958 
period had semblances of a republic, but Iraqi 
politics of the past 30 years have been played 
only by those with deadly weapons at their 
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disposal. A republic is the value cherished by 
the author, whose argument links Baathi be- 
havior to the totalitarianism depicted by 
Franz Kafka and Hannah Arendt. The book 
interprets the Baath and the implications of 
their rule, with particular attention to the role 
of Saddam Hussein. 

The author holds that Iraqi life is paralyzed 
by pervasive fear, for the innocent remark 
may be construed as derogatory of the state 
or its minions. Storytelling and laughter dry 
up. He condemns the party for consuming the 
life of society, leaving it without surprise, 
joy, humor; it is a dispassionately violent 
automaton randomly manufacturing and dis- 
posing of its make-believe enemies. 

Linking state behavior to psychological 
theory, al-Khalil describes the phenomenon 
whereby citizens resolve their anxieties by 
projecting themselves onto the idealized no- 
tion of the state, assimilating regime values, 
and then participating in criticizing them- 
selves. Gone are the heroes who stand and 
challenge the government, maintaining their 
dignity to the death. People disappear in the 
night; later families are informed that their 
relatives have died. No one questions. The 
Baath Party devours its cowed, unprotesting 
subjects. 

Has the Baath no principles, aims, goals? 
Pan-Arabism, the essential core, is described 
as a simple faith, without objective referent, 
which draws people ‘‘as moths to a flame" 
(p. 246). The war with Iran, the author be- 
lieves, reflected this vacuity of purpose. With 
financial and human costs rivaling the Viet- 
nam conflict, Saddam and Khomeini squan- 
dered resources and lives in personal rivalry. 
Al-Khalil abhors each. 

But what of the Baath’s perspective? Since 
its inception, Iraq has endured corrupt rule 
and sectarian rivalries. The government is 
raising living standards, bringing women into 
the economy, and maintaining political stabil- 
ity; sweeping away the backwardness of fam- 
ily and tribal loyalties. These facts are men- 
tioned in passing by the author. To the 
wretched, Baath rule may provide a better 
life. Economic uncertainties and the land- 
lord’s scourge have been replaced by wages, 
consumer goods, education and health serv- 
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ices, and the cheap thrill of denouncing the 
regime's imaginary enemies. 

Yet, does not one eventually seek one's 
soul? Perhaps, as with the former Eastern 
European governments, the system will col- 
lapse from its own weight, but this will take 
time. As the author states, ‘‘Those who did 
not sell out are either dead or locked into the 
Sisyphus-like labors of exile politics’’ (p. 99). 
The system has no active enemies. 

This book folds facts into political, psycho- 
logical, and social theory; Iraqi events are 
linked to the sweep of world history. Well- 
crafted sentences and a literate style reward 
the reader’s careful attention. The author 
sympathizes with those who have given their 
lives for what they believe and who end as 
tragic victims of the state machine. Sadness, 
anger, and patriotism infuse this well-docu- 
mented, passionate book. 


Robert B. Cunningham, University of Ten- 
nessee, is the author of The Bank and the 
Bureau: Organizational Development in the 
Middle East. 


PALESTINE 


The British Army and Jewish Insurgency 
in Palestine, 1945-47, by David A. Char- 
ters. New York: St. Martin's Press, 1989. xx 
+ 176 pages. Appends. to p. 206. Notes to p. 
245. Bibl. to p. 257. Index to p. 267. $45.00. 


Reviewed by Michael Collins Dunn 


In recent years the subject of ‘‘low-intensity 
warfare” has become fashionable among mil- 
itary theorists, and the reduction of tension in 
Europe is likely to make it even more so— 
future conflicts may often be counterinsur- 
gency operations. David A. Charters, direc- 
tor of the Center for Conflict Studies at the 
University of New Brunswick, notes that 
much British counterinsurgency literature 
has drawn heavily on the successful British 
operations in Malaya after World War II. 
They have tended to overlook the insurgency 
against British rule in Palestine in the imme- 


diate postwar period, perhaps because, as 
Charters notes, quoting John F. Kennedy on 
the Bay of Pigs, "victory has a hundred 
fathers, but defeat is an orphan.” There is, of 
course, an enormous literature on the Jewish 
struggle for independence in Palestine, in- 
cluding the memoirs of most of the major 
participants, but this does appear to be the 
first study of that conflict seen in terms of the 
theory and practice of combating counterin- 
surgency. 

This small book is an analysis of British 
policy, not a detailed history of the campaign, 
although the appendices do contain useful 
lists of both insurgent and British operations 
and more detailed organizational charts of the 
Haganah, Irgun, and LEHI (the Stern Gang) 
than are usually found in general histories in 
English. It will be of greater interest to mili- 
tary theoreticians than to general historians 
of the period, but it is concisely and clearly 
written and might well repay the attention of 
persons with a more general interest in the 
insurgency. One of its values to the general 
reader is that it does provide a British point of 
view, so rarely seen in recent writing on this 
difficult period. 

The book itself is tightly argued and con- 
cise, so a short summary is naturally mislead- 
ing. Essentially, Charters argues that the 
British army and the political leadership 
lacked a coordinated policy toward the situ- 
ation and that although the political leader- 
ship treated it as a diplomatic issue, subject 
to the vicissitudes of Anglo-American rela- 
tions, the army never conceived of the effort 
as a counterinsurgency war but rather as. 
primarily an imperial police action. 

The army had just emerged from World 
War II and was facing problems of reorgani- 
zation in its wake; its planning was clearly 
toward a large conventional war, and it had 
no clear understanding of the type of low- 
intensity challenge posed in Palestine. As a 
result, its tactics and strategy were largely 
reactive. Even when the army did become 
more aggressive, it did so at a time when the 
diplomatic effort to shift the issue to the 
United Nations made such measures politi- 
cally inappropriate. 


Worse, the army left major intelligence 
gathering duties to the Palestine Police, with 
the result that it was far more effective 
against the relatively open Jewish Agency 
and Haganah—two groups with which a po- 
litical solution might have been negotiable— 
and relatively ineffective against the two se- 
cret guerrilla groups, Irgun and LEHI, both 
of which considered themselves to be at war 
with Britain. On the political side, the prop- 
aganda battle with the insurgents was lost. 

Some elements of this critique are implicit 
in all writing about low-intensity and coun- 
terinsurgency conflict, but Charters' analysis 
seems valid: in the immediate postwar world, 
neither the political nor military leadership 
understood the nature of the insurgent chal- 
lenge, the need for a common strategy, or the 
importance of the intelligence and propa- 
ganda sides of the battle. 


Michael Collins Dunn, Ph.D. is senior ana- 
lyst with The International Estimate, Inc., a 
Washington consulting firm, and Middle East 
editor of its newsletter, The Estimate. 


TURKEY 


Turkish Foreign Policy During the Second 
World War: An ‘Active’ Neutrality, by 
Selim Deringil. Cambridge and New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1989. x + 188 
pages. Append. to p. 192. Notes to p. 220. 
Bibl. to p. 232. Index to p. 238. $44.50. 


Reviewed by Frank Tachau 


This detailed study of Turkish foreign policy 
during the critical years of World War II is 
based primarily on British archives, unpub- 
lished private memoirs of a major Turkish 
diplomat (Numan Menemencioglu), and the 
Turkish press. A more definitive account 
awaits the opening of the Turkish archives for 
this period—they were recently opened up to 
the year 1914. Deringil compensates by rely- 
ing on the Turkish press, arguing that it was a 
good mirror of official views because of the 
extensive censorship of the time. 
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The early chapters emphasize such aspects 
as economic policy, military inadequacy, in- 
ternal political processes, and the influence of 
recent history on a small but powerful elite. 
Deringil stresses the importance of the coun- 
try's geostrategic position, and the uncom- 
mon intelligence, political skill, and extraor- 
dinary power of the elite, and its concern 
with economic and political independence. 
An added factor was the elite's intense 
awareness of dangers the country faced dur- 
ing the dismal last years of the Ottoman 
Empire, especially at the time of the empire's 
collapse in the aftermath of World War I. 
Virtually all the politically influential deci- 
sion-makers lived through those trying years; 
in fact, the most powerful of them, President 
Ismet Inonu, played a key role in salvaging 
Turkish national honor at the 1923 Lausanne 
Conference, which finally ended World War I 
for Turkey. 

The key to Turkish diplomacy between 
1939 and 1945, according to Deringil, was the 
formal alliance concluded on October 19, 
1939 with Great Britain. He attributes this 
alliance to Turkish fears of potential Italian 
aggression based in the Dodecanese Islands. 
The Turks also wanted to avoid antagonizing 
the Soviet Union, which enjoyed good rela- 
tions with Germany from 1939 to 1941. With 
the Nazi conquests of France and the Balkan 
countries, the latter bringing the Wehrmacht 
to the Turkish border, the government be- 
came increasingly skittish about the alliance ` 
with Britain, fearing that it might serve as a 
lightning rod that could attract a Nazi thun- 
derbolt. Contrary to public protestations at 
the time, which suggested that the British 
understood and agreed with Turkey's insis- 
tence on strict neutrality, the author main- 
tains that Britain argued strenuously for for- 
mal Turkish entry into the war, and that the 
Turks had to preserve their neutrality rigor- 
ously and continuously in the face of British 
pressure. 

During the critical years of the war (1941— 
43), according to this account, Turkey coun- 
tered the pressures from both sides by play- 
ing on the fears each had of the other. The 
Turks were not confident that Germany could 
win the war, but they did not trust Winston 
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Churchill either. Deringil accuses the British 
prime minister of being willing to betray 
Turkey for the sake of Great Power harmony. 
In the last analysis, Deringil ascribes the 
success of Turkey's diplomacy during the 
war to ‘‘the intelligent way she made use of 
her unique geographical position” (p. 186). 

This interpretation differs from the thrust 
of Edward Weisband's study,! insofar as the 
latter identifies Turkish hostility toward the 
Soviet Union as a prime element in the ‘‘op- 
erational code" of the decision-making elite; 
indeed, Deringil explicitly plays down this 
“historical rivalry concept.” The reader will 
discover few surprises in this book, which is 
in itself not surprising as most, if not all, of 
the sources (including the Menemencioglu 
family papers) have been consulted by previ- 
ous authors. It will nevertheless take its place 
in the literature as a well-crafted and interest- 
ing study. 


Frank Tachau, professor of political science 
at the University of Illinois at Chicago, is the 
author of Turkey: The Politics of Authority, 
Democracy, and Development. 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


Afghanistan and the Soviet Union: Colli- 
sion and Transformation, ed. by Milan 
Hauner and Robert L. Canfield. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1989. xi + 199 pages. 
Maps to p. 210. Index to p. 219. $38.50. 


Reviewed by Paul A. Goble 


Some years ago, a Kabul newspaper ob- 
served that Afghanistan was situated at the 
beginning of the end of virtually everything, 
thus highlighting the extent to which that 
country stands on the margins of a variety of 
cultural, linguistic, and geographic forma- 
tions. Far too often—especially in the years 
since the Soviet invasion—this observation 
could be extended to academic studies of the 


1. Turkish Foreign Policy, 1943-1945 (Prin- 
ceton, NI: Princeton University Press, 1973). 


country as well. Many authors have ap- 
proached Afghanistan from distinctively iso- 
lated perspectives, thus leaving their readers 
in the position of being like the blind men and 
the elephant. 

The volume under review represents a 
happy exception to that pattern. Its authors 
not only combine expertise on both the So- 
viet Union and Afghanistan, but also have 
allowed their essays to be complemented by 
each other and by a broad spectrum of other 
research. The book itself consists of an intro- 
duction, conclusion, and chapters by Robert 
Canfield on evolutionary change and Islam, 
Olivier Roy on developments in Afghan cul- 
ture during the last decade, Leslie Dienes on 
Central Asian economic integration, Victor 
Mote on the region's transport grid, and 
Milan Hauner on Moscow's continuing geo- 
strategic dilemmas in the region. 

All the studies are interesting and remark- 
ably undated despite the pace of recent 
events; the articles by Canfield and Dienes 
are particularly impressive. Canfield, a most 
sensitive writer, discusses the complexities 
of the interaction between social change and 
Islamic ideology. Not only does he avoid the 
traps that usually mar such attempts, but he 
proposes a framework for considering the 
problem that has utility far beyond Afghani- 
stan and Soviet Central Asia. Specifically, he 
argues for the use of the term ‘‘Islamist’’ in 
place of the word ‘‘fundamentalist,’’ thus 
throwing off a great deal of connotational 
baggage in the process without sinking into 
the infinite regress discussions of much of the 
anthropological literature. 

Leslie Dienes’ essay on regional economic 
integration is, if anything, even more path- 
breaking. Dienes urges that the Central Asian 
region be considered as the southern portion 
of the Soviet '*midlands" and that the re- 
gional issue as well as the national and cul- 
tural dimensions be incorporated into any 
discussion of developments there. His com- 
ments also have implications for a far broader 
audience, pointing to a new research strategy 
for understanding a variety of countries and 
even larger macroeconomic units. 


Except for the two chapters by Roy, all the 
essays include extensive bibliographies, a 
useful aid to specialist and student alike. 


Paul A. Goble was special assistant for So- 
viet nationalities in the US Department of 
State's Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
and is now with Radio Free Europe, Munich. 


Fragmentation of the Middle East: The 
Last Thirty Years, by Georges Corm. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson, 1988. 248 pages. Append. 
to p. 258. Notes to p. 269. Bibl. to p. 275. 
Index to p. 282. $44.95 cloth. $16.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Mary C. Wilson 


In Fragmentation of the Middle East, 
Georges Corm attempts ultimately to explain 
the causes and continuing violence of the war 
in Lebanon. He begins his tale with the Suez 
Crisis of 1956 and moves—mini-epoch by 
mini-epoch—through the revolving door of 
official Arab politics to end in Lebanon where 
“all the anguish and frustrations of Arab 
society were given a free rein" (p. 161). The 
frustrations are those of a part of the world 
doomed to participate in a global political 
system dominated by others. This, of course, 
is true of most of the world and certainly all 
of the '"Third World.” What is peculiar about 
the Arab Middle East is that despite its im- 
portance to global politics, it has not acquired 
commensurate respect or power. According 
to the author, the US-Israeli alliance militates 
against American-Arab relations that would 
fully recognize and reward common inter- 
ests. The victims of the truncated US-Arab 
relationship are many throughout the Middle 
East, but include, in particular, the Palestin- 
ians and the Lebanese. 

Like Fouad  Ajami in The Arab 
Predicament,! Corm is critical of the Arab 
Left and explains the rise of Islamist move- 
ments in terms of the Left’s failure and the 
“tyranny of oil." His facile and impression- 
istic prose contains both valuable insights 
and generalizations that do not stand up to 


1, Cambridge and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1981. 
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close scrutiny. (This is not the fault of the 
translation.) The insights—for example, his 
analysis of the Lebanese civil war as fueled 
by conflicts within communities to replace 
old elites (p. 155)—are brief flashes that, 
regrettably, are not developed. The generali- 
zations reveal a world view more appropriate 
to 1883 than to 1983, when the book was first 
published in France. For example, his asser- 
tion that **obviously there is no Arab race as 
there are black, white or yellow races” (p. 
13), takes us back to the bad old days of 
“scientific” theories of race built on the false 
scales of calibrated skin tones and calipered 
head shapes. 

Corm's view of Arab society is equally 
dated. Although he makes frequent reference 
to it, what he means by Arab society is a 
mystery—beyond something ‘‘complex and 
unsettled” (p. 47), ‘‘weary’’ and ‘‘sick’’ (p. 
70), full of ‘‘contradictions’’ and beset by 
“real problems” (pp. 134-5), "rent by ... 
fissures” (p. 140), ‘‘sicker than ever" (p. 
198), “exhausted” (p. 214), ‘‘at a standstill” 
(p. 243), and ‘‘disliked and manhandled by 
the over-powerful West” (p. 246). As a re- 
sult, his thesis is played out among states 
anthropomorphized into political actors and 
leaders made into political icons. The politi- 
cal life of these cardboard figures is charac- 
terized by bewildering ideological changes 
and kaleidoscopic alignments and realign- 
ments, divorced from other historical pro- 
cesses in the region. It is unfortunate that the 
author's thesis is not better developed and 
that his insights are squandered in an undis- 
ciplined text. 


Mary C. Wilson, Department of History, 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst 


The Gulf and International Security: The 
1980s and Beyond, ed. by M.E. Ahrari. 
New York: St. Martin's Press, 1989. xiv + 
190 pages. Bibl. to p. 197. Index to p. 200. 
$49.95. 


Reviewed by Thomas L. McNaugher 


Forget the title; this book is mostly about 
Iran. Chapters by Shireen Hunter and M.E. 
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Ahrari deal with Iran directly. Chapters on 
the superpowers by Gregory Rose, James 
Noyes, and Mark Katz focus principally on 
their dealings with Iran. John Peterson's 
thoughtful chapter on the Gulf Cooperation 
Council (GCC) takes a broader view of their 
security problems. Regrettably, the book al- 
most completely ignores Iraq. 

Iran's size and location would give it cen- 
trality in Gulf security even without its revo- 
lutionary dynamism, so the book remains 
topical. It stresses continuities. Hunter ar- 
gues, for example, that revolutionary Iran 
has been governed by the same combination 
of hegemonic ambition and overweaned fear 
that motivated the shah. Ahrari's chapter on 
Iran's oil policy suggests that in the future, as 
in the past, Iran will behave rationally but 
hawkishly within the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC). 

These chapters shed useful light on the 
motivations of a pragmatic revolutionary like 
Hashemi Rafsanjani, suggesting that if Raf- 
sanjani succeeds in isolating more radical 
elements, Iran's future foreign policy may 
have much in common with the shah's. Yet 
Iran remains an Islamic republic. Whether 
and how it resolves lingering questions about 
the relationship of religion to politics cannot 
help but affect its foreign policy in ways that 
find no antecedents in the shah's regime. 
Khomeini neatly sidestepped those ques- 
tions; so does this book. 

For the superpowers, discontinuity has 
been the rule, since the shah's fall eliminated 
the strong US position in the Gulf. Noyes and 
Katz do a fine job of outlining the evolution of 
each superpower's Gulf strategy over the 
course of the Iran-Iraq war, noting that by the 
war's last year they cooperated (albeit mar- 
ginally) in bringing about a cease-fire even as 
they competed for position with the belliger- 
ents. Given that, as Noyes states, ‘‘Iran’s 
power becomes optimized when its diplo- 
macy is able to play Moscow against Wash- 
ington” (p. 153), it is a precedent to which the 
superpowers may have to return once Iran 
regains its strength. 

The absence of a chapter on Iraq remains a 
costly omission. By ignoring Iraq, for exam- 
ple, Ahrari portrays the GCC as a military 


alliance driven by Saudi-Iranian antagonism. 
Yet Iraq’s location and military capabilities 
relieve the Saudis of much need for serious 
military development, while in the past Iraq’s 
antagonistic approach to neighbors on all 
sides has often muted Saudi-Iranian hostility. 
Meanwhile, Iraq’s burgeoning oil reserves 
are likely to give it a greater say in OPEC 
negotiations, possibly as a price dove rather 
than a hawk. By focusing exclusively on one 
side of the Gulf balance, Ahrari’s volume 
forsakes its title, however useful some of its 
lessons may be. 


Thomas L. McNaugher, The Brookings Insti- 
tution 


Power and Stability in the Middle East, 
ed. by Berch Berberoglu. London and Atlan- 
tic Highlands, NJ: Zed Books, 1989. xvii + 
201 pages. Index to p. 206. $55.00 cloth. 
$15.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Elaine C. Hagopian 


The stated goal of this volume is to ‘‘... 

attempt to provide answers to important 
questions regarding the sources of stability 
and change, and locate the role of class, 
power and the state in this process” (p. xi). 
For the most part, the authors meet this goal 
successfully and with relatively consistent 
comparable analytical modes and types of 
data. Because movements and not states are 
being analyzed, there are exceptions. Even 
here, some comparability of political move- 
ments is possible as well. 

This book primarily addresses class forma- 
tions in various Middle Eastern countries and 
the way they evolve, interact, and express 
themselves within their societies and the 
manner by which the states respond to poten- 
tially destabilizing conditions that may result. 
In the case of movements—Palestinian 
women, the Palestinian national movement, 
and the Armenian question—class (and, in 
the first case, gender) issues are presented. 
Yet the analyses note the submergence of 
some of these issues in favor of the priority of 
national goals. 


As a whole, the articles are highly informa- 
tive and present solid historical foundations 
from which later developments are clearly 
understood. Each article manages to com- 
press a multitude of complex facts and pro- 
cesses into articulate analyses. Especially 
valuable and analytically resourceful are the 
offerings of Fred Lawson (Syria), Joe Stork 
(Irag), and Paul Saba (Armenia). Lawson 
documents the inadequacy of the usual expla- 
nations for the Asad regime's stability. He 
notes that similar conditions purported to 
underpin Asad's longevity existed in previ- 
ous regimes that did not enjoy such stability 
or longevity. Stork identifies a popular image 
of post-1958 Iraq as a progressive nationalist 
country that seems to have been converted 
into an image of an American "'client'' after 
the onset of the Gulf War. Stork's analysis 
shows clearly that the leadership class base 
plus the circumstances of Iraqi society and 
political dynamics explain the apparent 
change better than simply relying on expla- 
nations of ideological change. Saba's analysis 
moves causal explanation of the Turkish 
genocide of Armenians out of the implied 
genetically-based one of a Turkish ‘‘barbaric 
nature"' favored by some historians to under- 
standing the genocide **. . . asa result of the 
process of [Turkey's] integration into the 
world capitalist order, and the effects of those 
contradictions on its internal disintegration” 
(p. 174). 

This volume of mostly original essays is 
valuable in at least two ways. Each essay is 
comprehensive and provides the non-spe- 
cialist reader with solid background material 
and the specialist with a handy reference 
source, and it is one of the best contemporary 
readers on Middle East politics for under- 
graduate upperclass and graduate students. 
This reviewer did miss a developed discus- 
sion on sectarian and ethnic variables as they 
relate to political stability in the Middle East, 
however. Although mentioned in some of the 
pieces, the focus is clearly on the saliency of 
class formations. In this sense, the uneven 
volume by Esman and Rabinovich! on ethnic- 


1. Milton J. Esman and Itamar Rabinovich, 
eds., Ethnicity, Pluralism, and the State in the 
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ity in the Middle East complements the pre- 
sent volume, even though Berberoglu's book 
is stronger analytically and much more com- 
prehensive. This is not to say that ethnicity is 
less important in some Middle Eastern soci- 
eties, but rather that the level of competence 
achieved in this work has not been achieved 
in the exploration of ethnicity in the Middle 
East. 


Elaine C. Hagopian, Professor of Sociology, 
Simmons College 


The Pragmatic Entente: Israeli-Iranian 
Relations, 1948-1988, by Sohrab Sobhani. 
New York: Praeger, 1989. xxvii + 172 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 175. Index to p. 179. About the 
Author to p. 181. $37.95. 


Reviewed by Charles G. MacDonald 


Sohrab Sobhani's The Pragmatic Entente is 
an analytical study of the puzzling relation- 
ship between Israel and Iran. His book, a 
scholarly effort rather than a popular exposé, 
examines Israeli-Iranian relations from 1948 
through 1988 in the context of tbe foreign 
policy of each state. Sobhani's study is 
marked by its objectivity and scholarly de- 
tachment. 

The politically sensitive relationships that 
have existed between Israel and Iran do not 
make primary source materials readily avail- 
able, especially given the often clandestine 
nature of those relations. The author has 
shown resourcefulness in gleaning useful in- 
formation from relevant secondary sources 
as well as from personal interviews with 
government officials and from Foreign Broad- 
cast Information Service (FBIS) materials. In 
addition, he significantly exploits the first 58 
volumes of The Documents of the United 
States Embassy in Tehran, as compiled and 
published in Iran between 1979 and 1987. 

The strength of Sobhani’s work is tied to 
his broad perspective and his objective anal- 
ysis. A useful introduction provides a brief 
overview of Israeli-Iranian relations and fo- 


Middle East (Ithaca, NY and London: Cornell 
University Press, 1988). 
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cuses on the underlying interests of each 
state pertinent to its relations with the other. 
He identifies seven elements that affect Israe- 
li-Iranian ties: security concerns; Israeli de- 
mographic considerations; mutual interests in 
containing Soviet and Sunni Arab hegemony; 
trade in agriculture, military technology, and 
oil; Iranian-Arab and Arab-Israeli relations; 
Israel's special relationship with the United 
States; and the nature of Iranian leadership. 
With a view to these factors, the author 
carefully explores the vicissitudes of Israeli- 
Iranian relations in six chapters correspond- 
ing to six historical periods (1948—1953, 1954— 
57, 1958-1967, 1968-1973, 1974—78, and 1979- 
1988). In the final chapter he considers the 
future of Israeli-Iranian relations in terms of 
the seven variables. He concludes, ‘‘the 
character of the regime in Tehran has had the 
most immediate influence on Israeli-Iranian 
relations” (p. 170); ‘‘the geopolitical predic- 
ament that creates a convergence of interest 
between Israel and Iran is durable" (p. 170); 
and that the changing international and re- 
gional system determines the degree to which 
Israel and Iran find the other “a potential 
asset in counterbalancing its more immediate 
adversaries” (p. 171). 

Although any analysis of complex Middle 
East politics will be subject to interpretation, 
Sobhani's analysis remains focused and 
should evoke little controversy. It is, on the 
whole, a thought-provoking study addressing 
a crucial piece of the Middle East political 
puzzle. It lays the groundwork for more 
rigorous research on the complex nature of 
Israeli-Iranian relations and will benefit stu- 
dents, scholars, and practitioners alike. 


Charles G. MacDonald, Department of Inter- 
national Relations, Florida International 
University 


Soviet Non-Capitalist Development: The 
Case of Nasser's Egypt, by Esmail Hossein- 
zadeh. New York: Praeger, 1989. vii + 184 
pages. Append. to p. 197. Bibl. to p. 209. 
Index to p. 216. $45.00. 


Reviewed by Yahia H. Zoubir 


Esmail Hosseinzadeh's study is an attempt to 
refute the scientific character of the Soviet 
‘*non-capitalist development” (NCD) thesis. 
The work is divided into two parts. The first 
deals with the evolution of the NCD thesis. 
Here, the author demonstrates convincingly 
that ‘‘there is no theoretical continuity, ideo- 
logical affinity, or methodological lineage be- 
tween the present thesis of NCD and the 
original thinking on the subject” (p. 7). Al- 
though the real departure from original Marx- 
ism took place under Stalin, it was under 
Khrushchev, however, that NCD became the 
dominant guide for the Soviets’ Third World 
strategy. The ‘‘democratic petty bourgeoi- 
sie," which, in the pre-Stalin period, was 
viewed as a mere tactical, temporary ally in 
the struggle against the old order, was now 
designated as the leader of the transition to 
socialism (p. 40). All other progressive forces 
(including the communists) were urged to 
support the ‘‘revolutionary democrats” in 
carrying out non-capitalist development. 

In the book's second part, Hosseinzadeh 
moves from the theoretical level of analysis 
of the NCD thesis to an empirical study of 
Egypt. The author argues that, '*on the eve of 
the Officers' rise to power, capitalism was the 
dominant mode of production in Egypt, and 
there already existed at that time distinct 
social classes, including a relatively signifi- 
cant industrial proletariat and a large number 
of proletarianized peasants” (p. 99). The fail- 
ure of the Egyptian communists to exploit the 
potential social revolution of January 1952 
allowed the Free Officers gradually to insti- 
tute a revolution from above. Evidently, the 
radical changes initiated by the ‘‘Bon- 
apartist’’ regime were the result of a ‘‘series 
of reflexive reactions to compelling social, 
economic, and political pressures’’ and not of 
"theoretical guidelines or premeditated biue- 
prints’’ (p. 103). The author suggests that the 
officers established state capitalism to serve 
their own interests rather than to prepare the 
grounds for a socialist society. Nationaliza- 
tions were aimed at reinforcing capitalist re- 
lations, not their elimination (p. 144). The 
turn of Egypt to the Soviet Union was 


prompted by external factors rather than 
ideological affinity (p. 113). 

Egypt's strategy of development led to the 
emergence of a new ruling stratum consisting 
of a top state bureaucracy (mostly military) 
and a technocratic managerial elite. Eventu- 
ally, the crisis that resulted from the intensi- 
fication of the class struggle between the new 
bourgeoisie and the working class forced 
Nasser to turn to liberalization of the econ- 
omy and to market mechanisms, a process 
that antedated Sadat's infitah (economic 
opening). 

Hosseinzadeh's book makes a valuable 
contribution in that it departs from those 
Sovietologists who failed to assess critically 
the NCD thesis. Its strength is that the criti- 
cism is made from within the Marxist per- 
spective from which the proponents of NCD 
claim to draw their analysis. The study pro- 
vides a refreshing approach for analyzing 
those Third World countries that followed the 
NCD path. One would have wished, how- 
ever, that the author did not abruptly end his 
analysis of Egypt in 1965-67. Furthermore, 
the second part of the book—despite impor- 
tant nuances—relies heavily on Mahmoud 
Hussein’s classic, Marxist study of Egyptian 
society under Nasser. Hosseinzadeh’s analy- 
sis will be, nonetheless, extremely helpful to 
scholars interested in the study of the failure 
of state capitalism and state socialism in the 
Arab world. 


Yahia H. Zoubir is assistant professor at 
American University, Washington, DC, and 
the author of several articles on Soviet policy 
in the Maghrib and the Middle East. 


Soviet Strategy and Islam, by Alexandre 
Bennigsen et al. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1989. x + 141 pages. Appends. to p. 
159. Notes to p. 177. Index to p. 182. $45.00. 


Reviewed by Mark N. Katz 


This work ably traces the development of the 
Soviet propaganda apparatus aimed at con- 
vincing primarily conservative Muslim lead- 
ers throughout the world that Soviet Muslims 
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enjoy complete religious freedom and that the 
Soviet Union is the natural ally of Muslim 
nations. Although the invasion of Afghani- 
stan at the end of 1979 seriously disrupted 
this effort, it was revived by 1982. 

The authors effectively document the in- 
tensity of Moscow's efforts to extend its 
influence in the Muslim world. Its aim was 
not to convert Muslims into communists, but 
“to convince foreign Muslims with good re- 
ligious credentials that Islam is alive in the 
USSR and that at some time in the future the 
Soviet Muslim lands could return to the 
larger Islamic community, the Dar ul-Islam 
[sic]. To accelerate this evolution, foreign 
Muslim leaders are encouraged to cooperate 
with the Soviet muftis and to help them win 
more concessions from Moscow” (p. 48). 

How successful has this Soviet propaganda 
effort been? The authors discuss this question 
incidentally, but the reader is left with the 
impression that the effectiveness of Mos- 
cow's efforts depended solely on the degree 
of intensity with which they were pursued. 
One might conclude that the Soviets suc- 
ceeded in persuading Muslims to criticize US 
and Israeli policy, but such criticisms would 
have occurred even without prompting and 
thus cannot be seen as a triumph for Soviet 
propaganda. Moscow was unable to prevent 
broad Muslim criticism of its invasion of 
Afghanistan, although it did succeed in avoid- 
ing censure by the Muslim community world- 
wide over Soviet treatment of its Muslim 
citizens. Perhaps a more important question 
is how successful Soviet influence with Mus- 
lims is likely to be in the future. The authors 
conclude *'that the Soviet network of Muslim 
friends is stronger than ever, and that the 
Soviet Islamic strategy is geared up for new 
and more extensive activities” (p. 70). 

Although the book was published in 1989, 
this statement already seems outdated. So- 
viet Muslims have taken advantage of glas- 
nost to condemn their previous treatment by 
Moscow and even to assert demands for 
independence. Widespread protests have 
erupted in Azerbaijan and Central Asia. The 
use of force in Azerbaijan has only inflamed 
nationalist sentiment there. The question for 
the future, then, will not be whether Soviet 
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propaganda will succeed in suborning the 
Muslim world but, rather, whether Moscow 
will continue to rule over Soviet Muslims. 

It is not unexpected that this book appears 
outdated. Most of what has been written 
about the Soviet Union now falls into this 
category. Although it is not yet clear whether 
this work will add to a comprehension of 
future Soviet policy, it does make a strong 
contribution to an understanding of previous 
Soviet policy. For this alone it is worth 
reading. 


Mark N. Katz, Department of Public Affairs, 
George Mason University 


Suez 1956: The Crisis and its Conse- 
quences, ed. by Wm. Roger Louis and Roger 
Owen. Oxford and New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1989. xviii -- 410 pages. Bibl. 
to p. 415. Index to p. 428. $45.00. 


Reviewed by Michael Weir 


Major turning-point, or tempest in a teapot? 
Twenty-two distinguished contributors offer 
their reassessment in the light of newly re- 
leased archives containing some interesting 
revelations. 

For Albert Hourani, the abiding mystery 
concerns the logic of British policies. France 
and Israel had obvious motives for confront- 
ing Nasser and sought British support. But 
why did Anthony Eden agree? Roger Louis 
brings out the reversal this meant in Eden’s 
own policies: the successful 1954 agreement 
with Egypt on evacuation, the well-meant but 
abortive Anglo-American Plan Alpha for an 
Arab-Israeli settlement, and the aid offer for 
the Aswan Dam (pressed by Eden on a reluc- 
tant US administration to preempt the Sovi- 
ets). After March 1956 Washington and Lon- 
don had shifted to “‘containing’’ Nasser and 
supporting the Baghdad Pact. The new mate- 
rial shows, however, that Eden was already 
set on intervention—against either Israel or 
Egypt as aggressor. From the moment of the 
nationalization of the canal in July the policy 
aim was defined as the overthrow of Nasser, 
public denials notwithstanding. 


Several essays trace the irrational element 
in these counsels, for example the assump- 
tion that an alternative regime would some- 
how emerge. It remains unclear what exact- 
ly—apart from sickness—brought Eden to his 
paranoiac view of Nasser as a latter-day 
Hitler. For one who witnessed Selwyn 
Lloyd’s reaction in Cairo to Nasser’s quip 
about the dismissal of General Glubb (and to 
the stoning of Lloyd’s party in Bahrain the 
same evening), that episode—relayed to 
Eden as proof of Nasser’s malignity—is a key 
factor. Hourani also emphasizes the influence 
of Nuri Said, who advised Eden to ‘“‘hit 
Nasser hard and quickly.”’ 

French politicians, too, succumbed to the 
Hitler analogy, reliving their Resistance past. 
On both sides of the Channel the press joined 
in the hysteria, and the only voices unheard 
were those of professional advisors. 

Transatlantic cross-purposes over the ca- 
nal negotiations are clinically dissected: 
while John Foster Dulles played for time the 
Europeans worked for a casus belli. But 
Robert Bowie, who gives President Eisen- 
hower the highest credit for crisis manage- 
ment, cites the presidential archives to prove 
that Eden was deceived only by his own 
wishful thinking into expecting the United 
States to acquiesce in the Suez attack. 

The consequences of Suez emerge as a 
shedding of illusions all around. In France, 
disillusion with allies and humiliation in the 
Arab world paved the way for de Gaulle, 
withdrawal from Algeria, and an independent ` 
defense policy. '*Europe," said Adenauer, 
‘will be your revenge.” Britain under Harold 
Macmillan took the opposite course of re- 
building the transatlantic relationship and 
was relatively unscathed; Suez merely ex- 
posed the limitations of an imperial role that 
had existed since 1945. It is only in the past 
decade that America's increasingly unilateral 
and pro-Israel stance has obliged Britain to 
formulate its Middle East policy on a Euro- 
pean basis. By confining himself to the con- 
sequences of Suez for the Conservative 
Party, however, Lord Beloff badly under- 
states its impact on a generation of diplomats 
and others who were outraged by the actions 
and deceptions of their political leaders. 


Although Egypt enjoyed the reality as well 
as the illusion of triumph for longer, Roger 
Owen in a novel analysis argues that the 
economic effects were seriously damaging in 
the end. Another novel thesis, advanced by 
Rashid Khalidi, identifies 1956, rather than 
1967, as the moment when the future leaders 
of Fatah realized that the Palestinians could 
not depend on the Arab states to promote 
their cause and, thus, as the ultimate source 
of the Palestinian national revival. 

The authors should perhaps have noted 
that it is only in Israel that politicians who 
were involved in the Suez affair are still 
active. Thus Shimon Peres, whom Michael 
Bar-On describes as '*one of the main archi- 
tects of collusion,” may soon have:a final 
opportunity to apply the moral drawn by his 
mentor David Ben Gurion in 1967—and 
quoted by Hourani—that Israel's interests 
would be best served by giving back the 
occupied territories. 

At a time when 70 years of communism are 
widely dismissed as an aberration, the mid- 
summer madness of outdated politicians 33 
years ago might seem to have received more 
than its due of historians' attention. This 
volume makes a fitting epitaph. 


Sir Michael Weir was British ambassador to 
Egypt, 1979-1985, and previously assistant 
secretary for Middle East and United Na- 
tions affairs. 


ARAB-ISRAELI 
CONFLICT 


Behind the Uprising: Israelis, Jordanians, 
and Palestinians, by Yossi Melman and Dan 
Raviv. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1989. xi -- 208 pages. Appends. to p. 217. 
Notes to p. 227. Bibl. to p. 232. Index to p. 
238. $39.95. 


Reviewed by Milton Viorst 
This excellent work is poorly served by its 


title and its opening chapter, which together 
try hard to convey the impression that it is a 
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slapdash piece of journalism aimed for the 
popular intifada market. Fortunately, it is 
not. The book, in which the uprising barely 
figures, is about the remarkable efforts, dat- 
ing back to the 1950s, by Jordan's King 
Hussein and a succession of Israeli govern- 
ments to find a basis for making peace. 

Middle East watchers have long known 
about the Israel-Hussein relationship, but 
few understood how calculated and persis- 
tent it was, particularly when the Labor Party 
was in power. Sadly, all of the source mate- 
rial for the book is Israeli. The Jordanians 
have much to reveal, but the king and his 
retinue, with an eye to Arab politics, con- 
tinue to pretend that the tie never existed. It 
is a credit to the authors that they select 
carefully from the available sources, mostly 
oral, and make a very credible case. Far from 
slapdash, the book is journalism at its best— 
an important story, presented readably by 
well-informed writers with a commitment to 
history and accuracy. 

The story is that, for a period spanning 
over a quarter of a century, there were real 
peace negotiations—and a feeling of mutual 
confidence—between Israel and Jordan. 
Early on, the king spoke to Israel because he 
thought it might be a more reliable friend than 
his Arab neighbors; more tban once, the 
Israelis justified his gamble. After the Six- 
Day War, the king believed he would be able 
to persuade the Israelis to return all of the 
lost territories; the Israelis thought they 
could talk the king into a peace treaty while 
returning only a fraction. Clearly, both oper- 
ated on a mistaken premise, but neither chose 
to stop trying. 

In retrospect, the most promising moment 
was in 1974, when Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger was conducting his shuttle di- 
plomacy. In the wake of the Yom Kippur 
War, Egypt and Syria had already made 
agreements with Israel and Kissinger urged 
that the opportunity be seized to conclude a 
similar arrangement with Jordan before the 
PLO assumed the role planned for it by the 
radical Arabs: rejectionist spokesman for the 
Palestinians. But Yitzhak Rabin, who had 
just succeeded Golda Meir as prime minister, 
was not strong enough to make concessions. 
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In the 1977 election, the right-wing Likud 
Party defeated Labor. Together, the PLO and 
the settlers whom Likud sent into the territo- 
ries to stake Israel’s claim destroyed any 
prospect, until the current era, of a peace 
agreement. 

Yet constant talks, while failing to bring 
peace, kept the frontier along the Jordan 
River generally peaceful. Thanks to the com- 
munications between Amman and Jerusalem, 
regular understandings were reached ranging 
from the control of terrorism to the control of 
mosquitoes (each side sprayed with its own 
aircraft, without fear of attack from the oth- 
er). These successes persuaded Labor stal- 
warts, when they took power briefly in 1984, 
that a “Jordanian option” still existed—a 
gross delusion. Although some Labor politi- 
cians refused to believe it, the king was all 
but irrelevant to negotiations. Peace was no 
longer a purely Israeli-Jordanian option, if it 
ever was. Raviv and Melman recount an 
important affair—but it is now part of the 
Middle East past. 


Milton Viorst, a Washington-based writer, 
covers the Middle East for the New Yorker. 


Intifada: The Palestinian Uprising Against 
Israeli Occupation, ed. by Zachary Lock- 
man and Joel Beinin. Boston, MA: South 
End Press, 1989. A MERIP Book. vi + 311 
pages. Appends. to p. 410. Notes to p. 419. 
Contribs. to p. 423. $30.00 cloth. $15.00 pa- 
per. 

Palestine: Profile of an Occupation. Lon- 
don and Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Zed Books, 
1989. 183 pages. $49.95 cloth. $15.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Fouad Moughrabi 


Zachary Lockman and Joel Beinin have as- 
sembled a fine collection of articles that orig- 
inally appeared in Middle East Report and 
that cover various aspects of the Palestinian 
intifada. After reading through these selec- 
tions, one is bound to conclude with Edward 
Said, who sets the book's tone in the first 
chapter, that ‘‘the future of the Middle East 
as a whole is going to be influenced by them 


[the events], and Palestine and Israel will 
never be the same again because of them” (p. 
20). 

The first section contains a number of 
eyewitness accounts by people who either 
live in or have visited the area. Given the 
paucity of news coverage of the uprising and 
of the area as a whole, these accounts be- 
come an authoritative source of information 
about daily life under occupation. A second 
section provides a profile of the Palestinian 
people for beginners. In addition, Rashid 
Khalidi offers an integrated view of the Pal- 
estinian national experience as a whole, 
showing the interrelatedness of what happens 
outside the occupied territories and inside. 
Salim Tamari writes one of the best exposés 
of Israel's logic of control, which has at- 
tempted to integrate the territories into the 
Israeli economy in a situation of classic de- 
pendence. Tamari shows how the uprising 
has succeeded in decoupling the occupied 
territories from total reliance on Israel. 

A third section covers the transformations 
in Palestinian society under occupation. In 
spite of excellent articles by Beshara Dou- 
mani, Rita Giacaman, Penny Johnson, and 
Lisa Taraki, the picture is somewhat incom- 
plete. Here the contribution of the Khamsin 
collective is useful. Profile of an Occupation 
examines in depth the structural conditions 
resulting from the Israeli occupation that 
account for the collective national outburst 
known as the intifada. These include, first, 
the process of forcing the occupied territories 
to be totally dependent on the Israeli econ- 
omy as a source of cheap labor and an open 
market for Israeli products. Second, the Is- 
raeli authorities have established a dual sys- 
tem of justice, one for Palestinians and one 
for Jewish settlers. Different scales are ap- 
plied: a Palestinian charged with a crime is 
likely to be punished much more severely 
than a Jewish settler charged with a similar 
crime. Third, the authorities have confiscated 
more than half of the total land area and 
assumed total control of critical water re- 
sources. All this adds up to a policy designed 
to create such difficulties that the majority of 
the Palestinian population would be forced to 


migrate, leaving behind a minority that can be 
easily subdued. 

The book has a lucid chapter that shows, in 
detail, Israel's attempts to alter the demo- 
graphic balance in annexed East Jerusalem. 
Government policy has aimed to maintain an 
Israeli (Jewish), Palestinian Arab ratio of 7:3 
(p. 83). The Israeli government expropriated 
Palestinian land in and around Jerusalem, 
placing restrictions that effectively halted the 
expansion of Palestinian suburbs while build- 
ing new Jewish settlements. New Jewish im- 
migrants were encouraged to settle in these 
colonies. The volume contains an enlighten- 
ing study that surveys the condition of Pales- 
tinian women and their role in the uprising, 
and an excellent chapter concerning the man- 
ner by which Israeli literature processes im- 
ages of the Palestinians. 

The fourth section of the Beinin-Lockman 
book addresses the impact of the intifada on 
Israel. Azmy Bishara offers the most perti- 
nent analysis and concludes that the uprising 
has transformed tbe Israeli occupation from 
an asset to a liability. This transformation has 
not been sufficient, however, to force a major 
change in Israeli policy. What is needed, 
according to Bishara, is to translate the gains 
on the level of world public opinion into 
foreign economic pressure on Israel. As long 
as the US government continues its financial 
assistance to Israel, and as long as the Euro- 
pean governments limit themselves to verbal 
criticism of Israel's repression, no substan- 
tive change in Israeli policy is likely to occur. 
In this regard, it might have been instructive 
to include a chapter that compares the situa- 
tion in South Africa with that of the Palestin- 
ians under occupation. It could be argued, for 
example, that economic sanctions proved to 
be useful in forcing an economy that is much 
stronger than Israel's to make some funda- 
mental concessions. 

The book also concerns itself with the 
impact of the uprising on the United States. 
Noam Chomsky's splendid piece reveals the 
manner in which the US government lags 
hopelessly behind American public opinion 
and the international consensus. Chomsky's 
historical account shows clearly that the 
United States and Israel are now practically 
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the only ‘‘rejectionist’’ powers. Todd Jailer 
and Melani McAlister review significant de- 
velopments in the United States at the level 
of public opinion regarding US foreign policy 
in the region. 

The Beinin-Lockman book also includes a 
useful collection of basic documents: the first 
29 communiqués of the underground leader- 
ship of the uprising, a list of Palestinians shot 
to death, and the text of the proclamation of 
a Palestinian state and the political commu- 
niqué of the Palestine National Council meet- 
ing in Algiers on November 15, 1988. 

These are two highly informative books on 
a crucial period in the history of the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict. They offer a vivid picture 
of the daily life of a people in a struggle 
whose image has been submerged under the 
deluge of numbers and statistics. 


Fouad Moughrabi, Department of Political 
Science, University of Tennessee at Chatta- 
nooga 


The Peacekeepers: An Assessment of 
Peacekeeping Operations at the Arab-Is- 
rael Interface, by John Mackinlay. London 
and Boston: Unwin Hyman, 1989. xviii + 230 
pages. Index to p. 239. $29.95. 

Mission with UNIFIL: An African Sol- 
dier's Reflections, by Emmanuel A. Ersk- 
ine. New York: St. Martin's Press, 1989. xvi 
+ 195 pages. Appends. to p. 206. Index to p. 
215. $35.00. 


Reviewed by Peter D. Constable 


These are two different but valuable views of 
Middle East peacekeeping operations—two 
under United Nations auspices and two orga- 
nized independently of the UN. Mackinlay 
examines the mandate and the structure (both 
command and logistical) of these operations 
and assesses their success or failure. General 
Erskine gives a personal account of his years 
as commander of the United Nations Interim 
Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL), the belea- 
guered UN effort to restore peace, stability, 
and Lebanese government authority to south- 
ern Lebanon. 
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Of the two peacekeeping operations exam- 
ined by Mackinlay, two (UNIFIL and the 
United Nations Disengagement Observer 
Force [UNDOF]) were mounted under UN 
auspices, with the authority of the Security 
Council, and two (the Multinational Force 
and Observers [MFO] and the Multinational 
Force in Beirut [MNF]) were organized out- 
side the UN to deal with situations that the 
world body could not or would not confront. 
Of the four, two (UNDOF and the MFO) 
have been clear successes, one—the MNF in 
Beirut —was a clear failure, and the fourth— 
UNIFIL—presents a mixed picture. Clearly, 
one must look beyond the question of spon- 
sorship to define the requirements for suc- 
cessful peacekeeping. 

Both Erskine and Mackinlay identify an 
essential ingredient—full commitment by the 
parties in conflict to the peacekeeping opera- 
tions. In the example of UNDOF, both Israel 
and Syria wanted to end active hostilities 
following the 1973 war. This required agree- 
ment on a separation of forces in the Golan 
Heights and the insertion of observers who 
could assure both sides that the other was 
honoring the cease-fire and the temporary 
territorial arrangements that accompanied it. 
As a result of their mutual commitment to the 
same (albeit limited) objectives, the parties 
were able to devise a precise and workable 
mandate for the international observers who 
monitor the ‘‘no man's land"' between Israel 
and Syria. 

Similarly, when Egypt and Israel negoti- 
ated a permanent peace, explicit in their 
agreement was a peacekeeping force to as- 
sure that neither side could again use the 
Sinai as a military gateway to the other's 
strategic heartland. After it became apparent 
that the Soviet Union's endorsement of Arab 
world rejection of the Camp David accords 
would prevent the Security Council from 
authorizing a UN force for the Sinai, Egypt, 
Israel, and the United States devised an 
alternative solution, the organization by the 
United States of an autonomous international 
peacekeeping force—the MFO. Its specific 
mandate was laid down in a detailed protocol 
that supplemented the treaty and has served 
as the basic manual for MFO operations. The 


protocol foresaw most of the problems and 
contingencies that the MFO would face and, 
most important, embodied in detail the over- 
riding political commitment of both Egypt 
and Israel to a permanent peace. 

In the examples of the MNF and UNIFIL, 
the lack of clear and achievable objectives, 
with full agreement of the parties to the 
conflict, was glaringly apparent. The MNF, 
organized by the United States in cooper- 
ation with the French, Italian, and British 
governments, sought to create conditions 
that would lead to the withdrawal from Leb- 
anon of Israeli forces following Israel's 1982 
invasion and reestablish the authority of the 
Christian-dominated central government of 
Lebanon. Although there was general agree- 
ment on the desirability of the first objective, 
no such consensus existed among Lebanese 
Christians, Druze, Shia, and Sunnis or the 
Palestinians and Syrians regarding what 
should follow the Israeli withdrawal or Leb- 
anon's future relationship with Israel. Over 
time, the communal animosities that domi- 
nate Lebanese life turned against the MNF, 
particularly the American contingent. The 
bloody bombing of the Marine barracks ef- 
fectively ended the MNF, with none of its 
objectives accomplished. 

UNIFIL, on the other hand, offers a more 
mixed picture. As was the case with the 
MNF, UNIFIL has suffered from mixed mo- 
tives and lack of a commitment among the 
combatants in southern Lebanon to the UNI- 
FIL mandate. Like the later MNF, UNIFIL 
was created in the aftermath of an Israeli 
invasion. All parties agreed on the desirabil- 
ity of Israeli withdrawal from southern Leb- 
anon, but consensus ended there. The Secur- 
ity Council sought, and included in 
UNIFIL's mandate, the establishment of 
Lebanese central authority in the zone evac- 
uated by Israel, which would be free from 
Palestinian incursions and the influence of 
Major Saad Haddad's irregulars, who were 
supported by and were friendly to Israel. 
Palestinians hoped for a return to armed 
incursions across Israel's northern border— 
the very activities that the Israelis had sought 
to terminate with their invasion. The Shi'i 
Amal welcomed UNIFIL's presence, but had 


no interest in control by central Lebanese 
Christian authority. The difficulties for UNI- 
FIL in establishing its authority, which are 
colorfully detailed in Erskine's book, were 
legion and dangerous. Only a reluctance 
among the parties to resume general hostili- 
ties has permitted UNIFIL to fulfill, in a 
partial way, its mandate and to justify its 
repeated renewals by the Security Council. 

In addition to a carefully reasoned analysis 
of peacekeeping successes and failures, 
Mackinlay provides excellent concise sum- 
maries of those Middle Eastern develop- 
ments that led to the deployment of the four 
peacekeeping forces he examines. Erskine's 
book, although more diffusely written, pro- 
vides wonderful insights on the thrills and 
even humiliations that befall a peacekeeping 
commander when his mandate is fuzzy, his 
authority weak, and his forces outgunned by 
regional combatants. 

Although neither book was written to deal 
with the question, the failure of the MNF and 
the continuing perils of UNIFIL leave the 
reader wondering whether one should con- 
sider the feasibility and desirability of peace- 
keeping forces large enough and powerful 
enough to impose a peace, rather than simply 
to police a peace already agreed upon. 


Peter D. Constable, former Director, Multi- 
national Force and Observers, 1984-88 


Reaching for the Olive Branch: UNRWA 
and Peace in the Middle East, by Milton 
Viorst. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1989. Published for The Middle East 
Institute, Washington, DC. vi + 120 pages. 
Index to p. 122. $22.50 cloth. $8.95 paper. 


Reviewed by C. William Kontos 


Forty-one years ago the international com- 
munity, with strong US support, established 
through the United Nations an organization 
to register and assist those Palestinians who 
had become refugees as a result of the cre- 
ation of Israel. The United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency was intended as a temporary 
response to the refugees' plight. Instead, 
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over the years, UNRWA has continued to 
provide housing, water, sanitation, educa- 
tion, and health services, as well as food to 
the neediest, and will remain in being until a 
solution can be found to the conflicting claims 
of Israel and the more than 2 million refugees. 

Viorst's book is an important and timely 
publication. It is balanced and sufficiently 
comprehensive for the casual reader or the 
area specialist. Within his 120 pages, the 
author describes with skill and perception the 
ways in which UNRWA carries out its re- 
sponsibilities and navigates the politically 
treacherous waters of the Middle East—in 
particular, its quick response to immediate 
crises. 

Viorst begins his book with the explosion 
of the Palestinians' pent-up fury and frustra- 
tion and shows how UNRWA has coped with 
Israel's military occupation of the West Bank 
and Gaza. With the closure of UNRWA 
schools and the Israeli army's harsh mea- 
sures against Palestinian demonstrators, the 
agency's emphasis has shifted from educa- 
tion to battlefield medicine—treating the ca- 
sualties of beatings, gassings, and gunshots. 
UNRWA's international staff has also taken 
on the new role of conflict resolution by being 
on hand as observers at trouble spots and by 
protesting especially outrageous Israeli ac- 
tions. 

From its inception, UNRWA has been 
administered by a small international staff 
(now about 120) and a local staff of approxi- 
mately 18,000—mostly Palestinian—a large 
proportion of whom are teachers. All contri- 
butions to UNRWA’s budget are voluntary, 
and there has been a constant struggle to 
meet minimal needs. Eliciting annual sti- 
pends from government donors has been a 
never-ending chore. Of necessity, the agency 
runs a cost-conscious administration. A well- 
managed organization, UNRWA’s efficiency 
compares favorably with the US embassies 
and US Agency for International Develop- 
ment missions this reviewer has known. 

Chapters on UNRWA in Jordan—where 
the bulk of Palestinian refugees reside—and 
in Syria illustrate well the special political 
constraints that apply in both countries. The 
concluding chapter discusses the possibility 
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that the UNRWA staff, with its experience 
and administrative skills, could form a tech- 
nical cadre in the transition to whatever Pal- 
estinian entity may eventually emerge. 

Viorst's book is essential reading for all 
persons interested in the politics of the Mid- 
dle East, and a useful antidote to some of the 
misconceptions and distortions of UNRWA's 
performance. 


C. William Kontos, Ambassador (retired), 
Deputy Commissioner General of UNRWA, 
Lebanon, 1972-74 


The USA and the Middle East since World 
War I, by T.G. Fraser. New York: St. 
Martin's Press, 1989. xii + 188 pages. Notes 
to p. 205. Index to p. 221. $39.95. 

Living by the Sword: America and Israel 
in the Middle East, 1968-87, by Stephen 
Green. Brattleboro, VT: Amana Books, 
1988. xii -- 234 pages. Notes and Refs. to p. 
269. Index to p. 279. $19.95. 


Reviewed by Nicholas G. Thacher 


With a scope much less than its title implies, 
T.G. Fraser's book provides a comprehen- 
sive yet concise and detailed narrative of US 
involvement in the creation of Israel and the 
subsequent Arab-Israeli conflict. Other ma- 
jor problems of the area are given only 
peripheral reference. A chapter on policy in 
the Cold War era, for example, makes no 
effort even to outline Soviet policies or ob- 
jectives. Similarly, such major policy initia- 
tives as the Baghdad Pact or the Eisenhower 
Doctrine are scarcely mentioned, much less 
assessed. 

If the book does little to correlate the more 
profound forces at work, it does a good job of 
portraying the interaction of important events 
and personalities. Readers are given a clear 
picture of the bitter struggle for control of 
both US policy and Harry Truman's mind in 
1947-48. Similarly, Fraser provides a cool 
and correct description of the consequences 
of Ariel Sharon's attempt at the end of the 
1973 War to annihilate Egypt's Third Army 
on the west bank of the Suez Canal, which 


nearly led to a superpower confrontation. In 
relating these latter events, the author voices 
one of his very few personal judgments—in 
this case, a considerable admiration for the 
diplomatic skills of Henry Kissinger. Short 
sentences and a skillful turn of phrase make 
for readability and easy comprehension of a 
large amount of complex detail. 

The author, the head of the history depart- 
ment of Ulster University, has prepared a 
handy volume that will be useful for teachers 
of introductory courses on the Middle East. 
His book would be of value, too, for anyone 
undertaking for the first time professional 
duties dealing with the region. 

In contrast to the continuous overview 
provided by Fraser, each of Stephen Green's 
chapters focuses on an individual episode in 
the modern history of Israel's military affairs. 
Green has assembled a great deal of signifi- 
cant detail concerning happenings whose 
general outlines are already well known. His 
goal is to spotlight the ironies, inconsisten- 
cies, errors, and outright lies that, in his 
view, have all too often characterized Israel's 
military undertakings and the extensive US 
assistance in support of them. 

Green underscores the effects of the US 
delivery to Israel of its highest performance 
aircraft —the A-4 Skyhawk, the F-4E Phan- 
tom, and, more recently, the F-15 and F-16. 
In search of the best planes made anywhere, 
Israel, in late 1967, was allowed to buy the 
Skyhawk. Soon thereafter, with American 
elections pending in 1968, President Lyndon 
Johnson agreed to the sale of the Phantom 
against the advice of the State Department, 
the Defense Department, and the Central 
Intelligence Agency. The F-4s were used for 
deep-penetration bombing of Egypt's metro- 
politan areas during the War of Attrition 
across the Suez Canal in 1970. The result was 
the influx of the largest amount of Soviet 
military power (including aircraft pilots) ever 
seen in the Middle East, plus a military 
stalemate for Israel. 

In attempting to repulse Palestinian guer- 
rilla attacks from Jordanian soil, which King 
Hussein was also trying to control, Israel 
found it necessary to use the Skyhawks to 
destroy important irrigation facilities in the 


Jordan Valley that American aid had as- 
sisted in building. Among other subjects 
discussed, Green describes the extraordinar- 
ily hostile attitudes of Israeli troops toward 
their American ''friends" when both were 
working in close proximity near Beirut air- 
port in 1983. 

Green's occasional lapses into a kind of 
“well can you beat that?” or “would you 
believe it?" style of writing may weaken his 
credibility with some readers. He has a 
strong viewpoint, which he expresses vigor- 
ously and which is well supported by the 
extensive research revealed in his footnotes. 
He reaches an inevitable, if hardly new, 
conclusion: after winning, or at least not 
losing, six wars and after establishing the 
closest possible military relations with the 
world's greatest military power, Israel still 
has not, in the missile age, achieved peace 
nor a full sense of security. 


Nicholas G. Thacher is a retired foreign 
service officer who served in several Middle 
Eastern countries. 


PRE-20TH CENTURY 
HISTORY 


The History of al-Tabari, vol. 13: The 
Conquest of Iraq, Southwestern Persia, 
and Egypt, tr. and annotated by Gautier 
H.A. Juynboll. Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1989. xviii + 217 pages. 
Appends. to p. 229. Bibl. to p. 233. Index to 
p. 251. $44.50 cloth. $14.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Robert Schick 


The work under review is the 13th of 38 
volumes of the complete English translation 
of al-Tabari's history. It spans the period 
from the end of 15 AH (636-37 AD) through 
21 AH (641-42 AD), the years of the Muslim 
conquest of Iraq, Iran, and Egypt. This vol- 
ume is identical in format to all the others in 
this series, consisting of a translation with an 
average of three or four explanatory foot- 
notes on each page. 
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As Juynboll observes in his short, six-page 
foreword, the information about the events in 
this volume comes largely via the accounts of 
Sayf ibn Umar. Juynboll suggests that the 
best way to handle Sayf's inflated numbers is 
to divide them by one hundred or by ten. A 
recent master's thesis regarding Sayf ibn 
Umar may be of interest here—Sajid Mukhlif 
Hasan's ‘‘Sayf ibn Umar al-Tamimi: Kitabu fi 
al-ta'rikh wa-manhaju."'! 

The translation is sound and the footnotes 
are helpful; indeed, it is a challenge to find 
any nits to pick. Nonetheless, a few foot- 
notes can be improved. For footnote 197 (p. 
59), the first day of the Muslim calendar, 
July 16, 622, is not the date of the Hijrah, 
which took place in September 622; rather it 
is the first day of the lunar year in which the 
Hijrah occurred. For footnote 243 (p. 69), 
K.A.C. Creswell's Early Muslim Architec- 
ture, 2nd ed.? would be a better reference 
than Oleg Grabar's Formation of Islamic 
Art. The early Islamic city of Aylah is lo- 
cated within the modern Jordanian city of 
al-Aqaba, not, as footnote 347 (p. 101) sug- 
gests, within the Israeli city of Eilat. With 
regard to footnotes 564 (p. 167) and 575 (p. 
169), it is abundantly clear from a wide 
variety of Byzantine sources, in addition to 
Severus of Ushmunayn, that Cyrus is the 
correct name for the person whom Heraklius 
appointed as both the Byzantine prefect and 
patriarch of Alexandria at the time of the 
conquest. 

In the first appendix, Juynboll comments 
on the meaning of the verses of poetry that he 
attempts to translate poetically in the text. It 
is appropriate to put these detailed comments 
into an appendix rather than in the footnotes. 
In the second appendix, Juynboll analyzes a 
modern description of Tustar, which, he 
finds, illuminates al-Tabari's account of the 
Muslim siege. 


Robert Schick, American Center of Oriental 
Research, Amman, Jordan 


1, Baghdad: al-Mustansariya University, 
` 2. New York: Haeker, 1969 
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The History of al-Tabari, vol. 22: The 
Marwanid Restoration—The Caliphate of 
Abd al-Malik, AD 693-701/AH 74-81, tr. 
and annotated by Everett K. Rowson. Al- 
bany: State University of New York Press, 
1989. xiv + 200 pages. Bibl. to p. 206. Index 
to p. 228. $44.50 cloth. $16.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Joseph B. Roberts 


Volume 22 in the al-Tabari translation project 
covers the years AH 74-81 (AD 693—701). It 
relates détails of the consolidation of Mar- 
wanid rule under Abd al-Malik, following the 
bids for power of Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr 
with the help of his brother Mus'ab, and 
Mukhtar ibn Abi Ubayd. Al-Tabari focuses in 
this volume on affairs in Iraq and Khurasan; 
he rarely mentions Egypt or Syria. This em- 
phasis reflects the continuing turmoil in the 
eastern provinces, even after the defeat of the 
major contenders, and the firm rule of al- 
Hajjaj, Abd al-Malik's governor. Almost half 
of this volume concerns the rebellion of the 
Khariji—Salih ibn Musarrih and his ‘‘succes- 
sor” Shabib ibn Yazid. Space is also given to 
campaigns against the Azraqites and others 
who contested Marwanid rule. Al-Tabari 
briefly describes Abd al-Malik's coinage re- 
forms, and names those who led the yearly 
pilgrimage as well as others whom Abd al- 
Malik appointed to government posts. 

Professor Everett K. Rowson has done an 
excellent job of translation and annotation. 
The translation is consistently readable and 
accurate, yet still preserves al-Tabari's style. 
The annotation is most impressive. The en- 
tire translation has complete references to 
parallel texts; only references to al-Balad- 
huri’s Ansab al-Ashraf, most of which re- 
mains unedited, are missing. Rowson also 
identifies all place names, explains colloqui- 
alisms, and, of particular value, identifies all 
individuals and their tribal affiliations. 

The period covered in this volume is an 
important one in Islamic history, and the 
overall quality of this translation assures its 
value to specialists and generalists alike. In 
addition, this volume, like others in the trans- 
lation project, illustrates al-Tabari's particu- 
lar style: his skillful piecing together of dif- 


ferent accounts—each in the form of hadith— 
his placement of contradictory accounts, and 
his manipulation of a seemingly restrictive 
annalistic framework. These characteristics 
of his work require further study, which this 
volume will certainly facilitate. 


Joseph B. Roberts, Department of Humani- 
ties, Michigan Technological University 


The Mellah Society: Jewish Community 
Life in Sherifian Morocco, by Shlomo 
Deshen. Chicago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1989. xiii + 124 pages. Notes 
to p. 139. Bibl. to p. 146. Index to p. 152. 
$29.95 cloth. $11.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Daniel J. Schroeter 


In this work, Professor Shlomo Deshen de- 
velops an original and insightful thesis about 
the social structure of the Moroccan Jewish 
community in the 18th and 19th centuries. He 
argues that because community institutions 
lacked formal organizational structure, the 
role of the individual's relationship to the 
public was strong. The emergence of strong 
personalities in the Jewish community is best 
understood against the background of the 
practice of Islam in Morocco, in which au- 
thority in the Muslim community was exer- 
cised by marabouts (inspired religious lead- 
ers). 

Deshen's work, an expanded translation 
from an earlier Hebrew version, is based 
primarily on published responsa literature— 
letters and communal documents of 18th and 
19th century Moroccan rabbinical scholars. 
The value of these types of documents as 
sources for Moroccan Jewish history has 
already been demonstrated by Haim Zafrani 
in his pioneering study, Les Juifs du Maroc: 
Vie sociale, économique et religieuse.! Zaf- 
rani offers a detailed taxonomy of what he 
perceives to be the formal institutions of the 
Jewish community; Deshen, drawing from 
the same types of sources, builds a different 
image of community life in which social 


1. Paris: Geuthner, 1972. 


structure is more fluid and amorphous than 
Zafrani's study leads one to believe. (It is 
curious that reference to this book is omit- 
ted.) 

Deshen relies, in part, on the work of 
anthropologists who have studied the Magh- 
rib and on the historian Jacob Katz, who 
analyzed late medieval northern European 
Jewish society. It is perhaps the first study, 
since the work of S.D. Goitein on medieval 
Egypt, to offer a comprehensive model of a 
Jewish society in the Islamic world. As an 
anthropologist whose prior work centered on 
North African immigrants in Israel, Deshen 
at times projects back on the past elements of 
current Moroccan Jewish culture in Israel. 
Certain generalizations are also drawn from 
late 19th-century sources—regarding demo- 
graphic growth, for example—a period in 
which external forces were already disrupting 
the traditional pattern of life on which the 
book focuses. Although historians may ques- 
tion this anachronistic use of sources, there 
seems no reason to question Deshen's funda- 
mental model of Moroccan Jewish commu- 
nity life. 

The Mellah Society focuses primarily on 
the urban communities in the northern half of 
Morocco: Fez, Meknes, Sefrou, and Tetuan. 
These were communities that were trans- 
formed by the influx of Sephardi Jews from 
Spain (megorashim). By the 18th and 19th 
centuries, Deshen argues, the megorashim 
had fused with the autochthonous Jews and 
mellah society as a whole shared much in 
common with Muslim society. 

Although the author points out that the 
Muslim and Jewish communities were sepa- 
rate, Moroccan Jewish culture was perme- 
ated by the influence of the wider culture. 
Many Jews were itinerant traders, closely 
tied to Muslims in patron-client relations. 
Leaders of the Jewish community often de- 
pended more on their connections to Muslim 
potentates than on formally defined institu- 
tional roles. 

The author recognizes that a more defini- 
tive account awaits extensive research in 
primary source material. Moroccan Judeo- 
Arabic sources, both published and unpub- 
lished—a fundamental type of documenta- 
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tion—are missing from his study. It is in this 
vast literature that important aspects of the 
Moroccan popular culture can be found. 
Muslim sources on the Jews would also help 
elucidate the relationship between the com- 
munity and Muslim authorities to which the 
book refers. Although Deshen's study is lim- 
ited in its use of primary sources, it provides 
a persuasive model of Moroccan Jewish so- 
ciety that should be the basis for future 
research. 


Daniel J. Schroeter, Department of History, 
University of Florida 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 


Allah Transcendent: Studies in the Struc- 
ture and Semiotics of Islamic Philosophy, 
Theology and Cosmology, by Ian R. Net- 
ton. London and New York: Routledge, 
1989. xiii -- 335 pages. Bibl. to p. 371. Index 
to p. 383. $85.00. 


Reviewed by Richard C. Taylor 


The stated purpose of this book is ''to dis- 
cover the structures of the various theologi- 
cal systems espoused by thinkers in the Is- 
lamic Middle Ages, and to identify the signs 
by which these authors signified ‘God’ in 
their writings" (p. 331). To this end the 
author employs two key methodologies in his 
analysis of the writings of al-Kindi, al-Farabi, 
Ibn Sina, al-Suhrawardi, Ibn al-Arabi, and 
the Ismailis: modern structuralist analysis; 
and the Quranic ''creator paradigm" of a 
deity who creates ex nihilo, acts in time, 
guides humanity in time, and can be known 
indirectly through creation. Through an ex- 
amination of the teachings of the thinkers 
listed above, and with reference to their 
degree of deviation from the basic model of 
the creator as revealed in the Quran, the 
author seeks to expose a native Islamic theo- 
logical alienation that draws upon Neopla- 
tonic philosophical ideas. 
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A creative approach to the understanding 
of Islamic philosophical and theological 
thought is welcome, but the present approach 
is far from sufficient in its penetration of its 
subject and in its methodology. Although 
Netton grants that the philosophical and 
theological ideas developed by the thinkers 
discussed are properly ‘‘Islamic’’ in a broad 
sense, he repeatedly, and rightly, makes ref- 
erence to the doctrines of Plotinus and Pro- 
clus, which were transmitted through the 
Plotiniana Arabica texts, the short work 
known in the Latin West as the Liber de 
causis, and some other texts.! Yet, given the 
obvious importance of these works both as 
historical influences and as repositories of 
philosophical ideas in their own right, the 
entire book is undermined by an inadequate 
discussion of the philosophical contents of 
these works. This weakness, in turn, leads to 
a primarily descriptive and shallow discus- 
sion of Neoplatonic terms and insights em- 
ployed in the description of the creator. 

Methodologically, the author clearly shows 
the value of structural analysis for under- 
standing mythologies through which some of 
these thinkers sought to express their reflec- 
tions, in particular, those employed by the 
Ismailis and Ibn al-Arabi. Yet structuralist 
notions such as wholeness, self-regulation, 
and transformation are made attractive and 
often valuable by their universality, a univer- 
sality so strong that it can perhaps seem trite. 
Every philosopher or theologian who seeks a 
coherent and systematic understanding of 
creation and the creator seeks wholeness, 
self-regulation (that is, internal coherence 
and regularity of order and development), 
and transformation (of predecessors' ideas 
into a more successful depiction or capturing 
of reality). 


1. On these texts, see the articles by Paul 
Fenton, F.W. Zimmermann, and Richard C. Tay- 
lor in Pseudo-Aristotle in the Middle Ages: The 
Theology and Other Texts, ed. by Jill Kraye et al. 
(London: Warburg Institute, 1985); and Gerhard 
Endress, Proclus Arabus: Zwanzig Abschnitte aus 
der Institutio Theologica in arabischer Überset- 
zung (Beirut: Orient-Institut der Deutschen Mor- 
genlandischen Gesellschaft, 1973). 


More disturbing and problematic is the 
author's almost Hegelian view of the advance 
of Islamic philosophical and theological 
thought, which at times sees these thinkers as 
controlled by their chosen mythologies (p. 
239) and ultimately asserts that these thinkers 
were part of an inevitable march toward 
modern deconstruction (pp. 330-2). Such a 
view is possible only because of the author's 
neglect of the critical philosophical and theo- 
logical thought of key participants in Islam, 
such as al-Ghazali. Even more questionable 
is the author's tacit acceptance of structural- 
ism's stance toward inquiry as value-free. 
The philosophers are too much depicted as 
historical phenomena in an unfolding drama 
and not sufficiently as individual thinkers 
employing their intellectual talents and argu- 
ments to the fullest to grasp reality. 

Despite these problems, Netton's book 
opens many windows to important doctrines 
in the history of Islamic philosophy and the- 
ology and proposes many valuable theses for 
their understanding. For these reasons, the 
book belongs in every research library con- 
cerned with Islamic thought, although at the 
extraordinary price of $85.00 it is a question- 
able acquisition for scholars' personal librar- 
ies. 


Richard C. Taylor, Department of Philoso- 
phy, Marquette University 


Economic Concepts of Ibn Taimiyah, by 
Abdul Azim Islahi. Leicester, UK: The Is- 
lamic Foundation, 1988. 258 pages. Bibl. to p. 
268. Gloss. to p. 274. Indices to p. 286. £12.00 
cloth. £5.50 paper. 


Reviewed by A.L. Udovitch 


This volume is a historical study exploring 
the economic ideas and teachings of the great 
Hanbali jurist Ibn Taimiyah (1263-1328) 
whose career and activities in Mamluk Syria 
and Egypt have bequeathed to posterity a 
considerable legacy—both literary and sym- 
bolic. Until a decade or so ago, Ibn 
Taimiyah’s renown was based largely on his 
prowess and prolific output as a doctor of 


Islamic religious law. In more recent years, 
however, his name and ideas have been fre- 
quently invoked by theoreticians of the Is- 
lamic fundamentalist movements in Egypt 
and elsewhere. During his lifetime, Ibn 
Taimiyah was engaged in a two-front intellec- 
tual and political struggle: externally against 
the Mongol threat to the Islamic (Mamluk) 
hegemony in Syria and internally against in- 
novations in belief and practice that, in his 
view, constituted threats to the purity of 
Islam. Islahi's brief biographical sketch of 
Ibn Taimiyah's career (chapter 2), is useful, 
but partisan. Ibn Taimiyah's enemies are also 
the author's enemies, and he identifies com- 
pletely with Ibn Taimiyah's energetic and 
often violent polemics against Sufism, against 
the use of Greek philosophy by some Muslim 
theologians, and against such popular reli- 
gious practices as the veneration of local holy 
men. 

As a background to Ibn Taimiyah's career 
and thought, the author provides a brief sur- 
vey of Mamluk history and institutions. This 
survey's actual intellectual context, how- 
ever, is not historical, but contemporary. It 
is, to quote Muhammad Siddiqui in his intro- 
duction to the volume, ‘‘our present en- 
deavor to Islamize our economics"; indeed, 
it is in light of this concern that the contents 
of this volume are to be read. 

The author organizes Ibn Taimiyah's copi- 
ous, but dispersed opinions on economic life 
according to major themes relevant to com- 
merce, exchange, and economic institutions. 
One chapter is devoted to the notion of ‘‘just 
price” and the market mechanism. Here Is- 
lahi addresses issues such as price regulation 
and a fair profit. He correctly points to Ibn 
Taimiyah's reticence—and that of Islamic 
law generally—to countenance any interfer- 
ence, except in cases of dire emergency, with 
the normal market mechanism. Another sec- 
tion is devoted to the extent as well as the 
limits of property rights in Islamic law. 

The chapter on interest and monetary is- 
sues contains a useful survey of the legal and 
ethical considerations involved in the strict 
Islamic prohibition against riba (usury) and 
extends the discussion to such related issues 
as credit and the various mechanisms of 
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banking and money transfer. Other sections 
treat such questions as economic organiza- 
tion, public finance, and the role of the state 
in economic life. Comparisons and parallels 
are often sought with medieval European 
thinkers such as Thomas Aquinas (on the 
concept of the just price) and Nicole Oresme 
(on money and usury). Although consistently 
interesting, these comparisons are not always 
convincing. Such is the case, for example, 
with the author's equation of the Islamic legal 
notion of thaman al-mithl (replacement price) 
with the Christian scholastic notion of the 
just price. 

One learns a great deal from this book 
about Ibn Taimiyah's views on economic 
problems. The ethical and religious context 
of his legal positions are prominently empha- 
sized throughout, as are the communal and 
social implications of economic acts and pol- 
icies. 

This study is important on two levels. It 
constitutes a valuable guide to the economic 
ideas of one of the major, formative figures of 
Islamic religious law. It is equally valuable as 
a reflection of the major trends in the contem- 
porary discussion of Islamic economics that 
is being so vigorously pursued in different 
parts of the Islamic world. 


A.L. Udovitch, Chairman, Department of 
Near Eastern Studies, Princeton University 


LITERATURE 


The Arab in Israeli Literature, by Gila 
Ramras-Rauch. Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press; and London: J.B. Tauris, 1989. 
xx + 210 pages. Notes to p. 217. Bibl. to p. 
219. Index to p. 227. $32.50. 


Reviewed by Fouzi El-Asmar 


This is a solid, well-researched, and well- 
documented book. The Israeli writers under 
survey fall within an ideological spectrum 
that accepts the Zionist right to Palestine. 
They differ chiefly in the degree of self-doubt, 
anger, sympathy, or guilt that they allow their 
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Jewish characters to feel toward the Arabs. 
Because the author herself does not challenge 
the Zionist viewpoint, her book, although 
rich in information, is unsatisfying in its anal- 
ysis. 

The Israeli writers fall roughly into three 
groups: those born outside Palestine (such as 
Moshe Smilansky); those born in Palestine 
before 1948 (such as S. Yizhar); and those 
who in 1948 were too young to fight in the war 
(for example, Amos Oz and A.B. Yehoshua). 
All these authors display a blind spot toward 
Arabs. The Ashkenazi Jews were fascinated 
with the East, but were oblivious to the 
Palestinians' problems. The Oriental Jews 
understood Arab culture, but were unsympa- 
thetic to the people. The post-1948 writers 
were familiar with Arabs, but could not ac- 
cept the Arab claim to the land. As a result, 
the Arab image in Hebrew literature never 
rises above that of a stereotype. 

Without actually dissembling, Ramras- 
Rauch tries to temper some aspects of her 
subject matter. For example, she eschews the 
term ‘‘noble savages’’—actually used by 
many of the authors to describe Arabs—in 
favor of the milder ‘‘native sons.” The Arab 
is portrayed as a stranger to Jews—a coun- 
terpoint, Ramras-Rauch explains, to the Eu- 
ropean image of the Jew. Yet these two 
situations are not parallel. For if Diaspora 
Jews were foreigners in their European 
homes, Palestinians are, in fact, the natives 
of Palestine. 

Some of Ramras-Rauch’s assertions fly in 
the face of reality or history—her statements 
that Christian Arabs feel superior to Muslim 
Arabs or that the anti-Ottoman struggle was a 
Christian-Muslim conflict are false. The Ot- 
tomans were Turks, and the struggle against 
them was a nationalistic one. She suggests 
that Zionism ‘‘created’’ Arab nationalism, 
but even without the Zionist challenge, Arabs 
resisted the Ottoman Turks and the British 
mandate. 

Yizhar protested that Arab writers never 
wrote about Jewish pain, whereas some Jew- 
ish writers wrote about Arab pain. What he 
and Ramras-Rauch ignore is that Jewish pain 
was not caused by Arabs (there were no 
anti-Jewish pogroms in Arab countries), 


whereas Arab pain was inflicted by Israeli 
Jews. 

Ultimately, the problem, which Ramras- 
Rauch does not address, is that Israeli Jews 
continue to think and behave like a besieged 
minority even though they are the stronger 
party. Nowhere is this more obvious than in 
Israeli literature. 


Fouzi El-Asmar is a Palestinian writer and 
journalist based in the Washington area and 
the author of Through the Hebrew Looking- 
Glass: Arab Stereotypes in Children's Liter- 
ature (Brattleboro, VT: Amana Books; and 
London: Zed Press, 1986). 


By the Pen, by Jalal Al-e Ahmad, tr. by 
M.R. Ghanoonparvar. Austin: Center for 
Middle East Studies, University of Texas at 
Austin, 1988. Distrib. University of Texas 
Press, Austin, TX. Middle East Monographs, 
no. 8, xxiv + 118 pages: Gloss. to p. 126. 
$8.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Michael Beard 


Jalal Al-e Ahmad (1923-1969) was a power- 
ful, influential thinker, but he was not a 
natural storyteller. His novels peel back to 
reveal essays, and the reader’s attention 
never really stays on the fiction. The essays 
are observant and artful and the fictions are 
full of startling individual effects. 

As Michael C. Hillmann’s introduction to 
this 1961 novel points out, the original title, 
Nun wa-l qalam (‘‘The letter nun and the 
pen’’), is a Quranic quotation in Arabic (Sura 
68). It not only introduces the novel’s central 
characters (two professional scribes in Is- 
fahan in the 16th century) but it also allows an 
interlingual pun (since nun is colloquial Per- 
sian for ‘‘bread’’)}—and the theme of earning 
one's bread '*by the pen” shapes the moral 
dilemmas of the story. In it, Ale Ahmad 
takes on the voice of a traditional storyteller 
(perhaps in an attempt to overcome his own 
stylistic tendency toward the ponderous) and 
chronicles events that resemble in a dream- 
like way scenes from the reign of Shah Abbas 
(d. 1629)—as well as the Mussadiq crisis of 


1953—-when the community reacts in bewil- 
derment to the untimely departure of the 
ruler for his winter quarters and a revolution- 
ary government takes power in his absence. 

As one might expect of a thinker whose 
social vision is too personal and complex to 
fit any simple novelistic scheme, the real 
focus bypasses individual characters in order 
to make social dynamics visible. The reader's 
attention is diverted to the community and to 
the way rumors travel through the city, as 
contradictory disputed accounts gain equal 
currency and the narrator ironically disclaims 
responsibility. Above all one notices the dia- 
logues on authority and social responsibility 
that occupy crucial moments in the action 
and that are in no way dated. The dialogue 
that concludes the sixth chapter, in which 
one of the scribes justifies his decision to 
work for the temporary government in spite 
of his political misgivings, is simply brilliant. 
(It is comparable to a similarly brilliant dia- 
logue which provides the climax to Donné 
Raffat's Caspian Circle.) At times the dia- 
logue's relevance transcends the region alto- 
gether, and one feels that Al-e Ahmad was on 
the verge of narrative innovations similar to 
those that Latin American writers would de- 
velop over the next decade. 

The translation is regularly successful both 
in catching the charm of Al-e Ahmad's tradi- 
tional narrator and in staying with the text 
when it resists smooth English equivalents. 
One might quibble over individual choices. 
(‘‘Fuddy-duddies’’ sounds strange to this re- 
viewer's ear as a description of old women; 
“ripped off’ and ‘‘the bottom line" are too 
related to this decade to fit the premise of a 
timeless, folkloric speaker.) As for the phys- 
ical book, a crowded line of type enclosed in 
narrow margins serves Al-e Ahmad's unpre- 
dictable narrative rhythms badly. Occasional 
typographical errors make one hope for a 
second edition in which the considerable vir- 
tues of this important book could be framed 
more clearly. 


Michael Beard, English Department, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota 


1. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1978. 
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The Circling Song, by Nawal El Saadawi. 
London and Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Zed 
Books, 1989. 86 pages. Notes to p. 88. $14.95 
cloth. $7.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Carol Bardenstein 


Originally written in Arabic in 1973, The 
Circling Song is Nawal Saadawi's most re- 
cent work published in English. This novel 
confronts salient issues and themes found in 
much of Saadawi's other fictional and nonfic- 
tional writings, but in a manner that is quite 
distinct from them. The Circling Song is 
written in a dreamlike, almost surreal fash- 
ion. Images and people seem to merge and a 
myriad of incidents seem to be multiple ver- 
sions of one event, with sometimes subtle, 
sometimes major differences between them. 
At times incidents are repeated verbatim. 
The sense conveyed is one of returning ob- 
sessively to past scenes of trauma, which 
merge with recurring traumas. 

Hamida, having just barely reached pu- 
berty, has been violated sexually on multiple 
occasions by at least one man, the shop- 
keeper, and possibly others, including male 
family members. This has all gone on secretly 
until the day her mother realizes that Hamida 
is pregnant. To save her from the fate of 
being killed by a male relative, her mother 
sends her off on a train, leaving her to fend 
for herself in the anonymity of the big city. 
Her male twin, Hamido, from whom she was 
violently separated at birth, searches for her 
in the city, sometimes striving to ‘‘reunite’’ 
with her and return to their original ‘‘whole”’ 
state before birth; at other times, he is on the 
quest his father assigned to him— to kill her in 
the infamous ''crime of honor.” 

Saadawi experiments in this novel with the 
issue of the distinction of genders, tracing the 
process of differentiation as a series of acts of 
maiming and wounding, on the one hand, 
while simultaneously erasing and blurring 
gender distinctions on the other. Parallels are 
suggested between castration and female cir- 
cumcision. Sexual encounters are all enact- 
ments of a recurring scenario: a man inflicting 
a wound upon a woman. Repeated versions 
of a single story take place: a man uses his 
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weapon (a stick, a knife, a gun, his phallus) to 
wound (beat, stab, shoot, penetrate) a 
woman (Hamida, a ewe). Other parallel ver- 
sions blend and overlap with these: men use 
weapons to beat other men, men use guns to 
shoot people, men slaughter ewes, razors are 
used to circumcise women, and so on. Male 
characters are interchangeable and indistinct 
from one another. To Hamida, the shop- 
keeper is just like her uncle, brother, cousin, 
or father; her twin Hamido merges with and 
becomes the police officer who rapes her; the 
butcher who slaughters the ewe blends into 
her brother Hamido and the officer, who, 
when asked ‘‘Who are you?” answers ‘‘I am 
the government.” All inflict wounds. 

In this novel, Saadawi finds herself again in 
the precarious position of both addressing 
certain aspects of the plight of women in her 
society from within it, and serving as a kind 
of inside informer about her culture to a 
Western audience. In this latter capacity, her 
work lends itself to being appropriated by 
segments of that audience for reinforcing 
stereotypes about Arabs and Muslims in gen- 
eral. 

Many of the numerous sexual scenes seem 
to fit into a construct of a ‘‘dark man raping a 
white woman.” The portrayal of the female 
victim repeatedly stresses her whiteness, 
while the men are portrayed as savage and 
revolting animals, with coarse (working 
class?) hands and dirty (working class?) fin- 
gernails. These issues raise some disturbing 
but important questions about the politics of 
writing, reading, and appropriation of works 
across cultural borders. 


Carol Bardenstein, Asian Studies Program, 
Dartmouth College 


A Compass for the Sunflower, by Liana 
Badr, tr. by Catherine Cobham. London: The 
Women's Press, 1989. vii + 119 pages. 
£11.95. 


Reviewed by Tamara Sonn 


A Compass for the Sunflower is much more 
than an important novel describing in vi- 


gnette fashion the post-1967 Palestinian 
plight. Set in the West Bank, Amman, and 
Beirut, and covering a period roughly from 
1967 to 1972, the work also provides En- 
glish-language readers with a vision of that 
experience. Whereas many pre-1967 works 
of Palestinian literature tended to dwell on 
the need to scrutinize and perhaps supplant 
traditional leadership, Liana Badr reveals a 
generation of Palestinians generally skepti- 
cal of Arab leaders and accepting of the need 
for self-reliance, but desperately struggling 
for some vantage point from which to judge 
their progress on the road to self-determina- 
tion. 

The novel is a first-person account of 
young Jinan, her family’s exile from Jericho, 
her schooling in Amman, and her work in 
refugee camps in Jordan and Lebanon. Pre- 
sented in 30 brief chapters, it represents a 
series of disjointed memories of childhood, 
adolescence, and student life, interspersed 
with wartime experiences. The author fre- 
quently makes it difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the reminiscences and the narratives, 
between background and foreground, be- 
tween text and context—skillfully conveying 
Jinan’s own disorientation in the face of the 
repeated and jarring shifts that have marked 
Palestinian experience, particularly in the oc- 
cupied territories and the camps. 

The title itself reveals the concern with 
direction—Jinan’s beloved Shaher once re- 
marked on her amazing memory for unim- 
portant dates, as precise an instrument as 
the sunflower in tracking the movement of 
the sun—as does the recurring theme of 
east-west movement: the letters on her type- 
writer, the sun's travel in the sky, indeed, 
the march of civilization, according to Jin- 
an's cousin, Amer. Jinan finds her direction, 
her ‘‘compass”’ in her love of Shaher (p. 17). 
Yet her experience remains disorienting. 
Badr excels in her ability to represent the 
draining, demoralizing effect of lost child- 
hood: a chance for neither innocence nor 
guilt. 

As such, this work constitutes an impor- 
tant contribution to the growing body of 
literature by women in the Third World gen- 
erally, and particularly in the Middle East. 


The book is concerned less with women than 
with people, yet it is enriched by the fact that 
it is written from a woman's viewpoint. As 
Miriam Cooke observed in her important 
anthology of Lebanese authors, women's 
approach to political or military conflict is 
characteristically far more instructive of the 
human condition than the monotonous stra- 
tegic orientation characteristic of male writ- 
ers on war. 

Beyond that, A Compass for the Sun- 
flower will no doubt place Liana Badr at the 
forefront of contemporary Arab writers 
overall. Although distinctly Arab, the au- 
thor's style is at once unique and inventive. 
Ceza Kassem and Malak Hashem note in the 
introduction to their recent anthology of 
Arabic short stories, Flights of Fantasy: 
Arabic Short Stories,? the importance of the 
type of abrupt temporal shifts and spatial 
incongruities used by Badr in this novel. 
When these devices are incorporated into 
the narrative, they do more than simply 
describe or symbolize the disorientation of 
the lives under observation; they literally 
recreate the effect in the reader. Combined 
with Badr's sometimes breathtakingly poetic 
narrative, the device is so effective that it 
elevates her work into a category of its own. 
A Compass for the Sunflower is really nei- 
ther novel nor novella; neither fact nor fan- 
tasy; neither traditional, modern, nor post- 
modern. Ably translated by Catherine 
Cobham, the book is a unique combination 
of the reality of Palestinian exile replicated 
in Badr's jarring narrative, yet softened by 
her poetic imagery. As such it is an impor- 
tant contribution to defining the nature of 
contemporary Arabic literature. 


Tamara Sonn is director of international 
studies at St. John Fisher College and au- 
thor of Between Qur'an and Crown: The 
Challenge of Political Legitimacy in the 
Arab World (Westview Press, 1990). 


1. War's Other Voices: Women Writers on 
the Lebanese Civil War (Cambridge and New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1988). 

2. Cairo: Elias Modern Publishing, 1985. 
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The Middle East in Crime Fiction: Mys- 
teries, Spy Novels and Thrillers from 1916 
to the 1980s, by Reeva S. Simon. New York: 
Lilian Barber, 1989. ix + 140 pages. Bibls. to 
p. 202. Index to p. 226. $24.95. 


Reviewed by John E. Dockham 


This book surveys the wide range of 20th- 
century English-language crime novels with 
Middle Eastern locales or at least Middle 
Eastern characters. The author seeks to show 
how the popular medium of crime fiction has 
revealed, and sometimes influenced, gradual 
changes in Western perceptions of the Middle 
East. The plots, settings, heroes, and villains 
of novelists form John Buchan, Agatha 
Christie, and Geoffrey Household through 
Eric Ambler, Ken Follett, and countless oth- 
ers are described. 

Perhaps it is as well that the author does 
not stick rigidly to her self-proclaimed limits. 
While acknowledging that Ian Fleming ‘‘did 
not use the Middle East as a locale in his 
books” (p. 28), she examines his character of 
James Bond in detail to support the thesis 
that Bond was a fresh, innovative type of 
superhero, much imitated by other writers. 
Similarly, from an earlier era, Sax Rohmer's 
villainous Fu Manchu, the Devil Doctor, is 
advanced as a prime example of racist deni- 
gration, the “Yellow Peril” syndrome—al- 
though only one of the 13 Fu Manchu novels 
uses the Middle East as a setting. The doctor 
is exemplified as the precursor of a line of 
stereotypical villains of different races— 
sneaky Japanese villains, Nazi sadists, Jew- 
ish scoundrels, and Arab terrorists—each 
coming to the fore as world events impinge 
on the consciousness of Western writers. 

Admirers of John Le Carré may be sur- 
prised to discover that his only novel set in 
the Middle East, The Little Drummer Girl, 
receives no special attention save as an ex- 
ample of an alleged recent trend toward por- 
traying Israeli secret agents as seriously 
flawed, even villainous; a tendency ascribed 
in large part to '*increasingly . .. negative" 
(p. 127) Western media coverage of Israel. 
The bibliography provides a clue to the au- 
thor's thinking: two condemnatory reviews 
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of the novel are noted—one by Walter La- 
queur in Commentary and the second by 
David Pryce-Jones in The New Republic. 
Pryce-Jones asserted: ''"Here is a matter 
which for all its twists of narrative belongs to 
the dimension of agitprop. It is wretched.” 
Favorable reviews such as William Buckley's 
in the New York Times of March 13, 1983— 
“the most mature, inventive and powerful 
book about terrorists-come-to-life this reader 
has experienced. It transcends the genre'"— 
are nowhere mentioned, although they were 
in a clear majority. 

The text is marred by occasional oversim- 
plification. For example, after noting in her 
conclusion that Arabs are the latest villains to 
come into the limelight because of political 
events, the author asks: ‘‘Has anyone read of 
villainous Incas or Eskimos recently? One 
might if they blew up an airplane or two or 
otherwise menaced the Western way of life. 
That seems to be how people work them- 
selves into popular novels these days" (p. 
140). 

An appended list of some 600 crime novels 
dealing with the Middle East includes brief 
plot summations as well as publication data— 
helpful to the voracious reader and to the 
reader interested in a specific author or au- 
thors. The list makes no quality judgments, of 
course, and the text draws only a few. The 
thoroughgoing index commendably covers 
the list as well as the text. 


John E. Dockham is a retired CIA official. 


When the Words Burn: An Anthology of 
Modern Arabic Poetry, 1945-1987, tr. and 
ed. by John Mikhail Asfour. Dunvegan, On- 
tario: Cormorant Books, 1988. 224 pages. 
Gloss. to p. 226. Bibl. to p. 237. $24.95 cloth. 
$14.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Adnan F. Haydar 


John Mikhail Asfour's anthology gives the 
English-language reader an incisive analysis 
of the background of modern Arabic poetry, 
as well as a sensitive and sound translation of 
poems that represent major developments in 


the content and form of this poetry. The 
biographical notes preceding the selections 
from individual poets afford the reader a brief 
critical assessment of each poet's works and 
highlight their place in the ‘‘Free Verse 
Movement," the ‘‘Tammuzi’’ group, and the 
Palestinian **Resistance"' circle of poets. 

Despite some omissions and digressions, 
the book’s introduction is a credit to Asfour’s 
intelligent and engaging critical analysis. It is 
a comprehensive survey that avoids easy 
categorization into ‘‘schools’’ and ‘‘move- 
ments" in favor of emphasizing individual 
talent and style. The editor’s discussion of 
Muhammad al-Maghut's ‘‘When the Words 
Burn” is one notable example of this superb 
analysis, as is his comparative study of the 
use of myth in modern English and Arabic 
poetry. 

The English-language reader’s apprecia- 
tion of the translations will benefit greatly 
from Asfour’s introduction, but little will be 
gained from the short discussion of al-Kha- 
lil’s metrical system, especially as nothing is 
said on how the taf‘ilahs scan into their 
constituent syllables. Likewise, the attempt 
to show, in Michel Trad’s poem, the relation- 
ship between dialect and Modern Standard 
Arabic does little to enhance the English- 
language reader’s appreciation of linguistic 
barriers. 

One glaring omission is the major contribu- 
tion of Khalil Gibran (and other Mahjar po- 
ets) to modern Arabic poetry: the creation of 
an écriture, a totally new language, which the 
strong modern poets and prose writers emu- 
lated and exploited fully. Notwithstanding 
Abd al-Qadir al-Qit’s observation that the 
Mahjar poets were ''unable to transport 
[their] theories into their own poetry” (p. 24), 
they were instrumental in revolutionizing the 
idiom of modern Arabic poetry. 

The translation section, like the introduc- 
tion, bears ample witness to Asfour's impres- 
sive scholarship and poetic sensibility. His 
acute awareness of the rhythmical qualities of 
the various poets, coupled with his keen 
feeling for the spirit of both Arabic and 
English poetry, have enabled him to produce 
first-rate poems in English that capture much 
of the impact of the Arabic originals. The 


reader is thus given the unique chance to 
savor the hypnotic rhythms of Badr Shakir 
al-Sayyab's “‘Song of the Rain," of experi- 
encing Khalil Hawi's ability in ‘“The Cave" 
to alternate (in the same meter) slow and 
heavy cadences with light and sprawling con- 
versational rhythms, and of feeling Adonis's 
lyrical cadences in *"The Language of Sin" 
and his controlled and balanced rhythms in 
“The Crow's Feathers.” This is a far cry 
from the flat translations of other anthologies, 
(with the notable exception of Salma al-Jayy- 
usi's definitive and most comprehensive an- 
thology), that discriminate little between po- 
ets and poetic styles. 

One error in the translation section de- 
serves comment—the notion that Khalil 
Hawi had published in 1940 a volume of 
poetry in the Lebanese dialect (p. 153). Al- 
though it is true that Hawi did publish a 
number of zajal poems, these were never 
assembled in a volume; the date 1940 is 
therefore arbitrary. Other mistakes can be 
found in the transliteration of Arabic words, 
but these should in no way interfere with the 
reader's enjoyment of this welcome contribu- 
tion to Arabic poetry in translation. 


Adnan F. Haydar, Director, Near Eastern 
Studies, University of Massachusetts at Am- 
herst 


ARCHITECTURE 


Sedad Eldem: Architect in Turkey, by 
Sibel Bozdogan et al. New York: Aperture, 
1987. Architects in the Third World Series. 
173 pages. Bibl. to p. 174. Gloss. to p. 175. 
$40.00. 


Reviewed by Ismail Serageldin 


This handsome volume presents to the public 
the most important Turkish architect of this 
century. Sedad Eldem was a giant. It is fitting 
that his life and work should be the subject of 
much thoughtful study and reflection. 

Suha Ozkan, one of the book’s three au- 
thor's, notes that ‘‘. . . Eldem's contribution 
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to Turkish architecture shares a fate similar 
to that of Hassan Fathy of Egypt and Rifat 
Chadirji of Iraq. His concerns and strife are 
genuine, but his impact on change in Turkey 
is small when compared to the major move- 
ments in mainstream architecture" (p. 14). 
This observation reflects a sad truth, made 
more regrettable when one recognizes that 
they are probably among the most important 
Muslim architects who have practiced in the 
Muslim world, and that they have stood for 
authenticity rather than imitation in this tur- 
bulent century of Western cultural hegemony 
and Muslim revivalist movements. 

The bulk of the book contains Sibel 
Bozdogan’s well-researched analysis of El- 
dem’s vast legacy. Entitled ‘‘Modernity in 
Tradition: Works of Sedad Hakki Eldem,” 
the 120-page essay covers the man and his 
work from his formative early years through 
the masterpieces of his mature talent, includ- 
ing his award-winning ‘‘contextualist experi- 
ment"—the social security complex in Istan- 
bul. The discussion is thorough and profound, 
the documentation excellent, and the pictures 
and graphics well selected. The essay is sup- 
plemented by a chronology of the architect’s 
works (1931-1986). The book is completed by 
Engin Yenal's ‘‘Profile of the Man," which 
traces Eldem's career and discusses his 
achievements. 

It is in the profound, internalized under- 
standing of the architectural logic of the tra- 
ditional Turkish house that one finds the 
roots for the spare, elegant geometry of El- 
dem's architectural vocabulary. This logic 
manifests itself most powerfully in the small 
Taslik coffee house in Istanbul built in 1947— 
48, which Bozdoğan rightly calls ‘‘the ulti- 
mate built manifesto of his quest for a native/ 
national architecture ...°’ (p. 50). His 
extension of that work to larger buildings was 
partially based on his reading of the 19th- 
century hotel building in Buyukada (p. 53). 
Eldem was also a man of his time, however, 
imbued with a forward-looking openness to 
the best of the modern movement and inter- 
national style. His collaboration with Skid- 
more, Owings, and Merrill introduced the 
seminal example of the Istanbul Hilton (1952) 
to Turkish architecture and was to remain 
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controversial. The elegant subtlety of his 
work reaches its zenith, in this review's opin- 
ion, in the social security complex of 1962. Its 
elegant simplicity is as seductive today as it 
was a quarter of a century ago. It is a sad 
reality that until it received an Agha Khan 
award in 1986, this building was being grossly 
mistreated by the authorities. Today, the 
Taslik coffee house has fallen victim to the 
economics of redevelopment. 

If Eldem’s influence on mainstream Turk- 
ish architecture was not large, it was never- 
theless profound, at least on the intellectual 
level. From his practice with Paul Bonatz and 
Emin Onat to his nurturing of students (such 
as Turgut Cansever), to his presence in the 
Supreme Council of Historic Sites and Mon- 
uments, to his monumental studies of the 
Turkish house, his signature is found in myr- 
iad ways. Like all great legacies, his is not 
easy to pigeonhole. 

Perhaps, in the final analysis, Eldem's fas- 
cination lies in his attempt to straddle the 
modern and the traditional while remaining 
true to his professional principles. In 
Bozdogan’s words, '*... his greatest 
achievement and contribution reside, cer- 
tainly in his persistent emphasis on tradition 
and cultural continuity, but more significantly 
in his equally persistent emphasis on reinter- 
pretation rather than repetition . . . a critical 
modernist for whom the past is paradoxically 
the only path to the future, and the future the 
only measure to understand the past" (p. 
144). 


Ismail Serageldin is the author of The Agha 
Khan Award for Architecture (Geneva, 1989) 
and Space for Freedom: The Search for Ar- 
chitectural Excellence in Muslim Societies 
(Butterworth, UK, 1989). 


A Short Account of Early Muslim Archi- 
tecture, by K.A.C. Creswell, rev. by James 
W. Allan. Aldershot, UK: Scolar Press, 1989. 
Distrib. Gower Publishing, Brookfield, VT. 


XX + 419 pages. Bibl. to p. 423. Index to p. 
435. $89.95.1 


Reviewed by Caroline Williams 


As origins and development of forms were 
fundamental to K.A.C. Creswell's study of 
Muslim architecture, one might best begin a 
review of this volume by describing its gene- 
sis. In addition to reprinting Creswell's A 
Short Account of Early Muslim Architecture 
of 1958 (which abridged his own two volume 
Early Muslim Architecture of 1932-1940), 
James Allan has added new material taken 
from the two-part revision that Creswell 
made to volume one, which appeared in 1969. 
Thus, most of the material belongs to the 
“Jong” and the "short" of Creswell, but 
Allan has updated and enlarged upon it by 
including accounts of new and important ex- 
cavations and monuments that have appeared 
since 1969. 

In part one, “The Umayyad Dynasty," 
there are new datings for the Aqsa Mosque, 
Qasr al-Kharana, and Khirbat al-Mafjar; new 
sections on the Great Mosque in Sana, Qasr 
Burqu and the palatial complex in Jerusalem; 
Rusafa and Qasr al-Hair al-Sharqi; Qusayr 
al-Hallabat, the palatial complex at the Cita- 
del of Amman, and Qastal; the Friday 
Mosque in Amman, Qasr Mugalil, the 
mosque at Susa in Khuzistan, and the Friday 
Mosque in Banbhore. New descriptions of 
the paintings at Qusayr Amra are also in- 
cluded. 

In part two, ‘“‘The Abbasid Dynasty,” new 
material has been added to the Ribats of Susa 
and Monastir, the Great Mosque of Qair- 
awan, and the mosque of Abu Dulaf. There 
are new sections on the palace and mosque at 
Uskaf Banni [sic] Junayd, the extra muros 
palaces in Raqqa; the Great Octagon in Qa- 
disiyya and the Darb Zubaydah; on Qasr 
al-Jass and the palace of al-Istabulat; the 
Friday Mosque in Isfahan, the Great Mosque 
in Siraf, and the Masjid-i Tarikh in Balkh; the 
mosque of Shibam (North Yemen), Fahraj 

1. American University in Cairo Press, 


Cairo, Egypt, has published a paperback edition of 
this book. 


(Iran), Zibliyat, and Siraf (Iraq). The new 
material derives from many sources, includ- 
ing the work of Robert Hamilton, Katerina 
Otto-Dorn, Oleg Grabar, Alistair Northredge, 
Robert Sergeant, Ronald Lewcock, Lisa 
Golombek, Alexandre Lezine, and the Iraq 
Department of Antiquities. 

These additions have been most discreetly 
integrated with Creswell's text. A note at the 
bottom of the first page of each chapter 
indicates the changes; a footnote at the end 
of the chapter, bracketed with Allan's ini- 
tials, signals material or viewpoints that are 
not Creswell's. Photographs, plans, draw- 
ings—not found in the original—have been 
added only as illustrations for the new ma- 
terial. The new text, as in the original, is 
concerned with description, chronology, 
and origins. The prose is precise, direct, 
unadorned. 

Except for a few typographical mistakes— 
such as a missing number to note 2 (p. 289) 
and an extraneous comma in Yazid ibn Hatim 
(p. 315)—and a microscopic map of the early 
Islamic world (p. xvii), this is a well-edited, 
handsomely printed volume. Because such 
material is rare, it is a welcome sourcebook 
for early Muslim architecture from the early 
7th century to the late 9th century as consti- 
tuted by the 39 Umayyad and 44 Abbasid 
sites, Allan invites his readers to keep Cre- 
swell’s ‘‘tradition of meticulous scholarship" 
(p. v) alive by bringing to his attention ‘‘any 
omissions and errors” (p. vi). As a start, this 
reviewer would point out that the chapter on 
the mosque of Amr (unchanged from the 1958 
Short Account) could include a note on what 
the restorations of 1977 have done to change 
the facade and the interior columns of the 
mosque. 

Both starting student and seasoned 
scholar should, therefore, be grateful to Al- 
lan for the boon of a classic work updated 
and made accessible, as well as appreciative 
of his continued stewardship of the project. 


Caroline Williams revised and enlarged Is- 
lamic Monuments in Cairo, 3rd edition, by 
Richard B. Parker (Cairo: American Univer- 
sity in Cairo Press, 1985). 
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Shorter Notices 


Arab Women in the Field: Studying Your Own 
Soclety, ed. by Soraya Altorki and Camillia Fawzi 
El-Solh. Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University 
Press, 1988. xii + 161 pages. Refs. to p. 178. Index 
to p. 184. $27.95 cloth. $14.95 paper. 


The six essays that make up this collection may 
be viewed as a contribution to an old and continu- 
ing debate within the social sciences concerning 
the problem of ‘‘objectivity’’—how can one ascer- 
tain the validity and reliability of the data gathered 
by researchers who themselves are the products of 
a culture? More specifically, these essays—written 
by Arab or Arab-American women-—address the 
problem from the perspective of the researcher as a 
“participant observer" who also happens to be 
both a female and an indigenous member of the 
“observed” culture. 

In their introductory article, the editors provide 
a clear and succinct assessment of the various 
approaches and academic debates that bear on the 
issue of studying one's own society. The majority 
of the contributors are, significantly, Arab women 
academics working in a culture distinguished by its 
high degree of sex segregation. The psychological 
and practical implications of this segregation and 
its impact on the personal and professional roles of 
the authors—who generally espouse a feminist 
perspective—is a central focus of the different 
articles in the book. The volume offers a fascinat- 
ing glimpse into the personal experiences and in- 
formed reflections of these pioneer anthropologists 
who engage in the study and interpretation of their 
own society and culture. 

The book's substantive value extends far beyond 
its theoretical arguments and contribution to aca- 
demic and not-so-academic debates in the disci- 
pline of anthropology. For the general reader inter- 
ested in the Middle East, the volume also has much 
to offer, addressing, as it does, such topics as the 
negotiation of gender and class identity in Arab- 
Muslim culture, the advantages and constraints of 
doing indigenous fieldwork, and the ethical and 
practical dilemmas faced by the authors—all of 
whom share a deep commitment to the peoples and 
cultures of the Middle East. 


Amal Rassam, Anthropology Department, Queens 
College, City University of New York 


The Literature of Modern Arabia: An Anthology, 
ed. by Salma Khadra Jayyusi. London and New 
York: Kegan Paul International, 1988.! 527 pages. 


1. A paperback version of this book is pub- 
lished by University of Texas Press, 1989, which 
now holds US publishing rights. 
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Gloss. to p. 530. Contribs. to p. 560. $59.95. 


Salma Khadra Jayyusi, the dynamic literary en- 
trepreneur, offers an impressive selection of poetry 
and prose of 20th-century Arabia, encompassing 
the works of more than 95 men and women. The 
“Project of Translation from Arabic Literature," 
better known as PROTA, has once again suc- 
ceeded in introducing the English-speaking reader 
to the vast yet poorly known literary heritage of 
Arabia. 

In this volume, as in its predecessor,? Jayyusi 
successfully explores and elucidates the relation- 
ships between the literature of Arabia and that of 
mainstream Arabic literature. The incisive and 
informative introduction by Egyptian scholar 
Shukry Ayyad situates the literature of the penin- 
sula in a comparative historical perspective. 

The reader of this anthology is left with a distinct 
impression of the vitality and élan of this litera- 
ture—a truly modernist literature that can be seen 
as a unified corpus with distinct local variations. 
The poetry, short stories, and drama from Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, and the Gulf states encompass 
almost three generations of writers. The poems are 
more complex than they seem at first reading, 
haunting and massive. A predominant theme of this 
literature is one of alienation—the search for an 
authentic self in the turmoil resulting from the 
onslaught of a highly technological modernity su- 
perimposed on centuries of conservative tradition- 
alism. 

The editor has drawn upon a distinctive group of 
scholars and translators, as well as distinguished 
English-speaking poets, who cooperated in this 
successful enterprise. The anthology also includes 
a useful glossary of foreign terms as well as short 
biographies of all the contributors. 

Researchers as well as interested readers thus 
have access to a useful, comprehensive selection of 
the literature of Arabia. It appears at a crucial time 
in the history of the region. 


Mona N. Mikhail, Professor of Arabic Literature, 
New York University 


Mass Communication and International Politics: A 
Case Study of Press Reactions to the 1973 Arab- 
Israeli War, by Alan Jay Zaremba. Salem, WI: 
Sheffield Publishing Company, 1988. 175 pages. 
Refs. to p. 177. n.p. paper. 


“This time the Arabs started it. Of this there can 
be no reasonable doubt," intoned the editors of 
The Times of London on October 8, 1973. But Alan 
Jay Zaremba's analysis of the editorial pages of six 
global newspapers during the 1973 Arab-Israeli war 
indicates that there was doubt on this score, at 


2. An Anthology of Modern Arabic Poetry 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1987). 


least on the part of the editors of the Moscow News 
and the Daily Graphic of Ghana. Zaremba devel- 
Ops a sophisticated coding scheme, which enables 
him to compare not only editorial conceptions of 
aggressiveness on the part of the Arab and Israeli 
protagonists to the conflict, but the relative weight 
that the newspaper editors gave to a variety of 
other factors in the origin and evolution of the 
conflict: land legitimacy, imperialism, terrorism, 
intransigence, Zionism, peace-seeking, oil diplo- 
macy, and the culpability not only of the immediate 
actors but the United States and the Soviet Union 
as well. 

In addition to the newspapers cited above, Za- 
remba examines the Asahi Evening News (Japan), 
the Straits Times (Singapore) and the New York 
Times (United States). The selection is an interest- 
ing one, although no rationale is presented for it 
other than the view that all are ‘‘national’’ news- 
papers. This concept cries out for clarification. The 
differences between the newspapers, in their rela- 
tionship with their governments, publics, and as- 
sorted other domestic political actors, is profound, 
and Zaremba makes no effort to examine this issue. 
Without some analysis in this area it is impossible 
to determine what the contribution of a content 
analysis of these newspapers might be to an under- 
standing of international politics. Do the newspa- 
pers shape or reflect the opinion of their time? Or 
do they both shape and reflect opinion? If the latter 
is the case, what variation can be found in relation 
to varied political conditions and political systems? 
The title of the book also suggests that the study is 
about mass communication, yet newspapers are 
selected rather than the electronic media. 

Zaremba concludes that the editorials of varied 
global newspapers interpret the same events differ- 
ently. He does clarify differences in some press 
positions on significant issues, but the book does 
not live up to the promise of its title—to contribute 
to an understanding of the role of mass communi- 
cation in international politics. It does, however, 
live up to its subtitle. 


Montague Kern is an assistant professor at the 
School of International Service, American Univer- 
sity, Washington, DC, and the author of several 
works in the area of mass media and politics, 
including Thirty-Second Politics. 


The Pen and the Sword: Israeli Intellectuals and the 
Making of the Nation-State, by Michael Keren. 
Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1989. vii + 98 
pages. Notes to p. 115. Index to p. 120. $29.50. 


Students of intellectual history, nationalism, and 
Israel will benefit from this book by political scien- 
tist Michael Keren. The author addresses the ten- 
sion between the intellectual's dedication to human 
values and his devotion to his own nation. Having 
shared the redemptive process of nation building, 


the intellectual then confronts a more rigid than 
messianic state. 

Messianism, important in national struggles, can 
feed less tolerant and less realistic moods in a 
nation-state. With the establishment of Gush Emu- 
nim (Block of the Believers) and the coming to 
power of the Begin government (both in the 1970s), 
Israel has been affected by this condition, accord- 
ing to Keren. (This messianism must not be con- 
fused with the whole gamut of the Orthodox reli- 
gious variety which involves arguments of state 
versus religion as well as disagreement over land 
versus life.) Since the 1982 Lebanon war and, later, 
the intifada, there has been a sharper critique of 
the establishment by the intellectuals—perhaps 
calling for an analysis of the intellectuals of the 
political Right, a task that the author does not 
address in the work under review. Keren focuses 
instead on Israel’s Labor intellectuals, who espe- 
cially now face a conflict between loyalty to coun- 
try and their conscience. The author at times sees 
these intellectuals as the modern-day Zola, protest- 
ing the establishment. 

There are several points in this work that re- 
quire clarification. Theodore Herzl, father of the 
Zionist movement, was driven by more than the 
Dreyfus Affair, as the author suggests (p. 2). His 
leaving the Albia students’ organization in protest 
and writing his play Das Ghetto indicate that prior 
to the affair a concern for the Jewish problem was 
already a priority in Herzl’s life. The ruined 
synagogues of the Old City have been neglected in 
the discussion of Muslim-Jewish sensitivities (p. 
74), as is the Jewish ‘‘Moshe Dayan’’ of Golden 
Age Granada, Samuel ibn Naghralla (p. 59), in 
Keren’s discussion of war poetry written by Jew- 
ish writers. 

The author has made valuable use of the Beit 
Berl archives and has skillfully exploited protocols 
of symposia. Notwithstanding the issues noted 
above, this is a fine text; it is informative, challeng- 
ing, and thought provoking. 


Yehuda Shamir, Department of Theology, Barry 
University 


The Prizegiving, by Aysel Ozakin, tr. by Celia 
Kerslake. London: The Women’s Press, 1988. xi + 
170 pages. Gloss. to p. 173. Append. to p. 175. 
£4.95 paper. 


The Prizegiving is a delightful surprise. Pub- 
lished in Turkish under the title Genc kiz ve olum, 
this novel transports the reader into the midst of 
the political difficulties in Turkey in the late 1970s, 
as the narrator’s description of a period in her own 
life as a novelist, professional woman, and wife 
and mother is skillfully interwoven with excerpts 
from the novel for which she is being honored. 
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One of the earliest Turkish novels to question the 
institution of marriage at the time of its original 
publication in 1980, it is said to be somewhat 
autobiographical. The topics explored and the 
evocative prose make it easy to understand why 
The Prizegiving enjoyed such popularity in Tur- 
key and in its German translation. 

The translator and editor are to be congratulated 
for handling the translation's technical details so 
smoothly and unobtrusively that the glossed vo- 
cabulary items and other explanations do not inter- 
rupt the flow of the text, but enrich it. The ''trans- 
lator's note” gives the non-specialist reader an 
excellent historical and political context for the 
novel. 

This book is highly recommended to readers 
interested in Turkey, women’s studies, and good 
contemporary fiction. More translations of Aysel 
Ozakin’s works and more of Celia Kerslake’s 
translations are eagerly anticipated. 


Brenda E. Bickett, Arabic Materials Specialist, 
Georgetown University Library, Washington, 
DC; and Turkish Materials Cataloger, George 
Camp Keiser Library, The Middle East Institute 


Recent Publications 
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The Annual Register: A Record of World Events, 
1988, ed. by Alan J. Day. Essex, UK: Longman, 
1989. Distrib. Gale Research, Detroit, MI. xvi + 
640 pages. Chron. Index. n.p. This annual refer- 
ence guide, now in its 230th year, surveys individ- 
ual countries, grouped by regions; international 
organizations; and subjects such as economic and 
social affairs, defense, science, law, and the arts. 
Obituaries and a chronology for 1988 are also 
included. (SG) 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition: Index to 
Volumes I-V and to the Supplement, Fascicules 1-6, 
by H. Pearson and J.D. Pearson. Leiden and New 
York: E.J. Brill, 1989. vi + 295 pages. NLG120.00 
paper. This index contains over 18,000 entries. 
Books are listed under the author's name, unless 
written anonymously. The citations emphasize per- 
sons, places, institutions, and concepts. (SG) 
Iran Yearbook 89/90. Bonn, FRG: Medien und 
Bücher, 1989. Distrib. MENAS Associates, Wis- 
bech, UK; and Mazda Publishers, Costa Mesa, 
CA. Indices. $110.00 paper. Contains 20 chapters 
that survey "The Land and the People,” **Govern- 
ment,” “Religion and Clergy,” "Defense," ''Po- 
litical Parties," ‘‘New Developments,” ‘‘National 
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Economy,” and social issues, among other topics. 
GAD) 

Iranian Short Story Authors: A Bio-Bibliographic 
Survey, ed. by John Green. Costa Mesa, CA: 
Mazda Publishers, 1989. ix + 250 pages. Bibl. 
Index. $29.95. Entries provide short biographies 
and listings of works in translation, novels, and 
short-story collections for each author. Individual 
listings of works give date and place of publication, 
subsequent printings, and reference source. Ac- 
cess is by author; the work also contains an index 
of personal names, subject names, and pseud- 
onyms. (SG). 

Lebanon: A Country Study, ed. by Thomas Collelo. 
Washington, DC: US Government Printing Office, 
1989. 3rd ed. xxv + 280 pages. Appends. Bibl. 
Gloss. Index. n.p. This edition includes new mate- 
rial on the civil war and foreign intervention. The 
historical chapter contains information on the 
Sarkis administration; a chapter on national secur- 
ity addresses the Israeli invasions of 1978 and 1982, 
the Lebanese armed forces, and internal security 
and terrorism; an appendix surveys the 1975 armed 
factions. (SG) 

The Middle East and North Africa, 1990. London: 
Europa Publications, 1989. Distrib. Taylor and 
Francis, Bristol, PA. 36th ed. xix + 954 pages. 
$210.00. This detailed reference work is in three 
parts: "General Survey," ‘‘Regional Organiza- 
tions,” and ‘‘Country Surveys.” Part one contains 
essays on religious, economic, political, and mili- 
tary affairs in the region; part two offers data on the 
major international organizations operating in the 
area; part three provides sections on physical and 
social geography, history, economics, and statis- 
tics, as well as a directory of prominent persons 
and groups, and a bibliography for each country 
surveyed. (SG) 

Political Handbook of the World: 1989, ed. by 
Arthur S. Banks. Binghamton: Center for Social 
Analysis, State University of New York, 1989. x + 
910 pages. Appends. Indices. $89.95. This refer- 
ence book provides data on the government, polit- 
ical groups, legislature, cabinet members, news 
media, and intergovernmental representation of 
144 countries and territories. Also included are the 
history, mission, and membership of 110 intergov- 
ernmental organizations. Appendices feature a 
*Chronology of Major International Events, 1945- 
1988," a ''Chronology of Major United Nations 
Conferences, 1946-1988,'' and "Membership of the 
United Nations and its Specialized and Related 
Agencies.” (JAD) 

The Serial Directory: An International Reference 
Book. 3 vols. Birmingham, AL: EBSCO Publishing, 
1990. 4th ed. xlviii -- 5,075 pages. Indices. $319.00 
per vol. Contains over 123,000 titles of periodicals, 
with information on publication history, circula- 
tion, and principal staff; also lists guides that ab- 
stract the entry. Access is by alphabetical and 
ISSN indices. (SG) 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Life of Haci Omer Sabanci, by Sadun Tanju, tr. 
by Geoffrey Lewis. Saffron Walden, UK: World of 
Information, 1988. xi + 291 pages. Gloss. Index. 
£15.00. A biography recounting the personal and 
professional life of the Turkish industrialist Haci 
Omer Sabanci. (JAD) 

Political Leaders of the Contemporary Middle East 
and North Africa: A Biographical Dictionary, ed. by 
Bernard Reich. Westport, CT and London: Green- 
wood Press, 1990. xiii + 557 pages. Append. 
Chron. Bibl. Index. Contribs. $79.95. Profiles some 
70 former and current leaders who have held power 
in the Arab world, Iran, Turkey, and Israel since 
World War II. A select bibliography follows each 
entry. (SG) 

Rahmat Ali: A Biography, by Kursheed Kamal 
Aziz. Stuttgart, FRG: Franz Steiner, 1987. xxxii + 
576 pages. Appends. Bibl. Index. Illustrs. DM116.00 
paper. An in-depth biography of Rahmat Ali, an early 
proponent of the ‘‘two-nation theory” for India and 
an advocate of a sovereign Muslim state following 
British withdrawal. Sources include archival mate- 
rial, contemporary newspapers, interviews with con- 
temporaries, Rahmat Ali's writings, and secondary 
books and articles. (JR) 


GEOGRAPHY 


Geology of the Arabian Peninsula: Shield Area of 
Western Saudi Arabia, by Glen F. Brown et al. 
Washington, DC: United States Government Print- 
ing Office, 1989. x + 188 pages. Refs. n.p. paper. 
This geological study surveys rock formations from 
the Precambrian, Paleozoic, Mesozoic, and Ceno- 
zoic periods. Includes illustrations, plates, and 
tables. The book and accompanying maps are the 
products of a joint Saudi-US geological mapping 
project. (ESW) 


EGYPT 


Egypt after the Pharaohs, 332 BC-AD 642: From 
Alexander to the Arab Conquest, by Alan K. Bow- 
man. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1989. 268 pages. Appends. Notes. Bibl. Index. 
$12.95 paper. An overview of Egypt's Greco- 
Roman period. The study addresses political au- 
thority, cultural achievements, economic activity, 
religious worship, and social life. Includes numer- 
ous illustrations depicting archeological remains, 
excavated sites, and ancient art work. (JMM) 

Herrschaft und Entwicklung im Nahen Osten: 
Agypten, by Peter Pawelka. Heidelberg, FRG: 
C.F. Müller Juristischer Verlag, 1985. xx + 465 
pages. Index. DM34.80 paper. Evaluates Egypt’s 
political system and the introduction of ‘‘neo- 
patrimonialism;" Egypt’s autonomous develop- 


ment strategy, the role of agrarian politics, and 
industrialization in the development process; and 
dependent development of the Egyptian economy 
along with such related issues as infitah (economic 
opening), the new socioeconomic structure of the 
Arab region, and Egypt's foreign policy between 
1967 and 1985. (ESW) 


IRAN 


The Baha'is of Iran, by Roger Cooper. London: 
Minority Rights Group, 1985. Report no. 51. 16 
pages. Notes. Bibl. $3.95 paper. Discusses politi- 
cal, economic, and physical persecution suffered 
by the Baha'i community since the 1979 revolution. 
The report offers a detailed history of the Baha'i 
faith, a description of popular attitudes against 
Baha'is in Iran, and additional information on 
recent Iranian government persecution. (GIJ) 
Iran's Revolution: The Search for Consensus, ed. by 
R.K. Ramazani. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press and Washington, DC: The Middle East Insti- 
tute, 1990. xi + 148 pages. Contribs. Index. $27.50 
cloth. $8.95 paper. Contains seven chapters: ‘‘In- 
side Revolutionary Iran’’ by Richard Cottam; 
“The Politics of Land, Law, and Social Justice in 
Iran" by Shaul Bakhash; ‘‘Iran’s Foreign Policy: 
Contending Orientations” by R.K. Ramazani; 
“Iran and Western Europe” by Anthony Parsons; 
**Soviet-Iranian Relations in the Post-Revolution 
Period" by Shireen T. Hunter; ''Trial by Error: 
Reflections on the Iran-Iraq War” by Gary Sick; 
and ''Challenges for US Policy" by R.K. Ra- 
mazani. (SG) 5 

Land Reform and Social Change in Iran, by Af- 
saneh Najmabadi. Salt Lake City: University of 
Utah Press, 1987. x + 246 pages. Appends. Notes. 
Refs. Index. $25.00. A critical study of the 1962- 
1972 land reform in Iran. Also offers an analysis of 
land reform in the Third World since World War H 
and a discussion of the economic and social effects 
that reform produced in Iran. (JAD) 

Texte zur Agrargesetzgebung in der Islamischen 
Republik Iran, by Asghar Schirazi. Berlin, FRG: 
Das Arabische Buch, 1988. 381 pages. Notes. Bibl. 
Gloss. Index. n.p. paper. Follows agrarian legisla- 
tion in the years immediately following the decla- 
ration of the Islamic Republic. The texts of these 
laws are listed in chronological order and are also 
grouped tbematically. Commentary and annota- 
tions are provided. (ESW) 


ISRAEL 


The Beduin of the Negev, by Penny Maddrell. 
London: Minority Rights Group, 1990. Report no. 
81. 25 pages. Notes. Append. Bibl. $5.00 paper. 
Examines the plight of the Beduin population in 
Israel, who, this report contends, are ''truly a 
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minority twice over." Addresses the issue of 
land—its centrality to the Beduin community and 
efforts by the Israeli government to deny rights of 
access—and examines the hardships the Beduin 
have endured as a result of forced urbanization. 
The report also draws attention to the ‘‘Green 
Patrol” and its acts of brutality in enforcing Israeli 
government policies. (GIJ) 


LIBYA 


Die Entwicklung der Dritten Universaltheorie (DUT) 
Muammar Al-Qaddafis in Theorie und Praxis: Aus 
Ideengeschichtlicher und Historischer Sicht, by Ros- 
witha Badry. Frankfurt am Main and New York: 
Peter Lang, 1986. vi + 544 pages. Notes. Tables. 
Bibl. $45.70 paper. Analyzes Muammar Qadhafi's 
“Third Universal Theory" in the context of an 
alternative to capitalism and socialism. Chapters 
include ‘‘The Political Thought of Muammar Qad- 
hafi,’’ “The Socioeconomic Thought of Muammar 
Qadhafi,” and ‘‘The Social arid Cultural Aspects of 
the Third Universal Theory.” (ESW) 

Erdólinduzierte sozioükonomische Entwicklung in 
den OAPEC-Staaten: Der fall Libyens, by Omar 
Shamleh. Frankfurt am Main and New York: Peter 
Lang, 1986. 410 pages. Bibl. $37.50 paper. Dis- 
cusses Libya's socioeconomic development, fo- 
cusing on the role of oil. Topics include ‘‘Libya’s 
New Path After the ‘Coup d'Etat'," '"The Devel- 
opment of the Libyan Oil Industry Before the 
Revolution," ‘“The Development of the Oil Indus- 
try After the Revolution of September 1969,” and 
*'Libya's Foreign Economic Obligations.” (ESW) 


PALESTINE 


The Economic Viability of a Palestinian State, by 
George T. Abed. Washington, DC: Institute for 
Palestine Studies, 1990. xii -- 42 pages. Notes. 
$3.95 paper. Argues that an independent Palestin- 
ian state, consisting of the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip, would be economically viable. The study 
assumes an in-migration of 700,000 Palestinians 
now in exile following independence; the return of 
natural resources—including water—by Israel as 
part of a settlement; and the dismembering of the 
occupied territories’ current "imposed depen- 
dency relationship with Israel" (p. ix). The study 
estimates a 10-12 year program for the creation of 
needed infrastructure and calculates that at the end 
of this period per capita income will have risen 
from the 1987 level of $1,200 to $3,500. (SG) 

The Palestinians, by David McDowall. London: 
Minority Rights Group, 1990. Report no. 24. 35 
pages. Append. Notes. $3.95 paper. Presents a 
detailed, non-partisan history of Palestine and the 
Palestinian-Zionist conflict in the 20th century. The 
report, published before the intifada, recommends 
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a strategy of ‘‘empowerment’’ to elevate Palestin- 
jans from refugee status to that of decision makers 
and citizens. A select bibliography is provided. 
(GI) 


SYRIA 


Asad of Syria: The Struggle for the Middle East, by 
Patrick Seale. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1990. 552 pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. $12.95 
paper. A paperback edition of a book originally 
published in 1989 and reviewed in MEJ vol. 44, no. 
1 (Winter 1990). The book was hailed there as “‘rich 
in detail, highly readable, and ... an important 
contribution to the literature on modern Syria.” 
(SG) i 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Armies in Low-Intensity Conflict: A Comparative 
Analysis, ed. by David Charters and Maurice Tug- 
well. Oxford, UK: Brassey's, 1989. x -- 272 pages. 
Index. $45.00. Explores and compares training 
methods, operational experience, and specialized 
skills of American, Israeli, French, Canadian, and 
British units in such conflicts. (JR) 

Decolonization and World Peace, by Brian Urqu- 
hart. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1989. viii 
+ 121 pages. Appends. Notes. $14.95 cloth. $6.95 
paper. Contains four chapters, based on the au- 
thor's Slick World Peace lectures at the University 
of Texas in 1988: ‘The Decolonization Process,” 
“*The Question of Palestine," ‘‘Decolonization in 
Africa: Experiences in International Responsibili- 
ty," and “The Iran-Iraq War and Its Bearing on the 
Future of International Order.’’ The author also 
offers insights into the peacekeeping potential of 
the United Nations, in several appendices. (JR) 
Diplomacy under a Foreign Flag: When Nations 
Break Relations, ed. by David D. Newsom. Wash- 
ington, DC: Institute for the Study of Diplomacy, 
Georgetown University, 1990. vii + 132 pages. 
Appends. Notes. Index. $9.95 paper. Includes 
“The Sensitive Link: The Swiss Role in the US- 
Iran Hostage Crisis" by David D. Newsom, 
"Evacuation and Hand-over to a Protecting 
Power: The US Embassy in Baghdad in 1967” by 
Grant V. McClanahan, ‘‘US Diplomacy under the 
Flag of Spain: Cairo, 1967-1974" by Donald C. 
Bergus, ‘‘The Interests Section as a Practical Sys- 
tem of Diplomatic Conduct: Egyptian-US Rela- 
tions at the Time of No Relations, 1967-74” by 
Ashraf Ghorbal, and '*Evolution of the US Inter- 
ests Section in Algiers and Baghdad" by William 
L. Eagleton, Jr. Appendices cite instances of the 
United States acting as diplomatic representative 
for another power, and those in which US interests 
have been represented by a third-party nation. 
(SG) 


Disarmament: United Nations Conference on Disar- 
mament Issues Proceedings, April 19-22, 1989, Ky- 
oto, Japan. New York: United Nations Department 
for Disarmament Affairs, 1989. 169 pages. Con- 
tribs. n.p. paper. Addresses the need to contain 
nuclear, chemical, and other weapons of mass 
destruction; nuclear-weapons testing; multilateral 
and bilateral disarmament; and required confi- 
dence-building measures in disarmament negotia- 
tions. (SG) 

Hostages to Fortune: The Future of Western Inter- 
ests in the Arabian Gulf, by Michael Cunningham. 
London and Washington, DC: Pergamon-Brassey’s, 
1988. xii + 138 pages. Tables. Map. Chron. Notes. 
Index. $27.00. The study is in five parts: ‘“Back- 
ground,” ‘‘Western Interests in the Arabian Gulf,” 
“Soviet Interests in the Arabian Gulf," ‘The View 
From the Gulf,” and ‘‘The Protection of Western 
Interests in the Arabian Gulf." (SG) 

International Relations: Contemporary Theory and 
Practice, ed. by George A. Lopez and Michael S. 
Stohl. Washington, DC: Congressional Quarterly 
Press, 1989. xiii -- 581 pages. Index. $20.95 paper. 
A collection of 47 essays concerning political the- 
ory, policy making, and policy implementation. 
Sections include **Determinants of Decision Mak- 
ing,” “The Global Political Economy,” ** Alliances 
and the Search for Security," and ‘‘Conflict and 
Violence in the International System.’’ Contribu- 
tors include Graham T. Allison, Richard J. Barnet, 
George P. Shultz, Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, and Im- 
manuel Wallerstein. (MM) 

The Iran-Iraq War: Impact and Implications, ed. by 
Efraim Karsh. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1989. 
xiii + 303 pages. Bibl. Index. $49.95. Contains 17 
articles, grouped in five parts; “The War and the 
Belligerents,"' “Regional Implications," "The War 
and the World," ''The Economics of War," and 
“Strategic and Military Implications." Contribu- 
tors include Shahram Chubin, Charles Tripp, Tho- 
mas L. McNaugher, Chaim Herzog, and Geoffrey 
Kemp. (GI) 

Islam: State and Society, ed. by Klaus Ferdinand 
and Mehdi Mozaffari. London: Curzon Press; and 
Riverdale, MD: Riverdale Company, 1988. x + 219 
pages. Notes. $25.00 paper. A collection of 14 
papers, based on a symposium held at the Univer- 
sity of Aarhus, Denmark, in 1984, Papers discuss 
Islamic political ideology on a theoretical level as 
well as in the context of domestic politics in 
selected states. Case studies treat Syria, Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, Afghanistan, Libya, and Algeria, 
among others. (JR) 

Minorities in the Balkans, by Hugh Poulton. Lon- 
don: Minority Rights Group, 1989. Report no. 82. 
42 pages. Notes. Bibl. $5.00 paper. Evaluates the 
historical legacy of the Ottoman Empire and the 
rise of nationalism as factors in creating ‘‘minority 
rights" conflicts in the Balkans. Focuses on the 
Turkish minority in Bulgaria and minorities in 
Yugoslavia’s Socialist Republic of Macedonia, as 


well as Turks, Pomaks, and Bulgarians in Greece, 
and others. (ESW) 

Panjab and the Raj: 1849-1947, by Ian Talbot. 
Riverdale, MD: Riverdale Company, 1988. viii + 
258 pages. Gloss. Bibl. Index. $34.00. Illuminates 
the process of imperial control and nation forma- 
tion in the Punjab during the period of direct British 
rule; analyzes the creation and impact of the Pun- 
jab Unionist Party, a group given scant attention by 
historians. (JR) 

The Role of Airpower in the Iran-Iraq War, by 
Ronald E. Berquist. Maxwell Air Force Base, AL: 
Air University Press, 1988. x + 94 pages. Gloss. 
Bibl. $3.75 paper. Examines aerial warfare in Mid- 
dle Eastern conflicts since 1947; traces the devel- 
opment and operational experience of the Iranian 
and Iraqi air forces. The study considers tactics, 
doctrine, support for ground forces, and command 
and control of each state's air force. (JMM) 
South Asia, ed. by Hamza Alavi and John Harriss. 
New York: Monthly Review Press, 1989. xv + 326 
pages. Bibl. Index. $28.00 cloth. $12.00 paper. A 
collection of 24 articles, in five sections; ‘‘The 
Colonial Transformation," ‘‘The Political Econ- 
omy of South Asia," ''Ideologies and Realities of 
Inequality," ''Regionalism and Ethnicity," and 
"Classes and Popular Struggle." Includes ''For- 
mation of the Social Structure of South Asia under 
the Impact of Colonialism" by Hamza Alavi, 
“Pakistan: Land Reforms Reconsidered” by Ak- 
mal Hussain, ‘‘Effects of Labor Migration from 
Pakistan’’ by Roger Ballard, and ‘‘Politics of Eth- 
nicity in India and Pakistan" by Hamza Alavi. (SG) 
Warpaths: The Politics of Partition, by Robert 
Schaeffer. New York: Hill and Wang, 1990. x + 
306 pages. Bibl. Essay. Notes. Index. $22.95. 
Explores the causal relationship between partition 
and war in three parts. '"The Background to Parti- 
tion" examines the ideological framework that 
gives rise to partition; ‘‘Devolution and Division" 
examines partition in practice in the aftermath of 
both world wars; ‘‘The Legacy of Partition’’ ad- 
dresses consequences and suggests alternative so- 
lutions. (GIJ) 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Bitter Harvest: A Modern History of Palestine, by 
Sami Hadawi. New York: Olive Branch Press, 
1989. Orig. pub. 1967. xvii + 351 pages. Appends. 
Bibl. Index. $13.95 paper. This updated political 
history contains additional material on the 1967 
war and the emergence of the Palestinian resis- 
tance movement, US-Israeli relations, and UN 
efforts at peacemaking. A collection of 14 docu- 
ments is appended, including the 1988 Declaration 
of Palestinian Independence. (SG) 

The Impact of the Six-Day War: A Twenty-Year 
Assessment, ed. by Stephen J. Roth. New York: St. 
Martin's Press; and London: Institute of Jewish 
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Affairs, 1988. xix + 316 pages. Indices. $39.95. A 
collection of 18 articles, grouped in four parts; 
“The Arab-Israeli Conflict," ''International Di- 
mensions,” ''Inside Israel," and “In the Jewish 
World.” Contributors include Abba Eban, Itamar 
Rabinovitch, Shiomo Gazit, Hanna Siniora, Steven 
L. Spiegel, and Alvin Z. Rubinstein. (SG) 
International Proposals to Transfer Arabs from Pal- 
estine, 1895-1947: A Historical Survey, by Chaim 
Simons. Hoboken, NJ: Ktav Publishing House, 
1988. 254 pages. Append. Notes. Bibl. Addendum. 
Index. n.p. Argues that the notion of expulsion of 
the Palestinian population has been a constant 
feature of Zionist thinking, which has transcended 
the traditional left-right political divide. The author 
quotes at length statements in favor of expulsion 
made by Herzl, Ben Gurion, Sharett, Jabotinsky, 
Weizmann, and others. Sources include Israeli and 
British archives. (SG) 

Intifada: Aufstand der Palüstinenser, by Alexander 
Flores. Berlin, FRG: Rotbuch Verlag, 1988. 144 
pages. Bibl. Chron. About the Author. DM15.00 
paper. Examines the intifada in two parts: ‘‘The 
Occupation" and ''The Uprising.” Part one ad- 
dresses Israeli policy in the occupied territories 
and Palestinian perceptions of and reactions to the 
occupation. The second part pays special attention 
to the goals of the intifada and its effects on 
Palestinian society. (ESW) 

Palestinian Exodus, by Willy Crawford. St. Sulpice, 
Switzerland: Association for the Reconstruction of 
Emmaus, 1989. 24 pages. n.p. paper. Surveys 
various options open to the Palestinian people; 
suggests an alternative, non-violent strategy for 
achieving a single Palestinian state in all of historic 
Palestine. The ‘‘exodus’’ plan would involve a 
mass march by Palestinians across the borders of 
Israel and the occupied territories, modeled after 
the 1975 march by Moroccans into the Western 
Sahara. (GIJ) 

The Palestinian Intifada—December 9, 1987- 
December 8, 1988: A Record of Israeli Repression, 
ed. by M. Cherif Bassiouni and Louise Cainkar. 
Chicago: DataBase Project on Palestinian Human 
Rights, 1989. x + 234 pages. Appends. Notes. Bibl. 
$10.00 paper. The book details Israeli violations of 
human rights in sections on physical violence and 
injuries, killings, settler violence, arbitrary arrest 
and detention, deportations, collective punish- 
ment, economic repression, destruction of social 
institutions, repression of freedom of information, 
deprivation of justice, and the psychological im- 
pact on the inhabitants of the occupied territories. 
Appendices provide a list of Palestinians killed and 
educational institutions closed during the upris- 
ing's first year, and the text of the US Department 
of State’s 1988 Country Human Rights Report for 
the occupied territories. JAD) 

Security for Peace: Israel’s Minimal Security Re- 
quirements in Negotiations with the Palestinians, by 
Ze’ev Schiff. Washington, DC: Washington Insti- 
tute for Near East Policy, 1989. Policy Papers, no. 
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15. xvii + 103 pages. $9.95 paper. Presents the 
author's view of the steps needed to reach a peace 
settlement and maintain security between Israel 
and the Palestinians. The author suggests that ‘‘the 
conflict will only be solved through an agreement 
reached between Israel and the Palestinians," that 
*it is imperative that Jordan be included in any 
overall peace agreement," and that ‘‘a political 
solution can be found only through a confederative 
arrangement that includes Israel, the Palestinian 
entity and Jordan” (p. x). (SG) 

Stealth PACs: How Israel's American Lobby Took 
Control of US Middle East Policy, by Richard H. 
Curtiss. Washington, DC: American Educational 
Trust, 1990. xiii + 176 pages. Index. Append. 
Contribs. $9.95 paper. Documents campaign con- 
tributions made by 114 misleadingly named politi- 
cal action committees, such as ‘‘National PAC,” 
“Washington PAC,” ‘‘Desert Caucus PAC,” 
*I[cepac," ‘Young Americans PAC,” ''Citizens 
PAC," and others, that are in fact lobbies for 
pro-Israeli policies. Individual chapters survey 
‘past congressional elections, from 1978 to 1988, 
with charts citing amounts contributed by pro- 
Israel PACs to individual candidates in each elec- 
tion. Chart X, ‘‘Pro-Israel PAC Receipts and Di- 
rect Contributions to Candidates for Federal 
Office, 1978-1988,” lists the PACs separately, with 
amounts received and contributed by each. (SG) 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


An Economic Assessment of Bahrain's Attempts at 
Industrial Diversification, by Robert E. Looney. 
Safat, Kuwait: Industrial Bank of Kuwait, 1989. 34 
pages. Refs. n.p. paper. Evaluates Bahrain's indus- 
trialization efforts and successes; compares Bahr- 
ain's performance with that of other Gulf states. 
(JAD) 

Islamic Economic Cooperation, by Masudul Alam 
Choudhury. New York: St. Martin's Press, 1989. 
xxxvi + 447 pages. Notes. Index. $49.95. Includes 
extensive data on trade between Islamic countries, 
aid to underdeveloped countries, and the potential 
for expansion of economic cooperation. (JR) 

Oil and the International Economy: Lessons from 
Two Price Shocks, by Georg Koopman et al. New 
Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Books, 1989. 451 
pages. Appends. Refs. $24.95 paper. An analysis of 
the international economic response to the sharp 
oil price increases of 1973-74 and 1979-1981, with 
special attention to the response of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. (JR) 

The Potential of Small Industries in Sudan: Case 
Study of Nyala, by Dirk Hansohm. Bremen, FRG: 
University of Bremen, Sudan Economy Research 
Group, 1989. 47 pages. Refs. Appends. n.p. paper. 
A study of the role of small-scale industries, par- 
ticularly carpentry and metal works, in the promo- 


tion of economic and social development in the 
town of Nyala. (ESW) 

Problems in Evaluating the Impact of Structural 
Adjustment Policies in Sudan: The Case of Agricul- 
ture, by Badr-el-Din A. Ibrahim. Bremen, FRG: 
University of Bremen, Sudan Economy Research 
Group, 1989. 32 pages. Notes. Abbrevs. Refs. 
Appends. n.p. paper. Assesses the World Bank's 
shifts in lending policies for sub-Saharan African 
countries, specifically the Sudan. Includes exten- 
sive tables. (ESW) 

Structural Impediments to Industrialization in Qa- 
tar, by Robert E. Looney. Safat, Kuwait: Indus- 
trial Bank of Kuwait, 1990. 38 pages. n.p. paper. A 
study of Qatar's efforts at economic diversification. 
Examines production levels of several major Qatari 
firms and analyzes their contribution to industrial- 
ization efforts; also considers impediments to Qa- 
tar's entrance into international markets as well as 
its relations with economies of other Gulf states. 
(JMM) 

Third World Economic Handbook. London: Eu- 
romonitor, 1989. Distrib. Gale Research, Detroit, 
MI. 2nd ed. xix + 387 pages. Appends. Index. 
£45.00. Chapters 8 and 9, which survey West Asia, 
include sections on ‘‘Iran: A Shia Power in a Sunni 
World," ‘Oil Markets and Downstream Activi- 
ties," '*'Cooperation and Conflict within the Re- 
gion,” and '"Trade in West Asia.” Six appendices 
provide detailed statistics on demographics, for- 
eign trade, production, consumption, and infra- 
structure in the Third World. (SG) 

World Oil Prices: Demand, Supply, and Substitutes, 
by Yousuf H. Mohammad and Walter J. Mead. 
Boulder, CO: International Research Center for 
Energy and Economic Development, 1990. xxi + 
104 pages. Bibl. $24.00. Examines changes in de- 
mand for petroleum products in Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
countries, as well as issues of supply in oil-pro- 
ducing countries; also considers potential compe- 
tition from alternative energy sources. (JMM) 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Discovering Islam: Making Sense of Muslim History 
and Society, by Akbar S. Ahmed. London and New 
York: Routledge, 1990. x + 251 pages. Append. 
Gloss. Bibl. Index. $12.95 paper. A paperback 
version of a book originally published in 1988 and 
reviewed in MEJ vol. 43, no. 4 (Autumn 1989). The 
book was described there as ''stimulating and 
insightful” and one that '*will be read wherever 
there are people concerned about the condition of 
Islamic society today.” (SG) 

The Druze, by Robert B. Betts. New Haven, CT 
and London: Yale University Press, 1990. xiv + 
161 pages + Maps and Plates. Append. Gloss. Bibl. 
Index. $8.95 paper. A paperback version of a book 
originally published in 1988 and reviewed in MEJ 


vol. 43, no. 3 (Summer 1989). The book was 
praised there as ‘‘an excellent introduction to the 
study of the Druze” and ‘‘a welcome addition to 
the limited literature on the Druze in English.” 
(SG) 

The Essential Teachings of Islam, ed. by Kerry 
Brown and Martin Palmer. London: Century 
Hutchinson, 1987. Distrib. David & Charles, North 
Pomfret, VT. xii + 235 pages. Bibl. $22.95. A 
collection of devotional readings of Islamic sacred 
texts extracted from the Quran and from hadiths. 
(SG) 

Islam in Perspective: A Guide to Islamic Society, 
Politics and Law, by Patrick Bannerman. New 
York and London: Routledge; and London: Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1988. viii -- 278 
pages. Notes. Gloss. Append. Bibl. Index. $35.00. 
Examines ‘‘Ways of Looking at Islam," ''Con- 
cépts of State Government and Authority," ‘‘The 
Islamic Economic System," and *'The Islamic 
Revival." The volume also explores the thought 
and legacy of Muhammad Iqbal, Abul A’la 
Maududi, Muhammad Abduh, Rashid Ridha, Has- 
san al-Banna, and Sayyid Qutb. (SG) 

Knowledge and the Sacred, by Seyyed Hossein 
Nasr. Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1989. ix + 341 pages. Index. $34.50 cloth. 
$10.95 paper. Contains 10 chapters, based on the 
Gifford Lectures delivered by the author at the 
University of Edinburgh in 1981. Chapters include 
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Editor's Note 


Es time to time the Middle East Journal devotes an entire issue to one area 
of the vast region of the Middle East: Israel at its 40-year mark, Iran after 10 years 
as an Islamic republic, and the Muslim republics of Soviet Central Asia at a time 
of uncertain change and growing unrest. The articles in this issue focus on Sudan, 
the largest country in Africa and one long torn by military and political confron- 
tations between the largely Muslim north and the predominantly Christian and 
animist south. Today, this division remains as deep as ever and the consequences 
have created conditions of serious famine and homelessness that exacerbate the 
plight of hundreds of thousands of refugees. 

We invited John Voll to be the guest editor for this issue, calling on his many 
years of interest and experience in Sudan which began 30 years ago when he first 
traveled there as a graduate student. A professor of history at the University of 
New Hampshire, he is also co-executive secretary, along with Sarah P. Voll, of 
the Sudan Studies Association. 

This issue also marks my farewell as editor of the Journal, ending the 
three-year commitment I made 12 issues ago. These years have been rewarding 
for me through participation in the activities of the Middle East Institute, in new 
friendships formed with staff and authors, and in an expanded knowledge about a 
fascinating region. I take this opportunity to express my gratitude to the many 
individuals who have participated in the Journal’s endeavors. First, I would like 
to thank our patient and valued authors and our dependable and responsive book 
and manuscript reviewers. The Journal's board of advisory editors deserves 
special words of appreciation. Its members, meeting twice a year, have guided me 
through some of the sensitive mine-fields of the region and provided stimulating 
suggestions on many occasions. 
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Maintaining the standards set for the Journal represents a team effort. The 
faithful attention to detail and promptness in meeting deadlines on the part of ail 
the members of this team keep the Journal high on the list of respected 
publications. Our remarkably able staff, managing editor Robin Surratt and book 
review editor Steven Glazer—and our former associate editor, Madge Pendleton, 
who retired in June—have been aided in this effort by two volunteer editorial 
associates—Sylvia Josif and Joan Kontos—who work diligently behind the 
scenes. Since living in Sudan from 1980 to 1983, Mrs. Kontos has kept current on 
developments there and has been particularly helpful in the preparation of this 
autumn issue. The Journal team is also augmented by interns who spend a 
semester with us and make a substantial contribution by assisting in editorial 
tasks. The 1990 summer semester interns include Michaelle L. Browers, Whitman 
College, B.A., 1990; Maherin Gangat, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Class 
of 1992; Ghada I. Jiha, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, B.A., 1989; and 
Jesmin Rahman, Smith College, Class of 1992. In August, Catherine M. Grosso, 
a 1990 Earlham College graduate and a summer intern, joined the Journal staff as 
editorial assistant, replacing Joyce Donoho who has returned to her home in 
California. 

No one ever leaves a satisfying job without regrets, and I shall miss many of 
the associations of these past few years. I leave, however, pleased that Christo- 
pher Van Hollen will be succeeding me. With considerable experience in the 
Middle East, he will bring a fresh and knowledgeable approach to the Journal’s 
pages. 

I leave, also, at a time when the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait has plunged the 
region once more into crisis. No one who has lived in the area, or who has 
followed events there with interest, can fail to have deep feelings of concern 
regarding this development. Such events emphasize once more the continuing 
need for a public well informed about the problems of the area—a task that is at 
the heart of the mission of the Institute and the Journal. 

Jean C. Newsom 


Editorial 


SUDAN: STATE AND SOCIETY IN 
CRISIS 


John O. Voll 


Ta June 30, 1989, military coup in Sudan is part of the growing crisis of state 
and society in that country. Sudanese face civil war, famine, growing numbers of 
refugees, major economic difficulties, and political instability. These grave 
problems, however, have not always dominated Sudanese affairs. In the past four 
decades there have been many times when optimistic assessments of conditions in 
Sudan have been possible. This special issue of the Middle East Journal examines 
a number of critical dimensions of the contemporary Sudanese experience in 
efforts to understand how the current situation has developed and how solutions 
may be found. 

The potential strengths of society and state in Sudan require that one not 
concentrate solely on crises and problems. Sudan has, at various times, been seen 
as a possible model for parliamentary democracy, an example of interethnic 
cooperation in the African context, and a potential ‘‘breadbasket’’ for its 
continent and region. Sudan possesses land and water resources appropriate for 
agricultural development, newly discovered oil reserves, a cosmopolitan, edu- 
cated class, and political organizations that successfully bridged the gap between 
the more ''traditional' elements and **modern" groups in society. 

Specific events and developments have demonstrated Sudan's potential. The 
1964 October Revolution revealed the latent strength of the democratic tradition— 
it was one of few instances when basically unarmed civilians were able to 
overthrow a military regime and replace it with a democratically elected parlia- 
ment. This experience was repeated in somewhat different ways in 1985-86. The 
amm 


John O. Voll is professor of history at the University of New Hampshire and, along with Sarah Voll, 
is the author of The Sudan: Unity and Diversity in a Multicultural State (Boulder, CO: Westview 
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possibility for interethnic cooperation is shown in the agreement reached in 1972 
that brought an end to 17 years of civil war. This agreement was hailed by many 
as an example of creating national unity through acceptance of diversity. The 
economic potential of Sudan was recognized, especially in the mid-1970s, by 
large-scale international investment in Sudanese agricultural projects. 

The tragedy of Sudan is that all of these factors have been matched by 
negative ones. Violent interethnic conflict in a society as diverse as Sudan's is a 
threat that increasingly seems to be realized not just in the resumption of the civil 
war in 1983 but also in the number of smaller conflicts that have reached highly 
destructive levels, especially in the western rural areas. The economy has 
collapsed, and the country faces the grave problems of a debtor nation in decline. 
Growing numbers of people are being uprooted by the conflicts, and refugees have 
become a significant element in Sudanese society. The third era of civilian 
parliamentary rule came to an end in the 1989 coup, and Sudan is ruled now by a 
controversial, military-dominated government. In this context of crisis, people 
now speak of the possibility of Sudan becoming ''another Lebanon" and 
deteriorating into social, economic, and political anarchy. 

In our lead article Peter Bechtold provides an analysis of the basic political 
dynamics of modern Sudan. The alternation between parliamentary and military 
regimes raises the question of why both types of government have failed. The 
special style of factionalism characteristic of Sudanese politics continues to be an 
important negative force. Neither civilian party politics nor military revolutionary 
programs have been able to overcome the basic factors of instability in the 
country. 

Factionalism and divisions underlie the tensions within Sudan, and Francis 
Mading Deng reminds us in his article that diversity need not necessarily lead to 
open conflict. Pluralism can provide resources for a special national identity. In 
the past there were hopes that Sudan might be an Afro-Arab microcosm that could 
constructively link Africa and the Middle East in sociocultural terms. The current 
crisis in Sudan involves a ‘‘war of visions” for the Sudanese nation. Deng believes 
that the main ideals for effective national unity are accepted by most Sudanese, 
but that there are many difficulties associated with the compromises necessary for 
the achievement of that unity. 

The search for a unifying principle leads many northern Sudanese leaders to 
advocate basing the political system in some way on Islam. Carolyn Fluehr- 
Lobban examines how Islamization efforts arouse fears and tensions that have 
historical roots in Sudan. While Islam may provide a basis for some form of unity 
in the northern regions of the country, Islamization of the nation-state creates 
divisions between Muslims and non-Muslims, among Muslims themselves, and 
between Islamists and those with a more secularist perspective. 

The **September Laws” promulgated by Jaafar al-Numayri in 1983 represent 
a critical turning point in the history of Islamization in Sudan. Fluehr-Lobban 
looks at Numayri's Islamization in the historical context of problems of national 
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unity. Gabriel Warburg provides an examination of the political and intellectual 
development of ''the Islamic Path” as a basis for policy under Numayri. Warburg 
then shows why it was impossible, after Numayri was overthrown in 1985, even 
for political opponents of the September Laws, to repeal them in the era of 
parliamentary politics in the 1980s. The effective political power of the Muslim 
Brotherhood is an important element in this situation. 

The Sudanese face staggering economic and social problems that strengthen 
the forces of instability and are, in important ways, products of that instability. 
Mary Kilgour examines the magnitude of the refugee problem in Sudan and the 
way in which it affects economic developments in general. Large numbers of 
refugees have fled to Sudan from the fighting and famine of Ethiopia and Chad, 
adding to the internally displaced Sudanese. Kilgour notes that in 1988 alone, 
‘250,000 people died of war-related famine and disease." Kilgour explains the 
institutional and organizational obstacles to providing effective relief for refugees. 
Long-term planning and development projects are made virtually impossible by 
limitations on the donors and by Sudanese government and opposition attitudes. 
US development aid is currently restricted by legislative provisions that Kilgour 
suggests might, for humanitarian reasons, be reviewed for specific purposes. 

Prospects for resolving issues of national unity depend to a significant degree 
on the strength of the Sudanese economy. Although there has been some 
industrial development, the agricultural sector remains in many ways the key to a 
healthy Sudanese economy. Stephen Kontos notes that despite the investment of 
billions of dollars in Sudanese agriculture between 1975 and 1985, large-scale 
commercial agriculture has not been successful and has, in fact, helped to create 
the current grave debt problems in Sudan. The huge and longstanding Gezira 
scheme faces major problems, and other more recent schemes have failed. Kontos 
suggests the importance of reversing the trend in recent years toward greater 
government control and centralization in Sudanese agriculture and providing 
more freedom, incentives, and support for small farmers. 

The stark realities of current conditions represent a crisis of major propor- 
tions for state and society in Sudan. The articles in this issue make clear the 
magnitude of the crisis and show that there are no simple solutions. The 
relationships among the different aspects of the current situation create a vicious 
circle that is difficult to break. It appears that political instability will continue as 
long as governments are unable to resolve the major economic problems of the 
country, yet resolution of those problems requires a relatively high level of 
political stability in order to encourage investor and farmer confidence. Most 
Sudanese recognize the necessity of having a political system in which all 
Sudanese can participate with a sense of equality and national unity, yet the most 
thoroughly articulated visions of a ‘‘national identity” tend to be exclusive rather 
than encouraging an inclusive sense of what it means to be ‘‘Sudanese.”’ 

It is essential that the discussions of Sudan and its prospects not stop with a 
simple assessment of blame. Islamists and secularists, northerners and southern- 
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ers, people from all of the different and diverse groups within Sudan and their 
friends outside Sudan cannot resolve the country's problems by accusing some- 
one else. Sudan needs all of these people to begin to develop ways of working 
together constructively. The past has shown that overthrowing the existing 
government, whatever the nature of that government, has not caused any of the 
fundamental problems of disunity or economic difficulty to disappear. The authors 
of the articles in this special issue identify the problems and suggest potential lines 
for resolving them. 

The alternatives facing Sudanese in the current crisis are stark. Francis Deng 
clearly states the issue when he notes that the question for Sudan is one of 
‘making history in a positive sense or becoming a victim of history." 


MORE TURBULENCE IN SUDAN: A 
NEW POLITICS THIS TIME? 


Peter K. Bechtold 


Ta Republic of Sudan is an extraordinary country in the true meaning of the 
term. The largest country in Africa and the Middle East—with just under 1 million 
square miles of territory—Sudan straddles both of these cultural and geographic 
regions. Its 597 tribes speak more than 400 languages and dialects and practice a 
variety of religious traditions within each of three major groupings: Islam, 
indigenous African beliefs, and Christianity, in that quantitative order. Moreover, | 
the combination of Hamitic, Semitic, Nilotic, Bantu, and other ethnic groupings 
has resulted in one of the world's most heterogeneous societies that is almost a 
microcosm of Africa. 

Sudan’s size and diversity—both in land and in population—provide an 
extraordinary challenge to any government. When one considers the additional 
characteristic of the country's strong and genuinely democratic political culture, 
it is easy to understand why political stability has been difficult to achieve there. 
Indeed, during the past five years Sudan has had four distinct governments 
ranging from the Jaafar al-Numayri military dictatorship that fell in April 1985, 
through a year-long transitional regime under a mixed civilian and military 
leadership, several coalition governments during the parliamentary rule of Prime 
Minister Sadiq al-Mahdi, to the June 30, 1989, assumption of power by a junta led 
by Umar Hassan Ahmad al-Bashir (then colonel, now lieutenant general, and 
henceforth referred to here as Bashir). 

At least three additional factors make Sudan an extraordinary country. Its 
particular racial, ethnic, and religious mix has posed enormous challenges for 
[ud 
Peter K. Bechtold is chairman for Near East and North African Studies at the Foreign Service 
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Sudan's identity, ranging from its being a bridge between the Arab and African 
worlds in happier times, to political conflict and outright civil war in others. It is 
also one of the few Third World nations with considerable economic potential, 
especially considering its abundance of water and arable land, and has been 
identified as a potential ‘food basket” by several international organizations, 
notwithstanding the terrible current condition of the Sudanese economy.! Finally, 
on not one but two separate occasions, long years of military rule were ended by 
popular uprisings when an unarmed populace forced juntas out of office with 
virtually no violence or bloodshed.? 

There are at least two schools of thought about the Bashir government and its 
likely staying power. One school offers a basically cyclical analysis in that all 
military regimes in Sudan have come about as a result of shortcomings of civilian 
parliamentary governments and will last only until a sufficiently large segment of 
the body politic coalesces to dispose of them and returns democratic rule. The 
other approach looks for fundamental changes in the sociopolitical order and 
views recent coup attempts—including the successful one of June 1989— not 
merely as political alternatives, but as evidence of a more basic transformation of 
the entire system—a change from ‘‘old politics” to ‘‘new politics," as it were. 
This article presents a third alternative, arguing for a combination of both 
perspectives, symbolized by the official name that the junta has chosen for 
itself——the Revolutionary Command Council of National Salvation (RCC-NS)— 
signifying an alternative to civilian mismanagement, but with a definite ideology. 
This ideological dimension differentiates the new government from previous 
military regimes, but, to understand this orientation and its implications for 
regime policy and stability, a comparative context to the predecessor govern- 
ments is needed. 


FROM INDEPENDENCE TO NATIONAL SALVATION 


Since Sudan obtained independence from the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium 
on January 1, 1956, its governments have oscillated between Westminster-style 
parliamentary democracy and military rule. Independence itself resulted from an 
act of the Constituent Assembly, freely and fairly elected in 1953 by any 
reasonable standard, as have all successive parliaments in contrast to most others 


[arcs] . 
1. The Arab Fund for Economic and Social Development (AFESD) in the mid-1970s 
earmarked several billion dollars for projects to turn Sudan into the ''food basket of the Arab World." 
The Kuwaiti Fund (KFAED) similarly funded numerous projects in Sudan. Much earlier the United 
Nations had identified Sudan as one of only three Third World countries with good developmental 
potential. United Nations, Population Growth and Manpower in the Sudan, Series A/37 (New York: 
United Nations, 1964). 

2. These uprisings occurred October 21, 1964, and again on April 5, 1985, when the Ibrahim 
Abbud and Numayri dictatorships were overthrown. For details see, inter alia., Peter Bechtold, 
Politics in the Sudan (New York: Praeger, 1976), pp. 211-19, and idem, ‘‘Sudan since the Fall of 
Numayri," in Robert O. Freedman, ed., The Middle East from the Iran-Contra Affair to the Intifada 
(Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, forthcoming December 1990). 
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in the Arab world and Africa.? The first democratic government was led by Prime 
Minister Ismail al-Azhari of the National Unionist Party until July 1956 and was 
followed by another under his Umma Party rival, Abdallah Khalil. Frustrations 
over inter- and intra-party maneuvering plus frequent legal and illegal strikes 
induced Khalil in November 1958 to ask General Ibrahim Abbud, his former 
schoolmate and then armed forces chief of staff, to assume power until such time 
as ‘‘the mess could be straightened out, stable economic conditions would come 
about, and the army would return to its barracks.''4 

Immediately after the change in government on 17 November, political 
parties and strikes were quickly outlawed, and the country was ruled by the 
Supreme Council of the Armed Forces under Abbud's chairmanship. The 
economic decline under civilian rule was reversed. In a remarkably brief period, 
Sudan acquired both political and economic stability except for a lingering 
rebellion in the south, which had erupted under the Azhari administration in 
August 1955.5 Instead of returning to the barracks, as promised, the junta 
remained in office for almost six years until it was finally pressured to resign by an 
unarmed civilian uprising on October 21, 1964. This event has assumed consid- 
erable significance in the modern political history of Sudan and is still revered as 
the ‘‘October Revolution.” October 1964 brought two important new forces with 
new ideas onto the country’s political scene: an alliance of professionals disen- 
chanted with the influence of traditional tribal and sectarian leaders and the public 
emergence of noncentrist movements—the Muslim Brotherhood, whose political 
organization then called itself the Islamic Charter Front, and the Communist Party 
of Sudan. 

After a transitional period of six months, general elections were held in areas 
unaffected by the civil war in the south, and parliamentary rule returned in May 
1965. Four years and several coalition governments later, the political, economic, 
and security conditions resembled those of autumn 1958, before the Abbud 
takeover, and public confidence in liberal democracy sank to a comparable low. 
Colonel Jaafar al-Numayri and some junior military colleagues aligned themselves 
with the mostly leftist professionals from the October 1964 revolution and seized 
power on May 25, 1969. 

Once again, all political parties were outlawed, their leaders imprisoned, and 
a revolutionary command council was set up to govern the country. The regime 
referred to itself as the May Revolution, called for a return of the principles of the 
October Revolution, and promised a new order not based on the traditional 
centers of power. Even though generally unpopular at home—except for a brief 


| 

3. The Constituent Assembly was elected prior to independence in Jate 1953 to discuss the 
future status of the country. 

4. A portion of a statement broadcast on Radio Omdurman, November 17, 1958. 

5. This rebellion escalated into civil war, pitting much of the south against the northern- 
dominated government in Khartoum until it was resolved by the March 1972 Addis Ababa agreement 
which granted regional autonomy to the south. 
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period in the early 1970s—Numayri and his regime surprised many by surviving 
almost 24 coup plots and actual attempts until April 6, 1985, when the armed 
forces commander in chief, Lieutenant General Abd al-Rahman Siwar al-Dhahab, 
took control of the country and deposed Numayri who was returning from a state 
visit to Washington. 

The next 50 months almost duplicated the period of October 1964 to May 
1969: first, a transitional period leading to general elections in April 1986 in those 
areas unaffected by a new rebellion in the south; then, a series of coalition 
governments all characterized by political stagnation, economic decline, and a 
further deterioration of the security situation in the face of rebellion. There were 
also some new elements: major droughts previously unheard of; the worst 
unseasonal flooding in the Khartoum area in more than a hundred years; and the 
debilitating effects of a foreign debt—mostly accumulated during the Numayri 
period—so huge that it exceeded Sudan's annual gross domestic product (GDP). 

As previously noted, parliamentary democracy was terminated for a third 
time by the coup of June 30, 1989. Once again, political parties, their newspapers, 
and other free associations were outlawed, and senior politicians were arrested. 
Within a relatively short period, however, it became clear that the new junta 
differed greatly from its predecessors in political orientation and style. Far from 
being a nonpartisan group of military officers simply disgusted with the misman- 
agement of almost everything, as erroneously reported early on,6 the RCC-NS had 
a definite agenda and soon set out to pursue its objectives. 

Like all previous Sudanese governments, the Bashir regime faces four major 
interrelated tasks: political control and government stability without which none 
of the other items can be addressed; halting the economic tailspin and, at a 
minimum, improving the daily living standards in such key areas as Khartoum and 
ports and communications centers; stopping rebellions in the south and other 
outlying areas and arriving at a comprehensive formula for interregional relations; 
and managing foreign affairs in such a way that the above objectives can be 
facilitated. 

The interrelatedness of these tasks can be seen in several developments: tbe 
national economy has suffered tremendously from governmental instability in 
Khartoum and from the high cost of the rebellion in the south—some estimates 
put the cost at $1 million a day; the central government has been paralyzed over 
issues of sharing power and constitutional reform including the debate over the 
use of the sharia, Western, or customary law codes. The rebellion by the Sudan 
People's Liberation Army (SPLA)—like its earlier counterpart, the Anya-Nya— 
appears destined to continue at least as long as these issues remain unresolved. 
Meanwhile, foreign policy priorities have had to focus on interdicting external 
support for the rebels while acquiring from abroad military and economic 


P| 
6. Early reports from key Arab and Western embassies described the junta as nonpartisan and 
composed of political independents. 
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assistance needed to confront them and to wean some tribal groupings in marginal 
areas away from the SPLA. Precisely because the current regime came to power 
as an alternative to all its predecessors, it is important in assessing the viability of 
the RCC-NS to review the records of parliamentary regimes prior to June 1989. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY 


In terms of political culture, the Sudanese have ranked among the most 
democratic in the Arab world and Africa." They have a strong sense of egalitar- 
ianism and a tradition of electing tribal and local notables, coupled with an easily 
observable insistence on verbal give-and-take regardless of rank or position of 
authority.9 It is equally easily observable that politically conscious Sudanese 
disdain authority of any kind and particularly loathe military rule despite—or 
perhaps because of—having been saddled with three versions for much of their 
post-independence experience. Multiparty elections in the Sudan have always 
been open and fair in comparison with other Arab or African states. Such is the 
belief in free association that elections in 1986 were contested by an astonishing 
42 parties and groupings,? and there were at least as many nongovernment 
newspapers and journals. The question asked by many, of course, has been 
whether such a system is suitable for a country like Sudan, and, if not, what 
system is. 

In Sudan’s five multiparty elections for parliament—1953, 1958, 1965, 1968, 
and 1986—it has been unfortunate that no party ever obtained at least 51 percent 
of the seats in any election and that, therefore, all governments have been 
coalitions. The basic reasons for Sudan’s political fragmentation, as evidenced by 
these multiparty elections, are complex, but relatively straightforward. There are 
five major Islamic sects in the northern Sudan: the Mahdiyyah, Khatmiyya, 
Hindiyyah, Tijaniyyah, and Qadiriyyah. The first two are the largest by far and, 
during the nationalist period under the condominium, set up their own political 
organizations. The Mahdiyyah established the Umma Party, with followers 
mostly in the central and western regions, and the Khatmiyyah founded the 
People’s Democratic Party (PDP), with followers primarily in the northern and 
eastern areas. As an antidote to these largely rural-based sects, some civil 
servants, urban merchants, and university graduates set up the National Unionist 
Party (NUP) which has drawn electoral support from urban centers. Periodically, 


[er 

7. This perhaps startling conclusion results from this author's almost 30 years of study of 
Sudan and from professional visits and field research in 20 countries of the Middle East and North 
Africa. 

8. For example, a cabinet officer will not look down on or talk down to a driver or a cook, and 
this attitude extends similarly throughout society. 

9. Only about 12 of these represent major political, regional, or ideological factions; the rest 
are splinter groups. Another issue is the degree to which these parties resemble those in other 
parliamentary systems inasmuch as only a few of them aim at a national constituency and have a truly 
national agenda. 
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the NUP and PDP aligned themselves against what they considered the over- 
whelming strength of the ‘‘House of Mahdi’’; from 1968 on, they merged to form 
the Democratic Unionist Party (DUP), but never lost their separate identities. 

In all parliamentary elections the best performance by any party gained 42 
percent of the total vote. Together, these three essentially centrist parties never 
obtained less than three-fourths of the votes and electoral seats. The remainder 
has consisted of several regional blocs in the south, east, and far west and, since 
the 1960s, the more radical elements of the political spectrum such as the 
communists and assorted socialists on the left and the Muslim Brotherhood—as 
the Islamic Charter Front and now as the National Islamic Front (NIF)—on the 
right. It is noteworthy that southern parties have never managed to organize 
effectively throughout the south.!° This has resulted both in the fragmentation of 
the southern bloc in parliament into subregional groupings and also in the inability 
of southern parties to garner all southern constituencies. In fact, a significant 
number of these empty seats have gone to Umma or NUP affiliates. 

What, then, is the problem with parliamentary democracy in the Sudan? A 
detailed answer can be frustratingly complicated, especially if one gets bogged 
down in specific actions and reactions by this or that individual or group—another 
Sudanese characteristic—but a simplified version is possible to construct. 

Every coalition government, by definition, has a senior and a junior partner, 
with portfolios allocated accordingly. Often within months of assuming governing 
responsibility, the junior partner is approached by the opposition with proposals 
for a better portfolio arrangement. Sooner or later, the offer becomes too 
tempting, a vote of confidence is called, and the government falls. The new 
coalition experiences a certain ‘‘honeymoon’’ period until the former senior 
partner, now in opposition, begins its own flirtations with one or another grouping 
to undermine the new partnership. The end effect is twofold: Coalition politics 
deteriorates into a game of musical chairs and, indeed, during the first six years of 
democratic rule every possible combination of centrist parties has been in power 
and each single party has been in opposition.!! Unfortunately, this pattern has 
been reinforced by another characteristic of Sudanese politics: Various junior 
partners have entered coalition governments not only for the understandable 
interest of sharing power, but also, apparently, often with the unspoken intent of 
undermining their senior partner while in office. Tactics would include blocking a 
unified strategy, causing embarrassment to the government by public disagree- 
ment on major issues or by any device that prevented the coalition from appearing 
Ds ld 

10. These include the Liberal Party, Black Bloc, Sudan African National Union (SANU), and 
Southern Front. 

11. For example, the combination of NUP-PDP, Umma-PDP, and Umma-NUP. In addition, all 
governments to this day have included a few southern cabinet members, usually one each from Upper 


Nile, Babr al-Ghazal, and Equatoria regions. They, in turn, were seen by some southerners as 
quislings. 
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to be a team and speaking with one voice because credit would then go to the 
prime minister and to his party. 

Precisely because smaller groupings have limited appeal, their calculations 
have been to discredit all rivals so that in due time the body politic would 
eventually look to their group as the last best hope. Perhaps even more disastrous 
for public policy, it appears that an overwhelming proportion of political energy 
expended in the capital has gone toward undermining or shoring up a coalition and 
deterrence of such activities, with the result that little attention has been given to, 
and little energy left for, the major national problems of economics, regional 
rebellion, and societal transformation. 

Given Sudan's history of recurrent military rule, one might think that the 
lesson of military takeovers following democratic misrule would have been 
thoroughly learned by all civilian politicians, at the very least by the end of 
Numayri's 16-year-long dictatorship which they had unanimously denounced. 
This would seem especially true of Umma Party leader Sadiq al-Mahdi who, as 
prime minister, had already once been ousted in 1967 by just the sort of 
maneuvering described above. Furthermore, he had been imprisoned several 
times and also forced to flee into exile by military governments. Consequently, 
most observers—foreign and Sudanese—considered this well-educated and highly 
sophisticated politician to be the most suitable candidate for leading a democratic 
Sudan in a time of crisis. 

Sadiq was quick to organize his party after Numayri's fall and, during the 
April 1986 elections, gained the most seats: 100 out of 233 territorial constituen- 
cies. It is interesting to note, however, that the ‘‘graduates’’ constituencies— 
reserved for educated voters—were overwhelmingly won, 22 seats out of 28, by 
the NIF, compared with 2 seats for the Umma Party and 4 for the Communist 
Party. 

As expected, Sadiq became prime minister again and led a series of six 
successive coalition governments: first with the election's runner-up DUP, then 
with the third place NIF, once with an all-party (except the Communist Party) 
**government of national salvation,” and others, but all to no avail. The height of 
futility may have been reached with the coalition stalemate in the latter part of his 
middle period—August 1987 to May 1988—when the government operated 
without a cabinet. It consisted only of the state council for official functions, while 
the daily tasks of ministries were performed under the administration of their 
respective undersecretaries. Both Sudanese and foreign observers of this specta- 
cle responded with a mixture of bemusement, ridicule (in private and in the 
media), and increasing anger. As for the government, even though issues such as 
economic development and reform, and especially resolution of the civil war, 
were publicly discussed at great length, little concrete action ensued. 
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ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 


Since the early 1960s, Sudan's national revenue has declined, a result not 
only of the scarcity of capital and export earnings, but also because of such 
political decisions as bloating the civil service with university graduates in the 
lower ranks while frightening into exile many competent senior officials through 
repeated purges going back as far as October 1964. Similarly, ideas spawned by 
the October Revolution triggered a significant conversion of local government 
policy. Junior bureaucrats were now being assigned to administer outlying areas 
in the name of ‘‘progressive modernization,” thus replacing the more experienced 
and respected tribal chieftains of the so-called Native Administration system 
under British tutelage. The change caused a sharp decline in local tax revenue 
collection in the rural areas—90 percent of the country. 

By the early 1970s the concept of turning Sudan into the food basket of the 
Arab world had gained sufficient currency to lure huge Western and Arab 
investments, both public and private. Mismanagement by Numayri's bureaucracy 
and the growing practice of corruption in high places were viewed as delaying and 
undercutting many development schemes. With productivity in all sectors declin- 
ing, debts began to mount, and, by the time of Numayri's overthrow, the size of 
Sudan's foreign debt—then about $10 billion, by mid-1990 more than $12 
billion—had actually exceeded the country's entire GDP for one year. This meant 
that all available foreign exchange had to be diverted for debt servicing of interest 
obligations. The governments have repeatedly been warned by their creditors that 
they were facing bankruptcy. All governments from the Transitional Military 
Council (TMC) under Siwar al-Dhahab to the RCC-NS recognized the gravity of 
the economic situation, but the TMC felt helpless to initiate major reforms, and 
civilian politicians merely declared the debts to be ‘‘Numayri’s debts.” 

Foreign donors were also facing financial problems, and this factor com- 
pounded Sudan's economic situation. The Arab Gulf states experienced dramatic 
declines in oil revenues in the mid-1980s while simultaneously under pressure 
from obligations such as offering financial support to Iraq in its war with Iran. The 
US government, caught in the throes of the Gramm-Rudman budget deficit 
legislation, was unable to meet even the assistance levels of previous years, and 
since the Bashir takeover, US military and development assistance has been cut 
altogether.!2 Nevertheless, considerable humanitarian relief assistance and food 
aid have continued. 

Throughout the 1980s hopes had been high that the Chevron oil fields, with 
sizable proven reserves in the southwest, would eventually produce enough 
revenue for import substitution and some additional export. This potential source 
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12. The aid cutoff was in accordance with a congressional mandate (Section 513 of the US 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1986) to halt assistance to all countries where democratically elected 
governments have been overthrown. 
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for reversing economic deterioration has not materialized as yet because Chev- 
ron’s management was forced to halt construction on the pipeline from Bentiu to 
the projected refinery in Kosti (and beyond to the shipping terminal of Port Sudan) 
as a result of attacks on its work crews by the members of the SPLA, especially 
in 1984. Here the link between economic recovery and domestic security becomes 
clear. The SPLA had targeted the pipeline construction before the 1985 coup 
mainly to prevent the possibility that Chevron oil revenues would ‘‘rescue the 
tottering Numayri dictatorship,’’ according to repeated pronouncements by John 
Garang, leader of the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement (SPLM) and its 
military arm, the SPLA, on the clandestine SPLA Radio. 


The Politics of Religion 


With the departure of Numayri, SPLA fighting was expected to cease, but 
that did not happen. Despite many well-meaning overtures to Garang by the 
transitional prime minister, Jazuli Dafa’allah, in 1985—and one year later similar 
offers from his successor, Sadiq al-Mahdi—to meet at any available conference 
site, and negotiate any issue, complete with verbal and written assurances that the 
government had no intention of subjugating or discriminating against southerners 
in any way, Garang refused to accept such promises as genuine. In broadcast after 
broadcast, the SPLA labeled the TMC an extension of Numayri’s military 
dictatorship but without Numayri.!3 

Many observers agree that the first few months after the April uprising 
presented several opportunities for resolving the conflict between the central 
government and the SPLM/SPLA. For that period through Sadiq’s first six 
months in office, it is difficult not to place the greater blame on Garang’s 
uncompromising hard line, though it perhaps resulted from faulty intelligence 
transmitted by his informants in the capital area. Given traditional distrust 
between northerners and southerners, one can easily imagine a suspicious mind 
misreading a potentially workable proposal. On the other hand, Garang could 
point to Khartoum's refusal to lift the highly sensitive "September Laws” as a 
good-faith gesture.1^ The TMC felt this was the province of a constituent assembly 
and would therefore be inappropriate for it to do. Whether the TMC actually 
believed in this position or not is difficult to judge, but one strongly suspects that 
the devout Prime Minister Dafa’allah and TMC chairman General Siwar al- 
Dhahab feit uncomfortable entering Sudanese history—and, more widely, that of 
the Islamic world—as the individuals who revoked the sharia. 


[s 

13. SPLA Radio as reported by Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS)—Middle East 
and Africa (MEA), May 1985, passim. 

14. These laws, based on the sharia, had been introduced by the Numayri regime in September 
1983 and were applied on a national scale—as opposed to just Muslim areas—to the consternation of 
many, both at home and abroad, Muslim and non-Muslim. 
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Well before the 1986 elections were held, Sadiq al-Mahdi had been the first 
prominent politician publicly to declare his opposition to the 1983 laws. Although 
many members of the DUP had voiced similar reservations closer to the elections, 
the party had taken no official position on the matter. Once it joined the first 
coalition government, however, the DUP hesitated to consider abrogation. The 
DUP's stance may have reflected any or all of the following: disorganization 
among the party's factions; concern about future voter reaction, particularly in 
view of strident NIF charges of ‘‘un-Islamic conduct''; and possibly the oppor- 
tunity to embarrass the prime minister indirectly through lack of cooperation in 
the hope of future gains at Umma Party expense. Ironically, two and one-half 
years later, the DUP called for suspension of the sharia during an Umma-NIF 
coalition. 

Predictably, the NIF championed the sharia while southerners saw these laws 
as evidence of northern cultural imperialism. Increasingly, Sadiq became less 
outspoken about abrogation of Numayri's September Laws and called for 
"alternative laws” based on ‘‘true Islamic values" to replace them. Many 
observers, including southern politicians and foreign governments, became impa- 
tient with the spectacle of apparently conflicting statements repeated in various 
formats for what seemed an inordinate number of months. The issue came to a 
preliminary head in September 1988 when the coalition government submitted to 
parliament a draft bill for new Islamic legislation that produced a domestic 
stalemate and foreign uproar. Partially to resolve the stalemate, the DUP 
leadership met with the SPLM in Ethiopia, and the two sides produced an 
agreement in November, only to be snubbed by Sadiq. Because the content of the 
agreement seemed identical to Sadiq's own earlier stated position, one might 
conclude that his opposition to the DUP-SPLM agreement was based more on 
jealousy than substance. As much as anything else, Sadiq's action—or lack 
thereof—hastened the crucial events that would occur in February and March 
1989. 

To the SPLM, however, these developments were proof that Sadiq's gov- 
ernment was not serious about addressing southern grievances. This belief was 
reinforced when the central government decided to arm tribal militias in areas 
bordering on SPLA strongholds, especially in the south of Kordofan and Darfur 
where there had been historic rivalries with Dinkas who, though part of a southern 
tribe, live in these areas. Both sides rationalized their positions. Khartoum 
reminded all parties that the central government had an obligation to maintain law 
and order and to protect citizens endangered by the rebel ‘‘outlaws’’; the rebels 
justified their attacks on garrisoned towns because of the Khartoum government's 
alleged bad faith as demonstrated by these actions. Such statements, frequently 
heard on radio interviews, in effect became policy. While the fighting continued 
sporadically, some dialogue continued just as sporadically behind the scenes 
through intermediaries traveling to East African cities. A cynical observer might 
consider this situation an acceptable level of low-intensity violence because of the 
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longstanding tradition of sporadic tribal warfare between the Dinka in southwest 
Sudan and the adjacent Rizeigat and Messirriyah tribes. In this context, even the 
occurrence of three unusually large massacres of Dinka in March, August, and 
September 1987 was not entirely surprising, although they were dutifully deplored 
by both parties.!5 

The term ‘‘acceptable level of violence” could not be used to characterize 
another event that left deep psychological scars among many. On the morning of 
August 16, 1986, a Sudanese civilian airliner was shot down just after take-off 
from Malakal!6 airport by a SAM-7 missile fired by the SPLA; all 57 passengers 
and a crew of 3 perished. During the next several days the SPLM/SPLA not only 
acknowledged the act, but also blamed the Khartoum government for ignoring the 
SPLA warning that it would shoot down any aircraft, military or civilian, even if 
on a famine relief mission. It justified this policy by claiming that relief planes (and 
subsequently train and truck convoys) were used to smuggle weapons to the army 
and to supply government soldiers rather than famine victims with food. Inter- 
estingly, the SPLA statement insisted that this measure ‘‘should not be perceived 
as being directed against the Koka Dam negotiating process.’’!7 

A quite different response came from Khartoum where the prime minister 
branded Garang and his movement ‘‘terrorist,’’!8 and his chief spokesman in 
parliament declared that the act was the ‘‘language of war” and that ‘‘this is the 
language the government will use from now on in dealing with Garang and his 
movement, the SPLA.’’!9 As far as the government was concerned, Garang had 
earlier turned down all reasonable proposals for meetings and discussions of 
mutual problems. Even so, as an act of good faith, Khartoum decided to keep the 
door open for dialogue despite the rejections. After the downing of the airliner, 
however, and the self-righteous defense of it, the government felt justified in 
closing the door and putting the onus for reopening it on the SPLM. 

From the SPLM/SPLA perspective, however, the central issue has been 
adherence to the Koka Dam agreement of March 1986. The agreement resulted 
from meetings at Koka Dam, Ethiopia, with representatives of the SPLM/SPLA, 
the National Alliance for Professionals, and major political parties with the 


exception of the DUP. It called for the ‘‘creation of a new Sudan... free from 
racism, tribalism, sectarianism and all causes of discrimination and disparity . . ."' 
muni 


15. In March 1987, several hundred Dinka men, women, and children—some say as many as a 
thousand— were killed at Al-Diein in southern Darfur by a mob of Rizeigat tribesmen. On August 
11-12, 1987, and again during September 6-11, 1987, between 1,000 and 2,000 Dinka civilians were 
reportedly killed by army and militia forces in Wau, Bahr al-Ghazal Province. This followed an 
attempted missile attack on a government aircraft and was accompanied by the killings of Fertit 
militiamen by Dinkas. Amnesty International, Sudan: Human Rights Developments since 1985 (New 
York: Amnesty International, 1988), p. 5. 

16. Capital of Upper Nile, the northern-most province of southern Sudan. 

17. From FBIS-MEA, August 18, 1986, p. i. The Koka Dam meetings in Ethiopia were held to 
resolve differences and end the civil war. The agreement was signed on March 24, 1986. 

18. From Sudan News Agency, as reported in FBIS-MEA, August 21, 1986, p. Q2. 

19. Ibid., p. Q5. 
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and ‘‘for lifting the state of emergency, for repealing the September 1983 (Islamic) 
laws, for adopting the 1956 constitution as amended in 1964, and for the 
abrogation of military pacts signed by the previous regime.’’2° With regard to the 
military conflict in the south, both parties stated that they ‘‘would genuinely 
endeavor to stop the bloodshed resulting from war in the Sudan... ” and ‘‘call 
for a ceasefire” and, subsequently, for a constitutional conference to be held in 
Khartoum during the third week of June 1986 with an agreed-upon, nine-point 
agenda.2! 

Almost immediately after the announcement of the Koka Dam declaration, 
Garang clarified his interpretation of it at a high-level meeting of his top 
lieutenants, as reported by the clandestine SPLA Radio. One significant aspect 
concerned SPLM/SPLA policy toward the then imminent elections, which he 
termed as ''partial, therefore resulting in a partial government in Khartoum, 
representing one side of the country and... not in line with the people's hopes 
for building a new Sudan where nobody will be taken for granted.’’22 

The impression has lingered that Garang and the SPLM leadership have 
considered the Koka Dam declaration a pronouncement of their philosophical 
views and a policy statement of their conditions for peace negotiations with 
Khartoum. By contrast, northern politicians seem to have seen Koka Dam as a 
concession to Garang necessary to persuade him to agree to a cease-fire but not 
necessarily as a policy platform for the final resolution of the conflict. 

What is clear is that the rebel leadership understood racism to mean Arab 
versus African discrimination. The rejection of ‘‘tribalism, sectarianism,” and so 
forth, referred to political parties based on sectarian identity such as the Umma 
Party and the DUP and regionalism such as the Nuba Mountain, Beja, and Fur 
political party groupings. Other clauses, such as those claiming that basic 
problems were national rather than north-south issues and Garang's repeated calls 
for a "revolutionary socialist" Sudan point to the SPLM's intent to define not 
only the reason for conflict in terms other than north versus south, but also the 
solution. 

At a minimum, this solution denied the legitimacy of the April 1986 elections 
and, in general, the legitimacy of the existing party structure. To admit such a 
position would be unacceptable to northern parties inasmuch as it would lead to 
their dissolution. Yet, given Sudan's demographics and the resulting preponder- 
ance of northern-based parties in the country, southerners have no realistic chance of 
coming to power within the prevailing system. At the same time, given the central 
government's inability to defeat the rebellion by military force alone, the stalemate 
between northern politicians and southern rebels could theoretically go on forever. 
| 

20. FBIS-MEA, April 1, 1986, pp. Q7-8. 


21. Ibid. 
22, SPLA Radio, March 29, 1986, as reported in FBIS-MEA, April 1, 1986, p. Q7. 
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In February and March 1989 all these crises came to a head. Defense Minister 
Abd al-Majid Hamad al-Khalil resigned, and the armed forces commander in 
chief, General Fathi Ahmad Ali, presented Prime Minister Sadiq al-Mahdi with a 
petition signed by 150 officers demanding major reforms in domestic, foreign, and 
security policies. This de facto ultimatum brought about a number of changes, but 
at the expense of dropping the NIF from an all-party government because of the 
latter's refusal to agree to the suspension of the sharia until the convening of a 
constitutional conference. 

Three months later, when it appeared that the long-delayed conference with 
the SPLM/SPLA would finally take place, and all necessary concessions had 
apparently been made and were scheduled for cabinet approval on 1 July, military 
officers led by Umar al-Bashir executed their coup within hours. This chronolog- 
ical sequence has led many observers to conclude that the coup was an NIF 
operation designed to thwart the abrogation of the long-cherished sharia. Such an 
interpretation has been vehemently denied by the new rulers who pointed to 
political, economic, and security chaos in the south and in western Sudan where 
local militias, Chadians, and Libyan agents had been running amok. Perhaps to 
support this argument, the junta arrested NIF leader Hassan al-Turabi along with 
other civilian politicians and placed him in solitary confinement. This observer 
tends to agree with those who consider this maneuver a clever subterfuge allowing 
Turabi undetected coordination of RCC-NS policy decisions from his cell, while 
some believe that a younger NIF wing, critical of Turabi's pragmatism, influenced 
key RCC-NS members to restrict his actions for a time. In any case, whereas most 
Sudanese have debated these rival interpretations almost to distraction, the more 
important result is the obviously pro-NIF orientation and policy of the RCC-NS. 

During their first year in power, the new rulers changed the atmosphere of 
politics in Sudan drastically. There can be no doubt about the seriousness of 
purpose with which they pursue their agenda. Individual meetings with senior 
members of the RCC-NS, including President Bashir, revealed a tough and 
determined attitude, as have the no-nonsense approaches to initial policy formu- 
lations in rather marked contrast to the waverings of Numayri's decision-making 
style. Equally clear is an obvious distrust of civilian politicians—not only those 
associated with the now discredited former parties, but also their own civilian 
cabinet officers whose freedom of action seems limited to executing decisions 
from above and to formal management of their bureaucracies. 

Within the ministries, RCC-NS interference is highly visible, most directly in 
the large-scale purges of civil servants deemed to have unacceptable political 
affiliations or tendencies. Whereas previous regimes, such as the October 1964 
group and Numayri's in his several stages, have also purged senior officials with 
obvious or strongly perceived ties to opposing groups, never before have the 
numbers of those purged from the civil and foreign services, the professions, and 
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universities been so large, nor the grounds for dismissal as clearly ideological. The 
enemy list apparently contains, above all, anyone with known or presumed, 
present or past, communist affiliation and those accused of corruption, immoral- 
ity, alcoholism, and illegal dealings in foreign currencies. Those knowledgeable 
about the Muslim Brotherhood and other Islamist organizations throughout the 
world immediately recognize these code-words. 

In a slightly different, but related context, President Bashir has committed 
himself to root out all those government employes responsible for low productiv- 
ity or passive resistance to public policy.? Indeed, new attendance rules have 
been issued and are enforced strictly, even by surprise visits of RCC-NS 
members. The often summary nature of the dismissals has led many critics to 
complain about arbitrariness and ideological purging, but the regime defends its 
actions as necessary for instilling a long-abandoned work ethic. 

Another example of departure from old-style politics is the RCC-NS's 
declared attitude toward political participation. In statements and interviews, the 
leader of the political committee and the president have repeatedly restated their 
commitment to popular participation and described rule by their junta as only a 
transitional and necessary step for establishing order. Bashir spoke of a three- 
stage process for popular participation to create political awareness and discus- 
sion at the local level. After the groundwork has been completed, the ruling junta 
would in theory withdraw, somewhat ‘‘akin to the Turkish model.’’24 As recently 
as May 26, 1990, RCC-NS member Colonel Salah al-Din Karrar said in a press 
statement that a civilian government would be formed in early 1991 to prepare the 
country for political pluralism and free elections.?* He also made clear, however, 
as Bashir has done on many occasions, that there will be no return to the previous 
party organizations, but that ‘‘people may opt for the three or four political forums 
representing different political colors and there should be a charter to govern the 
press.’’26 

When challenged about the apparent inconsistency of a commitment to 
popular political participation in the face of military repression and purges, junta 
members have unhesitatingly responded that they do not believe in Western-style 
liberal democracy—which they see as divisive and dysfunctional in a country like 
Sudan—but in a ‘‘more appropriate” form of democracy via citizens’ committees, 
by which they apparently mean shura (consultation). As an interim measure, the 
RCC-NS has appointed several committees of 30 to 40 advisers each in specialized 
areas such as economics, social issues, and regional administration. Committee 
leaders are mainly technocrats from the Numayri era. 


ca) 
23. Interview with President Bashir at the presidential palace, September 27, 1989. 
24. Ibid. 
25. Kuwait News Agency, May 26, 1990, as reported by FBIS-Near East and South Asia, June 
4, 1990, p. 20. 
26. Ibid. 
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The RCC-NS also frequently points to a tolerance for varied and opposing 
points of view, as long as these are confined to debate and are not antigovernment 
conspiracies. Their main exhibit is the National Dialogue Conference of Septem- 
ber and October 1989, to which all political groupings were invited. Nearly all 
groups sent representatives to the conference in Khartoum's Friendship Hall 
except the SPLM/SPLA. The most important sessions took place in the Commit- 
tee on Options for the Future in which positions from left to center to right could 
be heard and rather sophisticated discussions of the jurisdictions and interrela- 
tionships in a federal system could be observed. In the end, the National Dialogue 
Conference produced a plan for a confederated Sudan, and the RCC-NS pre- 
sented the 50-plus page document to the rebel leadership as well as to selected 
foreign governments (including the United States) for diplomatic support. 

As of summer 1990, the RCC-NS has been no more successful in bringing 
Garang to the negotiating table than were its three predecessor governments, 
despite its publicly stated commitment to end the war. There remains a deeply 
held conviction by many in and out of government that Garang's alleged 
communist leanings explain his intransigence. Garang holds similar negative 
views of his adversaries, seeing them as a group of ‘‘junior officers" wielding 
illegitimate power. 

The drama of casualties on both sides and attendant suffering by innocent 
civilians has been interrupted occasionally by prospects for compromise, often 
after international intervention to support relief efforts. This occasional cooper- 
ation constitutes the high point. The low point, too often, has been the refusal of 
both sides to permit relief activities on the excuse that food and other supplies go 
to government and rebel soldiers instead of to famine victims. 

The specter of stalemate in the war, coupled with ever harsher economic 
conditions throughout the country—including long lines for bread and gasoline— 
and the inability of the regime to gain consistent foreign support, except from 
Libya, have combined to produce an atmosphere of despair. Add to this the talk 
in Khartoum about new purges and jails overflowing with political prisoners, 
whether correct or not, and rumors of torture and other human rights abuses 
(according to Amnesty International and Africa Watch), all against the backdrop 
of a nightly curfew and the growing presence of internal security forces. It is fair 
to conclude that Sudanese society has been polarized as never before. Those who 
support the regime do so enthusiastically, praising the return of discipline to 
government offices and to social behavior at large and welcoming the sharia as a 
blueprint for society—the alternative to everything tried before. Almost everyone 
else is in opposition, including those northern Muslims who prefer traditional 
religious and social organizations. The traditional center seems to have disap- 
peared. 

It is not surprising that opposition to the RCC-NS is considerable and ranges 
from the personal to the systemic to the ideological. Whereas the SPLA continues to 
fight Khartoum from the south, northern opposition to the government evolved from 
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passive resistance through inaction in government offices to contacts among exiles 
abroad, until in early 1990 a formal alliance, the National Democratic Grouping, was 
forged by leaders from both north, especially the Umma Party, and south. 

Within the military, opposition coalesced into two coup plots and one alleged 
attempt in March and April 1990. The most significant challenge occurred at dawn 
on April 23, 1990, when a group of military officers, including three brigadier 
generals, allegedly tried to take over key government installations. The efforts 
were foiled, and the plotters were arrested, tried, and executed within 24 hours. 
Regime critics abroad almost immediately protested that the alleged coup may 
have been stage-managed by the RCC-NS to eliminate opposition, and they 
pointed to the arrest several days earlier of three of the executed officers. They 
also lodged charges of unfair trials—some cases allegedly lasting only a few 
minutes—without right to independent counsel or witnesses. The RCC-NS replied 
that all military officers, including those retired, were subject to military law, that 
they were caught in the act of plotting, and were judged accordingly. In 
subsequent interviews, the impression was left that at least some ringleaders were 
Baathists who had long conspired to seize power. Be that as it may, public opinion 
in Sudan was shocked by the rapidity and severity of the junta's response— 
precisely the desired effect. To quote President Bashir, ‘‘In order that these coup 
attempts do not recur, and to maintain the country's stability and reputation, 
deterrent and tough sentences were required. . . ."27 

No doubt this message has been received, but there can also be no doubt that 
it has further hardened the already polarized positions in contemporary Sudanese 
politics.28 It is highly unlikely that there will soon be a return to the old days of 
conversational give-and-take and the occasional nonviolent street demonstration 
chasing a military regime out of office. Sudanese politics, which regardless of 
governmental system had long been characterized by egalitarianism and a 
relatively gentlemanly set of rules, may have finally been transformed. The 
previous tradition of reluctant acceptance of those with different beliefs, ethnic 
background, and life-styles has been replaced by intolerance for all dissenters. 

Long-time observers of Sudan could always be confident that the country's 
distinct political culture would spare it the authoritarianisms of an Ethiopia or an 
Iraq, other ethnically heterogeneous countries with regional insurrections. As this 
article has tried to show, the evolution of political developments in the 1980s has 
created a new style of politics in Sudan, whether for better or for worse, and these 
long-time observers may not recognize the country anymore. 
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27. Excerpt from lengthy interview by Kamal Bakhit, al-Watan al-Arabi, May 18, 1990, pp. 
16-19. 

28. According to reliable sources, anger about the summary executions was even exceeded by 
rumors about some of the alleged details, such as refusal to say prayers and to hand the bodies over 
to relatives. Factually correct or not, the rumor mill will have done its damage in this highly sensitive 
society. 


WAR OF VISIONS FOR THE NATION 


Francis Mading Deng 


T war that has been raging intermittently in Sudan for more than three 
decades has generally been perceived as a cleavage between the dominant and 
more developed Arabized Muslim north—two-thirds of the land and population of 
the country—and the subordinated, less developed, but potentially richer African 
south, predominantly traditional in its religious beliefs with a Christianized 
modern leadership. While this provides a useful starting point, it oversimplifies a 
more complex situation, for Sudan is a country in which myths have been 
highlighted to overshadow the realities of the national identity in its racial, 
cultural, and religious diversity. Recently, the war has been crystallizing into an 
ideological confrontation between Islamists and secularists, a development that 
has injected yet another element of oversimplification, but is also redrawing the 
map of political alignments across the south-north dividing line. As a result of this 
conflict, Sudan has largely failed to live up to its postulated role as an Afro-Arab 
microcosm and a strategic link between the continent and the Middle East. 

The conflict erupted in August 1955 when a mutiny by one southern battalion 
was triggered by a widely shared fear in the south that independence was going to 
mean a change of masters—from the British to the Arabs—and could entail the 
return of the slave trade in which blacks were the victims of the Arab north. The 
mutineers were eventually persuaded to lay down their arms when the outgoing 
British governor general promised justice. When the northern parties also pledged 
to give serious consideration to the southern call for a federal system of 
Hines 
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government, the country united behind the declaration of independence on 
January 1, 1956. 

It soon became evident, however, that the north was not intent on honoring 
the pledge for a federal constitution, but, quite the contrary, sought to impose 
Arabization and Islamization on the south in an attempt to achieve national unity 
through uniformity. There was even a serious call in the north for the adoption of 
an Islamic constitution.! In response, hostilities were reactivated under the 
leadership of the Southern Sudan Liberation Movement (SSLM), better known as 
Anya-Nya, its military arm. Its objective was the secession of the south and the 
establishment of an independent state.? In 1972, however, the movement agreed 
with the military government of Jaafar al-Numayri on a compromise solution, the 
Addis Ababa agreement that granted the south regional autonomy.3 

It was Numayri's unilateral abrogation of the Addis Ababa agreement—by 
dividing the south into three regions with reduced constitutional powers, and 
then, in alliance with the Muslim Brotherhood, imposing the so-called September 
[Islamic] Laws—that led to the resumption of hostilities in 1983 by the leadership 
of the Sudan People's Liberation Movement (SPLM) and its military wing, the 
Sudan People's Liberation Army (SPLA). The declared objective of the SPLM/ 
SPLA is not the secession or even the autonomy of the south, but the creation of 
a new Sudan, united and free of racial, religious, cultural, or gender 
discrimination.+ 

Two years after hostilities resumed, Numayri was overthrown by a popular 
uprising in 1985. A transitional government coaxed the country back to parlia- 
mentary democracy within a year, but military rule returned on June 30, 1989, in 


[s 

1. Indeed, the main problem that confronted the Sudanese on independence was the role of 
religion in the affairs of the state. In 1956, Hasan Muddathir, the grand qadi of Sudan—the head of the 
Muslim division of the legal system—in his memorandum to the constituent assembly, argued that, ‘‘In 
an Islamic country like the Sudan, the social organization of which has been built upon Arab customs 
and Islamic ways and of which the majority are Moslems, it is essential that the general principles of 
the Constitution of such a country should be derived from the principles of Islam; and, consequently, 
the laws governing its people should be enacted from the principles of an Islamic Constitution and in 
accordance with Islamic ideals out of which such a community has been shaped.” **A Memorandum 
for the Enactment of a Sudan Constitution Derived from the Principles of Islam,” as quoted in F.M. 
Deng, Dynamics of Identification: A Basis for National Integration in the Sudan (Khartoum: 
Khartoum University Press, 1973), p. 22. 

2. For a background on the conflict and a history of the first phase of the war, see Mohamed 
Omer Beshir, The Southern Sudan: Background to Conflict (London: C. Hurst and Company, 1968, 
republished by Khartoum University Press, 1979). See also Dunstan M. Wai, The Southern Sudan: A 
Problem of National Integration (London: Frank Cass, 1973) and idem., The African-Arab Conflict in 
the Sudan (New York and London: Africana Publishing Company, 1981). For a southern point of 
view, see William Deng and Joseph Oduho, The Problem of the Southern Sudan (Oxford: Institute of 
Race Relations, 1962), and Oliver Albino, The Sudan: A Southern Viewpoint (Guildford and London: 
Billing & Sons, Ltd., 1970). 

3. For a detailed account of the Addis Ababa agreement, see Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Peace and Unity in the Sudan: An African Achievement (Khartoum: Khartoum University Press, 
1973). 

4. For the reasons leading to the resumption of hostilities and what the SPLM/SPLA stands 
for, see Mansour Khalid, ed., John Garang Speaks (London and New York: KPI Ltd., 1987). See also, 
Bona Malwal, A Second Challenge to Nationhood (New York: Thornton Books, 1985). 
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a coup led by previously unknown middle-ranking officers proclaiming a ‘‘Revo- 
lution of National Salvation." The changes in government have not led to the 
abrogation of the infamous September Laws, one of the conditions of the 
SPLM/SPLA, the argument being that in Islam there is no separation between 
religion and state and therefore no Muslim ruler would dare to abrogate Islamic 
law. 

As a result of these developments, the conflict has increasingly been viewed 
in religious terms. Although tbis has the effect of oversimplifying the situation, it 
makes religion symbolic of all that is contested, a critical factor in the definition 
of the national identity and in the shaping and sharing of power, wealth, 
development opportunities, and foreign policy. As a consequence, the unity of the 
country is becoming increasingly accepted, while religion, paradoxically, is 
becoming a highly divisive factor.5 

These contradictions make the realities of the Sudanese situation stand in 
sharp contrast to the lofty ideals proclaimed for the country. Far from being a 
moderating factor and a strategic link between Africa and the Middle East, Sudan 
has increasingly become an embarrassment in African-Arab relations; yet, devel- 
opments have taken place in both the north and the south that make for a fluidity 
that ironically still promises potential progress toward a united pluralistic Sudan. 


EMERGING DIVERSITY IN THE NORTH 


In this context, the main development is the lively debate that is taking place 
regarding national identity and its implications for peace and unity. It is now 
becoming increasingly recognized that the tendency to identify the north as Arab 
and Islamic and to contrast it with the ‘‘animist,’’ '""Christian"' south presupposes 
a degree of racial, cultural, and religious homogeneity that oversimplifies and 
falsifies a dynamic picture of pluralism with internal differences and potential for 
realignment across the dividing line. Historical and contemporary realities tell us 
that while Arabic is spoken throughout the north and Islam is the religion of the 
overwhelming majority, northerners still see themselves largely in terms of 
“tribes,” many of whom have retained their indigenous languages, some of whom 
look racially quite negroid, and most of whom practice a version of Islam that is 
far from orthodox. Few northerners can indeed claim to be homogeneously Arab.$ 
agn 

5. In the Sudan, unlike other African countries with a Muslim population, Islam is closely 
associated with Arab language, culture, and race, perhaps because of the historical association with 
the Arab world and in particular with Egypt. 

6. According to H.A. McMichael, “AIl these people [Northern Sudanese] are Mohamedans 
and have Arab blood in their veins, but racial characteristics derived from non-Arab ancestors have 
survived very persistently.” A History of the Arabs in the Sudan, vol. I (Tuckahoe, NY: De Graff, 
1967), p. 13. See also, A.J. Arkell, A History of the Arabs (London: London University Press, 1955), 


in which he states, ‘“There is in the Sudan of course every conceivable degree of admixture between 
the Brown and the Negro races,” p. 22. 
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During the post-colonial debate about the various dimensions of the southern 
problem, elites, especially from the north, used to argue against the characteriza- 
tion of the problem as racial, economic, or even religious. They would point to 
anomalies of color and other physical characteristics on both sides of the dividing 
line to support their contention that the problem of the south was not racial. They 
would also allude to economic conditions in certain areas within the north to 
refute the claim of north-south disparity as a root cause of the problem. Religious 
affiliations across the dividing line were also cited to counter allegations of 
Islamic-Christian confrontation or conflict. 

Although reflecting the truth of the situation to a significant degree, these 
arguments were mostly attempts to confuse and overshadow the factors on the 
other side of the reality: that, as an attitude of mind rather than an issue of color 
or physical characteristics, most northerners saw themselves as culturally and 
even racially Arab; that the north was relatively better off economically than the 
south; and that, in religious terms, not only were northerners predominantly 
Muslim and southerners were either believers in indigenous religions or a 
converted Christian elite, but that it was the deliberate policy of the north to 
Islamize and Arabize the south. Today, however, the reality appears to be rising 
to a level of consciousness among Sudanese on both sides. That reality is now 
more believable because it is being sincerely acknowledged rather than merely 
manipulated. 

Once the uniting myths of northern homogeneity in regard to Islam and Arab 
race and culture were exposed, new forces surfaced that are now offering 
opportunities for a more dynamic process of realignments. This trend is more 
visible in those regions where non-Arab characteristics that cut across the 
north-south dividing line are apparent. Equally significant, however, is the impact 
of these regional dynamics on the attitude of the traditional political parties at the 
national level that are now beginning to see their long-term interests, if not 
survival, in the degree to which they cater to the legitimate concerns of the 
regions.7 

A potential force for national consensus-building across party or regional 
divisions is the constituency of intellectuals, professional associations, and trade 
unions that are outside partisan politics, uncommitted to either of the dominant 
traditional parties. This constituency is becoming increasingly aware not only of 
the stakes confronting the country, but also of its potential and, indeed, respon- 
sibility to play a constructive role in shaping the destiny of the nation. This 
constituency has also remained largely committed to the substantive principles of 
liberal democracy rather than to the procedural formula of elections and the rule 
of automatic majority, guided by blind devotion to sectarian religious leaders. 


Dx 

7. The Umma Party, for instance, whose support is overwhelmingly from the rural, more 
neglected regions of the western Sudan, has recently begun to experience complaints by the 
representatives of those regions within the party. 
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THE VISION FROM THE SOUTH 


To understand more fully the identities in conflict, it is important to have a 
better appreciation of the manner in which traditional religions in the south have 
interplayed with Christianity to produce the attitude that currently resists the 
spread of Islam southward. Religious attitudes should be viewed in the context of 
the cultural values prevailing in the country. Despite ethnic, cultural, and religious 
differences between the north and the south, the fundamental values that shape 
the attitude of the people in both parts of the country are, surprisingly, not as 
different as people often assume. In both cases, traditional belief in the values of 
ancestral continuity tends to constrain innovation, favor conservatism, and 
engender ethnocentrism and chauvinism.’ Even with respect to the relationship 
between religion and the state, the attitudes of Islam and traditional African 
religions are not dissimilar. 

There are, however, two main differences between the two subcultures. 
Among the southern peoples, the relations between human beings and God are 
intermediated by their ancestors and clan spirits in an autonomous, personalized, 
though hierarchical, relationship. In Islam, the system is centralized with God's 
representatives on earth—Muhammad, or his successors, the imams—as the 
unchallengable rulers. While in southern. belief systems, God is perceived in 
familial terms as the ultimate father and all human beings are God's children, in 
Islam, God is the master and human beings are God's slaves. Because no family 
can impose belief in its ancestral or clan spirits on others, there was a form of 
religious freedom among the traditional peoples of the south. In Islam, while the 
ahl al-dhimma, the People of the Book, had a recognized, albeit lower, status in 
the Islamic state, non-believers had none, and those Muslims who dared to 
disavow the faith could be executed for apostasy.? 

There is another sense in which the south differs from the north and that is the 
extent to which the colonial government respected and preserved Islamic Arab 
values and practices in the north while it introduced, through missionary 
education, the southern elite to the values and principles of the Christian West, 
particularly with respect to separation between religion and the state. 

Initially, southerners, particularly the traditional elders, did not see conver- 
sion to Christianity as a religious or spiritual transformation; it was seen, instead, 
as a means of acquiring from the missionaries modern education, medicine, and, 
eventually, employment opportunities. Christianity was considered a means of 
enhancing physical and spiritual well-being in a manner similar to the purpose of 
REN 

8. See, Talal Asad, The Kababish Arabs (London: C. Hurst and Company, 1970) and Ian 
Cunnison, Baggara Arabs (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1966). 

9. This was tragically demonstrated by the execution of the leader of the Republican Brothers, 
Mahmud Muhammad Taha by the Numayri regime on January 18, 1985, through the application of the 


September Laws, which he had denounced as discriminatory to the non-Muslim and to women and as 
incompatible with the ideals of Islam and the moral standards of the international community. 
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traditional religion, which aims not at securing an everlasting life still to come, but 
rather at ensuring the prolongation and the quality of life in this world. Elders took 
the religious conversion of their children from their traditional faith as a price to 
pay for modern advantages, especially as they did not really believe their children 
were seriously disavowing their ancestral beliefs. Their traditional representatives 
continued to pray to their ancestors and to God to protect their partially alienated 
children. 

Ultimately, two religious identities and value-systems, traditional and Chris- 
tian, converged in the educated southern convert. This composite identity of the 
educated southerner was represented not only as different from, but also as 
adverse to, the Arab-Islamic identity and value system of the north. Northerners 
were also perceived as antagonistic to the introduction of Christianity in the 
south. Religious intolerance and apprehension about possible persecution by the 
Muslim north were projected as threats looming over the post-independence 
south. The subsequent policies of Arabization and Islamization adopted by 
successive governments after independence confirmed these fears and had the 
paradoxical effect of reinforcing identification with Christianity as a means of 
confronting and resisting Muslim-Arab assimilation. 

These policies were intended to reverse what the colonial masters had done 
by filling the supposed religious vacuum of the traditional society with Islam 
instead of Christianity.!9 If missionaries from far-off Europe could implant their 
alien religion in the southern context, why should it not be possible for the closer, 
culturally more familiar Arab Muslims of the north to do likewise? No attempt 
was made to understand what the religious or spiritual values of the southerners 
were and how they had interacted with Christianity and accommodated each 
other, nor did northerners scrutinize their own image among southerners in light 
of the historical experiences between the two parts of the country. 

Indeed, the acceptance of Christianity and the resistance to Islam in the south 
could be associated with the contrasting images of British and northern interven- 
tion in that part of the country. Once the initial resistance to British occupation 
was overcome, what the new rulers became known for was their establishment of 
law and order, their administration of justice, and their system of indirect rule that 
respected and protected the autonomy of the local communities. In due course, 
the British came to be viewed as benefactors rather than as oppressors. Although 
they did little to develop the south economically, aspirations for such develop- 
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10. According to K.D.D. Henderson, '*By 1957 it seems to have been generally accepted in the 
North that the confidence of the Southern intelligentsia had been lost. It could only be recovered by 
concessions which the North was not prepared to make. The solution must have appeared to lie in 
taking a leaf from the book of the old government and putting Southern policy into reverse, as it were. 
The influence of the existing intelligentsia could be weakened by cutting away its feeder system, the 
mission schools from which it was recruited. Substitute a system of Islamic education uniform with 
that of the North and within a decade you will have built up a new pro-Northern Arabicized student 
body to replace the now discredited leaders of the nineteen-forties." The Sudan Republic (London: 
Ernest Benn Ltd., 1965), p. 183. 
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ment were then still foreign to communities and therefore did not figure in their 
initial appraisal of British rule. 

The image of tbe northerners, whether prior to colonial rule or since 
independence, has not enjoyed a similar appreciation; indeed, the reverse has 
been the case. With independence, the upheavals of the nineteenth century have 
increasingly returned—violence, oppression, and aggravated animosity have been 
the pattern rather than the exception. Even the southern fear that slavery would 
return after independence became tragically justified as the use of Arab militias by 
the government to help fight the SPLM/SPLA unleashed an unscrupulous hunt for 
captives among the rural population of the south.!! Whatever religious or cultural 
values are associated with such an order are likely to be stigmatized and resisted. 
This resistance should not, however, be mistaken for a conservative commitment 
to tbe existing tribally-oriented structures that were affirmed and utilized by the 
British administration. Quite the contrary, the south has witnessed a complex 
transformation that combined ethnic and cultural self-assertiveness with a wid- 
ening sense of political vision. 

By far the most significant development is the degree to which the southern 
leadership has extended its vision beyond the south's horizon to the national 
level. Although the SPLM and the SPLA are still seen as southern, their 
postulated goal is one of creating a new Sudan free from all forms of discrimina- 
tion, an objective that is shared not only by other regional groups, but also by 
liberal, progressive Sudanese. 


COMPETING VISIONS FOR THE NATION 


Paradoxically, while the vision from the south has been expanding along 
unitary lines, the role of religion has emerged as the central source of disagree- 
ment in the conflict, and northern protagonists for an Islamic state have come into 
direct confrontation with the secularists, led by the SPLM/SPLA, over competing 
visions for the nation. 

Following Numayri's overthrow, the Muslim Brotherhood reorganized itself 
into a broader-based political party, the National Islamic Front (NIF), which won 
a third position in parliamentary elections. Their Islamic national agenda was 
endorsed and significantly reinforced by the June 1989 military coup. After a 
period of silence, ostensibly to study the situation, the SPLM/SPLA condemned 
the coup as an Islamist move engineered by the NIF and secretly committed to the 
division of the country along religious lines. They did agree, however, to hold 
TEES 

11. For an account of the return of slavery, later supported by the media, see Ushari Ahmed 
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peace talks with the government.!2 As of June 1990, the parties had held two 
unsuccessful meetings, the first in Addis Ababa, August 19-20, 1989, and the 
second in Nairobi, December 1—5, 1989. Between September 9 and October 21, 
1989, the government convened a National Dialogue Conference on peace issues 
which completed its work with the principal recommendation of a federal 
constitution as the appropriate framework for solving the country's problems of 
regional, ethnic, cultural, and religious diversity. The recommendations of the 
conference were endorsed by the government and recognized by the SPLM/ 
SPLA, along with recommendations from other sources, as providing useful bases 
for constitutional talks.!? With respect to third-party mediation, much has been 
going on that has involved many actors on both regional and international levels, 
but no appreciable progress has been made on the peace front beyond agreement 
on such generalities as preservation of the unity of the country, adoption of a 
federal system of government, and correction of past inequities in economic and 
social development among the regions. 

Meanwhile, the identification of the regime with the NIF has continued to be 
substantiated, and, in retrospect, is explained in terms of the circumstances 
leading to the military intervention on June 30, 1989. The reason often given to 
justify the allegation that the coup was plotted by the NIF is that it aborted what 
appeared to have been a peace momentum that would have removed the religious 
obstacle to productive negotiations. It had become obvious to the leaders of the 
dominant political parties that they could no longer ignore the national outcry for 
peace and the popular demand for serious talks with the SPLM/SPLA. Whether 
in response to this demand, or in a tactical move to undercut the dominant Umma 
Party and the NIF, then the coalition partners in the government, the Democratic 
Unionist Party (DUP)—the second largest party which was then in the opposi- 
tion—entered into a dialogue with the SPLM/SPLA and reached a peace accord 
that was signed by their respective leaders, Muhammad Uthman al-Mirghani and 
John Garang, on November 16, 1988. The terms of the agreement were similar to 
those of the Koka Dam declaration of March 1986 initially agreed to by all parties 
except the DUP and NIF. They involved "freezing" the September Laws, 
abrogation of defense pacts with foreign countries, lifting the state of emergency, 
a cease-fire, and preparation for a national constitutional conference.!^ The 
agreement was well received by the people of Sudan. 

NARZ 

12. For the reaction of the SPLM/SPLA, see John Garang de Mabior, ‘‘Statement to the 
Sudanese People on the Current Situation in the Sudan," (General Headquarters, SPLM/SPLA, 
August 10, 1989). 

13. For the official report on the conference, see The Steering Committee for National Dialogue 
on Peace Issues, ‘Final Report and Recommendations," Khartoum, 1989. 

14. For the texts of the Koka Dam declaration and the SPLM/SPLA-DUP agreement, see 
annexes in Abdel Ghaffar M. Ahmed and Gunnar M. Sorb¢, eds., Management of the Crisis in the 
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With the DUP reaching a separate agreement comparable to the Koka Dam 
declaration, only the NIF remained outside the peace process and was indeed 
hostile to the progress made because of its compromise on the issue of the sharia. 
The Umma Party, which was committed to some form of Islamic law, also 
opposed the accord. With their parliamentary majority, the Umma Party and NIF 
moved the Constituent Assembly formally to reject the agreement and, instead, 
authorized Prime Minister Sadiq al-Mahdi to negotiate with the SPLM/SPLA in 
light of all the previous initiatives and agreements. The DUP withdrew from the 
coalition with the Umma, which then formed a coalition government with the NIF 
and committed itself to the application of the sharia. Prospects for peace became 
even more remote as a result. 

In February 1989, the military stepped in by giving the prime minister an 
ultimatum to adopt the agreement between the SPLM/SPLA and the DUP as a 
basis for negotiation or to equip the army to fight more effectively. The implication 
was that the military would take over if the prime minister failed to meet their 
demands. Sadiq eventually accepted the military directive, which led to the 
withdrawal of the NIF from the coalition. The Umma Party then entered into 
another coalition with the DUP and began a dialogue with the SPLM/SPLA on the 
basis of the earlier agreement with the DUP, but there was reason to believe that 
the prime minister was ambivalent about the terms of the agreement, which may 
have been why he left the leadership of the DUP in charge of the peace process. 
Indeed, while seeming progress was being made, it was doubtful that peace would 
be forthcoming through the process. Exchanges of statements with the military 
still indicated a precarious mutual accommodation that could not be relied upon to 
last. As a result, when the coup took place on 30 June, in the name of national 
salvation, most observers were not surprised. What was surprising was that it was 
not the leadership of the army, but a group of previously unknown, relatively 
young officers of middle rank who took over. 

Although the regime is by no means monolithic, its declared policies and 
pattern of dismissals and appointments across the board indicate a clear promo- 
tion of the Islamic trend. The rise in ''Islamic power," which this new trend 
implies, should perhaps not be surprising given the general upsurge of ‘‘Islamic 
fundamentalism" around the world. Within the Sudanese political context, 
however, there is considerable debate on whether this is real or only apparent. 
Some people argue that the Muslim Brotherhood and the NIF represent a small, 
well-organized, and generously funded group that is more enigmatic than it is 
reflective of the Sudanese Muslim community and its political aspirations. The 
NIF's influence, however, has grown with its financial resources, which were 
consolidated during the period of Numayri's alliance with the Muslim Brother- 
hood toward the latter part of his regime. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF THE REVOLUTIONARY TREND 


Whatever the role of the NIF in the recent military coup, the rising profile of 
the Islamic trend in all its various forms as a political force that can influence 
national politics in a significant way, and of the SPLM/SPLA as its counterforce 
throughout the country, reflects the development of two important revolutionary 
patterns from the north and the south. To appreciate the roots of these trends, the 
point made earlier about the conservatism of Sudanese society should be recalled. 
In the north, conservatism follows Arab Islamic lines while in the south it follows 
along indigenous African lines. In both, the society is largely dominated by family 
or kinship ties and an ancestrally oriented lineage system that stratifies people 
according to descent, age, and gender. Leaders tend to be from politically and 
religiously dominant families, men dominate over women, and youth must show 
filial piety to their fathers and elders. 

The northern Muslim community is, as one British observer put it, “A 
society in which young men are seen and not heard, in which a grey-haired son did 
not take a seat in front of his father, and abstained from lighting a cigarette when 
travelling in company with his elder brother.’’!5 In the south, however, lineage- 
based political and social structures were qualified, until the impact of recent 
changes, by an age-set system that ensured institutionalized generational compe- 
tition, balances, and complementarity. While the elders engaged in the orderly 
discussion of public affairs and the peaceful settlement of disputes, youth warrior 
age sets found their status and dignity in warfare and other activities associated 
with physical vitality, courage, and resilience. As features of organized group 
action, these activities could be carried out in open challenge to the elders, who 
accepted the defiance ambivalently as an exaggeration of what was otherwise a 
necessary military service and a source of pride and dignity among their youth. 

These behavior patterns have been affected in contrasting ways by the 
various systems of government that have ruled Sudan in modern times. The 
conservatism of the Muslim north was reinvigorated in a fundamentalist way by 
the mahdist revolution of 1885 which ousted the Turco-Egyptian administration 
that had ruled the country since 1821. When joint Anglo-Egyptian forces recon- 
quered Sudan in 1898 and established a condominium administration, they found 
it prudent to recognize, respect, and reinforce the Arab-Islamic cultural identity, 
values, and institutions of the north to avoid any provocations that might incite a 
revival of rebellion. State formation and modernization along Western lines were 
therefore constrained by these cultural considerations. One British governor 
general even described the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium government as 
Islamic.!é The conservatism of northern society prevailed even as it was subtly 


15. K.D.D. Henderson, The Sudan Republic, p. 75. 
16. In a speech delivered to a northern Sudanese audience in 1914 the governor general proudly 
announced, '*God is my witness. We have brought the Holy Places within a few days’ journey of 
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undermined by the undercurrents of the educational system and the '*moderniza- 
tion’’ process from the West. Because self-assertiveness against family elders, in 
particular the patriarch, is ruled out, educated northern youth tended to challenge 
society politically through the ideological tools of communism and the Muslim 
Brotherhood. Both were radical in opposite ways and both represented well- 
conceived ideological and political systems that transcended their local frame- 
works and, therefore, could be conceptually removed from the domestic context 
and its inherent tensions and constraints. Furthermore, they offered opportunities 
for widening associations and loyalties beyond the confines of traditional kinship 
ties. 

During the 1950s and 1960s, most northern youth in secondary schools and 
institutions of higher learning were members of one of these two ideological and 
political camps, with the Democratic Front—the umbrella organization of the 
Communist Party—having a slight numerical and organizational advantage over 
the Muslim Brotherhood. Opposition to virtually all governments was then a 
conspicuous feature of student politics in Sudan, and it was well known that after 
they graduated and joined the establishment, most northerners would abandon 
their earlier affiliation with these two extremes. Yet, ironically, although locally 
motivated, they were among the most powerful and effective ideological move- 
ments in the African and Arab worlds. 

In 1971, following an abortive coup against Numayri masterminded by the 
Communist Party, the regime clamped down on the communists and their leftist 
sympathizers, virtually eliminating them from the Sudanese political scene. That 
left the Muslim Brotherhood the only political force challenging the traditional 
parties. Their position became even more pronounced when Numayri, in his move 
toward Islam, allowed them to be the only politically active party. Even though 
the Communist Party was reactivated with the return of political parties following 
Numayri's overthrow, it has not been able to rival the Muslim Brotherhood, 
especially under its new organization, the NIF. 

Because the National Islamic Front tends to attract the educated youth, it 
enjoys an intellectual appeal that supercedes the sectarian basis of influence 
among the traditional political parties—the Umma Party, supported by the Mahdi 
family, and the Democratic Unionist Party, supported by the Mirghani family. 
These parties are led by educated elites, but because of their traditional orienta- 
tion, their following among the more enlightened class can logically be expected 
to weaken, unless they succeed in reversing their sectarian orientation and 
broaden the basis of their appeal. As the religious foundation of their sectarianism 
diminishes, the NIF appeal to the religious sentiments of the Muslim constituency 
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is likely to broaden its influence among educated Muslims of sectarian back- 
ground. This means that as these sectarian parties and the NIF feed on the same 
religious ground, they are both potential allies and adversaries. Recent political 
trends have tended to reflect this ambivalence as the NIF has shifted repeatedly 
from being in the opposition to joining coalition governments with one or both of 
the leading sectarian parties. 

Although ethnic communities in the south were administered through their 
traditional leaders and protected or preserved to evolve gradually along the lines 
of their indigenous cultures, the British did not show the same degree of 
sensitivity, recognition, and deference to the African cultures as they did to the 
Arab-Islamic civilization of the north. The system of education introduced by 
Christian missionary societies, and a language combination of vernacular and 
English, instilled a Western-type value system that undermined traditional cul- 
tures among educated youth. Because the state had to maintain neutrality in its 
dealings with the competing missionary societies, the notion of separation of 
church and state was accepted as an essential feature of the modern nation-state. 

The reaction of educated southern youth to the traditional conservatism of 
both south and north has been less ambivalent than that of northern youth. For 
one thing, the process of modernization associated with state formation and 
Western education has itself been revolutionary among southerners. At the 
national level, the reaction of educated youth of the south has been expressed 
through two rebel movements, the first by the SSLM, which aimed at separating 
the south from the north, and the current one by the SPLM/SPLA, aimed at 
creating a new Sudan. 

In their revolutionary trends, southern youth have made effective use of the 
warrior tradition associated with the military role of youth. This is reflected, for 
example, in their method of naming companies and battalions and in their use of 
traditional-type war songs for morale boosting. What is remarkable is the extent 
to which the SPLM/SPLA has shifted the southern outlook from one of a 
minority, struggling for recognition and a degree of autonomy in a marginalized 
corner of the country, to one of self-assertiveness, pride, and dignity in the 
struggle for a secular, democratic, and egalitarian Sudan. In this they have met 
with support from like-minded people in the north, especially from other mar- 
ginalized areas where the people have been less Arabized or Islamized in an 
orthodox fashion. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR PEACE 


The question that continues to vex everyone is why Sudan, which desper- 
ately needs peace, has failed so dismally, even though the leaders on both sides of 
the civil war consistently assert their commitment to the peaceful resolution ott the». 
conflict, claim to agree on the identification of the issues that divide ‘them, ind " 
seem to recognize the steps needed to redress the grievances Bis ee M 
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the dominant leaders in the north must realize that as long as one race, culture, or 
religion is favored as the basis of national identity and participation in the political 
and economic life of the country, there can be no equality, and without at least the 
legal framework for equality, there can be no peace.! The leadership of the 
SPLM/SPLA must also recognize that their postulated goal of fundamentally 
restructuring power to create a new Sudan threatens the very core of the Arab- 
Islamic identity and value system that have so far dominated the country. If 
leaders are aware of these factors from each other's perspective and want the 
country to remain united, then why do they not make the necessary compromises 
based on mutual accommodation? The answer may lie in the difficulties associated 
with compromise. 

If one takes the point of view of the SPLM/SPLA and, indeed, of the south 
in general, it is not far-fetched to argue that the history of south-north relations 
has convinced them that the wielders of power at the center, and, indeed, most 
northerners, are not going to heed the message of southern grievances unless and 
until their cause is demonstrated on the battlefield. Whether or not this can be 
done is a different issue. Despite the SPLM/SPLA's impressive performance in 
the field, the movement and most of the more politicized southern population 
believe that the point has not yet been reached when the north will accept the need 
for radical changes that will lead to the restructuring of the national power 
process. 

On the part of the successive governments in Khartoum, the success of the 
SPLM/SPLA to any significant degree in achieving its declared objectives— 
whether through military or political means—would undoubtedly threaten the 
dominance of the center and the Arab Muslim north. Naturally, except for rare 
statesmen, it is difficult for any leader in Khartoum to make such a major 
concession. 

Comparable factors may be at work with respect to the issue of unity and 
separation. With the prolongation and intensification of the conflict, both the 
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forces of unity and separatism have been paradoxically strengthened. Although 
the leadership of the SPLM/SPLA has consistently stood for the unity of the 
country, and their commitment appears to be strategic, there is little doubt that 
separatism evokes deep-rooted sympathy if not open support in southern circles. 
The north, too, has become less certain about the value of unity under the 
conditions of chronic military confrontation and its political, economic, and moral 
impact on the nation as a whole. 

Perhaps the only encouraging development is that both parties appear to have 
accepted the principle of a federal constitution. The critical issue that remains to 
be resolved is whether Islamic law should apply on the federal level and the 
non-Muslim states be allowed to opt out, which is the government's position, or 
the federal constitution be secular and any Muslim state wishing to do so be 
allowed to enact Islamic laws within its own state jurisdiction, which would 
presumably be more acceptable to the SPLM/SPLA. 

It is safe to predict that, sooner or later, Sudan will find a solution to this 
problem, even if it amounts only to another interlude of peace. The question is 
how much more destruction it will take before peace can be achieved and under 
which government and which leadership this will be accomplished. It is a choice 
between making history in a positive sense or becoming a victim of history. 


ISLAMIZATION IN SUDAN: A 
CRITICAL ASSESSMENT 


Carolyn Fluehr-Lobban 


Suan has offered one of the more provocative cases of state-supported 
Islamization in recent years because of the government’s swiftness and readiness 
to apply the hudud punishments after the sharia was decreed to be the national 
law in September 1983. This Islamization, using the coercive apparatus of the 
state, must be distinguished from the sociocultural process of conversion to Islam 
that has been a major part of Sudanese history for the past five centuries. 

A number of scholars have described the political context in which Islamiza- 
tion took place,! while others have examined the legal effect of this dramatic and 
far-reaching development.? Only a few works have been devoted specifically to 
southern Sudanese views of Islamization,? despite their being a critical dimension 
to a comprehensive understanding of Sudan. The strongly politicized nature of the 
north-south divide has made dialogue on the subject infrequent and emotionally 
charged. 

This article seeks to examine the political Islamization trend in its more 
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complex character by discussing the deep historical roots of Islamization in 
northern regions and the fears of Islamization throughout the southern regions. 
These roots follow a course that is parallel to the formation of Sudan as an entity 
in the nineteenth century, and it could be readily suggested that the historical 
examples of the triumph of Islamist forces have been matched by fear and 
defensive withdrawal of people in the southern regions. Today, the future 
integrity of Sudan hinges upon the outcome of the current civil war and political 
debate regarding Islamization. The retention or the abrogation of the sharia is 
the central issue that divides north and south and prevents an end to the bloodiest 
and most devastating episode of Sudan's 24 years of protracted civil war. 

While journalistic accounts focus on the centrality of racial and religious 
differences—Arab versus African, or Muslim versus Christian—historical exam- 
ination of the divisions between north and south reveals deeper patterns of uneven 
economic opportunity and development. Similarly, the complex role that the 
nineteenth-century slave trade played in laying the foundation for the fear of the 
foreigner and the trader from the north, together with a belief that the trade was 
Muslim and condoned by Islam, laid the basis and set the agenda for north-south 
suspicions and divisions that have continued to define relations from the nine- 
teenth century to the present. The dichotomy between Islamization—with all of 
its genuine nationalist and religious aspirations and historical triumphs—and the 
fear of Islamization—with all of its bitter history of slavery, economic exploita- 
tion, and political isolation—yields a more complex, but comprehensible, picture 
of the origin and the future of the Sudanese national entity. 


NINETEENTH- CENTURY FOUNDATIONS: THE SLAVE TRADE, ARABS, 
AND ISLAM 


Although the British outlawed the Atlantic slave trade in 1833, in that same 
year Britain’s Anti-Slavery Society reported that the Turco-Egyptian troops of 
Muhammad Ali continued to bring out of Sudan 20,000 slaves annually. Often a 
companion to, or a secondary effect of the ivory trade, the slave hunt—or ghazwa 
as it came to be called—became a common fact of life for the non-Muslim groups 
south and west of Sennar prior to 1860 and for the people of Bahr al-Ghazal and 
Darfur after 1865. Originally attracted to the lucrative ivory trade, European and 
Ottoman merchants recruited private armies from northern groups, such as the 
Danagla and Shayqiyya, who built fortified trading stations known as zaribas, 
named after their thorn fences.4 Slaves were required to service these stations and 
were used as '"'currency" to pay the merchants’ retainers. Raiding of cattle, 
needed to trade for ivory, and of humans produced interethnic hostility and 
general societal breakdown by the mid-nineteenth century. 
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For a period, Europeans dominated the White Nile trade, while the southern 
Sudan province of Bahr al-Ghazal was penetrated by Egyptian and Syrian traders, 
using the same zariba system. The role of the jellaba, small-scale Muslim traders 
from the north, expanded with the growth of predatory commerce in the region, 
and they often acted as agents for wealthier merchants. As the trade ‘‘matured,”’ 
it came to be controlled by a cadre of merchant-princes, one of the most powerful 
of whom was Al-Zubayr Rahma Mansur, who controlled the trade in Bahr 
al-Ghazal and the trading routes to Kordofan and Darfur; such was his power that 
he was appointed by the khedive as provincial governor in 1873. Frequently the 
ghazwa was the only contact that indigenous people had with foreigners, and it 
was a terrorizing one. Slavery was conducted for both military and commercial 
purposes. The Turco-Egyptian armies depended on regular slave raiding, and the 
demand for domestic slaves in Egypt, the Ottoman Empire, and Arabia was 
continuous. 

With the growing economic interest in Sudan as an extension of Egypt on the 
part of the British and growing antislavery sentiment at home, a contradiction 
developed between legitimate commercial interests and activities that might lend 
support to the condemned slave trade. The contradiction was resolved, in part, by 
a concerted effort to associate the slave trade with Muslims and with Islam. A 
literature arose that formulated and articulated this view. In 1840, Sir Thomas 
Buxton wrote that ‘‘Mohamedanism gives the sanction of religion to the slave 
trade and even enjoins it as a mode of converting the heathen.’’5 Others asserted 
that ‘‘slavery is inherent in the religion and social system of Mohamedanism and 
is congenial to the ideas and customs of Musulman nations.''6 The Anti-Slavery 
Society readily adopted the view that Islam was a central force behind the slave 
trade and slavery, a view that fitted nicely with the Christian campaign to suppress 
the trade and slavery in Sudan. 

Today, the reference to *'*Mohamedanism"' is recognized as offensive to 
Muslims and a fundamental error in the interpretation of Muhammad as divine. 
The association of slavery with Islam is also erroneous and offensive; while Islam 
emerged within Arabian society where slavery was already an established 
institution, the message of Islam stressed manumition as an act of piety and a 
means of conversion. Neither in the Quran nor the Sunna is there countenance for 
slavery or the slave trade, although there are numerous references to proper 
conduct regarding slaves as members of households. The spirit of Islam toward 
the traffic in human beings is conveyed in a tradition ascribed to the Prophet 
Muhammad, *'Sharr al-nas man ba‘ al-nas" (the wickedest of people are those 
who sell people).7 
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For their part, the Turco-Egyptians fostered an interpretation of the slave 
raids—for instance, by calling them ghazwa—that would give the impression that 
they were military campaigns carried out in the name of Islam against the 
unbelievers. Although most of the Turco-Egyptian rulers in the Nile valley during 
the nineteenth century responded to British pressure to condemn the trade and 
officially to attempt to eradicate it, inevitably some rulers, with economic 
self-interest, claimed that Islam sanctioned slavery.8 

In nineteenth-century North and East Africa, slavery was practiced in the 
Muslim north, in Christian Ethiopia, and in the ‘‘pagan’’ south, and Europe was 
just emerging—rather self-righteously, it might be argued—from four centuries of 
involvement with slaving, including the Great Atlantic Slave Trade. Later 
European writers found in the religion and culture of Islam a convenient 
scapegoat for the continuation of slavery and the slave trade. 

The unquestioned assumption that Islam sanctioned slavery created an 
ideology that justified expanding British interests in Sudan and helped to engender 
the mood of a Christian crusade to emancipate the region during the Mahdist 
uprisings and their aftermath. From Omdurman, Mahdist invasions at the fron- 
tiers of the religious state were conducted as Jihad in the west, in the east, and in 
the south to bring the làst vestige of Turco-Egyptian rule in Equatoria under 
Mahdist control. 

Many southern intellectuals and scholars of the southern Sudan contend that 
the result of this last encounter in the nineteenth century between southern and 
northern Sudanese was one of bitterness, hatred, and fear of Arabs and Muslims 
and that this outlook has persisted to the present day in the minds of southern 
peoples.’ Oliver Albino writes of an ‘‘inborn feeling of dislike and uneasiness in 
every Southerner about the mundukuru or jallaba—Southern names for Northern 
Sudanese Arabs.'"!9 Even the most dispassionate southern accounts of the 
memory of the Mahdiyya recall the khalifa's 13-year rule as ‘‘the time when the 
world was spoiled." : 


Islamic Purification and Early Sudanese Nationalism 


Islamic messianism made a strong appearance in nineteenth-century sudanic 
Africa, a phenomenon that was reinforced by the pilgrimage tradition.!2 Apart 
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from the breeding ground that the economic and political upheavals of the last 
century made of Sudan, revivalism has been a persistent and logical feature of 
Islamic history.1? In Sudan, Islamic revival and nationalist pride derive from the 
period of Muhammad Ahmad al-Mahdi. He is referred to by present-day northern 
Sudanese as ‘‘Abu al-Istiglal," the Father of Independence, for uniting various 
Sudanese peoples in the northern regions and driving out the alien rulers. 

The mahdist state was the first modern Sudanese national entity, governing 
vast and diverse regions from a central capital at Omdurman, with a centralized 
legal and political apparatus and its own currency. It was also an Islamic state 
fashioned to revive the concept and practice of the early Islamic community of 
Muhammad and his companions. Although the roots of the Islamic revolution, 
which swept Sudan in the late nineteenth century, are usually traced to the 
harshness of Turco-Egyptian rule and a nascent Sudanese nationalist response, 
contemporary scholarship takes a more complex view, one that incorporates 
internal tensions within the Muslim community at the time, as well as external 
variables of foreign interests and rule. Peter Holt and Martin Daly argue that the 
timing of the Sudanese revolt, 60 years after the imposition of Turco-Egyptian 
rule, was related to the weakening of the empire's hold in Sudan caused by the 
removal from office of the khedive, Ismail, in 1879 and the British occupation of 
Egypt in 1882.15 Gabriel Warburg describes some of the tensions within nine- 
teenth-century Islam in Sudan that played a central role in the dual nature of the 
Mahdiyya: Islamic purification and revival and nationalist political mobilization. 16 

By the nineteenth century, the sociocultural process of Islamization was in its 
fourth century in Sudan, with populist Sufi orders the main agents in the spread of 
Islam. The Sufi brotherhoods, tarigas, generally decentralized and egalitarian, 
were challenged by the imposition of Turco-Egyptian rule, as formal sharia 
courts, headed by Egyptian gadis, were established, and local education became 
a central government concern. Anticipating antagonism between state-supported 
and popular Islam, three Egyptian ulama were sent with the Turco-Egyptian 
expeditionary force of 1821 to explain to Sudanese Muslims that their conquest 
was a legitimate act supported by principles of Islamic government and law.!7 
After 1822, increasing numbers of Sudanese ulama were trained formally at 
al-Azhar University, thereby further undermining local Sufi leaders. The mahdist 
uprisings of the 1880s, undertaken to rid Sudan of foreign influence, included 
assaults against Turco-Egyptian state religious personnel and institutions, as well 
as against its military forces. That conflict between Sudan’s indigenous popular 
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Islam and state-supported Islam was resolved by the triumph of the mahdi—the 
epitome of populist, purifying, revivalist sentiment. 

The mahdist state was the only truly anti-imperialist, Islamic republic of its 
time in Africa, and more than one observer has noted its vanguard role in this 
respect, while others have drawn parallels to Iran's Islamic revolution. The death 
of Britain's General Charles Gordon at the hands of the mahdist forces as they 
overran Khartoum in January 1885 unleashed a furor in England that would not 
subside until the reconquest of Sudan in 1898. Nearly a century of scholarship, 
increasingly by Sudanese, has documented the achievements as well as the 
shortcomings of the independent Sudanese state, which lasted from 1885 until 
1898 when an Anglo-Egyptian army retook Khartoum. The mahdist effort to 
conquer and Islamize the south is still recalled in southern political discourse as 
a bitter moment in their history. In the context of Sudanese nationalist history, it 
is important to note that southern Sudanese fought against the Turco-Egyptian 
presence in the south and joined forces with the mahdists to expel it from Sudan. 
In the north, however, the recollection of the mahdi's triumph over the foreign 
intruder is still capable of mobilizing masses of northern Sudanese; since 
independence, the great-grandson of the mahdi, Sadiq al-Mahdi, has twice been 
prime minister, 1967-69 and 1986-89. 

Islamization, with its overtly political dimension, has historical roots in 
Sudan and the rest of Africa beyond today's headlines. In the nineteenth century, 
the framework of Islamic solidarity produced a bulwark against the penetration of 
non-Muslim elements—a message that has renewed meaning and importance in 
contemporary times. 


POLARIZATION OF MUSLIM AND NON-MUSLIM IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


There is little disagreement that during the period of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Condominium, 1898-1956, relations between north and south did not improve; in 
fact there was a consciously different and unequal treatment of the regions. From 
the beginning of British rule, the northern regions were administered separately, 
with a political policy of indirect rule that incorporated local shaykhs and a 
separate Sharia Division of the Judiciary that was parallel to the British-derived 
Civil Division.!8 Although the mahdi’s family was initially confined and closely 
observed for possible insurrectionary activity, by the time of World War I the son 
of the mahdi, Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi, rejected the call for jihad by Britain’s 
Ottoman enemies and swore allegiance to the crown. The British developed the 
rich Gezira land between the Niles for cotton and other commercial crops, while 
an administrative and transport infrastructure was built to support this key 
economic activity. Thus, central riverain Sudan developed, while little effort was 
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expended on Darfur or southern Kordofan, the east (excepting the port of Suakin 
and later Port Sudan), or the southern provinces of Bahr al-Ghazal, Upper Nile, 
and Equatoria. 

As early as 1922, with the Passports and Permits Ordinance, and more clearly 
from 1933 on, the official policy of the British resulted in the separation of the 
south from the north through the ‘‘Closed Districts Ordinance," which forbade 
the use of Arabic and Arab-influenced education, dress, or settlement in the 
south. An important exception permitted the continued presence of the jellaba 
merchants—the symbols of the nineteenth-century slave trade. This complex 
dynamic, as Francis Deng writes, was such that the British tried to give the 
impression that there was a great difference between the south and the north. 
“You Northerners," they would say, ‘‘are slave traders and you treat the 
Southerners like Abeed [slaves]. Don't call them Abeed! They are slaves no 
longer. And then they would turn around and say that the Southerners are lazy 
people and are impervious to progress.''!9 

The problem of the south for the British was one of effective political 
administration, not economic development. Their limited resources required 
assistance from other sources. Education and health services were largely 
provided through Christian missionary stations that were established by conces- 
sion in the south with freedom to proselytize. English, not Arabic, was the 
language of administration and education. The protection of the region from 
Islam, and, by extension, the prevention of its penetration into central Africa, 
made the southern Sudan a kind of bastion of Christian missions. 


Islam and Modern Nationalism 


Significant nationalist activism began in the 1920s with the rise of the White 
Flag Society to challenge British occupation; the first demonstrations in Sudanese 
history were those motivated by political speeches from the mosques.?? A revolt 
in Egypt in 1924 inspired mutinies within Egyptian garrisons all over Sudan, but 
most significantly in Khartoum, where a demonstration was led by a southerner, 
Ali Abd al-Latif. Others erupted in Wau in Bahr al-Ghazal and Talodi in southern 
Kordofan. The defeat of the White Flag movement ended its militant confronta- 
tion with the British and the possibility of a unified north-south, anti-imperialist 
front. Thereafter, nationalist sentiments were expressed in Arabic literature and 
poetry, with references to Arab and Islamic history as well as popular songs. 

The Graduates Congress, organized by a group of northern intellectuals— 
prominent among them, Muhammad Ahmad Mahgoub—gave a framework, a set 
of terms, and an ideology to continued nationalist aspirations in the 1940s. The 
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national identity of Sudan was conceived of as based upon Islam and Arab culture 
and founded in African soil and traditions.?! Yet in their first memorandum to the 
government, they called for an end to north-south divisions and to Britain's 
southern policy in Sudan. 

The traditionally powerful tariqas became mobilized in the growing nation- 
alist movement. In 1945 the Umma Party—whose name carries a strong reference 
to the Muslim community—was organized by the mahdist Ansar to give voice to 
an independent and Islamic future for Sudan. The pro-unionist Khatmiyya sect 
also depended upon the common ideology of Arabism and Islam, but its political 
program supported unity with Egypt. The secular nationalist Communist Party 
was established in 1946, while the Muslim Brotherhood was founded in 1953 with 
a clear program for an Islamic state. 

The discussions prior to independence in 1956 were dominated by the issue of 
union or separation of Sudan and Egypt. Concerning the issue of the constitu- 
tional make-up of an independent Sudan, virtually all of the key political parties, 
except for the Communist Party, called for a more central role for Islam than had 
existed under British rule. Northern politicians dominated the transition to 
independence, and, again, only the Sudanese Communist Party recognized the 
seriousness of the southern question and the role that religion should play in the 
future secular state. A feeling of isolation on the part of southerners from the 
nationalist political process resulted in resentment and isolation. The post- 
independence constitution committee, for example, rejected southern requests for 
federation and called, instead, for a united Islamic Sudan. 


Islam and Sudanese Constitutional Development, 1956—1983 


After more than five decades of British rule—1898—1956—the political agenda 
was set to expand the role of Islam in government. The Muslim Brotherhood, 
through its lobbying group, the Islamic Front for the Constitution, advocated that 
Sudan should become an Islamic state, basing both constitution and law solely on 
the Quran and Sunna. In 1957, a year after independence, the Umma Party and 
Khatmiyya sect issued a joint statement in which they called for Sudan to develop 
an Islamic parliamentary republic, with the sharia serving as the sole source of 
legislation. The first prime minister, Ismail al-Azhari, who ruled from 1956 to 1958, 
declared that Sudan would be made an Islamic republic from within parliament.?? The 
call for an Islamic state did not move beyond the stage of political rhetoric, because 
in November 1958 the first of Sudan's three military governments—that of General 
Ibrahim Abbud—took control and held power for the next six years until it was 
overthrown by a populist revolution in October 1964. 
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The deep-seated fear among southerners of Islamization and Arabization was 
accelerated under Abbud’s rule whereby official government policy was national 
integration through the enforced spread of Islamic education and conversion and 
the promotion of Arabic as the national language. Missionary schools were 
nationalized, foreign missionaries expelled, and the day of rest changed from 
Sunday to Friday, provoking resistance and region-wide student strikes in 1960.23 
By 1963, the Anya-Nya guerrilla army was founded, and the first period of civil 
war began in earnest. 

After the 1964 revolution, various unresolved political questions raised at the 
time of independence were subjected to fresh examination in the light of the new 
Sudanese democracy. The National Committee to Establish a Constitution—the 
country was still without a permanent constitution—recommended that the 
constitution be derived from the principles and spirit of Islam and that the sharia 
be the basis of all legislation. Meanwhile, the Round Table Conference convened 
in 1965 to discuss the southern question, and although it advanced the critical 
dialogue between northern and southern politicians—agreeing to a nonseparatist 
future for the south—it nevertheless failed to reach agreement on the constitu- 
tional issue of the status of the south vis-à-vis federation, regional autonomy, or 
any other configuration in a unified Sudan. 

It was left to the second military ruler, Jaafar al-Numayri—who seized power 
in 1969—to implement a policy of regional autonomy for the south, and, 
ultimately, to negotiate the Addis Ababa accords that formally ended the civil war 
and brought about the integration of southern institutions and leaders into the 
government and society of the entire Sudan. Freedom of religion was ensured and 
Arabic became the national language, with English the principal language of the 
southern region. 

The first Permanent Constitution of Sudan was adopted in 1973 during the 
early years of Numayri's rule. It states that ‘‘Islamic law and custom shall be the 
main sources of legislation; personal matters of non-Muslims shall be governed by 
their personal laws’’ (article 9). Under article 16, Islam, Christianity, and 
“heavenly” religions are equally protected. This latter reference to the protection 
of the ‘‘heavenly”’ religions of the south, formerly viewed as pagan and therefore 
potential converts to either of the competing world religions, was considered a 
victory for southerners—many are neither Christian nor Muslim. 


FROM PEACE TO WAR, STATE-SUPPORTED ISLAMIZATION: 1983 TO 
THE PRESENT 


Events in 1983 represent a turning point in Sudanese history and epitomize 
the assertion that Islamization and the fear of Islamic domination are deeply and 
Loon 
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profoundly related in Sudan. Further, it is also clear that a distinctly anti-Islamist 
political agenda is the result of the advocacy of an Islamist agenda in Sudan. Two 
events serve to illustrate this powerful relationship: in May 1983, some southern 
troops mutinied, and the second period of civil war ensued; in September 1983, 
Numayri decreed that the sharia henceforth would be state law. A contributing 
factor to the renewal of civil war was southerners' disappointment with the 
regime's failure to fulfill the Addis Ababa accords, especially regarding economic 
development and the issue of the discovery of oil in the south that would be 
refined in and exported from the north. The increased reliance of an ever more 
isolated Numayri on the political agenda of the Islamic right resulted in the 
convergence of these two powerful opposing forces in the transforming events of 
1983 with which Sudan is now coping and, ultimately, must reconcile. 

The specific events leading to Numayri's Islamization through the now 
infamous "September Laws” have been adequately summarized elsewhere.25 
Upon further reflection, however, what had been viewed as a dramatic new move 
by Numayri had actually been anticipated by events dating at least to the 
post-1976 coup attempt that Numayri survived and that resulted in a personal 
revival of Islam explained in his book, Why the Islamic Path? By 1977 a 
committee to bring Sudanese law into conformity with the sharia had been formed 
and had drafted various pieces of legislation, including a ban on alcohol and the 
institution of zakat, and the Muslim Brotherhood had taken control of most 
university student political groups.26 Legislative attempts to Islamize Sudanese 
law through the use of democratic means—that is, via the single party, the Sudan 
Socialist Union's People's Assembly—were less than completely successful 
because of the strength of the opposition mounted in the assembly, chiefly from its 
southern constituents. The political estrangement of southern politicians from 
Numayri over the Islamization issue was already well established by the time 
southern forces mutinied at Pibor and Bor on May 19, 1983. 

Having engaged the Sudanese army loyal to Numayri on a number of 
occasions and having seized foreign hostages, especially those associated with the 
government-approved development projects—Jonglei Canal and Chevron Oil— 
the new southern movement's military potential was manifest. Its political agenda 
was announced with the founding of the Sudan People's Liberation Movement 
(SPLM) and the Sudan People's Liberation Army (SPLA) on March 3, 1984, 
whereby the nonseparatist, nationalist, pan-Sudan character of the movement was 
declared. From the outset, a clear and consistent demand of the SPLM has been 
the removal of the sharia as state law. 
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Southern rebels and politicians were not the only groups opposed to the 
Numayri-imposed Islamization. Northern secular and religious voices—long 
subdued by the repression under Numayri, beginning largely in 1983—began to 
criticize the imposition because of the government's undemocratic method of 
introducing the sharia and for the failure to employ the Islamic method of shura 
(consultation) in its implementation. Sadiq al-Mahdi was arrested shortly after the 
announcement of the September Laws for his opposition to this move. The 
judiciary, with its tradition of independence and respect for the rule of law, was 
reluctant to accept the sweeping changes Islamization meant, and many judges 
refused to implement mandated changes. Numayri's response—to sack the judges 
and appoint new ones, often recruits from the ranks of the Muslim Brotherhood— 
exposed the bias of the ‘‘new order.” In response, Numayri created his own 
"Courts of Prompt Justice," whose excesses in applying the harsh hudud 
penalties, with amputations for relatively simple theft and whippings for alcohol 
offenses, became notorious. These measures amounted to a reign of terror 
engineered in the name of Islam, which some Muslim intellectuals, such as Sadiq 
al-Mahdi and the Republican Brotherhood leader, Mahmud Muhammad Taha, 
could not countenance. Ultimately, Taha was hanged for his opposition to the 
Islamization, and within 18 months of Sudan's ‘‘Islamic Experiment,"?7 popular 
opposition to it and to Numayri reached the point of massive demonstrations, 
leading to the overthrow of the regime. 

During the one-year transitional government headed by Jazuli Dafa'allah, the 
September Laws and their apparatus for application were frozen. The job of 
removal or reform of the sharia was left to a coalition government elected in 1986 
and led by Umma Party head, Sadiq al-Mahdi. Although Sadiq had been jailed by 
Numayri for his opposition to the September Laws, as prime minister he was less 
decisive. His public position was for moderation and compromise. He considered 
that Islamization under Numayri was improperly imposed and, in practice, 
un-Islamic, but abrogation of the sharia was not a political option that he 
entertained. On this point the pressure exerted on Sadiq al-Mahdi by the National 
Islamic Front (NIF), headed by his brother-in-law, Hasan al-Turabi, was keenly 
felt. In some respects his middle of the road position was a replay of party politics 
at the time of independence when the Umma Party called for a greater role for 
Islam within the context of a parliamentary republic; at that time, however, the 
Islamic Right was less powerful and more isolated. Until his last days in office, 
Sadiq was promising to introduce new Islamic laws or revise or reform them in 
such a way as to protect Sudan’s non-Muslim minority. Impatient with these 
seemingly empty promises and with his failure to initiate talks with the SPLM/ 
SPLA, Sadiq’s coalition partner and the constituent assembly called for the 
resignation of the government. A move to circumvent Sadiq’s position and 
abrogate the September Laws in June 1989 may have been what precipitated the 
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30 June coup, which is now widely recognized to have had the support of the NIF. 
This view has been confirmed by one insider, the former speaker of the 
constituent assembly, Mohamed Ibrahim Khalil.28 

The NIF, a direct outgrowth of the Muslim Brotherhood whose image was 
somewhat tarnished by its close association with the Numayri regime in its last 
years, was organized in 1985 just after the demonstrations and the coup. Its 
charter, drafted in 1987, recognizes that Muslims are the majority in Sudan and, 
therefore, that Islamic jurisprudence should be the general source of law for the 
nation because it represents the will of the democratic majority (II.B). Further, 
the Sudanese nation is a diverse yet unified whole, and regional self-rule is best 
accomplished through a federal system of power sharing (III.A).29 Although the 
NIF accepts the central principles of national unity and regional government, in 
practice it did not enter into any consensus agreement with the other major parties 
regarding peace talks with the SPLM before the June 1989 coup, nor has it 
succeeded since in fulfilling its promise to begin the peace process. Indeed, 
editorials in the few legal government publications hint that the current regime is 
prepared to leave the south to the ‘‘secessionists.’’ Even scholars sympathetic to 
the NIF are writing that ‘‘the desirability of maintaining this unitary state is 
doubtful’’2¢ if a unified Islamic republic does not succeed in bringing an end to the 
conflict. 

From a southerner's viewpoint, accustomed to disappointment and disillu- 
sionment from northern politicians, this represents a new dimension of the 
**jellaba mentality” that has seen the south as a source for the extraction of wealth 
but never as a real political partner in the future of Sudan. The southerner's deep 
distrust and long-held fear of Arab Muslims has intensified during the past seven 
years of civil war with its massive dislocation of people, a war-induced famine that 
affects hundreds of thousands of Sudanese, and with mutual recriminations among 
each of the four governments in Khartoum since 1983 and the SPLM/SPLA. 

Added to the breakdown of official contacts between Khartoum and the 
SPLM/SPLA are reports of marauding Arab militias, especially among two 
sections of the Baqqara armed by Sadiq's government, and who have allegedly 
engaged in slavery. These activities were first reported in 1987 by a University of 
Khartoum professor, Ushari Mahmud,?! who was arrested by both Sadiq and 
Umar al-Bashir governments for his exposé. A more recent report by the human 
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rights group, Africa Watch, concludes that there is sufficient evidence from 
reports of kidnapping, hostage-taking, pawn brokering, and other monetary 
transactions involving human beings ‘‘on a sufficiently serious scale as to 
represent a resurgence of slavery. 32 The Khartoum government's failure to 
enforce the Sudanese law against slavery has been cited as negligence or 
complicity, while the central government responds that these practices are part of 
the customary law of the Baqqara with which it has no right to interfere. Even if 
these allegations prove to be false, the exacerbation of fear and hatred of the 
* Arab" northerner by the southerner that they represent has only served to 
sharpen the polarization of this deeply divided nation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This new level of polarization that Sudan has been experiencing is not 
without its ironies. In the immediate post-independence period the southern 
resistance, Anya-Nya, fought to separate from the north, while the current 
movement, SPLM/SPLA, is struggling for a unified, democratic, and secular 
Sudan. The Islamists, who had visions of a unified ''Islamic Republic of the 
Sudan," are apparently concluding, with considerable frustration, that this may 
be impossible and that a separated south might be the only solution. For the 
NIF-backed current regime, there can be no compromise on the question of sharia 
and Islamization. Before meeting with the SPLM they are demanding a cease-fire, 
which the SPLM/SPLA refuses unless the sharia is withdrawn. This stalemate 
amounts to a showdown over the future of Sudan as a national entity. Long-term 
observers of Sudan are reluctantly reaching the unpleasant conclusion that the 
issue is no longer who will rule Sudan but whether or not Sudan will be able to 
survive in any meaningful fashion.33 

The distrust between those who have come from the north to exploit or to 
rule and the peoples of the south has a historical time frame of at least 150 years, 
spanning Ottoman and British colonial control of Sudan and 34 years of indepen- 
dence. While the jellaba may have exploited the southern Sudanese in an internal 
colonial-like relationship, the northerner was formally defeated and colonized by 
powers such as the British, who were seen as anti-Muslim, or the Turko- 
Egyptians, who, in the mahdist view, betrayed Islam. In both views Islam was a 
powerful mobilizing force against the enemy outsider. Today the *'enemies"' of 
Islamization are Sudanese nationals—southerners and northern secularists—who 
present a far more complicated case. The mobilizing effect of calls to Islamic 
solidarity confront and confound the integrity and unity of the nation-state. 
Pursuit of the Islamist agenda in Sudan has been and will continue to be met with 
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forceful resistance and, ultimately, will be found to be inconsistent with the 
maintenance of national unity. Excepting the NIF, in effect currently in power, 
this fact has been substantially recognized by all of the major political parties, 
including the SPLM, in joint declarations signed at Koka Dam in Ethiopia on 
March 24, 1986, in the National Democratic Alliance Charter of 1989, and in a 
recent joint statement signed in Cairo in March 1990.34 

The Islamist agenda has been pursued farther in Sudan than in many of the 
better-known examples of contemporary Islamic republics with respect to Islam- 
ization of law and application of the hudud penalties. Sudan may have some 
unique features with respect to its large non-Muslim minority population and 
years of civil war, but it nonetheless shares in the regional and global phenomenon 
of Islamic revival. The issues that Sudanese Islamization raises—among them the 
protection of the rights of non-Muslim minorities and the serious problem that 
issue presents for the future of the nation-state—would benefit from more 
research and evaluation by scholars of Islam and the Middle East. 
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THE SHARIA IN SUDAN: 
IMPLEMENTATION AND 
REPERCUSSIONS, 1983-1989 


Gabriel R. Warburg 


R September 1983 President Jaafar al-Numayri officially announced the 
implementation of the skaria in Sudan. The first step was rather theatrical because 
it involved pouring thousands of bottles of whisky and other alcoholic beverag- 
es—worth over 3 million Sudanese pounds—into the Nile. Next followed imple- 
mentation of the hudud, which involved public amputations of hands for stealing 
and other punishments prescribed by the sharia. In February and March 1984, the 
so-called Islamic economy was implemented with the abolishment of interest on 
internal transactions and replacement of income and other taxes by the prescribed 
zakat. In June of that year, Numayri ordered.all his officers to swear allegiance to 
him personally as the imam of the Sudanese umma. This bay'a was enacted 103 
years after Muhammad Ahmad ibn Abdallah received the bay'a from akbar 
al-mahdiyya, the first adherents of the newly declared Sudanese mahdi. Finally, 
on January 18, 1985, Mahmud Muhammad Taha, the revered 76-year-old leader of 
the Republican Brothers, was executed on the charge of apostasy despite repeated 
pleas for mercy both from within the Muslim world and from the international 
community. On April 6, 1985, Numayri was deposed while en route from 
Washington to Cairo. 

Although there were many reasons for his removal, the implementation of the 
sharia seemed to loom large in the background. Numayri's regime was brought to 
an end by a broad coalition of trade unions, professionals, student organizations, 
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and political groups. In many respects it was not unlike the fall of General Ibrahim 
Abbud, who was deposed in October 1964 by a civilian uprising led by associa- 
tions of professionals and trade unions. Both in October 1964 and in April 1985 the 
army refused to intervene once it realized that the use of force would lead to a 
blood-bath. Here, however, the similarity ended because in 1964 army officers 
returned to their barracks whereas after the April 1985 uprising the army remained 
in control of Sudanese politics for a year, with the tacit blessing of the two most 
popular religious sectarian movements in Sudan— the neo-mahdist Ansar and the 
Khatmiyya sufi order. 

In the 16 years that they were in power, Numayri and his colleagues had 
brought Sudan full circle in a return to its sectarian starting point. When the Free 
Officers came to power in May 1969, there were few issues on which they were in 
full agreement. Their determination to destroy sectarianism was one of these, and 
it led to the massacre of the Ansar in March 1970 and the confiscation of all 
mahdist property in the months that followed. Although lands belonging to the 
Khatmiyya were also appropriated in July 1970, the latter were treated less 
harshly than their Ansari rivals. This so-called progressive radical phase came to 
an end following an abortive communist coup in July 1971, replaced by a period 
of minor reforms. Following the execution of the communist leaders, Numayri 
performed the hajj to Mecca in late 1971 and, during his stopover in Jidda, met 
with Muslim Brotherhood leaders who had escaped from Sudan. This first attempt 
at reconciliation was rejected by Numayri's advisers following his return to 
Khartoum. While in Saudi Arabia, Numayri had long discussions with King 
Faysal regarding a new Islamic phase in Sudanese politics. Although there was no 
immediate follow-up with respect to the return of the Muslim Brotherhood to 
active politics, these meetings paved the way for the new constitution of May 
1973. 

According to one report, Numayri had promised King Faysal that the 
constitution would turn Sudan into an Islamic state, although this was opposed by 
some of his closest advisers. Hence, the amended version that was finally 
approved did not satisfy the Saudis, and the bankrupt Sudan had to manage 
without the aid that previously had been promised by King Faysal. After 
September 1983, the ideological gap between the ‘‘two Numayris’’—the secular 
leftist leader of the May 1969 revolution and the imam Numayri, implementing the 
sharia and demanding the bay‘a from his adherents—seemed remarkable.! 
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THE ISLAMIC PATH 


If one examines Numayri's self-proclaimed ‘‘Islamic path''—starting with 
national reconciliation in 1977 and ending with the arrests of former prime 
minister Sadiq al-Mahdi in September 1983 and Muslim Brotherhood leader 
Hasan al-Turabi in March 1985—one is struck by its complete failure, even among 
its most natural supporters such as the Ansar. Numayri's Islamic beliefs and 
policies were described in three books, two of which were ascribed to his 
authorship. The first, Al-Nahj al-Islami limadha? (Why the Islamic Path?), was 
published in Cairo in 1980. It described the reasons for Numayri’s shift from 
nationalist leftist tendencies in the early years of his rule to a strict observance of 
Islam in the mid-1970s. The second book, also attributed to Numayri’s author- 
ship, was titled Al-Nahj al-Islami kayfa? (The Islamic Path How?). It was 
scheduled to be published in August 1983, but appeared only in April 1985, the 
month of Numayri’s deposal. It was intended to explain and illustrate how the 
Islamic path was to be implemented. The third book contains the proceedings of 
an international Islamic conference, held in Khartoum in September 1984, to 
celebrate the first anniversary of the implementation of the sharia and to eulogize 
the ‘‘great imam," Jaafar al-Numayri. It was published by the Sudanese parlia- 
ment under the title ‘Am ‘ala tatbiq al-sharia al-Islamiyya fi al-Sudan (One Year 
since the Implementation of the Islamic Sharia in the Sudan). In Why the Islamic 
Path?, Numayri ascribed to the abortive communist coup of July 1971 the 
beginning of his shift to strict Islam. He glorified the nineteenth-century Mahdiyya 
and its founder, Muhammad Ahmad al-Mahdi. 

Even more revealing was Numayri’s attitude toward the Ansar, the present- 
day followers of mahdism, and their acting imam, Sadiq al-Mahdi. If one bears in 
mind that the latter had been in open opposition to Numayri’s regime from the 
very beginning and had tried to overthrow him as late as July 1976, Numayri’s 
praise could only be viewed as part of a major shift in policy.2 The connection 
between an ‘‘Islamic revival’’ and a reconciliation with the one-time ''sectarian 
enemies” of the May 1969 revolution was no coincidence. It occurred at a time 
when militant Islam was forging ahead in Iran and other Muslim states. No less 
important was the fact that under President Anwar al-Sadat, the Muslim Broth- 
erhood and Islamic student organizations in Egypt had risen to new prominence. 
Furthermore, poverty-stricken Sudan was in an ever-growing need of economic 
aid from its oil-rich Arab neighbors— Saudi Arabia, in particular. The Islamic path 
and reconciliation with the Ansar and the Muslim Brotherhood could, therefore, 
be viewed by Numayri as politically wise and potentially profitable. Finally, 
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secular Nasir-style nationalism and leftist ideologies, which had accompanied 
Numayri's regime in its initial stages, had been discredited in Sudan as elsewhere. 

Numayri's *'return to Islam” was ascribed by some observers to his close 
spiritual association, beginning in the early 1970s, with the Abu Qurun Sufi order, 
which regarded the fifteenth century of the hijra as a turning point in the history 
of Islam. They believed in effect in a ‘‘second coming” of a great mahdi who will 
be one of their adherents. Francis Deng, in his political novel, Seed of Redemp- 
tion, described a president's encounter with God, in which he was ordered to 
reform his ways and to return to the true path of a believer. On the following 
morning ‘‘President Munir" sent for his ‘‘local spiritual leader" in order to 
receive his guidance: 


... ''Mr. President", said the mystic, ‘‘by revealing Himself, it is clear that God has 
chosen you to be the leader of this country. You are President, but you are also the 
Imam of God. He will change you as he desires. I am but a tool of His will. The power 
to transform you has already descended from God’’.3 


Numayri's association with Shaykh Abu Qurun led to subsequent cooper- 
ation with his son, Nayal Abu Qurun, and Awad al-Jid Ahmad, both of whom had 
graduated from the faculty of law in the 1970s. Following Numayri's initiation into 
their order, he appointed the two as judicial assistants in the president's palace.4 

Earlier, a special committee, lajnat muraja't al-qawanin li'tatamasha ma‘a 
al-sharia ([for the] revision of the laws so that they are in line with the sharia), had 
been put under the chairmanship of the Muslim Brotherhood leader, Hasan 
al-Turabi. The committee was entrusted, as its title suggests, with bringing 
Sudan's legislation into full harmony with the sharia and began its work as early 
as 1977. It drafted seven bills on such matters as the prohibition of alcoholic 
beverages, the banning of usury (riba), and gambling. Other draft bills were 
concerned with the implementation of the hudud prescribed in the sharia for 
murder, theft, adultery, and the like, but most important was the draft bill on the 
sources of judicial decisions because it provided for the application of the sharia 
in all matters not covered in other legislation. Numayri, however, was in no hurry 
to implement these new bills. Indeed, in the first five years of the committee's 
work, only the bill regulating the payment of zakat was approved, probably 
because it was the least controversial.5 

Following unanimous endorsement of the Islamic path by the Sudan Socialist 
Union's (SSU) national congress, the process of actual legislation started in 
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earnest in July and August 1983, when Numayri appointed a new committee 
consisting of three lawyers loyal to him who were entrusted with the task of 
transforming Sudan’s legal system into an Islamic one.® The acts drafted by this 
committee, based in part on the earlier drafts of Turabi's committee, were enacted 
into Provisional Republican Orders and confirmed, without any debate, by the 
People's Assembly in its November 1983 session during two brief sittings. The 
most significant of these was the Sources of Judicial Decisions Act, mentioned 
earlier, which paved the way for the implementation of the sharia. In addition, the 
new penal code, the Code of Criminal Procedure, the Civil Procedure Act, and the 
Civil Transaction Act were enacted to facilitate the ‘‘just and fast execution” of 
the newly implemented hudud. 

The actual process by which the foundations of the Islamic state were laid 
was described by Numayri in his opening speech to an international Islamic 
conference in Khartoum on September 22, 1984. In justifying the new measures, 
Numayri alluded to practical reasons. The crime rate in Sudan had risen to such 
a level that all previous measures had proven ineffective. In the year prior to the 
implementation of the hudud, nearly 12,500 murders or attempted murders had 
been committed, while the number of thefts had risen to nearly 130,000. 
According to Numayri, the crime rate had dropped as a result of the new 
punishments by more than 40 percent in one year. The deterrent effect of the 
hudud had thus been proven beyond reasonable doubt, and it was more than likely 
that Sudan would soon be free of crime. The essence of the implementation of the 
sharia was, therefore, the creation of a righteous individual leading ultimately to 
a just society, as prescribed by Islam. 

Moving to the economic sphere, Numayri proudly ascribed his ‘‘success’’ to 
the implementation of the zakat and taxation act. Thereafter, the zakat had 
become the heart of Sudan's economy because it was one of the pillars of Islam, 
enabling the poor to receive their rightful share of the national income. As for 
non-Muslims, a similar tax was imposed on them. In no case would taxes on 
individual income exceed 2.5 percent, while tax on capital gains would not exceed 
10 percent. As a result of these ‘‘benevolent taxes’’ Sudan, according to Numayri, 
had been able to attract massive investments both from foreign markets as well as 
from local private entrepreneurs. Finally, Numayri devoted part of his speech to 
the southern problem, which, in his view, was the result of an imperialist plot. For 
him, it was not a matter of religious rivalry because the number of Muslims in the 
south exceeded that of Christians, and the majority of the population were neither 
Muslims nor Christians but adhered to their own indigenous religions. The sharia 
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had, therefore, no implications for the south where everyone could freely practice 
religion without interference.’ 

In one of his last interviews, Numayri claimed that as the imam of Sudan, to 
whom total obedience was dictated by Islam, it was he alone who could interpret 
laws and decide whether they were in line with the sharia. In assuming the title of 
imam, uncommon in Sunni Islam, he seemed to have been tempted by the 
all-embracing powers of the Shi'i imam prevailing in Iran under Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini. This idea of leadership as embraced by Numayri can also be 
traced to mahdist ideology. First, one cannot escape the similarity with the 
manifestation of Muhammad Ahmad as mahdi in June 1881. Shaykh al-Qurashi 
wad al-Zayn, a spiritual leader of the Sammaniyya order to which Muhammad 
Ahmad belonged, not only appointed him as his successor but also told his 
followers that the expected mahdi would be one of his adherents, namely 
Muhammad Ahmad.$ Numayri's "appointment" by Shaykh Abu Qurun was 
probably an attempt to follow in the mahdi's footsteps. Second, Sadiq al-Mahdi, 
the mahdi’s great grandson, claimed that mahdism— both in its nineteenth-century 
origins and at present—acted as a bridge between Shia and Sunna. He thereby 
inadvertently legitimized Numayri's claim to an all-embracing Shi'i concept of 
leadership.? 

It is hard to examine the truth regarding Numayri's claim about the decline in 
the number of crimes committed in Sudan in 1985 because there seems to be no 
independent statistical evidence that could either refute or corroborate this. In the 
economic field, Numayri's claims are much easier to disprove, because his policy 
was a disaster with far-reaching repercussions. In 1983 Sudan was beginning to 
recover economically as a result of massive foreign aid and careful economic 
planning. The ‘‘Islamic economy” interrupted and halted this process. The Civil 
Transactions Act of February 1984 abolished limited liability and interest charges 
on all transactions not involving foreign interests. Confidence in the already shaky 
economy was thus further undermined. Even more disastrous was the Zakat and 
Taxation Act of March 1984 whereby revenue from previous taxation was 
virtually stopped; the new act was so obscure that it could not be implemented. 
The only revenue collected was the flat rate of 2.5 percent on personal incomes 
exceeding 200 Sudanese pounds (at that time $154) per month. Zakat on 
agricultural production and livestock was not even implemented because of the 
act's obscurity. A further loss in government revenue resulted from the ban on 
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alcoholic drinks. Although estimates fluctuated between $30-$300 million a year, 
the higher sum seems more in accord with previous data. The final blow to the 
ailing economy was dealt by the Islamization of the banking system in December 
1984, which was undertaken despite repeated warnings from some of Numayri's 
closest advisers. The severe economic crisis that heralded the coming of the new 
year was thus, at least partly, brought about by the so-called Islamic economic 
policy.10 


Protagonists and Antagonists 


Numayri’s close association with the Muslim Brotherhood began in 1977 
when, following ‘‘national reconciliation," Hasan al-Turabi and his colleagues 
returned to active politics. As chairman of the legislative committee and, 
subsequently, Sudan’s attorney-general, Turabi was in a position to influence 
government policy to an extent that exceeded the political power of the Muslim 
Brotherhood, whose support was limited at that time to an important but 
relatively small section of the urban elite. Who were the Muslim Brothers and why 
was their collaboration so important for Numayri when he set out on his Islamic 
path? Although the 1977 reconciliation had been hammered out with Sadiq 
al-Mahdi, Numayri’s antisectarianism had not subsided over the years. The 
Muslim Brothers were therefore his natural allies, because their political future 
also depended on the end of sectarian supremacy. They had advocated a state, 
based on the sharia, long before the May 1969 coup and had collaborated with the 
Ansar in formulating an Islamic constitution for Sudan.!! 

At a conference on ''Islam in the Sudan," held in Khartoum by the 
Association of Islamic Thinking and Culture in November 1982, Turabi insisted 
that the reform of Sudanese laws, in accordance with the sharia, was the most 
urgent task facing the country. Although the final communiqué of the conference 
was in general agreement with the ideas of the Muslim Brotherhood, it advocated 
essential social reforms that should precede the gradual implementation of the 
sharia. Turabi's undertaking to act within this agreement was broken less than a 
year later when he openly supported Numayri's implementation of the Islamic 
laws.!2 This collaboration was justified by Turabi’s fellow Muslim Brother, 
Makashfi Taha al-Kabbashi, in his pamphlet, Tatbig al-sharia fi al-Sudan bayn 
al-haqiqah wa'l-'itharah (The Implementation of the Sharia in the Sudan between 
Truthfulness and Falsehood). For Kabbashi and others with similar views, there 
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was never any doubt that the implementation of the sharia implied an inferior 
status for all non-Muslims. Even Sudan's armed forces would accordingly become 
an Islamic army fighting the enemies of Islam—including ‘‘Communists, Crusad- 
ers, Zionists, Free Masons” or their Sudanese supporters—under the banner of 
Islam. ? 

The Ansar—the neo-mahdists—were the largest and best-organized sect in 
Sudan and, on the eve of independence, numbered more than 3 million. 
Consequently, their total obedience to their own imam—both in religious and in 
political matters—presented a major obstacle to the emergence of real democ- 
racy in Sudan. Since the assassination of his uncle, the imam Al-Hadi al-Mahdi, 
in March 1970, Sadiq al-Mahdi had fulfilled the dual role of acting imam of the 
Ansar and leader of the Umma Party. He and his followers rebuilt the movement 
in refugee camps in Libya from where the National Front, led by the Ansar, 
launched its most daring revolt against Numayri in July 1976. Numayri's 
survival was at least in part responsible for the national reconciliation that 
started exactly one year later. Both he and Sadiq probably realized that they 
could not easily defeat each other and hence decided to join forces. Each of the 
two antagonists believed that he could neutralize his foe through political 
maneuvering, but two years later it became clear that, as far as the Ansar were 
concerned, reconciliation had not been achieved. When Numayri announced his 
Islamic path in September 1983, Sadiq did not hesitate to denounce the policy as 
un-Islamic. In a sermon preached at the Ansar's mosque in Omdurman he 
stated, ‘‘ ... To cut the hand of a thief in a society based on tyranny and 
discrimination is like throwing a man into the water, with his hands tied, and 
saying to him: beware of wetting yourself... ."'14 

Following Numayri's deposal, Sadiq was even more outspoken. He analyzed 
five major legal pronouncements of Numayri's Islamic system, proving to his 
listeners that all of them constituted a total corruption of Islam. He also 
denounced all the legal decisions reached on the basis of these so-called sharia 
laws as totally un-Islamic, both in their spirit and in their execution. Apart from 
his total rejection of the way in which hudud was applied, he singled out 
Numayri's Islamic economy, explaining that it did not adhere to a true under- 
standing of Islam. Sadiq supported the creation of an Islamic state provided it was 
based on the perfect application of shura (consultation) in all political issues and 
on social justice in its economic policy. The implementation of the sharia—based 
on current ijtihad (independent judgment)—would take into account current 
conditions and derive its judgment from the Quran and the Sunna. 
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Islam and Southern Sudan 


One of the gravest repercussions of Numayri’s Islamic phase was the renewal 
of hostilities in the south in 1983. Until then the Addis Ababa agreement of 
February 27, 1972, had rightly been regarded as the most important, if not the 
only, achievement of the Numayri regime. It had put an end to 17 years of 
internecine strife and had courageously granted recognition to the pluralistic 
nature of Sudanese society. In awarding the south regional autonomy, the 
Muslim-dominated regime acknowledged that culture, race, religion, and econom- 
ics dictated a new approach to the internal structure of Sudan. This was, in fact, 
part of a plan to decentralize Sudan, especially in the sphere of economic 
development, which had been aired by the Numayri regime since 1971. The size 
of Sudan, the immense differences between its regions, and the concentration of 
economic and political power in the hands of a nonrepresentative northern elite, 
had evoked strong criticism of the preferential treatment granted to the central 
northern Sudan at the expense not only of the south but also of Darfur and 
Kordofan in the west and the Beja tribes of the Red Sea hills in the east.!5 

The Addis Ababa agreement had provided for equality of all citizens 
regardless of race, color, or religion. It recognized southern cultural identity and, 
hence, proclaimed its right to legislate in accordance with its customs. Free 
elections to the Southern Regional Assembly were decreed and this assembly was 
empowered to elect its own president. The unalterable foundation of this concept 
was expressed in the Permanent Constitution of the Sudan, promulgated in May 
1973. Articles 6 and 7 specified the principles of decentralization and promised 
that the details of this new system of government would be issued in the near 
future. Article 8 established regional self-government in the south on a permanent 
basis and could only be amended in accordance with the provisions of the 
Self-Government Act of 1972. Not less significant was the provision that non- 
Muslims would be governed by their own personal laws. The pluralism of 
Sudanese society, including its multireligious composition, were elaborated in 
article 16, which promised equal treatment to all followers of ''religions and 
spiritual beliefs" and ended by stating that ** . . . the abuse of religions... for 
political exploitation is forbidden. ... ’’16 If one takes into account the realities 
prevailing in Sudan and the radicalization of Islam in surrounding countries, 
including Egypt, the 1973 constitution cannot be regarded as an extreme step 
toward religiosity. ) 

Nevertheless, southern politicians were, by and large, opposed to the 
constitution because it specified that ‘‘Islamic Law and Custom shall be main 
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sources of legislation” (article 9) and that Arabic would be the '*official language" 
of Sudan. One of the most outspoken opponents was Bona Malwal, a one-time 
minister of culture and information under Numayri, who expressed his misgivings 
as early as 1977 following the reconciliation agreement. According to Malwal, 
Turabi regarded the weakening of the south as an essential step toward the 
implementation of the sharia. If there were justice in Sudan, claimed Malwal, 
Turabi should not only have lost his post as attorney general, but should also have 
been ‘‘charged with plotting to overthrow the legally constituted government of 
the state’? because he openly advocated an Islamic coup. Southern leaders, 
however, had as little trust in the Ansar. Their experience with the Umma-Ansar 
governments in the 1960s had taught them that the traditional sectarian leadership 
was no better than its so-called modern followers. Indeed, according to Malwal, 
Sadiq had stated as early as 1966 that ‘‘... the failure of Islam in the southern 
Sudan would be the failure of Sudanese Muslims to the international Islamic 
cause. Islam has a holy mission in Africa and southern Sudan is the beginning of 
that mission.’’!” 

The period of peaceful coexistence between north and south began to falter 
following the discovery of oil in the south and Numayri's unconstitutional act of 
dissolving the Southern Regional Assembly and its government in February 1980. 
This was followed by the decentralization act, aiming to divide the south into 
three separate regions, and by the Regional Government Act of 1980, which 
divided Sudan, excluding the south, into five regions.18 This act was probably also 
the result of unrest in Darfur and Numayri's desire to shift part of the responsi- 
bility to regional governments. In the south, however, it was interpreted as an 
assault on its autonomy and its newly discovered wealth, which should have been 
used for the benefit of its inhabitants. Although it is true that hostilities in the 
south preceded the implementation of Islamic laws, it is certain that these laws 
exacerbated the situation to such an extent that it soon deteriorated into a 
full-scale civil war under the leadership of Colonel John Garang and the Sudan 
People's Liberation Movement (SPLM). 


The Repercussions: From Democracy to Military Despotism 


In the wake of Numayri's deposal on April 6, 1985, the Sudanese were 
overwhelmed with their newly acquired freedom. Within two weeks after the 
uprising some 40 political parties had announced their existence and had declared 
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their intention to play an active part on the political scene. Among them were the 
three pillars of the National Front: the Muslim Brotherhood, now renamed the 
National Islamic Front (NIF) and led by Hasan al-Turabi; the Ansar and their 
political arm, the Umma Party, under their acting imam, Sadiq al-Mahdi; and the 
Khatmiyya Sufi order led by Muhammad Uthman al-Mirghani, which was closely 
aligned with the Democratic Unionist Party (DUP). All of them had played a 
dominant role in the period between 1964 and 1969 and were in no small measure 
responsible for the failure of previous attempts to introduce democracy into 
Sudan. 

Turabi, imprisoned in March by Numayri—who then charged the Muslim 
Brotherhood with causing all Sudan's ills—was released from prison on April 6, 
1985, and was the first political leader to meet General Siwar al-Dhahab, Sudan's 
temporary head of state. Turabi expressed full support for the implementation of 
the sharia both in the past and the future. He praised the economic measures such 
as the law of zakat and the advance it had made toward a just society. His only 
criticism regarding the implementation of the sharia was that it was not all- 
embracing because it did not include important issues such as constitutional law, 
especially regarding the shura. 

The NIF presented its platform on the southern Sudan question in May 1985 
at a conference attended by some 100 of the party's southern supporters. It stated 
that there were no objective reasons for the renewed hostilities, hence, the 
implementation of the sharia should not be affected by the on-going strife. As for 
the future, the NIF insisted that southern Muslims—who, according to the NIF, 
had suffered for so long—should at last be granted their ‘‘rightful share” of power 
in that region. Second, the authors hailed a continuation of the rapid Islamization 
of the south. Finally, the NIF asserted that “ʻa general system based on the 
Islamic Sharia is a religious and political necessity to every Muslim.’’ Because the 
sharia is closer than any other legal system to the African cultural heritage, and 
because it ‘‘protects the entity and the culture of the non-Muslims,” it should be 
maintained as the law of Sudan, which through ''its flexibility will guarantee the 
compromises required by non-Muslims.’’!9 

These views were upheld by Turabi and his colleagues throughout Sudan's 
third democratic episode when they consistently opposed any meaningful change 
in the Islamic laws and in their implementation. Turabi dismissed the outcry 
against the sharia as emanating from the West, which sought thereby to separate 
Sudan from its Arab and Muslim brothers. He also asserted that Garang's demand 
to abolish these laws had nothing to do with religion and was based on pure 
Marxist principles. In Turabi's view, the Islamic state in Sudan was a reality 
based on popular support, hence, those opposing it could only be alien forces 
against whom the banner of jihad should and would be raised. When the NIF 
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joined a coalition government in May 1988 and formed, together with the Umma 
Party, a government of ‘‘National Agreement," it was clear that there would be 
no compromise on Islam, even if this meant the continuation of civil war.20 

Muhammad Uthman al-Mirghani became leader of the Khatmiyya Sufi order 
in 1968 following the death of his father, Sayyid ‘Ali al-Mirghani. The Khatmiyya 
had traditionally avoided active involvement in politics and had persisted in this 
line under Numayri. As head of the Sufi Islamic Revival Committee, founded in 
1978, Mirghani had lent his support to Numayri’s so-called Islamic policy, 
denouncing the rival Ansar and Muslim Brothers as ‘‘Westernized Muslims,” but 
following Numayri’s downfall, Mirghani denounced his implementation of the 
sharia as false, misleading, and unjust and defined his regime as based on the law 
of the jungle. He did, however, express his conviction that under the proper 
religious and spiritual guidance of trained ulama and fuqaha’ (Islamic scholars and 
jurisprudents), this could soon be remedied. The Islamic republic that would 
emerge in Sudan would be based on the shura and on the true Islamic spirit of 
forgiveness, human kindness, and mercy. The main concern of Islam was human 
dignity wherein the individual's fate, his honor, and his property would be fully 
guarded. It was during these years that Mirghani played an ever-increasing role in 
politics, thereby reversing previous Khatmiyya traditions. Apart from his per- 
sonal inclination, this was probably also due to a leadership crisis in the DUP.?! 

Of the three most prominent Muslim leaders, Mirghani was the most 
conciliatory toward the SPLM. Following continuous failures of Sadiq al-Mahdi 
and his emissaries, Mirghani undertook his trip to Addis Ababa in November 
1988. He returned to Khartoum with an agreement for a cease-fire, which he had 
initialed with John Garang and which now had to be ratified by the government 
and the national assembly. Negotiations with the SPLM leadership were to be 
started in January 1989. Mirghani's major concession, one which Sadiq had 
previously refused to offer, was that the Islamic laws of September 1983 would not 
be included in the government's platform. It was this concession that, as 
expected, led to yet another government crisis because the NIF refused to accept 
it. 

Despite their massive losses in the March 1970 massacre, the Ansar had 
emerged once again as the strongest sect in Sudan, and their political arm, the 
Umma Party, won the 1986 elections. Consequently, Sadiq al-Mahdi became the 
uncontested prime minister throughout the third democratic episode. His policy 
as prime minister in the years 1986-89 cannot be reconciled with the more liberal 
views he had expressed previously. Even close associates from within the Ansar 
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and the Umma were critical of his performance and accused him of having become 
a spokesman of the Muslim Brothers. This was especially true with regard to his 
adamant refusal to revoke the Islamic laws that he himself had previously labeled 
as un-Islamic and that he realized constituted a major stumbling block in relations 
between north and south. 

Sadiq al-Mahdi wrote an important treatise on the future of Islam in the 
relationship between north and south. He rejected the notion of the separation of 
church and state claiming that it could not be applied in a Muslim society. Sadiq 
agreed, however, with most southern grievances against Islamic laws, which 
would turn them into second-class citizens in their own country. Therefore, 
purely religious laws such as the prohibiting of alcoholic beverages or eating pork, 
should be imposed only on Muslims. Taxes should be levied on all citizens 
according to one nonreligious law, decreed by the state. Zakat should be imposed 
on Muslims only, while discriminatory taxes such as the jizia (a poll tax levied on 
non-Muslims) should be abolished. Because the majority of Sudanese were 
Muslims, however, Sadiq insisted that Islam be declared the state religion and the 
sharia the major source of legislation. He viewed the future of the south as fully 
Arabized and Islamized. This would happen as a result of several processes: first, 
the assimilation of tribes as a result of common agriculture and grazing lands; 
second, the impact of Muslim sufis, jurisprudents, and merchants settling in the 
south; third, economic projects emanating from the north and benefiting the 
south; fourth, the settlement of large numbers of southerners in northern cities; 
and finally, the southerners' recognition that the common enemies were imperi- 
alism and '*white civilization," a realization that had even convinced black 
Americans to embrace Islam.22 

When in March 1989, Sadiq was at last forced to compromise with the south, - 
the real initiative had already passed into the hands of the Khatmiyya leadership. 
An alliance of trade unions, professional associations, and even sections within 
the army presented, on February 22, 1989, a memorandum to the Council of State 
clearly indicating that both the army and civilians were losing patience with 
Sadiq's political bungling. The last attempt to save democracy, under the 
leadership of the ‘‘National Salvation Government," brought about the only 
serious attempt to deal with Sudan's real problems. On June 30, 1989, a committee 
of senior lawyers, including former chief justices, a former minister of justice, and 
several senior advocates presented to the government a draft repealing law that, 
if accepted, would have brought about the final abrogation of the September 1983 
laws and thus paved the way for peace talks with the SPLM. This was already too 
late; those in the army who—not unlike the NIF—opposed this conciliatory trend 
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and demanded the uninterrupted implementation of the sharia, acted before the 
new policy could be approved.?3 

The Islamic laws promulgated by Numayri and advocated by the Muslim 
Brotherhood have thus outlived Sudan’s third democratic episode. Under a 
military dictatorship, guided by radical Islamic principles, the prospects for 
change seem nonexistent. The problems alluded to by Sadiq al-Mahdi as having 
led to Numayri’s downfall not only remained unsolved under Sadiq’s leadership 
but were also exacerbated. Sudan on the eve of the coup by Umar al-Bashir, on 
June 30, 1989, was bankrupt financially, politically, and morally largely as a result 
of Sadiq’s incompetent leadership, a condition that led to the inability to 
overcome its eternal sectarian and regional divisiveness. 

In Francis Deng's Seed of Redemption, the following ‘‘prophetic’’ words 
were uttered by Dr. Terab, leader of the Muslim Brothers, in response to 
President Jaber Munir's decision to implement the sharia: 


... Mr. President, . . . as I have told you many times, the things you do now, which 
are almost certain to last for long if not forever, are the decisions and actions related 
to the promotion of Islam. . .. Whatever you do to consolidate the position of Islam 
is not only bound to be deeply appreciated by the people, which means enhancing 
your political image and power, but is going to be difficult or impossible to undo in the 
future, for they will fear provoking public reaction . . . . 24 


Although Dr. Terab was, of course, an ‘‘imaginary character,” his alter ego, 
Hasan al-Turabi, helped to make the prophecy one that was self-fulfilling. When 
he realized that compromise with the SPLM might endanger his dream of the 
Islamic state, he apparently gave a tacit or explicit blessing to his military 
followers. 
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REFUGEES AND DEVELOPMENT: 
DISSONANCE IN SUDAN 


Mary C. Kilgour 


lL, 1984, the Second International Conference on Assistance to Refugees in 
Africa (ICARA II) made a plea for development assistance in addition to relief aid 
for African refugees. The conference concluded that refugees in Africa, unlike 
those in Europe, remained in their countries of first asylum for long periods rather 
than seeking resettlement in third countries; they also tended to go to developing 
countries where their presence constituted a heavy burden on these states and the 
international community unless they were able to contribute to their own 
livelihoods and the local economy. Alleviation of this burden was not likely to 
happen without investment in development projects. 

In response, ICARA II donor participants pledged assistance toward refugee 
development projects proposed by African countries, but these good intentions 
did not materialize to the degree hoped. The 1984-85 famine in the Horn of Africa 
required the immediate diversion of pledged resources to increased relief needs.! 
Since ICARA II, funding has continued to be scarce for refugee development 
projects. Frequent famines in East Africa (1984—85, 1987-88, and 1990) no doubt 
have had an effect, but they provide only a partial explanation. 

Another explanation for the failure to implement ICARA II is the dissonance 
between problems and the policies and structures of institutions established to 
deal with them. This dissonance comes from the unequal pace of change and the 
institutional ability to respond to change. It is, it seems, the natural state of affairs. 
The more complex the context, the more likely there is to be grossly unbalanced 
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change and resulting dissonance. Successful institutions are those that adapt 
quickly and appropriately to change, but the potential for dissonance in interna- 
tional settings is enormous. These are commonsensical notions, but they are the 
basis of social science theories of the dissemination of innovations and even of the 
relationship between the US Congress and the executive branch of government, 
to name just two examples. 

This article contends that the notion of dissonance is useful in understanding 
the dilemma of long-term Third World refugees. Sudan is not unique in suffering 
from this problem, but it bears a heavy burden of it and, therefore, may be a 
valuable case to review. The country is facing hard times; economic decline, 
political instability, drought, and civil war all plague the beleaguered people, their 
government, and some 763,400 refugees who have sought shelter there.? The 
situation demands responses that donors cannot provide through their current 
policies and resource constraints. It demands development and that requires 
peace—something Sudan's government cannot or will not produce. All donors to 
Sudan contribute to the dissonance, but the United States is the major bilateral 
donor and, consequently, will be the main focus of this discussion along with the 
government of Sudan and key international agencies. 


REFUGEES AND DISPLACED PERSONS: THE MAGNITUDE OF THE 
PROBLEM 


The consequences of war have been profound for large numbers of Sudanese 
and their neighbors. Military actions have caused thousands of people to flee the 
country and seek refuge in Ethiopia, Uganda, and Zaire or to be displaced within 
Sudan. Adding to the problem, civil wars in neighboring countries have led to 
thousands of people from Ethiopia, Uganda, and Chad taking refuge in Sudan. As 
of early 1990, there were 663,200 Ethiopian refugees in Sudan. The vast majority 
settled in the eastern region of the country along the border with Ethiopia and in 
Khartoum and Port Sudan. They live in camps or among local communities, and 
about half receive international assistance from the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (UNHCR). Zairians in Sudan number 5,000, Ugandans 
25,200, and Chadians 70,000. 

Although Sudan is host to some 763,400 refugees, 426,100 of its own citizens 
have fled into neighboring countries. The vast bulk of these people left to escape 
the fighting in the south and as refugees entered Ethiopia where they live in camps 
along the border. They receive help through the UNHCR and the World Food 
Program (WFP), but continue to live under extreme adversity, both physical and 
social. 
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The internally displaced Sudanese—mostly southerners who fled to northern 
cities or to garrison towns in the south—are in no better shape than the refugees. 
In the south they find themselves caught between combatants in the civil war. 
Reaching them with food and other needs depends on military and political access 
afforded by the warring factions. In 1988, 250,000 people died of war-related 
famine and disease, but in 1989, Operation Lifeline-Sudan managed to prevent a 
repeat of this. The expectation is that 1990 will fall somewhere in between. 

Traditionally, Sudan has been hospitable to strangers, and its people have 
shown this same hospitality to the refugees in their midst.4 In recent years, as its 
refugee population has increased and persisted and, as its own fortunes have 
declined, hospitality has worn thin. As difficult as it must have been, the 
government in 1987 had to tell donors it. could accept no more refugees.5 It 
announced that it could not recognize as refugees those fleeing climatic catastro- 
phe, the reason why large numbers of Ethiopians had come into Sudan. The 
government asked for more help from the international community, however, at 
the very time that donors were reducing their resource transfers to Sudan. 

Sudan has tried to accommodate refugees in agricultural settlement schemes 
either as subsistence farmers or wage earners. From the beginning, its refugee 
policy emphasized rural, income-generating activity. It recognized early on, well 
before ICARA II, that refugees would have to become self-supporting$ and that 
development was essential. Many of the rural settlement schemes were developed 
with international assistance. The World Bank currently has one project in Sudan 
involving refugees whose goal is to increase agricultural production. The project, 
carried out in conjunction with the UNHCR, has suffered shortcomings in 
implementation and has fallen behind schedule. Although this particular project is 
grant-financed, others that have indirectly benefited refugees have been loan- 
funded. These delays cost Sudan money and may even challenge the feasibility of 
the projects. Japan and the European Economic Community have also carried out 
projects as have several nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), but these 
responses have been inadequate to the need. 

Some 1.8 million displaced Sudanese are unwelcomed squatters in greater 
Khartoum.” The government would prefer to move them outside the city and has 
already started that process. Unfortunately, the farther away from the city, the 
less employment and fewer services the displaced are likely to find. As a result 
they will tend to drift back into the city unless the government can find the 
resources to establish rural settlements for them similar to those proffered to 
refugees. Establishing rural settlements appears to be government policy, but is 
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unlikely to happen under current circumstances. The large numbers of displaced 
who remain in Khartoum are ignored by government investment programs while 
some receive a modest amount of relief aid mainly from NGOs. 


ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE AND DONOR RESPONSE 


Sudan's real per capita gross domestic product has declined by 27 percent 
since 1970.8 There are many other indicators of a weak economy. The annual 
growth rate of agriculture between 1981 and 1986 was minus 3 percent?; interna- 
tional reserves declined by 45 percent between 1970 and 198719; total long-term 
debt service as a percentage of exports increased from 9.1 percent in 1970 to 33.8 
percent in 1987.1! 

Since the imposition of Islamic law in 1983, the war between the Sudan 
People's Liberation Army (SPLA), representing Christian and animist southern- 
ers, and the northern Muslim-dominated government has worsened and increased 
the drain of material and human resources that would ordinarily be used for 
national development. Accurate figures on the government's defense budget are 
unobtainable, but there is no doubt that, together with reduced revenues from a 
stalled economy, defense expenditures have contributed to the decline in basic 
services to the civilian population and in development investment generally. 
Figures available for the years 1975—76 to 1986-87 clearly substantiate declines in 
government spending for basic services and development.12 

The war has contributed to the instability of the national government, 
including the overthrow of the democratically-elected government of Sadiq 
al-Mahdi in June 1989. This, in turn, led to the mandatory imposition by the US 
government of Section 513 of the Foreign Assistance Appropriations Act which 
immediately prohibits further economic assistance to a country whose democrat- 
ically-elected government is overthrown by a military action.13 Although it is 
legally possible to waive the provision, the State Department apparently does not 
believe there are adequate grounds to propose a waiver in the case of Sudan. 

As its economic growth has slowed, Sudan has found it increasingly difficult 
to service its debt. Arrears to the International Monetary Fund (IMF) have grown 
so large that it is close to being declared a ‘‘noncooperator,’’ a new term reserved 
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for the few countries, such as Sudan and Liberia, whose debt arrears have become 
impossibly large—a status just short of expulsion and a measure the fund seems 
unwilling to take. The IMF’s evolving categories of membership participation to 
accommodate the modern world of Third World debtor nations may be construc- 
tive in that it keeps the institution talking to the debtors and maintains the Fund’s 
own credit worthiness, but it hardly deals with the real problems of Third World 
debt. 

Whenever a country falls more than one year in arrears on its foreign 
assistance loan repayments, the US government must impose the Brooke- 
Alexander amendment requiring that all new economic and military assistance be 
stopped.!4 Further, after eight months of continuous failure to pay, the assistance 
program must be phased out; no new funds can be obligated except for that 
purpose.15 Sudan has been under the Brooke-Alexander sanctions since January 
1989 so the in-country mission of the US Agency for International Development 
(AID) expects to terminate most of its development activity in 1990. Emergency 
and refugee assistance, food aid, and a few regional projects will continue.16 Thus, 
the Development Assistance and Economic Support Fund budget of AID in 
Sudan—more than $200 million in 1984-85 when ICARA II was held—will be zero 
in 1991. 

The laws imposing these restrictions on assistance to Sudan were aimed at 
countries taking actions that were seen by the US Congress as inimical to 
development and to the sanctity of international agreements. When the Brooke- 
Alexander amendment was enacted in 1976, the tremendous debt burden facing 
most developing countries, and the consequences in terms of economic deterio- 
ration, had not developed. Brooke-Alexander evolved during the period of 
recycling petrodollars which played a large part in causing the current crisis. As 
of December 31, 1989, some 14 countries were sanctioned under Brooke- 
Alexander and 5 more were approaching it.17 

Although no one is talking yet about repealing the Brooke-Alexander 
amendment, there is recognition within the US government of the disruption 
caused by stopping and starting aid flows as developing countries struggle to keep 
pace with debt payments. Sudan has been in and out of ‘‘Brooke status” several 
times since 1985. There is also growing realization that debt relief is needed. The 
United States already has a forgiveness provision it can apply to traditional 
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development assistance funds in sub-Saharan African countries,! but it is tied to 
economic policy reform and concurrence with IMF program prescriptions, and 
Sudan is far from qualifying. The government has tried to control the economy too 
tightly, and its influence on economic decision-making is expanding rather than 
lessening. Thus, Sudan's performance is incompatible with the prevailing view of 
most donor nations that economies should be privatized and released from public 
sector interference and that debt forgiveness must be earned. In addition, no one 
is talking about repealing Section 513, the provision that denies aid to regimes that 
overthrow democratically elected governments. Consequently, Sudan is likely to 
remain beyond the reach of US economic assistance resources at the time when 
its economy and its residents, both citizens and refugees, so badly need them. The 
obverse of this is that any leverage to encourage reforms in Sudan that might come 
from an economic assistance program is lost. 

The United States is not the only donor shying away from Sudan. The World 
Bank continues a modest program of about $30 million in new lending each year, 
but this is considerably smaller than it was a few years ago. The main reason for 
the reduction in the bank's program was to show solidarity with the IMF's 
position that Sudan's debt arrears are egregious and its economic policies unwise; 
other bilateral donors have responded similarly. Sudan's actions have clashed 
with these institutions' internal rules and policies for an effective aid relationship. 
The rules governing current donor-recipient relationships with respect to repay- 
ment of debt, self-help policies, and internal governance, as incongruous or 
counterproductive as they might be, do not support the performance of the 
government of Sudan. Although the rule of sovereignty allows the government to 
exercise absolute authority within its borders, the donor institutions can—and 
sometimes must, according to their own laws—resist cooperating. In short, Sudan 
bears the consequences of its actions, and those consequences are a reduction in 
foreign assistance. This reduction, in turn, contributes to the further decline in 
Sudan's economy and political stability. The likelihood of success for the goals of 
ICARA II are exceedingly low under these circumstances. 


INSTITUTIONAL CAPACITIES TO DEAL WITH REFUGEES 


The large number of refugees in Sudan is not a short-term problem.!'? Yet, 
donors working on refugee problems are not well equipped to handle long-term 
problems. They have tried to cope with the changing needs of refugees, but 
problems have mounted faster than solutions. 

Even the definition of a refugee is under challenge. The traditional definition 
was codified in 1951 by international agreement, expanded in 1967 by means of the 
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international Protocol Relating to the Status of Refugees and adapted for Africa in 
1969. The 1969 document describes the circumstances that confer legal refugee 
status,20 but does not incorporate as refugees the famine victims who cross 
international borders. Consequently, the government of Sudan was on solid legal 
ground when it refused to recognize this category of individual. The UNHCR, 
however, considers them ‘‘persons of concern” and provides assistance to them, 
greatly expanding the UNHCR’s area of responsibility. 

Even though basic international conventions governing refugees date to 
almost 40 years ago, donors have responded worldwide in a fairly ad hoc way to 
ever larger numbers of refugees and to the changing nature of refugee populations. 
The budget of the UNHCR has grown from about $458 million in 1985 to $574 
million in 1989, yet the agency is constantly strapped for funds and currently faces 
a major funding crisis. This may in part be attributed to management difficulties 
within the UNHCR, but much can be explained by the 50 percent increase in 
refugees and persons of concern worldwide between 1985 and 1989. In 1985, the 
UNHCR spent $46 per refugee per year. By 1989, this figure had dropped to $38 
per capita. Considering inflation, the impact is even more severe.?! 

The UNHCR has tried to deal with the development needs of refugees. W.R. 
Smyser, a former deputy high commissioner, has pointed out the short planning 
and budgeting horizon of the UNHCR as compared with the United Nations 
Development Program (UNDP) with which it has collaborated on development 
projects for refugees, and the fact that institutions dealing with refugee programs 
and with development respectively, are separate.2 John Rogge has pointed to a 
similar functional separation of agencies and lack of coordination within the 
government of Sudan.?3 

Within the US government, responsibility for refugees and development 
programs is divided between the State Department and AID. This division was 
made years ago, perhaps when refugees presented greater political than develop- 
mental challenges in their country of first asylum. The State Department Bureau 
for Refugee Programs has responsibility for refugees and makes grants to 
international agencies and nongovernmental organizations to provide assistance 
to them. State has no in-house development capacity, however, and is legally 
precluded from providing development assistance. AID has the development 
mandate and capacity, and a larger budget than the refugee bureau, but AID 
interprets its mandate to exclude assistance to refugees except with food and 
emergency programs. As is true with other donors, when acting bilaterally, the 
United States cannot easily work with citizens of one country when they reside in 
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another country. Understandably, a poor country finds it difficult to allow 
development assistance to flow to foreigners when its own citizens are in need. 
This is obviously the case when loans are being used to finance development 
projects but applies to grants as well. There is only one significant example on 
record of refugees being major beneficiaries of a regular AID development project 
in Sudan—a water supply project in Port Sudan undertaken in conjunction with 
the UNHCR and the Cooperative for American Relief Everywhere.24 

Emergency programs implemented by AID's Office of Foreign Disaster 
Assistance by definition are short term and not well suited to the sustained effori 
required for development activities. AID's food aid program can be used for 
development activities, such as food for work and policy reform support, as well 
as emergency situations, but the beneficiaries are citizens of the host country. 
When refugees are targeted, the programs are designed and carried out by the 
World Food Program or other international organizations using food commit- 
ments from bilateral donors. 

The WFP has taken an important step in recognizing that refugees need 
longer-term solutions. In 1989 it recommended creating a category of pledge and 
internal programming called ‘‘protracted refugees” in recognition that its annual 
budgeting for emergencies was inappropriate for longer-term refugee problems. 
Now any refugee situation that persists longer than one year must receive a 
different form of project analysis and be presented to the Committee on Food Aid 
for approval as a regular program. The expectation is that more appropriate 
project design and better planning and, therefore, better project execution will 
result.?5 


CONCLUSIONS 


A variety of factors constrain effective refugee assistance. The sheer number 
of refugees has put great strains on donor budgets held back by declining 
economic fortunes representing dissonance between need and response. In 
Sudan, conflicting policies of the government and donors have led to the 
withdrawal of aid resources also creating dissonance. Refugees' needs are 
changing the longer they stay in the Sudan and the sicker the country's economy 
becomes. In such cases, self-support becomes more necessary at the very time the 
environment becomes less receptive. The resulting tension constitutes disso- 
nance. 

The gains made by the refugees to date are at risk, yet the situation in the 
home country of most of them—Ethiopia—is deteriorating. Fleeing the situation 
in Sudan is not the answer, but there are measures that can be taken to begin to 
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address the needs. Failing the opportunity to return home, refugees need 
acceptance in Sudan and a chance to earn a living. As Rogge has pointed out, the 
Sudanese people's traditional hospitality to refugees has been severely taxed, 
especially in the case of urban refugees.26 It worsens as refugees are perceived as 
taking away resources needed by Sudanese citizens.7 The challenge to the 
Sudanese and to the donor community is to facilitate the refugees' ability to earn 
their own living so they will be less of a financial drain in the future. This requires 
investment either directly in refugees as individuals or as a distinct group of 
people, or it requires investment in economic growth in areas where refugees can 
benefit. The nonrefugee Sudanese also need to earn a living, as do the internally 
displaced, and the Sudanese government's support is far more likely if the 
investment benefits Sudanese as well as refugees. Obviously, the problems of 
refugees in Sudan are inextricably linked to Sudan's internal problems. 

There has been recognition, at least since the first ICARA conference in 1981, 
that more attention needs to be given to the long-term development needs of 
refugees, but the response has been slow. Institutions tend to cling to what is 
familiar, to what they do well. Development is not easy even under ideal 
circumstances, and refugee populations and the governments that host them do 
not present ideal circumstances. Sudan poses formidable challenges to the donor 
community and to its own government. Persisting with the status quo of relations 
between the government and donors is leading only to further decline in Sudan. 
Some breakthrough is needed. 

The first move unquestionably must be Sudan's. The government cannot 
expect the donor community to respond to the needs of Sudanese citizens or 
refugees unless the government itself demonstrates commitment. This lack of 
commitment is at the root of reduced donor involvement in Sudan and has led to 
the imposition by the US government of the punitive legislative provisions 
mentioned earlier. This lack of commitment to the well-being of its own citizens 
shows that the government is disconnected from the governed. Its two most 
important moves would be a concerted economic policy reform program that frees 
up the economy and makes some progress in seeking a solution to the civil war. 
Easier steps would be to be more responsive to the legitimate efforts of NGOs and 
donors in carrying out humanitarian and development activities. Currently, the 
impression commonly held is that foreigners have to plead with the government to 
carry out effective projects, whether developmental or emergency in nature. 
Travel permits, the exchange rate applicable to relief activities, NGO registration, 
and other bureaucratic procedures are just a few examples that have recently 
caused frustration among foreigners working on development and relief activities 
in Sudan. Many of these irritants have a negative effect on the use of resources 
that could bring benefits to the country. 
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With the right overtures from the Sudanese government, donors might 
respond by breaking the bonds that tie them to earlier, simpler times. The donors 
need to look at whether their current policies and regulations have not become 
counterproductive. For instance, under the right circumstances could not the 
United States waive restrictive legislative provisions? Although it might not be 
possible or desirable to make a general waiver, one specifically to provide 
development aid to refugees or the internally displaced might be justified on 
humanitarian grounds. Currently, there is a fairly sharp definition of what 
constitutes emergency assistance, which can be provided even when sanctions are 
applied, but one cannot achieve development, which is a long-term proposition, 
with short-term emergency assistance. Could there be some relaxation of these 
definitions? 

For the United States to channel development assistance to refugees would 
also require a closer relationship between the State Department refugee bureau 
and AID. Apparently an experience with a transfer of funds between the agencies 
did not produce a satisfactory result for the bureau. A different approach could be 
tried with AID implementing development programs for refugees under what is 
called a Participating Agency Service Agreement (PASA), using the refugee 
bureau's budget and monitoring. This would reassure Sudan that the funds were 
additional to those they received for their own citizens. AID has years of 
experience using PASAs with other government agencies, although the refugee 
bureau may be less familiar with this device. For the bureau to increase its ability 
to respond to refugees’ development needs, however, its budget must increase. 
Although development assistance is not a popular program in Congress, the 
argument has not yet been made on humanitarian grounds with respect to 
refugees. : 

Could the UNHCR, the UNDP, and other donors do a better job at financing 
development activities for refugees? Concentrating on internal management 
reforms, as the UNHCR has recently begun to do, would increase the confidence 
donors have in that institution and be an essential first step toward increased 
funding. The UNHCR would also have to change its basic mandate faster than has 
happened to date. At present, the UNHCR's Executive Committee seems to be 
moving away from activities that could be called developmental.?$ It would also 
require bilateral donors and recipient nations alike to change their concepts of 
beneficiaries and their time horizons. The World Food Program initiative men- 
tioned earlier should be applauded, watched carefully, and emulated by other 
donors in their own programs. 

The NGOs have been active with refugees and displaced persons in Sudan. 
To the extent their funding derives from donor governments—and it does—they 
are caught in the same bind. A plus, however, is that they have the option of 
seeking other sources of support, should they find the government of Sudan more 
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FARMERS AND THE FAILURE OF 
AGRIBUSINESS IN SUDAN 


Stephen Kontos 


Na more than a decade ago, Sudan was widely regarded as the future 
**breadbasket'"' of the Arab world, a vast, fertile land with abundant water from 
the Nile watershed. International lenders and oil-rich Arab investors poured more 
than $2 billion into Sudan's agricultural sector between 1975 and 1985, yet, during 
this period, its farm productivity stagnated and export earnings actually declined.! 
For a country in which 40 percent of the gross national product and more than 90 
percent of its export revenues come from agriculture, such a failure is a bitter one 
indeed. 

The failure of large-scale commercial agriculture in Sudan was evident even 
before the economic crisis, political instability, and natural disasters of the 
mid-1980s. Of all the major agricultural projects started in the 1970s and early 
1980s, not one can be said to have been a commercial success.? Those still 
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operating have done so at a loss, providing little, if any, return to their 
shareholders. Several—the $750 million Kenana Sugar Corporation estate, for 
example—are considered technically successful, but shortages of foreign ex- 
change, poor transportation links, lack of skilled labor, and declining international 
commodity prices have made them dependent on subsidies for survival. 

Most of the projects that failed did so because of economic or environmental 
problems. For many, the common denominator has been poor land. Because land 
in the vicinity of the Nile cannot be easily transferred or sold,3 some of the largest 
farm projects, such as the 700,000 feddan Faisal Agricultural Corporation project, 
were established in remote areas on marginal land. Far from the Nile's fertile soil 
and dependent on erratic summer rains, these projects were handicapped from the 
start. Access to good soil and water for irrigation, in most cases, would have 
required the participation of local farmers, something that few organizations, 
public or private, have managed successfully. In Sudan, most projects that 
involved local farmers incurred heavy financial losses primarily because the 
farmers had little incentive to improve productivity. What is remarkable in Sudan, 
though, is that even the few projects that offered farmers sufficient incentives 
were commercial failures as well. 

In this article, two examples of this phenomenon provide a useful measure of 
farmers' attitudes in Sudan's irrigated sector. One, a project in northern Sudan 
started in 1979 by Tenneco, a US multinational corporation, is a graphic example 
of local farmers failing in a major commercial venture. Despite incentives, which 
included a direct role in management and shares in the profits, the venture quickly 
fell apart because of the farmers' lack of commitment to their own cooperative. 
Their inability or reluctance to work toward the long-term objectives of the 
venture deprived them of long-term profits. Although they understood the 
rationale for the project and had already seen the benefits of the new technology 
introduced by the US sponsor, they had few expectations from it and even less 
confidence in its prospects for success. The second example is the 2.1 million 
feddan Gezira scheme, Sudan's largest irrigated estate. Farmers there showed a 
similar lack of commitment to the scheme's overall viability, notwithstanding 
better incentives offered by the Sudan Gezira Board (SGB) after 1980. In spite of 
favorable terms for cotton—Gezira’s main cash crop—many farmers continued to 
divert their water and fertilizer rations to local market, fast return crops such as 
sorghum. 


pa] 

3. As the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium extended its rule over Sudan in the early 1900s, it 
divided all land into milik (private land) and miyri (government land). Any family that couid prove that 
it had inhabited and farmed a particular plot of land received a deed formalizing its ownership. Any 
land that was unclaimed, or for which a claim could not be substantiated, reverted to government 
ownership. This, of course, meant that the bulk of the land in Sudan was under government control 
and remains so to this day. Conditions for leasing land are strict and forbid individuals to sell or 
transfer their rights (though, under current law, heirs have the right to renew a lease). The tiny amount 
of milik is subject to fewer restrictions under civil law, but Islamic inheritance law has led to the 
fragmentation of holdings and a near complete paralysis in transactions. 
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This seemingly self-defeating attitude is related to two major trends that have 
helped shape Sudan over the last 20 years. First has been the well-entrenched 
tendency toward government control of the economy, which climaxed in the 
1970s with then-president Jaafar Numayri's nationalization of businesses, banks, 
and trade unions, as well as tighter control over agriculture and commerce. The 
second trend has been the steadily increasing rate of emigration from rural areas 
to Khartoum and to Arab countries. 

Government efforts to micro-manage the economy have left farmers with a 
deep mistrust of all institutions, even of their own cooperatives, which had come 
to serve as instruments of state intervention. At the same time, the migration of 
many farmers away from their districts disrupted bonds of kinship and longstand- 
ing ties to the land. Because of a lack of commitment or sense of common 
purpose, those who replaced them have shown little interest in long-term 
improvements, not to mention innovations offered by outside investors. That 
these attitudes are so widespread suggests that commercial agricultural ventures 
in Sudan will not be viable for years to come. Economic reforms are a prerequisite 
for the nation's recovery, but even if introduced, it will take many years before 
their impact is noticeable in the fields. 


THE GEZIRA MODEL AND IRRIGATED AGRICULTURE 


The decline in Sudanese agriculture can be traced to two shifts in government 
and investors' priorities. One shift took place gradually in the years after 
independence, with the government asserting steadily greater control over farm- 
ing on irrigated lands, thereby reducing farmers' incentives. The second occurred 
as undeveloped rainfed Jands came to be seen as a potential source of new wealth. 
Together, these shifts sapped the real strength of Sudan's agricultural economy, 
namely irrigated farming. 

The conceptual ancestor of the big agricultural investments of the 1970s was 
the Gezira scheme established in 1911 by the Sudan Plantation Syndicate, a 
private British consortium.’ Located on the rich alluvial plain between the White 
Nile and the Blue Nile, Gezira is ideal for irrigated production of a wide range of 
crops. Under the auspices of the syndicate—and, after independence in 1956, the 
SGB—the scheme was devoted to producing long-staple cotton for export to 
Britain and other overseas markets. It also became the home for 96,000 tenant 
farmers, many of whom had migrated from the northern provinces. The scheme 
had the main ingredients of commercial success: water, good soil, a stable labor 
base, and (at the time) a high-value crop with an assured market. Other 
government estates started after independence, such as the Rahad, New Halfa, 


PEERS 

4. The original acreage of Gezira was 1.2 million feddans irrigated from water stored behind 
the Sennar Dam on the Blue Nile. The completion of the Roseires Dam allowed the addition of nearly 
1 million feddans of adjacent land known as the Managil extension. See Arthur Gaitskill, Gezira: A 
Story of Development in the Sudan (London: Faber & Faber, 1959). 
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and Agricultural Reform Corporation projects, followed the Gezira model of 
tenant farmers growing one or two major export crops under the management of 
a state-owned company. The more “‘successful’’ private projects of the 1970s 
were also irrigated and lay in the fertile areas adjoining the major rivers. Like the 
Gezira, these projects incorporated small farmers as tenants or sharecroppers.5 

The importance of irrigated farms along the riverbanks is underlined by the 
fact that, even with all the investment in new areas, they still account for the bulk 
of Sudan’s farm production and exports. For example, the Gezira scheme 
represented less than 11 percent of Sudan’s cultivated area at the close of the 
1970s, yet it alone produced 60 percent of the country’s cotton, 75 percent of its 
wheat, and 35 percent of its groundnuts.® Irrigation enables farmers to take 
advantage of the cool (though rainless) winter in Sudan by planting temperate- 
zone crops such as wheat, fava beans, and many types of vegetables. In addition, 
control over water allows farmers to plant and harvest at optimum times, using up 
to three rotations a year. On the other hand, very little irrigated alluvial land is 
uninhabited and untended. As a result, individual farmers have—and will continue 
to have—a crucial role to play in the Sudanese economy. With the recurrence of 
drought in the region and the low productivity of the rainfed land, it is unlikely 
that this role will be diminished in the foreseeable future. 


Rainfed Agriculture 


Investments in the 1970s focused on the development of new areas, primarily 
rainfed lands to the east and south of Gezira. In contrast to Gezira and its 
counterparts, however, these projects—notably the large fully mechanized farms, 
such as the Faisal scheme—never lived up to expectations and certainly did not 
provide a viable alternative to irrigated estates. The quality of their soil was a 
major constraint—it was poor in nutrients and often high in salinity and mineral 
content. On the mechanized farms, yields of sorghum, a staple crop, averaged less 
than half those in the irrigated areas and below one-fifth those in developed 
countries.? 

In Sudan, unless the soil is fertile, the expense of irrigation is prohibitive. 
Heavy use of fertilizers may improve crop performance enough to compensate for 
poor soil, but Sudanese farmers must import fertilizer, along with fuel, machinery, 
and other inputs. Given the high costs for these items, not to mention the scarcity 
of foreign exchange, the productivity of the rainfed lands is far too low to justify 
the use of fertilizer, much less major expenditures for equipment and farm 
infrastructure. Farm productivity is further hampered by outmoded cultivation 
practices and, unlike most other developing countries, an insufficient work force 


NENNEN 

5. Some notable examples are the Arab-Sudanese Fruit and Vegetable Company, the Seleit 
Food Company, and the Abu Nama estate of the Sarkis Ismerlian Company. 

6. World Bank, Sudan.See also D'Silva, Sudan: Policy Reforms, p. 16. 

7. Food and Agriculture Organization, Production Yearbook, (Rome: FAO, 1986). 
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to support the labor intensive cultivation common on rainfed as well as irrigated 
farmland.’ Another constraint on rainfed farming is the short growing season— 
three to six months—characterized by intense heat and unpredictable rainfall. The 
soil and climate severely limit the variety of crops that can be grown, which in 
turn increases the farmer's risk, whether from market fluctuations or crop failure. 
Only sorghum, sesame, short-fiber cotton, and some varieties of groundnuts are 
suited for large-scale cultivation in the rainfed areas, but, according to Food and 
Agriculture Organization figures, at least 80 percent of rainfed cropping is 
sorghum alone. The prevalence of a sorghum monoculture merely poses the 
additional risk of depleting the already poor soil quality.’ 

Given the poor outlook for rainfed farming, why were investors even tempted 
to shift their attention away from existing irrigated estates such as the Gezira? Ín 
large part, they did so because of the (paradoxically) disappointing performance of 
the irrigated estates, not to mention the perceived difficulty of managing the 
resident farmers on the land. As events in the 1970s and 1980s were to show, each 
of these problems fed the other. 


Gezira's Failure 


The large irrigated estates in Sudan, notably the Gezira scheme, resolved the 
issue of land and people by incorporating local farmers as tenants. Under the 
tenant system, the estate management (in most cases a government corporation) 
controls water, provides services and inputs, dictates what is to be produced, and 
markets the harvested crops. The system is well suited to labor-intensive crop 
production, stable market conditions, and centralized management—essentially 
the environment of the 1920s rather than that of the 1980s. 

The hallmark of the Gezira tenant farming system has been its extensive 
control over the activities of the tenants. This is evident in the original basic 
tenancy agreements between SGB and each of its tenant farmers: 


NENNEN 

8. Even most of the ‘‘mechanized”’ farms in the rainfed areas depend on legions of migrant 
workers to harvest sorghum and sesame. The common varieties of Sudanese sorghum are not 
combinable, so laborers must cut the grain stalks and feed them by hand into combines for threshing. 
Sesame harvesting must also be done by hand, otherwise the seeds will shatter. The heavy dependence 
on manual labor increases costs, especially during bountiful crop seasons when competition for 
workers is keen. Efforts to introduce combinable sorghum hybrids and varieties to rainfed areas failed 
according to a study commissioned by Arkel International on behalf of the US Agency for 
International Development. See also Morag C. Simpson, ‘‘Large-Scale Mechanized Rainfed Farming 
Developments in the Sudan’’ in Post-Independence Sudan, Proceedings from the seminar ‘‘Post- 
Independence Sudan," Centre of African Studies, University of Edinburgh, November 21-22, 1980, 
pp. 197-212. 

9. Harold D. Nelson, ed., Sudan: A Country Study (Washington, DC: US Government 
Printing Office, 1983 [The American University Area Handbook Series]), p. 158. As early as 1975, a 
joint International Labor Organization and United Nations Development Programme team raised 
concerns about the rapid depletion of land in the rainfed areas. See International Labor Organization, 
Growth, Employment and Equity: A Comprehensive Strategy for the Sudan (Geneva: International 
Labor Organization, 1976), p. 47. 
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m The tenant shall grow only cotton and sorghum, the latter for personal consump- 
tion only, not for sale. [Wheat and groundnuts were later added to the rotation.] All 
cotton shall be delivered to the SGB which will pay the farmer 40 percent of profits to 
be credited to a joint account. 

m The farmer must pay the SGB for water, fertilizer, mechanized farm operations 
[such as plowing and the application of pesticides] and other services provided by the 
Board. These charges are deducted from the joint account as a fixed percentage of the 
profits for the year. 

m The farmer is responsible for the irrigation of his plot, maintenance of feed canals, 
weeding, harvesting cotton [by hand], and clearing his fields of stubble left from 
previous crops.1!? 


The joint account system, finally discontinued after the 1981—82 season after 
pressure from the World Bank, was the most obvious, but by no means the sole, 
disincentive for farmers. By charging percentages rather than fixed costs, the joint 
account system penalized the more productive farmers. Despite other measures to 
improve incentives, such as bonuses and price premiums, overall productivity in 
the Gezira project did not significantly improve during the 1980s. Evidently, more 
far-reaching changes were needed, as suggested in a 1987 US Department of 
Agriculture study: 


Managers presently decide on cropping patterns and input use within large irrigated 
schemes like Gezira and Rahad, and tenants have minimal decision-making power and 
operate only within a restricted economic environment. The only major decisions that 
tenants control are timing of weeding and harvesting and allocation of labor between 
hired [workers] and family for various operations. Hence, while price incentives may 
have been initiated, tenants do not have the freedom to allocate their resources in 
response to the changing structure of incentives. This suggests that effects of 
macroeconomic policy reforms may not be as expected and a further understanding of 
pricing changes on the efficiency of resource allocation is necessary.!! 


In theory, as market conditions change for the worse, other crops would 
become more attractive to farmers, who would then seek ways to profit from the 
market regardless of management policy. In Gezira, limiting the cash crops to 
cotton threatened farmers’ incomes when prices for cotton began to fall in the 
1970s. Unless the SGB increased subsidies, which it was in no position to do, 
farmers stood to lose money by growing cotton. In fact, however, most farmers 
cheated on the system by illegally allocating resources to maximize the yields of 
other crops, especially sorghum. 

Sorghum is a particularly attractive crop for Gezira farmers because, unlike 
cotton, groundnuts, or wheat, there is a free market for it throughout Sudan. 


[| 

10. Gaitskill, Gezira, appendices. 

11. Regarding the joint account system, see Brian D'Silva and Kamil Hassan, Institutional 
Change, Incentive Effects and Choice of Technology in Sudan's Irrigated Subsector: A Model of the 
Rahad Scheme (Washington, DC: US Department of Agriculture, 1987), p. 8; D'Silva, Sudan: Policy 
Reforms, p. 35. 
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Many farmers therefore give extra water to their sorghum at night, though the 
SGB specifically prohibits watering after dark. Another common practice is for 
farmers to obtain a fertilizer ration from the SGB for planting cotton and then use 
it for sorghum or even sell it on the black market. Other examples of tenants’ 
resourcefulness in beating the SGB were noted by a British observer in 1980: 


... Farmers [on the Gezira scheme] find many ways of manipulating or evading the 
regulations. . . . Tenant absenteeism is widespread. Cotton may be transferred from 
tenant to tenant either in shayl (loan) transactions or to avoid debt repayment. Many 
tenants let out their land . . . to sub-tenants on a sharecropping basis. Encroachment 
of livestock on cotton and other crops seems to have greatly increased. Labor-saving 
methods of crop watering are used instead of those officially prescribed.!? 


New incentives introduced in 1980 by the SGB had little effect and, if 
anything, made matters worse. The SGB offered immediate cash bonuses to 
farmers who obtained yields of over 3.5 kantars per feddan of long-staple cotton 
and above 5 kantars for medium-staple cotton. (One kantar equals 143 kilograms 
of seed cotton.) No sooner had these been introduced than a black market 
appeared in which tenants with surpluses sold cotton to less productive farmers 
who needed more to qualify for the bonus.!? 

Similar tenant systems exist on the other major parastatal schemes, including 
the Rahad, the Blue Nile Corporation, and Khasm al-Girba, all of which face 
comparable problems with productivity and farmer incentive. Although success- 
ful irrigated farming in Sudan will continue to depend on local farmers and 
laborers, the Gezira no longer suffices as a model for bringing farmers into 
large-scale commercial farming projects. The tenant system, therefore, will have 
to give way to a new model that better preserves the independence of individual 
farmers. 

Investors considering agricultural projects in Sudan must take into account 
two related factors: first, that new projects on marginal land away from the Nile 
will probably not be cost-effective and, second, that use of the land near the river 
will require an accommodation with local farmers which avoids the inadequacies 
of the Gezira tenant system. Ideally, if there were a free economy, investors could 
purchase the land or develop it in joint ventures with local landowners. The 
Sudanese economy, however, is not free. Moreover, the privately-owned farm- 
land still left near the river is fragmented into plots far too small to support 
economies of scale. A model tailored to the current political and demographic 


12. I.G. Simpson, "Institutional Constraints to Agricultural Development in the Sudan" in 
Post-Independence Sudan, p. 157. See also D'Silva, Sudan: Policy Reforms, pp. 35-36 and D'Silva 
and Hassan, Institutional Change, pp. 9-10. In the latter report, D'Silva mentions that the 
management of the state-owned Rahad scheme mixed herbicides into the fertilizer to keep farmers 
from using it on sorghum. One can only guess the results of this misguided policy. Apart from wasting 
foreign exchange, any mistakes in labeling or storing the fertilizer could have led to the destruction of 
legitimate crops. 

13. I.G. Simpson, "Institutional Constraints,” p. 159. 
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realities of Sudan, consequently, would lie somewhere between privately-owned 
estates and the government-owned corporations, more along the lines of farmers' 
cooperatives or partnerships. The problem in Sudan is that even these have failed 
to improve farm productivity. 


CONTRACT FARMING 


In the developed countries, one model that has successfully brought small 
farmers into commercial production and marketing schemes is contract farming. 
This model involves either seasonal or long-term contracts between individual 
farmers and corporations that process and market the crops. Unlike developed 
countries, however, to be successful in Sudan contract farming would require 
companies to help farmers complete the transition from subsistence to market- 
oriented farming. They would need to modernize infrastructure and be directly 
involved in producing the crop, rather than merely marketing it. At the same time, 
they would have to preserve the incentives that motivate individual farmers. 

At least one US multinational, Tenneco, did exactly this during the early 
1980s, attempting to establish a contract farming venture with hundreds of local 
farmers who had organized their own cooperatives. Despite a conscious effort to 
preserve farmer incentives, the experiment failed completely. The incentives 
provided under the contracts were singularly effective in motivating the farmers, 
yet the results were disastrous, not just for the company but for the cooperatives 
and, ultimately, the farmers themselves. 

In 1979, the company established a pilot farm in a remote area of the north. 
The original purpose of the project, which was called the Sahara Agricultural 
Venture (SAV), was to develop saline land in the desert and ultimately to use it for 
the export of fruit and vegetables to Saudi Arabia. After two years of operation, 
however, it became clear that the project would not be commercially viable. 
Faced with low productivity, along with the high cost of land reclamation, SAV's 
management devised an alternate strategy for the project. Because the pilot farm 
lay close to an extensive stretch of fertile, underused land adjoining the Nile, it 
was proposed that SAV provide technical assistance to local farmers, work with 
them to bring their land into full production, and market the crops. To do this, 
SAV opted for a system of contract farming based on a model conceived by 
Orville Freeman, former secretary of agriculture of the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations, and Ruth Karen. As Freeman and Karen put it, both the farmers 
and the company would benefit from 


... harnessing the dynamic of the private sector, specifically by creating a symbiosis 
of corporate know-how, farmer devotion to the land and sound government policy. 
.... In agriculture, a private sector resolution of world problems means mobilizing 
smallholders . . . around a corporate core that effectively moves these farmers from 
subsistence agriculture into the market economy, as both producers and consumers, 
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with all the developmental multiplier effects this implies, socially as well as 
economically. '4 


Practically speaking, SAV proposed to work with local cooperative societies, 
which had large enough tracts of land for mechanized farming—an average of 500 
feddans each—as well as the necessary pumps, canals, and labor. 

Unlike Gezira and other tenant farming schemes, the cooperatives were 
owned and operated by local farmers and shareholders. As such, they offered an 
ideal combination of size, resources, and private incentives. Rather than assume 
the entire burden of managing and supervising hundreds of farmers, SAV intended 
to work jointly with the cooperative managers in carrying out the venture. The 
"corporate core" would comprise both the cooperative societies and SAV, 
thereby assuring the farmers that management would take their interests into 
account. With the organizational infrastructure thus established, SAV’s staff 
would be able to devote themselves to the technical aspects of the venture, while 
minimizing the uncertainties of a foreign company working with local farmers. 

The history of the local cooperative societies augured well for the success of 
the contract farming project, as they represented an example of home-grown 
initiative and self-sufficient rural development in Sudan. The Northern Province's 
first farmers’ cooperative societies were formed in the 1930s, not far from the 
SAV site, by Sudanese who had worked in Egypt and had seen similar societies 
there.!5 Shareholders pooled cash and, in many instances, private land-holdings to 
create large farms extending into the empty government-owned land farther from 
the river. Share capital went toward leasing government land, as well as 
purchasing and installing mechanical pumps, while farmers contributed their labor 
to construct earthen dikes for the main irrigation canals. The societies were 
managed by a board elected by the farmers. The board made all decisions about 
expenditures, loans, and other matters, though, in practice, societies would often 
put major issues to a direct vote by the farmers. In addition, the boards would 
frequently hire or appoint a farm manager and a mechanic for maintenance of the 
pumps. The formula for distribution of the crops worked out by the early 
cooperative societies, and prevalent to this day, was a straight 50:50 division 
between the cooperative society and the farmers. The cooperative's 50 percent 
was expected to cover farm expenses such as fuel and parts for the pumps, seeds, 
fertilizer, and salaries for the manager and mechanic. Any surplus cash or crop 
production accruing to the cooperative was converted into dividends to be 
distributed to the shareholders. The farmers' 50 percent compensated them for 


14. Orville Freeman and Ruth Karen, The Farmer and the Money Economy: The Role of the 
Private Sector in the Agricultural Development of LDC's (New York: Business International 
Corporation, 1981), p. 15. 

15. The first society was founded in 1934 at Mushu, a village on the Nile, about 10 miles from 
the SAV pilot farm. Under the commercial code at the time, the societies were private "trading 
companies" owned by shareholders. Many still retain the *"Trading Company" designation in their 
charters. 
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their labor in plowing, planting, distributing water, weeding, harvesting, and 
threshing. 

In effect, the cooperative societies mobilized the resources of their commu- 
nities with the aim of utilizing up-to-date technology (at the time, mechanical 
pumps) and expanding cultivation. In the early years, the Anglo-Egyptian 
government encouraged this trend by offering land at low rents, but, unlike the 
Gezira scheme, the initiative came from the farmers themselves: 


The government schemes and the private schemes did not directly promote the 
cooperative movement, but directly created an atmosphere which the male landhold- 
ers saw as an example for cooperative efforts to start similar pump schemes for 
increasing production.'¢ 


The formation of cooperative societies also provided an innovative solution 
to the problem of land fragmentation resulting from Islamic inheritance law. 
Under Islamic law, it is mandatory for property to be divided among all offspring 
(though not in equal shares for sons and daughters). Unless land is sold, it is not 
unusual to find a five-feddan field owned by scores of people, none of whom has 
a viable unit for farming. According to one study, Sudan, at one point, averaged 
300 co-owners for every 10 feddans of private farmland in Northern Province.!7 

Largely because of the initiative of the cooperative societies, the area under 
cultivation in the north increased more than fourfold between 1935 and 1960. 
Cooperatives now account for about 40 percent of all registered farmland in 
Northern Province, while the remainder belongs to government-owned tenant 
estates (37 percent) or is freehold (23 percent).!8 


Failure of the SAV Experiment 


By 1980 cooperative societies were but a shadow of what they had been 
before 1960. A SAV study, completed in 1980, determined that less than half the 
cooperative Jand remained under cultivation, while the societies themselves were 
financially incapable of maintaining their existing pumps and canals, much less of 
making new investments. In the vicinity of SAV, 11 active cooperatives, holding 
title to 6,655 feddans, saw the number of their farmers drop by almost half—from 
1,000 to 550—between 1970 and 1980. By 1983, according to a SAV estimate, less 
than 30 percent of cooperative land was planted each year. SAV attributed the 
decline of the cooperatives primarily to Sudan’s economic difficulties such as high 
eee 

16. W.S. Mann, The Cooperative Movement in the Democratic Republic of the Sudan 
(Khartoum: Khartoum University Press, 1978), p. 13. 

17. Mohammed Hashim Awad, ‘‘The Evolution of Land Ownership in the Sudan," Middle 
East Journal, vol. 25, no. 3 (Spring 1971), pp. 212-28. 

18. Figures from Ministry of Agriculture, Northern Province. In 1982, cooperatives accounted 
for 77,554 feddans out of the total of 195,718 feddans of registered farmland. A significant amount of 


cooperative acreage has been abandoned since the 1960s, however, figures are not readily available. 
Some observers estimate that the abandoned land represents at least half the total acreage. 
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production costs and low farm prices and the inability of cooperatives to 
modernize their production. The SAV management reasoned that, if the cooper- 
atives could adopt modern production and marketing techniques, the decline 
could be reversed. SAV failed to consider, however, that no amount of technical 
assistance could restore the initiative that had driven the cooperatives in their 
early days. 

SAV proposed to revitalize the cooperatives by introducing new irrigation 
techniques (by means of precision land leveling) and fully mechanizing their 
production.!? As unused cooperative land was brought back into production, 
individual farmers could expect to farm much larger plots, while crop yields would 
improve and unit production costs would fall to competitive levels. To maintain an 
equitable sharing of costs (given that farm machinery owned or contracted by the 
cooperative societies would take over much of the farmers' manual labor), the 
cooperatives and the farmers needed to change their crop distribution ratio from 
1:1 to 7:1—that is, rather than half for the cooperative and half for the farmers, the 
cooperative would receive seven-eighths and the farmers one-eighth. 

Two farmers who worked on a 30-feddan plot leveled for demonstration 
purposes agreed that one of them could have handled twice the acreage under the 
new system. Assuming the cooperative societies mechanized their production, 
assigned farmers to larger plots, and made the corresponding changes in crop 
distribution, they would not only cover the costs of mechanization but also assure 
farmers of a higher income than under the old system. SAV calculated that one 
farmer working on a 60-feddan plot under the new distribution system would see 
at least a 700 percent increase in his income. The cooperative would earn at least 
a 20 percent profit after operating and capital costs, the latter mainly for land 
leveling. During a transitional period of up to five years, SAV offered to provide 
its farm machinery on a contract basis until the cooperatives could purchase their 
own, preferably through SAV. Similarly, SAV proposed to take responsibility for 
marketing the crops, thereby receiving a share of the profits from sales, particu- 
larly in export markets. 

After demonstrating the benefits of the new system on the trial plot, SAV 
found that both the leaders and other members of the local cooperatives were 
enthusiastic about it, even with the change in crop distribution. The company 
subsequently signed contracts with four cooperatives for land leveling and 
mechanized services, contingent on their receiving loans from the Agricultural 
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19. The most labor-intensive part of Sudan's irrigated farming, especially in Northern Prov- 
ince, is the system of water distribution. Virtually all farmers irrigate their fields with hiyad (small 
pools or basins). A field of only a few acres may contain dozens of these small hand-made basins, 
hence building and maintaining the hiyad takes up a substantial part of the farmer's time. The hiyad 
system not only restricts the area each farmer can cultivate, it makes mechanized cultivation and 
harvesting nearly impossible. SAV proposed using furrows or large basins extending up to several 
bundred yards without a break, something relatively easy to do since the introduction of laser- 
calibrated land leveling in the 1970s. This simplified water distribution and allowed easy access by farm 
machinery. 
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Bank of Sudan for the leveling; the question of marketing was deferred until more 
land was brought under production. The bank's management was similarly 
impressed with the idea and agreed to three of the four loans, although only one 
was processed in sufficient time to coincide with the crop season. Local and 
national government officials, as well as members of the surrounding communi- 
ties, were excited about the initiative, believing that it might attract further 
investment by both Sudanese and foreigners. The government was determined to 
see the venture succeed, and it made every effort to ensure the timely delivery of 
fuel and fertilizer (both state-controlled commodities) despite severe shortages. 

The cooperative that signed the first contract had only about 12 active 
farmers at the time because it had just resumed operations after a hiatus of nearly 
20 years. By the next year, more farmers from the community, as well as others 
from the surrounding villages, had joined the cooperative. SAV's local staff 
estimated that the number of farmers would rise to more than a hundred because 
everyone who was a cooperative member (or his sons) had the privilege of 
working the land if he wanted to. Although the cooperative had 750 feddans— 
more than enough to go around—only 100 feddans had been leveled at that point. 
In membership meetings, the farmers nonetheless argued that everyone who 
wanted should be allowed to work on the leveled land, although that would have 
made for individual plots of one feddan or less, defeating the whole purpose of the 
venture. One counterproposal called for rotating several different farmers onto the 
leveled land each season, while letting the others cultivate the traditional way 
elsewhere on the farm but, the idea was rejected. Eventually leaders and members 
reached a compromise solution that would allow 30 farmers each to work 
approximately three feddans of leveled land. The farmers, however, soon pressed 
the cooperative leadership for additional changes that threatened to unravel the 
entire initiative. 

The farmers argued that given the division of land, the seven-eighths versus 
one-eighth division of the crop was unfair. One-eighth from three feddans was 
indeed minuscule, so they proposed that distribution be changed back to 50:50. 
Some farmers again argued against any limitation on the number permitted to 
work the leveled land. In addition, one group demanded that they be allowed to 
use the traditional method of irrigation by using small pools of water (hiyad) on the 
leveled land. Not only would this have deprived other farmers of water unless 
they, too, used the hiyad, it would have made impossible the use of farm 
machinery. At the same time, bitter arguments erupted among the farmers over 
who should work the best plots of land, and none would accept the solution of 
rotating leveled plots among them. Despite the efforts of both the cooperative 
leaders and SAV staff, the farmers effectively stifled the entire program by voting 
to return to the 50:50 distribution of the crop. The remarkable part of the farmers' 
decision was that it put their own cooperative in a precarious financial situation, 
eventually forcing it to default on its loans and, of course, forego the profits that 
would have enabled it to expand. 
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The land leveling and mechanization concept itself was not an issue among 
the farmers. Although a few questioned its value, dozens of others with their own 
private plots (usually not more than 10 feddans and, therefore, not viable units for 
the program) offered to pay considerably more than the going rate for land 
leveling. The seven-eighths to one-eighth distribution of the crop was also not the 
main issue, as SAV had worked with farmers on this basis to grow wheat on its 
own land. Each farmer at SAV had been assigned 20 feddans, and, despite SAV's 
distance from their villages, most had returned for subsequent seasons. What then 
was the issue? It was clear from the actions and statements of the farmers that 
they had no confidence in the cooperative society and saw no benefit in working 
to enhance the welfare of the whole unit. Instead, each farmer sought to maximize 
his own return, even at the expense of the cooperative. The objective of the new 
program was to raise the productivity of the cooperative over a period of several 
years, but, rather than commit themselves to such a distant goal, most of the 
farmers preferred to concentrate on the short term and get what they could, while 
they could. That they held shares in the cooperative and would be entitled to share 
its profits did not, evidently, weigh heavily in their thinking. 


FARMERS AND THE STATE 


The attitudes of the Gezira farmers and their counterparts in the Northern 
Province cooperative societies have much in common. The SGB and the coop- 
eratives, over time, completely lost the confidence of farmers. Farmers no longer 
believe that either institution effectively preserves or promotes their interests. At 
best, the SGB and cooperative societies are considered ineffectual. At worst, they 
are regarded (like the Sudanese government itself) as adversaries who undercut 
the efforts of the individual farmer. Similarly, farmers have little faith in the 
management of these institutions, an attitude that hinders efforts to introduce new 
technology and farming methods. The evidence for this malaise lies, first, in the 
unusually low productivity of these farms and, second, in the large number of 
farmers or tenants who have left them. 

Under the Numayri government, the cooperatives began to take on more of 
the character of parastatal farms such as the Gezira. The 1973 Cooperative Act 
(amended in 1977) all but nationalized cooperative societies, placing them under 
the direct control of the state. The general provisions of the act refer to the ‘‘right 
of the State to supervise the Cooperative Movement and to guide it towards its 
objectives.’’20 Besides limiting the scope of the cooperatives’ business transac- 
tions, such as distributing profits, taking out loans, and selling shares, the 
Cooperative Act required that members defer to the new Ministry of Cooperation 
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20. Democratic Republic of the Sudan, Council of Ministers, Cooperation Act of 1973, General 
Provisions; and Ministry of Cooperation, Commerce and Supply Cooperative Societies Bill, 1977 (in 
Arabic). 
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in questions of management. To administer the act, the government assigned local 
officials to participate in membership meetings and advise the cooperative boards. 
Along with increased government supervision, the act mandated subsidies for 
seeds, fertilizer, pesticides, and other farm inputs, as well as assuring the 
cooperatives of priority for government services, the most important being 
allocations of petroleum products. Cooperatives were exempt from taxes on 
*commercial and industrial profits," but 10 percent of their ‘‘surplus’’ income 
was to be contributed to ''local development, support for the Cooperative 
Movement, training [and] cooperative education and social services for its 
members. . . "21 

In addition, the minister of cooperation had broad powers to determine the 
use of all surplus funds, appoint members to the boards, and set guidelines for 
contracts and borrowing funds. The act was consistent with Numayri's efforts to 
impose central government control over a variety of institutions, ranging from 
banks to trade unions. Companies, cooperatives, unions, and, of course, political 
parties were regarded as rival bases of power, hence Numayri tightened his grip 
on them through legislation and, in the cases of many private firms, outright 
confiscation. Private companies that were not nationalized suffered through the 
selective allocation of state-controlled services and commodities, notably fuel, 
fertilizer, and credit. 

Under these circumstances, farmers quickly lost confidence in the coopera- 
tive societies. Thousands of young men emigrated from the north during this 
period.22 Others continued to farm, but abandoned membership in cooperatives to 
lease their own small plots on land farther out in the desert; water for these plots 
came from shallow bore wells. The regional government, short of cash, was more 
than willing to award leases to anyone prepared to pay both a title fee and annual 
rent for desert land. Despite the poor quality of the soil, many farmers preferred 
this land to remaining on that of the cooperatives. Savings and remittances from 
emigrants went increasingly to pay for their relatives’ small wells and pump sets 
rather than to develop cooperatives. When SAV started its contract farming 
program, farmers on small plots besieged the company with requests for land 
leveling and other services. It is hard to imagine a more inefficient use of resources 
and capital than this. While thousands of feddans of prime farmland lay idle, 
individual farmers committed their money and energy to postage stamp-sized 
farms that could not pay for themselves in the foreseeable future. 


ay 

21. Cooperation Act of 1973, Article 39, paragraph iv. 

22. Migration has long been a part of Nubian life, but in the last two decades, the flow of 
migrants has turned into a flood. A European Community (EC) report issued in 1980 states that, 
between 1956 and 1973, about 35 percent of the male population left the province to work in other parts 
of Sudan or in Arab countries. No formal estimates exist for later years, but it is commonly believed 
that the figure is now more than 50 percent. See European Community, (Northern Provinces 
Micro-Project Programme.” See also Sir M. McDonald & Partners, Ltd. (Cambridge, UK), '*Reap- 
praisal of the Northern and Nile Provinces Pump Schemes," (Prepared for the Democratic Republic 
of the Sudan, Ministry of National Planning, Khartoum, 1979), pp. 47-48. 
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Farmers who remained on the cooperatives did so with the least of expecta- 
tions. Under the 1973 Cooperative Act, they found that a major benefit of 
cooperative membership was the privilege of obtaining seeds, fertilizer, and other 
inputs at subsidized prices and doing so with priority over private farmers. At the 
same time, cooperative farmers came to believe that the government would prop 
up financially strapped cooperatives in the same way that it did for the parastatal 
farms. Whether for this reason or because of government levies on surplus 
cooperative funds, it became the norm for cooperative societies to operate at a 
deficit or, at best, not to record profits on their books. Farmers had every reason 
to conceal harvested crops from the cooperative and to understate the produce 
from their plots.? They were also less inclined to devote their time to work on 
behalf of the cooperative. Over time, maintenance of the canals and pumps was 
neglected, and cooperative infrastructure deteriorated. A 1980 SAV survey of 15 
cooperatives revealed that none had posted any profits during the previous five 
years and that most of their canals and pumps were either unusable or in serious 
disrepair.24 Most cooperative farmers were interested merely in producing crops 
for subsistence, and so their horizons seldom extended beyond one or two crop 
seasons. Cash cropping was done elsewhere, usually on private plots or in 
household gardens. Farmers were also quick to leave the cooperatives if the work 
became too demanding or if production suffered for any reason such as pump 
breakdowns or collapse of canal banks. They might move on to another cooper- 
ative, emigrate from the area entirely, or, if they had enough savings, lease their 
own plots in the desert. Unlike the decades before the 1970s, they rarely opted to 
remain with the cooperative and to invest their labor and capital in repairs and 
improvements. As a result of this new mobility, farmers had little sense of 
responsibility to the cooperative society, much less an interest in innovations or 
long-term development. 

The Gezira scheme has suffered from a similar lack of confidence among its 
tenants. Tenants have little say in what they grow or how they grow it. As market 
prices for cotton have declined, they have lost the incentive to do anything but 
grow crops for subsistence. More often tenants have quit the scheme entirely, 
leaving their tenancies to be farmed by sharecroppers or hired laborers. (Tenants 
cannot legally sell or lease their rights to the land.) SGB figures indicate that fewer 
than half of all tenants are still directly involved in farming, and only 15 percent 


PUER 

23. Growing conditions for temperate crops, such as wheat, in Northern Province are better 
than those in Gezira, yet posted yields are not appreciably different. Government statistics show 
average wheat yields in Northern Province at about 1.5 metric tons per hectare versus 1 ton in Gezira. 
Egypt, which has climatic and soil conditions comparable to those in Northern Province, has average 
wheat yields of more than 4 tons per hectare. Under-reporting of harvests in Northern Province is 
certainly one reason for the abnormally low figures. Another factor is the increased use of marginal 
desert land for private plots. 

24. Two of the four cooperatives slated for the SAV land leveling program were selected largely 
because they had installed new pump sets bought with grants from the EC. The two others were 
located in areas of Northern Province with high per capita incomes. This wealth, it was hoped, could 
be tapped to pay for much needed maintenance of pumps and canals. 
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of the overall labor requirements are met by tenants and their families. It is safe 
to say that the majority of work on the Gezira scheme is done by migrant workers, 
primarily from western Sudan. In 1983, according to the World Bank, 56 percent 
of the work force consisted of migrant laborers, and 29 percent were resident 
hired laborers.25 


KINSHIP AND AGRICULTURE 


For Gezira, as for the cooperative societies, demographic changes have had 
a subtle but profound effect on farm productivity. As established farmers (or 
tenants) departed in search of better opportunities and were replaced by share- 
croppers and migrant laborers or by farmers from outside the community, both 
family and community ties have been weakened. Until the mid-twentieth century, 
the basic economic and social unit in the riverain areas of northern Sudan has 
been the sagiya, which combined the labor of each extended family to cultivate an 
irrigated plot. The sagiya, literally, was the wooden ox-driven water wheel 
normally used to irrigate several feddans. In the vocabulary of the northern 
Sudanese, it also refers to an extended family group, which **was an independent 
unit in making its own decisions concerning crops, areas to be cultivated, crop 
rotations.’’26 E]-Haj Bilal Omer, a Sudanese sociologist, in his book about social 
changes in Northern Province, observed that a significant decline has occurred in 
the ‘‘corporateness and solidarity of the extended family, which has gradually 
given way to a nuclear family organization."?7 He argues that, as large-scale 
farming in the north has replaced the sagiya system of farming, extended family 
ties have been diluted. At the same time, **Cooperation in the production process 
[is] decreasing,” since individuals are more self-sufficient, relying more and more 
on technology, not to mention other opportunities, such as wage labor.28 
Unfortunately, no credible institutions have emerged to replace the sagiya as a 
focus of individual loyalties and confidence.29 In the past, cooperatives consisted 
primarily of farmers from a single village, most of whom had extended family 
relationships. Nowadays, village and family ties are still important elements of a 
person's identity in northern Sudan, but they are less likely to be combined with 
membership in a cooperative. Hence, as cooperatives replaced their original 
members with farmers from other villages (or even from other provinces), the 
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25. Interview with World Bank official. 

26. El-Haj Bilal Omer, The Danagla Traders of Northern Sudan: Rural Capitalism and 
Agricultural Development (London: Ithaca Press, 1985), p. 6. 

27. Ibid., p. 29. Omer's thesis follows a Marxist paradigm, emphasizing that economic changes 
are prior to social changes: ‘‘The fact that the organization of economic production defines, in many 
respects, the kinship system and internal organization of the peasant families is an important 
proposition of this study.” (Cf. p. 29.) This view belittles the role of kinship in preserving mutual 
confidence among participants in cooperative economic ventures. 

28. Ibid. 

29. See Brian D'Silva, Sudan's Irrigated Subsector: Issues for Policy Analysis (Washington, 
DC: US Department of Agriculture, 1986), p. 13. 
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thread of common identity and purpose was broken and cooperative organization 
began to disintegrate. 

Because so many Gezira tenants are of northern Sudanese origin, the sagiya 
system of extended family cooperation was, in the past, important for meeting the 
labor needs of each 10-feddan tenancy. As in Northern Province, the migration of 
family members away from the Gezira scheme increased reliance on outside 
labor. Although the influence of tenants on SGB policy is limited, this demo- 
graphic shift nonetheless widened the gap between them and the management. 
The importance of sorghum as payment in kind to migrant laborers illustrates this. 
Sorghum functions as a sort of currency in central Sudan and is widely market- 
able, so it is the payment of choice for outside laborers. As the demand for 
migrant labor has increased, tenants’ and laborers’ resistance to SGB curbs on 
growing sorghum has intensified.?? The reliance on outside labor is now so 
widespread in the Gezira that the current tenant system has become outmoded 
and actually hinders productivity. Many tenants are no more than middlemen, 
living in towns and doing the minimum necessary to retain their rights to the land. 
Growing sorghum, by no means the most profitable crop in Sudan, at least allows 
them to pay laborers and have a marketable crop as well. Until the SGB allows 
tenants to lease or sell their rights to the land, this sort of attitude will persist and 
continue to hold back productivity. 


Farmers, Productivity, and Progress 


Throughout Sudan's irrigated sector, the trend during the 1970s and early 
1980s was toward greater government control and centralization. Changing 
conditions in the world market merely accentuated the rigidities and disincentives 
of centralized farm management in Sudan. For the most part, foreign assistance 
programs encouraged a greater government role in agriculture insofar as they 
placed considerable amounts of foreign exchange and imported goods at the 
disposition of the central government. Also, exports of cotton and several other 
agricultural commodities were among the few sources of foreign exchange that 
accrued directly to the central treasury. 

With these benefits, not to mention the huge bureaucracies spawned by 
government agricultural activities, it is unlikely that conditions for small farmers 
will change significantly in the near future. Successive governments in Sudan have 
apparently convinced themselves that ‘‘job security" and government supports, 
in the form of subsidies and services, will satisfy farmers' aspirations, but 
centrally managed agriculture in Sudan must confront the same questions as the 
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30. This reflects continuation and intensification of the decline of the sagiya system that had 
begun already in the mid-nineteenth century. See Anders Bjgrkelo, Prelude to the Mahdiyya: Peasants 
and Traders in the Shendi Region: 1821-1885 (Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1989), especially chapter 4. 
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private schemes: is it possible to compensate farmers adequately for their loss of 
decision-making power and control over their land and crops? 

Orville Freeman's concept of contract farming through a ‘‘corporate core” 
attempted to resolve this problem while introducing modern economies of scale. 
Because such initiatives depend on capital and technical expertise—crucial in 
Sudan, given the complexity of irrigated farming—it often necessitates a delicate 
balance between a large organization such as a corporation, cooperative, or 
government agency on the one hand and the farmer and landholder on the other. 
The early Sudanese cooperative societies enabled small farmers themselves to 
strike this balance as well as to preserve it for many years. Only in the late 1960s 
and the 1970s did a combination of demographic changes and government 
intervention weaken the cooperatives to the point that they could barely provide 
subsistence for their members. 

The irrigated sector in Sudan will continue to depend heavily on small 
farmers, hence it follows that the model of the pre-1973 cooperative societies is a 
good one for investors. Árthur Gaitskill, a British historian and authority on 
Gezira, alluded to this model in his 1959 book. In his list of recommendations, 
‘Some Cardinal Principles, Supported by the Gezira Experience, Important to 
the Success of Development Projects of this Nature,” he hinted that Gezira itself 
would be better off if it were turned over to cooperatives. New projects should be 
started, he argued, ‘‘... [with] an ultimate intention to withdraw the govern- 
ment partner and leave the undertaking to a cooperative, and [with] adequate 
preparation for that objective.’’3! The lesson of the SAV experience, however, is 
that Sudanese cooperative societies, as presently constituted and regulated, are 
far removed from their dynamic forerunners. Under the present system in the 
irrigated sector, farmers have no faith that their collective efforts will be 
rewarded. From the investor's perspective, tax holidays and other concessions 
under Sudan's investment code, however generous, will not offset the lack of 
motivation common among farmers and bureaucrats alike. 

It appears unlikely that private investors or donor agencies will consider 
backing major new agricultural projects in Sudan, even if the political climate 
improves. Neither economic conditions nor the state of Sudan's own private 
sector give much reason for optimism. In any event, the key to reviving Sudan's 
commercial agriculture will not be so much an infusion of fresh capital as the 
creation of an environment that will promote its effective use. This means that 
private institutions, such as companies and cooperative societies, should operate 
free of government influence over their management. It means that they must 
make their own decisions about production, crop selection, marketing, use of 
profits, and—most of ali—the sale or leasing of land. Finally, it means that farmers 
must themselves adapt to changes already in motion, such as technological 
advances, rapid shifts in world commodity markets, and the weakening of family 
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31. Gaitskill, Gezira, Appendix III, p. 355. 
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and community ties. If past experience has shown anything, though, it is that the 
government should follow the lead of the farmers rather than expect farmers to 
follow that of the government. The future health of Sudan depends on them. 
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Sudan's Political History in Brief 


1820—1821. Muhammad Ali, an Albanian 
officer of the Ottoman Empire designated 
as pasha of Egypt, dispatches a military 
force to occupy Sudan and takes control 
of the Nile valley. 


January 1885. A jihad led by Muhammad 
Ahmad Abdullah al-Mahdi, leader of the 
Ansar sect of Sudanese Islam, climaxes in 
the fall of Khartoum, ushering in 13 years 
of Sudanese self-rule. 


September 2, 1898. After a three-year 
campaign, Sudan is ‘‘reconquered’’ by 
combined British and Egyptian forces. 


January 1899. An Anglo-Egyptian agree- 
ment establishes a nominally **condomin- 
ium” administration in Sudan. 


1921. Ali Abd al-Latif, a Muslim Dinka, 
founds the United Tribes Society, the first 
modern Sudanese nationalist movement. 


1953—1954. Sudan's first general elec- 
tions are held. The National Unionist 
Party, affiliated with the Khatmiyya order 
of Sudanese Islam, wins a majority of 
seats in the parliament on a platform of 
unity with Egypt. Ismail al-Azhari be- 
comes prime minister in January 1954. 


August 1955. As the transition to national 
independence (and the end of the protec- 
tive British presence) proceeds, a 10-day 
mutiny by troops of the Southern Equato- 


ria Corps in the southern town of Juba 
marks the beginning of 17 years of vary- 
ingly intense warfare between southern 
rebels and the central government, an 
outgrowth of the long-term ethnic tensions 
between the country's predominantly 
Muslim Arab north and its predominantly 
Christian and animist African south. 


January 1, 1956. Sudan becomes an 
independent state. 


July 4, 1956. Prime Minister Azhari steps 
down on a parliamentary vote of no con- 
fidence. On the following day, the Umma 
Party's Abdullah al-Khalil becomes prime 
minister of a shaky coalition government. 


February-March 1958. The first general 
elections since independence return to 
power the coalition government headed by 
Khalil as prime minister. As antigovern- 
ment demonstrations spread and rumors 
of impending Egyptian-supported coups 
increase, Khalil—also defense minister— 
reportedly negotiates with senior army 
officers on a military takeover. 


November 17, 1958. The military takes 
control in a preemptive coup. General 
Ibrahim Abbud becomes head of a Su- 
preme Council of the Armed Forces. 


1964. While in office, General Abbud sur- 
vives several attempted countercoups by 
dissident army factions, settles a long- 
standing dispute with Egypt over the wa- 





ters of the Nile, and achieves a remarkable 
recovery from the economic crisis his re- 
gime inherited. 


October 1964. Facing rising public re- 
sentment that culminates in a general 
strike, Abbud dissolves the Supreme 
Council and negotiates with representa- 
tives of a civilian United National Front 
on ending military rule. Sirr al-Khatim 
al-Khalifa is selected to be prime minister 
in an interim government. 


November 15, 1964. After further un- 
rest, Abbud resigns as head of state in a 
move that completes the transition to ci- 
vilian rule. 


June 1965. Following elections, a coali- 
tion government is formed with the Umma 
Party's Muhammad Ahmad Mahgoub as 
prime minister. 


July 1966. Following Mahgoub's defeat 
on a parliamentary motion for censure, the 
Umma Party's Sadiq al-Mahdi, a great- 
grandson of the founder of the Ansar, 
becomes prime minister of a coalition gov- 
ernment at the age of 30. 


May 1967. Mahgoub is once again elected 
prime minister after Sadiq al-Mahdi loses 
a vote of confidence in the Constituent 
Assembly. 


May 1968. Following general elections in 
April, Mahgoub heads a new coalition 
government. 


May 25, 1969. A group of nine young 
army officers calling themselves the Free 
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Officers Movement seize power in a 
bloodless coup. Colonel Jaafar al-Nu- 
mayri emerges as chairman of the new 
Revolutionary Command Council. The re- 
gime is initially left-leaning, proclaiming 
itself as a "democratic republic" dedi- 
cated to advancing ‘‘Sudanese socialism.” 
The Sudanese Communist Party (though 
officially dissolved) becomes a de facto 
ally. 


July 1971. Communist elements, led by 
Major Hashim al-Ata, attempt a military 
coup, which is thwarted after three days 
by a popular uprising. The British com- 
mercial airliner on which the designated 
new head of state (Lieutenant Colonel 
Babiker al-Nur) is traveling to Khartoum 
from London is intercepted by Libyan 
military aircraft and forced to land at 
Tripoli. Al-Nur and his aide are subse- 
quently turned over to the restored Nu- 
mayri regime. These events are followed 
by a crackdown on communists, a sharp 
chilling of relations with the Soviet Union, 
and a gradual opening to the West. 


October 1971. Numayri wins all but 
56,000 of nearly 4 million votes in the 
country’s first presidential elections. His 
Sudanese Socialist Union (SSU) becomes 
the sole legal political party. 


March 27, 1972. Accords officially end- 
ing the civil war are signed in Addis Ababa 
by officials of the Sudanese government 
and leaders of the Southern Sudan Liber- 
ation Front. Under the agreement, a 
Southern Region comprising Equatoria, 
Bahr al-Ghazal, and Upper Nile provinces 
is promised autonomy, and a 12,000-man 
southern command of the Sudanese army 
with equal numbers of northern and south- 
ern officers is to be created. 
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May 1983. A series of insensitive decisions 
by Numayri creates new tensions in the 
south. The Southern Region is subdivided 
into three smaller zones, a move perceived 
by the Dinka, the dominant ethnic group of 
the region, as a northern Arab attempt to 
dilute the regional autonomy pledged in the 
1972 settlement. Southerners are already 
suspicious of the ongoing construction of 
the Jonglei Canal project, which they fear 
may be ecologically harmful to the region, 
and resentful of a decision that potentially 
important oil resources overlapping north- 
ern and southern Sudan would be pipelined 
to Port Sudan rather that refined locally. 


September 1983. Numayri imposes the 
sharia as the law of all Sudan, viewed by 
southerners as the most serious measure 
of all. 


Mid- to Late 1983. The Sudanese Peo- 
ple's Liberation Movement (SPLM) and its 
military arm, the Sudanese People's Liber- 
ation Army (SPLA) begin a new armed 
rebellion under the leadership of Colonel 
John Garang, an American-educated former 
infantry officer in the Sudanese army. 


April 6, 1985. Demonstrations and 
strikes reflecting popular dissatisfaction 
over rising food prices, in particular, 
and the government, in general, culmi- 
nate in Numayri's overthrow in a military 
coup led by Lieutenant General Siwar 
al-Dahab. The SSU is dissolved, and a 
12-month transitional period to civilian 
rule begins. Numayri takes refuge in 
Egypt. 


April 26, 1986. Following elections held 
over a 12-day period, the new National 
Assembly is convened. After several 
weeks of coalition-building negotiations, a 
government is formed with Sadiq al-Mahdi 
as prime minister. 


June 1989. A three-year sequence of 
weak coalition governments presided over 
by Sadiq al-Mahdi, the unresolved civil 
war in the south, and a continued down- 
ward slide in the economy set the scene 
for Sudan's fourth resort to military rule 
with Lt. Gen. Umar al-Bashir emerging as 
head of the Revolutionary Command 
Council of National Salvation. 


Source: This chronology is adapted from a contribution by J. Coleman Kitchen to CSIS 
Africa Notes, Number 100, July 30, 1989, a briefing paper series of the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies, Washington, DC. 
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Arab-Israeli Conflict 
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1990 
Apr. 17: Ground-breaking began for the Dugit 
settlement in the Gaza district. [4/18 FBIS] 

An Israeli panel of judges upheld an order for some 
150 Jewish nationalists to vacate St. John's Hospice 
which they occupied in the Christian quarter of 
Jerusalem's Old City. The settlers claimed they were 
legally subletting the complex from an Armenian 
resident, Martyros Matossian, but the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, the owner of the hospice, said Ma- 
tossian had no legal right to do so. The settlers were 
reported to be financially backed by a Panamanian- 
registered corporation, SBC. [4/18 WP] 

Apr. 18: The Israel Defense Forces (IDF) shot and 
killed Razi Abd Rabbu Abu Mustafa, 20, in Khan 
Yunis. [4/19 FBIS] 

The Israeli High Court of Justice approved the 
eviction notice ordering the Jewish settlers to aban- 
don St. John's Hospice. Originally claiming they 


Chronology 


April 16, 1990-July 15, 1990 


were pilgrims reclaiming property owned by Jews 
in the 1920s, the settlers changed their declaration 
stating that they were paying guests at a hotel 
operated by a Panamanian-registered company set 
up to acquire the property. [4/14 NYT] 

Ha'aretz reported that the Israeli Ministerial 

Committee on the Status of Bequests to the State 
had approved the allocation of 7.5 million shekels 
to the Himanuta Company, a subsidiary of the 
Jewish National Fund, for the purchase of assets in 
the Old City's Muslim quarter. Himanuta was 
reported involved in the St. John's Hospice epi- 
sode. [4/18 FBIS] 
Apr. 19: The Washington Post reported that fol- 
lowing the Labor Party's withdrawal from the 
Israeli government in March, a cabinet subcommit- 
tee allocated approximately $4 million in special 
funds to two rabbinical seminaries for buying and 
leasing Arab property in the Old City, including St. 
John's Hospice. There were also reports that the 
Housing Ministry was seeking to purchase prop- 
erty in the Armenian quarter. [4/19 WP] 

In a message to Agence France-Presse, a group 
calling itself the Islamic Movement for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine-Fatah claimed to have killed Levi 
Kohen, an Israeli soldier, after holding him captive 
for six months. [4/20 FBIS] 

An Israeli military court sentenced Izzat Azzawi 
to 27-years imprisonment. Azzawi, a 39-year-old 
writer and lecturer at Bir Zayt University, was 
accused of drafting intifada pamphlets. The court 
sentenced Radi Jara'i, 39, to 2-years imprisonment 
for allegedly drafting pamphlets and distributing 
$220,000 he had received from Bir Zayt professor 
Sari Nusaybah. [4/20 JP] 

Apr. 20: Voice of the PLO (Baghdad) broadcast 
Call No. 55 of the Unified National Command of 
the Uprising. [4/23 FBIS] 
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Apr. 21: The Israeli High Court of Justice agreed to 
allow the 150 Jewish settlers to remain at St. John's 
Hospice until the court could reconsider the case 
on 26 April. [4/21 WP] 

Apr. 22: The Israeli Housing Ministry admitted 
that it had supplied the Jewish settlers in St. John's 
Hospice with $1.8 million to establish a settlement 
in the Christian quarter of the Old City. The money 
was 40 percent of the cost of the sublease. [4/23 
WP, NYT] 

Apr. 23: Leaders of Christian churches in Israel 
and the occupied territories announced that all 
their shrines would be closed on 27 April for one 
day to protest the Israeli government’s support of 
the Jewish settlers in St. John’s Hospice. [4/24 
NYT] 

Hadashot reported that residents of Nablus had 
obeyed the local leadership’s orders to ignore a call 
by the Unified National Command to observe a 
two-day strike. 

Al-Hamishmar reported that on the West Bank, 
IDF soldiers would only enter Palestinian homes if 
ordered to do so by an officer holding the rank of 
lieutenant colonel or higher. Also, it was reported 
that after stone-throwing incidents, trees would be 
trimmed rather than uprooted and permission from 
the Central Command commander would be nec- 
essary for uprooting more than three trees. 

Muhammad al-Qasawi, a 10-year-old Palestinian 
from al-Shati, died after being shot in the head the 
preceding day. 

Musa al-‘Iqi, a 14-year-old Palestinian from Bayt 

Immar, died from IDF-inflicted gunshot wounds. 
[4/24 FBIS] 
Apr. 24: The office of Israeli acting prime minister 
Yitzhak Shamir defended the settlement of Jews at 
St. John's Hospice as ‘‘an ordinary commercial 
real estate transaction." The Israeli Foreign Min- 
istry said Jews had a right to *'live everywhere, and 
to purchase or rent property in all parts of the land 
of Israel, and especially in Jerusalem.” Muslim 
leaders announced that they would join the Chris- 
tian-called protest scheduled for 27 April. [4/25 
NYT] 

Islamic Jihad for Jerusalem threatened to kill 
Americans throughout the world unless the US 
Senate rescinded its 22 March resolution calling 
Jerusalem the undivided capital of Israel. The US 
House of Representatives passed a similar resolu- 
tion 24 April. [4/26 NYT] 

IDF reservist Dani Zamir was sentenced to 28 
days in prison for refusing to serve in the territo- 
ries. [4/25 FBIS] 

Yitzhak Shabtay received 28 days in prison for 
refusing to serve at Ansar-3. According to Yesh 
Gvul, 108 soldiers and reservists had been tried and 
jailed for refusing to serve in the territories. [4/26 
FBIS] 

Apr. 25: FBIS cited a 5 April Keyhan (London) 
report that Western military experts had concluded 
that the Islamic Republic of Iran allowed Israeli 
planes to fly through its airspace en route to 


bombing the Iraqi nuclear reactor in June 1981 
rather than through Jordanian and Saudi airspace. 
[4/25 FBIS] 

The New York Times reported that in a letter to 
Israeli acting prime minister Shamir, the American 
Israel Political Action Committee (AIPAC) said 
that though Jews had a right to live anywhere in the 
“Land of Israel,” it could not support the govern- 
ment sponsorship of the settlers at St. John's 
Hospice because the act was "insensitive" and 
"provocative" and could harm US-Israeli rela- 
tions. [4/25 NYT] 

Work began on the Alon settlement which Jeru- 
salem radio described as ‘‘a new neighborhood of 
the village of Kfar Adumin.’’ The two sites are one 
mile apart. [4/26 FBIS, 4/27 NYT] 

Ha‘olam Haze reported IDF statements that 575 

Palestinians had died from IDF gunfire during the 
intifada. According to the paper, 736 Palestinians 
had died, and according to Palestinian sources, 893 
had died. [4/26 FBIS] 
Apr. 26: The Israeli High Court of Justice ordered 
the Jewish settlers to evacuate St. John's Hospice 
by 1 May but did not issue a ruling on the settlers' 
lease. Twenty guards and ‘‘maintenance employ- 
es" were granted permission to remain behind. 

In Jabalya, three Palestinians died from IDF- 

inflicted gunshot wounds during Id al-Fitr: Awad 
Ibrahim, 25; Khalid al-Aswad, 35; and Muhammad 
Abu Samaan, 30. One Palestinian from Qabatiyya 
was killed by the IDF when news of the Jabalya 
deaths led to rioting in parts of the West Bank. 
[4/27 NYT] 
Apr. 27: The doors of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher were locked to protest the settler pres- 
ence in St. John's Hospice. Other Christian shrines 
were also closed. The Dome of the Rock and 
al-Aqsa were closed to visitors in a show of soli- 
darity with the Christian community. 

Martyros Matossian, the former tenant at the 
hospice, said he had been tricked into selling the 
lease to people he believed to be Christians. [4/28 
NYT] 


The New York Times reported that Israel would 

not release any Muslim prisoners, as had become 
customary during Id al-Fitr, because such an action 
might be construed as Israeli involvement in deals 
to release Western hostages held in Lebanon. [4/27 
NYT] 
Apr. 29: Israeli acting prime minister Shamir 
pledged to continue settlement activities in the 
occupied territories and criticized the US plan for 
Israeli-Palestinian talks. [4/30 WP] 

David Ivri, an Israeli defense official, said Israel 

was unprepared for missile attacks. [4/30 FT, 5/1 
FBIS] 
May 1: A Jerusalem district court sentenced Rabbi 
Moshe Levinger of Gush Emunim to five months in 
jail for the September 1988 shooting death of a 
Palestinian merchant in Hebron. [5/2 WP] 


The Jewish settlers at St. John's Hospice com- 

plied with the court decisions calling for their 
eviction. [5/1 FBIS] 
May 3: At Joseph's tomb in Nablus, right-wing 
members of the Israeli Knesset joined Jewish set- 
tlers in dedicating a Torah for a seminary. The 
Palestinian population of Nablus was placed under 
curfew because of the event. An adviser to acting 
prime minister Shamir was reported as saying 
earlier that the government wanted to establish a 
Jewish presence in Nablus. 

Egyptian president Husni Mubarak said he did 
not believe Israeli acting prime minister Shamir 
was interested in peace. [5/4 WP] 

May 4: The New York Times reported that accord- 
ing to Betzelem, the Israeli human rights organiza- 
tion, between January and the end of April, 40 
Palestinians had died at the hands of the IDF 
compared with 43 Palestinians being killed by other 
Palestinians. [5/4 NYT] 

May 7: Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
chairman Yasir Arafat allegedly ordered thousands 
of guerrillas in Jordan and other Arab states to 
relocate to Iraq to protect it against any Israeli 
assaults. [5/13 NYT] 

May 8: Al-Tayib Abd al-Rahim, the PLO repre- 
sentative in Amman, dismissed reports that PLO 
chairman Arafat had ordered Palestinian fighters to 
Iraq to help defend it against Israeli attack. [5/16 
FBIS] 

May 10: The World Health Organization voted to 
defer indefinitely the PLO's application for full 
membership. The United States threatened to with- 
draw its support of the organization if the PLO was 
admitted. [5/1] NYT] 

The United States was reported negotiating with 
Arab nations on the wording of a United Nations 
(UN) Security Council resolution criticizing Israeli 
settlements in the occupied territories. The preced- 
ing day, Israeli acting foreign minister Moshe 
Arens lodged a complaint with US ambassador 
William Brown regarding rumors of the planned 
resolution. 

Also, a report by the US Central Intelligence 
Agency was said to have revealed that 10 percent 
of Soviet Jewish immigrants to Israel had settled in 
East Jerusalem and the occupied territories. The 
Israeli government claimed that 0.5 percent had 
settled in Gaza and the West Bank and 3 percent in 
East Jerusalem. [5/11 NYT, FT] 

Ali Besharati, deputy of the Iranian Foreign 
Ministry, said that if Israel attacked Iraq, Tehran 
would side with Iraq. [5/31 FBIS] 

May 11: Rioting erupting on the West Bank after an 
IDF truck ran over and killed Wafa Ajaji, 5, in 
Tayyiba. Two other Palestinian deaths were also 
reported. [5/12 NYT] 

May 13: The New York Times reported that PLO 
chairman Arafat was moving closer to Iraq in an 
effort to bolster his position vis-à-vis hardliners in 
the PLO. [5/13 NYT] 
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The Washington Post reported that after 23 
years of defending Palestinians, Israeli lawyer Fe- 
licia Langer had decided to retire. Langer com- 
plained that as a result of the massive numbers of 
arrests involved in the intifada, military justice was 
simply a matter of plea bargaining. [5/13 WP] 

Voice of the PLO broadcast Call No. 56 of the 
Unified National Command. [5/22 FBIS] 

May 15: Police used tear-gas to disperse Jewish 
settlers rampaging through Arab neighborhoods in 
the Jerusalem area. [5/16 WSJ] 

May 17: The New York Times reported that accord- 
ing to ‘‘The Status of Palestinian Children during 
the Uprising in the Occupied Territories,” a study 
by Save the Children (Sweden), most of the Pales- 
tinians under 16 killed by the IDF were not partic- 
ipating in stone-throwing demonstrations and one- 
third were not in the vicinity of protests. Of the 
estimated 685 Palestinians reported killed, 159 
were under 16. [5/17 NYT] 

At the UN, talks were reported to have broken 
down between the United States and Arab nations 
regarding the proposed Security Council resolution 
protesting the settlement of Soviet Jews in the 
occupied territories and East Jerusalem. The two 
sides could not agree on the wording. [5/18 NYT] 

The Financial Times reported that Israeli offi- 
cials were angered to find that the United States 
had approved the sale of a Cray-2 supercomputer 
to Aramco because, to date, Israel’s Technion 
University had been denied one. The Aramco 
computer was being used for oil exploration. Israel 
said it feared Iraq could access it and use it for 
military purposes. The United States was report- 
edly hesitant to allow the sale to Israel for fear it 
would be used for military-nuclear purposes. [5/17 
FT] 


Yedi‘ot Aharonot reported that Palestinian lead- 
ers from the occupied territories had presented 
Israel with a list of 17 demands aimed at creating an 
atmosphere suitable for opening Palestinian-Israeli 
talks. [5/18 FBIS] 

May 19: The Middle East News Agency (MENA) 
reported that Egypt had obtained reassurances 
from Israel that it would not Jaunch a first strike 
against any Arab country. [5/20 NYT] 

May 20: In Rishon LeZion, Ami Popper, an Israeli 
described as emotionally disturbed, shot and killed 
seven Palestinians as they waited to be picked up 
and taken to work. Violence erupted and hundreds 
of Palestinians were wounded as news of the attack 
spread. Another seven Palestinians were killed in 
confrontations with the IDF in the occupied terri- 
tories. [5/21 NYT, WP] 

Yedi‘ot Aharonot reported that Israel made no 
promises that it would not attack an Arab country. 

A caller claiming to belong to Islamic Jihad 
claimed responsibility for the stabbing death of 
Yaagov Shalom in Jerusalem. [5/21 FBIS] 

May 21: At least three more Palestinians died in 
voilence in Gaza. In Nazareth, Palestinians and 
Israeli police engaged in running street battles. 
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Arab sources said 722 Palestinians had been 
wounded in two days of violence following the 
shooting deaths in Rishon LeZion. Disturbances 
were reported in Lod, Haifa, Beersheba, the Golan 
Heights, Ramla, Wadi Ara, Umm al-Fahm, and 
Kafr Kanna. 

The PLO applied for a visa for Chairman Arafat 
to attend a UN Security Council meeting on the 
situation in the occupied territories. [5/22 NYT] 
May 22: In Jerusalem, police dispersed a group of 
at least 500 Palestinians marching on the US con- 
sulate to deliver a letter to the consul. At least 15 
Palestinians were reported to have been killed in 
demonstrations and violence resulting from the 20 
May killings. [5/23 NYT] 

Addressing the Socialist International, Egyptian 
president Mubarak warned that the area could 
plunge into war over the issue of Soviet Jewish 
immigration and Israeli obstruction of peace ef- 
forts. [5/23 FT] 

The US State Department said it had ‘‘not re- 

ceived anything” from PLO chairman Arafat. [5/23 
WP] 
May 23: US Secretary of State James Baker said 
the United States was prepared to discuss sending 
UN observers to monitor the actions of Israeli 
forces against Palestinians in the occupied territo- 
ries if the issue came up at the Security Council 
meeting in Geneva. Israeli officials said they would 
reject such an action. According to Arab diplo- 
mats, the United States, which had previously 
rejected such proposals switched its position after 
Arab states agreed to move the Security Council 
session to Geneva so the US government would be 
spared the public decision of whether to grant PLO 
chairman Arafat a visa. [5/24 NYT] 

US officials acknowledged that the government 
had informed the PLO that it would not accept 
Chairman Arafat's visa request. According to the 
Washington Post, US officials publicly side- 
stepped the issue by insisting that a visa request 
had never been made ‘‘technically or legally." The 
request was passed through the UN to the United 
States but was reportedly dropped when the 
United States said it would not oppose moving the 
Security Council meeting to Geneva. [5/24 WP] 

Mustafa al-Fajim, an 8-year-old from Bani Su- 
hayla, died from a gunshot wound to the head. He 
was hit by bullets fired from an Israeli car. Muham- 
mad al-Halhuli, 15, was killed in Qibya. [5/24 
FBIS] 

Police arrested one of two Israelis suspected of 
shooting Naji Abu Saqqah, a Rafah resident who 
died from wounds received 21 May. [5/23 FBIS] 
May 24: Muhammad Mishal of Jabal al-Mukabar 
died. His family said his death resulted from tear- 
gas inhalation but police said none was used near 
his home. [5/24 FBIS] 

US assistant secretary of state John Kelly told 
Congress that in the Bush administration’s view, 
the PLO had kept its promise not to engage in 
terrorism. [5/25 NYT] 


May 25: In Geneva, PLO chairman Arafat called on 
the UN Security Council to dispatch an interna- 
tional force to the occupied territories to protect 
Palestinians and pave the way for Israeli with- 
drawal, order Israel to halt all new settlements, and 
initiate economic sanctions against Israel for the 
mistreatment of Palestinians. He also called on 
Secretary General Javier Perez de Cuellar to ap- 
point a permanent mediator to oversee a peace 
process. A US official said his government was 
opposed to any new UN presence in the occupied 
territories but left the door open to a limited UN 
investigation of the situation there. [5/26 NYT] 
May 26: Fourteen of the UN Security Council’s 
fifteen members were reported ready to send a UN 
team to investigate Palestinian complaints in the 
occupied territories but the plan was blocked by 
the United States which said it could not convince 
Israel to go along with it. An Israeli official said it 
might accept a fact-finding mission sent by Secre- 
tary General Perez de Cuellar but Arab leaders 
refused such an investigation citing that the secre- 
tary general could order an investigation at any 
time and that a team dispatched by the Security 
Council would be a more appropriate international 
response. [5/27 NYT, WP] 

Palestinian and Arab leaders reportedly thought 
they had obtained US agreement for the resolution 
after they accepted a British-sponsored resolution 
condemning Israeli and Palestinian violence. [6/30 
WP] 

The Unified National Command issued Call No. 
57. [6/5 FBIS] 

May 27: US secretary Baker said Arab govern- 
ments must have misunderstood his remarks re- 
garding a UN investigation of conditions in the 
occupied territories. Baker reiterated the US posi- 
tion supporting a mission by representatives of the 
secretary general but not of the Security Council. 
[5/28 WP] 

May 28: In a Jerusalem market, Shimon Cohen, 72, 
died in a pipe-bomb explosion. At least 40 Pales- 
tinians were arrested in the area. Islamic Jihad for 
the Liberation of Palestine and Fatah Uprising 
claimed responsibility. [5/22 NYT, WP] 

May 29: Israeli acting prime minister Shamir sent a 
letter to Soviet president Mikhail Gorbachev stat- 
ing that Israel was not settling Soviet Jews in the 
occupied territories. Shamir asked Gorbachev not 
to bow to Arab pressures to cut emigration. [6/26 
WP] 

May 30: Israeli forces killed four Palestinians who 
attempted to land in six speedboats at Nitsanim 
and Gaash. Twelve guerrillas were captured. The 
Palestine Liberation Front (PLF) headed by Abu 
al-Abbas claimed responsibility to avenge the 20 
May Rishon LeZion killings. Israeli officials said 
the guerrillas had been trained in Libya and had 
been dropped off in the Mediterranean by a Libyan 
ship. [5/31 NYT] 

May 31: In Baghdad, PLO chairman Arafat said the 
PLO "''institution and official forces’? were not 


responsible for the 30 May attempted attack but he 
declined to condemn it or take action against the 
PLF. Arafat said only the Palestine National Coun- 
cil (PNC) could decide what to do about Abu 
al-Abbas. The United States said it was not satis- 
fied with the response. [6/1 WP, NYT] 

June 1: Palestinian leaders from the occupied ter- 
ritories and Jerusalem called on Arab leaders to 
initiate sanctions against the United States, includ- 
ing “use of the oil weapon.” In response to US 
actions at the UN, they announced that they were 
severing contacts with US officials. They also 
called off a hunger strike begun in protest of the 
Rishon LeZion killings and to demand UN protec- 
tion. [6/2 WP] 

June 3: The Israeli government reiterated that it 
had no plans to settle Soviet immigrants in the 
occupied territories but added that the immigrants 
had the freedom to choose where they wanted to 
live. The announcement followed a statement by 
Soviet president Gorbachev in which he seemed to 
threaten to reconsider Jewish emigration unless the 
Soviet Union received assurances that they would 
not be settled in the West Bank and Gaza. Avi 
Pazner, an adviser to Israeli acting prime minister 
Shamir, said only 135 immigrants had settled in the 
occupied territories (excluding East Jerusalem). 
[6/4 WP] 

Senior PLO officials were reported as saying 
they would have acted to halt the PLF attack had 
they known about it and that they hoped the US 
dialogue would not be halted though they rejected 
the idea that the attack violated the PLO's 1988 
pledge to renounce terrorism. The officials said the 
agreement with the US exempted attacks on mili- 
tary targets; in an al-Siyasah (Kuwait) interview, 
Abu al-Abbas said the guerrillas had planned to 
storm an officers camp. [6/4 FBIS, WP] 

Azzam al-Ahmad, the PLO representative in 
Baghdad, said Iraq had pledged $25 million in 
emergency support for the intifada. [6/4 FBIS] 
June 4: Arab officials applauded Soviet president 
Gorbachev's remarks on the settlement of Soviet 
Jews in the occupied territories. [6/5 NYT] 

June 5: The Washington Post quoted Abdullah 
Hourani, a PLO Executive Committee member, as 
saying that the PLO was moving away from Egypt 
and closer to Iraq because of Baghdad's growing 
economic, political, and military power in the 
region and that it was ‘‘creating the material base 
for a balanced settlement in the region... which 
is not accepted by the Israelis or the Americans." 

PLO officials reportedly thought Egypt was ham- 
pered in its role as intermediary because of its 
economic dependence on the United States and its 
treaty with Israel and could therefore bring only 
limited diplomatic pressure to bear on behalf of the 
PLO. [6/5 WP] 

On Israeli television, Ahmad Muhammad Yusuf, 
one of the guerrillas captured in the 30 May oper- 
ation, said, according to an English translation, 
that he and his cohorts were to have attacked Tel 
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Aviv's hotel district. He also reportedly confirmed 
a Libyan role. [6/7 WP] 

According to Jerusalem radio, some Israeli offi- 
cials said they believed the guerrillas had intended 
to attack military installations and the US embassy 
in Tel Aviv. It was noted that the attackers were 
within range to shoot bathers but held their fire. 
[6/6 FBIS] 

Soviet foreign minister Eduard Shevardnadze 
reassured US secretary Baker that his government 
would not halt Jewish emigration. [6/7 WP] 

The IDF killed a 10-year-old and 14-year-old 
Palestinian in Nablus. [6/7 FBIS] 

The Jerusalem Post reported that the IDF had 
lifted collective travel bans imposed on West Bank 
residents. The decision followed a Palestinian pe- 
tition to the Israeli High Court of Justice. [6/6 
FBIS] 

The military government of the West Bank an- 

nounced that spouses and children of residents 
would be allowed to remain as ‘‘visitors’’ in the 
occupied territories. Previously the spouses, usu- 
ally women, and children could only stay legally 
for three months at a time. Some 250 Palestinians 
expelled between March and December 1989 were 
to be allowed reentry. [6/7 WP] 
June 6: The PLO issued a statement lambasting the 
United States for protecting ‘‘Israel and its crimes 
and massacres from international condemnation’’ 
and for threatening to halt the dialogue with the 
PLO. The statement contended that the PLO had 
"remained faithful to all its pledges and commit- 
ments.” 

Libya denied involvement in the 30 May attack. 
[6/7 FBIS] 

June 7: The PLO Executive Committee completed 
three days of meetings in Baghdad. [6/8 FBIS] 

Arab states decided to attempt to convene an 
emergency UN General Assembly session to have 
an international force sent to the occupied territo- 
ries. The officials planned to use a procedure called 
“uniting for peace” that allows the assembly to 
assume the secretary general's responsibilities 
when the body is prevented from carrying them out 
by a permanent member's veto. [6/10 NYT] 

June 8: US president George Bush said the PLO 
should “‘speak up'' regarding the 30 May attack. 

US secretary Baker said the Bush administration 
was doing all it could to avoid breaking off its 
dialogue with the PLO. [6/9 NYT] 

June 9: The Unified National Command issued Call 
No. 58 urging Palestinians to escalate attacks on 
settlers and military outposts. [6/13 NYT] 

June 11: The PLO issued a statement expressing its 
opposition to ‘any military action that targets 
civilians." Seen as an effort to stave off the possi- 
bility of the United States cutting off its dialogue, 
the statement did not, however, carry Chairman 
Arafat’s ‘‘explicit imprimatur” or specifically con- 
demn the 30 May raid. PLO officials were quoted 
as saying the communique was an attempt to 
reassert the organization’s renunciation of terror- 
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ism without exposing Arafat to charges of allowing 
the United States and Israel to control internal 
PLO affairs. Tbe Bush administration said it was 
“disappointed” by the statement. [6/12 NYT] 
June 12: In Gaza, an IDF soldier lobbed a tear-gas 
grenade into a UN maternity center injuring 66 
Palestinian children. [6/13 FT] 

In Nablus, Israeli authorities killed Ibrahim al- 

Klik. [6/15 JP] 
June 13: Israeli police minister Roni Milo said the 
Baker plan was ‘‘no longer relevant.” Israeli prime 
minister Shamir said his new government would 
talk to those Palestinians interested in limited au- 
tonomy. Palestinians from East Jerusalem would 
not be considered. [6/14 NYT] 

Shamir also said that ‘‘to a great extent" the 
United States was to blame for increasingly hostile 
Arab rhetoric and that the United States should 
work to dispel the impression that US-Israeli rela- 
tions were frayed because Arabs would hold on to 
the idea that they could militarily defeat Israel if 
the relationship was not solid. (6/14 WSJ] 

Israeli foreign minister David Levy said the US 
plan for Israeli-Palestinian talks had distorted the 
original Israeli initiative. He called on the United 
States to ‘‘get back to basics" and reaffirm its 
opposition to an independent Palestinian state and 
promising that it would not try to force Israel into 
negotiations with the PLO. 

Israeli agriculture minister Rafael Eitan called 
for the expulsion of Palestinian leaders. 

US secretary Baker warned Israeli prime minis- 
ter Shamir that unless his government made com- 
promises necessary for an Israeli-Palestinian dia- 
logue, the United States would halt efforts to move 
the peace process forward. He warned the PLO 
that if it wanted its dialogue with the United States 
to continue, it would have to condemn the 30 May 
attack and discipline those responsible. Baker ac- 
knowledged that the effort to launch a dialogue 
under the Shamir plan had failed because Israel 
refused to accept the idea of a delegation, formed 
on a name-by-name basis, of Palestinians from the 
occupied territories which would have included 
those with dual residence in the occupied territo- 
ries and East Jerusalem and some deportees. [6/14 
WP] 

UN secretary general Perez de Cuellar an- 
nounced his intention to send Jean-Claude Aime to 
Israel and the occupied territories. He said it was a 
coincidence that the Israeli government made such 
a suggestion on 12 June. [6/14 FT] 

PLO officials and Arab diplomats said a high- 
level PLO investigation had been opened regarding 
the 30 May aborted attack. Abu al-Abbas was said 
to have been questioned at the Executive Commit- 
tee meeting in Baghdad the preceding week and 
that he said the operation had not targeted civil- 
ians. [6/14 NYT] 

In Gaza, Islamists took 15 of 27 seats on the UN 
Relief and Works Agency staff council. [6/14 FT] 


June 14: The European Parliament condemned 
Israel for its “bloody repression" of Palestinians 
and called for an international investigation into 
human rights violations in the occupied territories. 
[6/15 FT] 

Voice of Palestine (Sanaa) broadcast Call No. 58 
of the Unified National Command. [6/15 FBIS] 

The body of alleged collaborator Ibrahim Fah- 
mawi, 37, was found near the Jenin refugee camp. 
[6/15 JP] 

June 15: Rioting broke out in West Jerusalem after 
a 12-year-old Israeli boy was stabbed. [6/16 NYT] 
June 16: The al-Quds University nursing school 
reopened. [6/17 NYT] 

June 18: Israeli prime minister Shamir invited 
Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad to visit Jerusalem 
though he did not expect a positive reply. [6/19 
NYT] 

Iraqi president Hussein reiterated his threat to 
attack Israel if it were to attack Iraq or others in the 
Arab world. [6/19 FT] 

An Israeli military court sentenced Samaan 
Khouri, a Palestinian journalist, to three years and 
nine months in prison for allegedly belonging to the 
underground leadership. He was reportedly the 
representative for the Democratic Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine. [6/19 NYT] 

Ami Popper was charged with premeditated mur- 
der for the deaths of seven Palestinians on 20 May. 
He was also indicted on charges of intent to kil! 10 
others. [6/18 FBIS] 

The body of the mukhtar of Burugin was found 
hanging from an olive tree. He was reported to 
have been an alleged collaborator. 

High schools in al-Khidr and Bayt Sahur re- 

opened. [6/20 FBIS] 
June 19: An Israeli judge placed Shafiq Habib, a 
49-year-old Palestinian poet, under house arrest on 
charges of incitement. He was arrested 13 June 
after a collection of his poems were confiscated 
from a Palestinian in Ramallah. His lawyers argued 
that his poems had been published in Arab news- 
papers subjected to Israeli censorship and he could 
not therefore be held liable for incitement. [6/20 
WP] 

The Jerusalem Post reported that Betzelem had 

written the Defense Ministry demanding inquiries 
into the deaths of 17 Palestinians allegedly shot at 
close range in the occupied territories following the 
Rishon LeZion killings. [6/20 FBIS] 
June 20: The Bush administration suspended its 
dialogue with the PLO because of the organiza- 
tion's failure to condemn the 30 May aborted 
attack or take steps to discipline those responsible 
for it. President Bush said that if the PLO did take 
such action, the dialogue would resume. Israeli 
police minister Milo said Israel had conclusive 
evidence that guerrillas involved in the 30 May 
action intended to attack the US embassy. [6/21 
WP] 

Bush said he had written a letter to Israeli prime 
minister Shamir to determine his ‘‘seriousness 


about the peace process" and whether Israel would 
agree to talks in Cairo with Palestinians from the 
occupied territories. (6/22 NYT] 

In Rafah, youths murdered Tamim al-Hamira, an 

alleged collaborator. [6/22 JP] 
June 21: In regard to the US decision to suspend its 
dialogue with the PLO, the organization's Execu- 
tive Committee called on Arab states to take steps 
beyond expressions of regret and denunciation and 
implement resolutions from the May Baghdad sum- 
mit since the PLO was an Arab League member. 
[6/22 WP, FBIS] 

MENA reported that Tunisian authorities had 

expelled Atif Abu Bakr, leader of a breakaway Abu 
Nidal faction. [6/25 FBIS] 
June 22: Israeli defense minister Moshe Arens 
ordered the creation of a civil guard in the occupied 
territories to protect settlers. The new group would 
operate under the supervision of local police. He 
also ordered the deployment of more IDF soldiers 
along main roads used by ‘‘Jewish-owned vehi- 
cles” in the occupied territories. 

A 17-year-old Palestinian was shot and killed 

during rioting in the East Jerusalem neighborhood 
of Silwan. [6/25 FBIS] 
June 23: Saudi Arabia urged the United States to 
reconsider its suspension of talks with the PLO. 
Jordan and Egypt had made similar appeals. [6/24 
NYT] 


The Washington Post reported that Israelis had 


begun moving into the Betar settlement. [6/23 WP] - 


A bomb explosion wounded four people at the 

Ein Gedi campground. [6/24 NYT] 
June 24: MENA reported that Abu al-Abbas had 
given PLO chairman Arafat his file on the 30 May 
operation reportedly confirming that the intended 
targets were of a military nature. [6/25 FBIS] 

Israeli housing minister Ariel Sharon announced 

that as a matter of policy the government would not 
settle Soviet immigrants in the occupied territories. 
[6/25 WP] 
June 25: Following Israeli housing minister 
Sharon’s remarks on 24 June, Israeli immigration 
officials said they had not been alerted of any 
policy change regarding Soviet Jews settling in the 
occupied territories. [6/27 NYT] 

Syria rejected Israeli prime minister Shamir’s 
call for talks in Jerusalem. [6/27 FBIS] . 
June 26: Israeli foreign minister David Levy re- 
jected the idea of holding talks with a Palestinian 
delegation that would include deportees or resi- 
dents of East Jerusalem. [6/27 FBIS] 

A pipe bomb exploded at a West Jerusalem bus 
stop, and Palestinians threw stones at a kindergar- 
ten in Neve Yaacov, a Jewish suburb north of 
Jerusalem. Violent incidents were reported on the 
rise in and around Jerusalem with at least one 
incident a day during the preceding 12 days. [6/27 
WP] 

June 27: Israeli príme minister Shamir responded 
to US president Bush's letter regarding peace. 
Shamir reportedly asked the United States to re- 
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main engaged in the process but he reiterated 
objections to talking to Palestinian deportees and 
East Jerusalem residents. He said the central prob- 
lem was the Arab states' refusal to negotiate with 
Israel. 

Shamir also stated that his government would 
not encourage Soviet Jews to settle in the occupied 
territories but that it would not prevent them from 
doing so. He offered no assurances his government 
would stop building new settlements but he said 
they were not a priority. [6/28 FBIS, 6/29 WP] 

In Washington, Egyptian foreign minister Ismat 
Abd al-Majid held talks with President Bush on the 
future of the peace process. [6/28 WP] 

Israeli authorities permitted the reopening of 
al-Najah University and the Science University. 
Classes were to resume after 13 July. [6/28 FBIS] 

The body of Nadwa Shreim, 30, was found near 
Qalgiliyya. She had been hacked to death. [6/29 JP] 
June 28: In a letter from jail, Ami Popper said his 
actions of 20 May were to revenge a gang rape he 
suffered in 1982. He said the man who initiated the 
rape was among the seven Palestinians he killed. 
Previously Popper said his actions were the result 
of despair over a failed romance. [6/29 NYT] 

In a Wall Street Journal interview, Iragi presi- 
dent Hussein said that unless the United States 
blocked ''aggressive policies by Israel" another 
Middle East war was ''inevitable.'" [6/28 WSJ] 

Finland informed Israeli officials that Soviet 

Jews would be allowed to transit its territory. [6/29 
JP] 
July 1: On the occasion of Id al-Adha, Israel 
released 416 Palestinian prisoners. A reported 
10,430 ‘‘Arab security prisoners'' remained in de- 
tention. [7/2 WP] f 

Ha'aretz reported that the Israeli Defense Min- 
istry had authorized an examination of the legal 
aspects of "conditional deportation” whereby in- 
tifada leaders would be ''relocated'" away from 
their homes to another part of the occupied terri- 
tories for a period of time. [7/3 FBIS] 

The Jerusalem Post reported that Israeli author- 

ities had denied permission for Furayh Abu Mudin, 
chairman of the Gaza Bar Association, to go to the 
United States. He had been invited by Jewish 
congressmen. [7/2 FBIS] 
July 2: Since the start of the intifadah in December 
1988, June 1990 became the first month in which a 
Palestinian was not killed by the IDF in Gaza. In 
East Jerusalem and the West Bank, eight deaths 
were recorded in June. Twelve suspected collabo- 
rators were killed by Palestinians. [7/3 NYT] 

The Financial Times quoted an ‘‘Israeli opposi- 
tion politician” as saying that between January and 
March the government had funded more than 580 
housing unit starts in the occupied territories. [7/2 


UN envoy Jean-Claude Aime completed a fact- 
finding mission to the occupied territories and 
Israel. [7/3 FBIS] 
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In Gaza, Ala' Mahmud Hadayid, 15, was elec- 
trocuted while attempting to hang a Palestinian 
flag. 

Israeli authorities released Shafiq Habib from 
house arrest pending his trial on 25 July. He was 
barred from writing poetry until the trial. [7/3 NYT] 
July 4: Israeli Ofer Gur-Arye was sentenced to 28 
days in jail for refusing to serve in the occupied 
territories. [7/6 FBIS] 

The body of Firas Hassune, 20, was found in the 

Amari camp. He had been abducted and stabbed to 
death. [7/6 JP] 
July 5: According to Radio Monte Carlo, the PLO 
weekly Filastin al-Thawrah attacked the Islamic 
Resistance Movement, HAMAS, for attempting to 
present itself as an alternative leadership and for 
fomenting division in the ‘‘national ranks" by 
failing to join the Unified National Command. [7/6 
FBIS, JP] 

Diplomatic sources told the Washington Post 
that the United States had informed PLO chairman 
Arafat that the US-Palestinian dialogue would 
resume immediately if the PLO agreed to a US- 
Egyptian plan to discipline those involved in the 30 
May attack. The plan called for dropping Abu 
al-Abbas from the Executive Committee, criticiz- 
ing the PLF's role in the attack, and retracting 
some of the PLF's rights and powers in the PLO. 
[7/5 WP] 

Voice of Palestine broadcast Call No. 59 of the 
Unified National Command. [7/6 FBIS] 

The body of Fadi Abu Aziz, 22, was found in 
Rafah. The Eagles of the Intifada claimed respon- 
sibility and accused Abu Aziz of collaboration. His 
brother Jamal had been killed 9 June. [7/6 JP] 
July 8: PLO leaders were reported as saying that 
they were prepared to discipline Abu al-Abbas but 
not until the United States agreed to expand their 
dialogue. The leaders reportedly agreed with the 
Israeli conclusion that Libya had funded the 30 
May attack. PLO officials acknowledged that they 
knew of a plan for a military action but did not 
know the nature of it. [7/13 NYT] 

Israel banned the Haifa weekly, Sawt al-Hagq 

wa al-Hurriya for three months. Authorities said it 
published calls inciting violence against Israel. 
[7/2 FBIS] 
July 9: Israeli sources said their government had 
given the United States evidence that the PLO's 
Force 17 was responsible for the 28 May pipe- 
bomb explosion in Jerusalem. The information was 
relayed to the United States before the suspension 
of the US-PLO dialogue. [7/10 WP] 

The New York Times reported that though the 

US public still supported Israel against its neigh- 
bors, it no longer sided strongly with Israel in 
relation to the Palestinians. [7/9 NYT] 
July 10: In the Shu‘fat refugee camp, Munzir Musa 
al-Dabit was killed by police in rioting. The body of 
Salim Sa‘id al-Khuri was found in Dhannabah. He 
had been stabbed. [7/11 FBIS] 


July 12: The Jerusalem Post reported that West 
Bank settlers had established a ‘‘foreign office’’ for 
presenting the views of the settler community. 
[7/12 FBIS] 

July 13: Davar reported that an Israeli government 
plan had been devised to settle Jews in Arab Yafo. 
[7/13 FBIS] 

July 15: In Tunis, PLO chairman Arafat reportedly 
told Arab foreign ministers that the PLO would not 
discipline Abu al-Abbas. [7/16 WP] 


Petroleum Affairs 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict 


1990 


Apr. 16: In Vienna, Saudi Arabian petroleum min- 
ister Hisham Nazir warned members of the Orga- 
nization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
to cut excess production because of falling prices. 
Production was estimated at 24 million barrels per 
day (bpd) and prices had fallen by $2-3 during the 
first two weeks of April. The average price of an 
OPEC basket was around $15.30. [4/17 WSJ] 
Apr. 17: After a tripartite meeting, Saudi minister 
Nazir, Kuwaiti petroleum minister Ali al-Khalifa 
al-Sabah, and United Arab Emirates petroleum 
minister Mani Bin Sa‘id al-Utayba announced their 
intention to lower output. [4/18 NYT] 

Apr. 18: World oil prices dropped by as much as 
$0.70 in the wake of the 17 April tripartite meeting. 
Analysts cited the lack of concrete action by the 
three for the drop in prices. [4/19 WSJ] 

Apr. 19: OPEC called for an emergency meeting to 
be held 2 May in Geneva. Analysts said output in 
the preceding week had dropped by 400,000- 
600,000 bpd mainly because of a shortage of buy- 
ers. [4/20 WSJ] 

May 3: At an emergency OPEC meeting, members 
agreed to cut production by 1.445 million bpd to 
around 22 million bpd. [5/4 WSJ, FT] 

May 4: After the market failed to respond favorably 
to the OPEC production decision of 3 May, Saudi 
Arabian minister Nazir issued instructions for an 
immediate cut in Saudi production. [5/5 FT] 

May 14: World oil prices rose sharply with the 
news of OPEC cuts of up to 700,000 bpd. [5/15 
WSJ] 

June 26: In a personal message, Iraqi president 
Saddam Hussein warned Kuwait to curb its excess 
production because it was having a negative impact 
on Irag and OPEC's vital interests. Iraqi deputy 
prime minister Saadun Hammadi informed Kuwaiti 
officials that prices should be raised from $14 a 
barrel to $25. The UAE was also warned to stop 
overproducing. [6/28 FBIS, NYT] 

July 10: The Wall Street Journal reported that 
because of consistently falling oil prices, Saudi 
Arabia's King Fahd and Iraqi president Hussein 
had decided to take a more active role in OPEC. 
[7/10 WSJ] 


July 11: The petroleum ministers of Kuwait, the 
UAE, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Qatar called on 
OPEC to freeze its output ceiling to push prices 
from $14 a barrel to the $18 target set in November 
1989. The production ceiling was 22.1 million bpd. 
Iraq reportedly endorsed an Iranian proposal 
pressing for a price of $25 a barrel. [7/12 WSJ] 
July 12: Oil prices surged after Saudi Arabia an- 
nounced it would temporarily reduce its share of 
daily OPEC exports in order to bolster prices. The 
cut allowed the UAE to increase its quota. Kuwait 
reportedly pledged to hold its output at 1.5 million 
bpd. [7/13 WSJ, NYT] 


Regional Affairs 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Iran, Lebanon, Sudan 


1990 


Apr. 16: In Tunis, Syria and Iraq signed minutes on 
the temporary sharing of water from the Euph- 
rates. [4/25 FBIS] 

Apr. 30: The US State Department released its 
annual report on terrorism. Libya, the People's 
Democratic Rebublic of Yemen (PDRY), Syria, 
and Iran made the list as nations supporting terror- 
ism. [5/1 WP] 

May 2: Egyptian president Husni Mubarak became 
the first Egyptian head of state to visit Syria in 13 
years. [5/3 NYT] 

May 5: Turkish prime minister Yildirim Akbulut 
visited Baghdad. [5/7 FBIS] 

May 7: Despite Egyptian efforts to patch up differ- 
ences between Syria and Iraq, Syria announced 
that it would not take part in an Arab summit to be 
held in Baghdad. [5/8 WP] 

May 9: The Jerusalem Post reported that the 
preceding day, Turkey's charge d'affaires, Ekrem 
Guvendiren, met with Israeli acting foreign minis- 
ter Moshe Arens at the Foreign Ministry in Jeru- 
salem. It was reportedly the first such public meet- 
ing between Israeli and Turkish officials in 10 
years. [5/9 FBIS] 

May 16: At Oman’s al-Kasab air force base, Gulf 
Cooperation Council (GCC) nations concluded 
their '*Cooperation 90'' exercises. [5/17 FBIS] 
May 18: Hurriyet reported that Libya had sus- 
pended economic ties with Turkey because it had 
‘ignored the Arab world's interests on matters 
related to the supply of river water, and moved to 
establish closer ties with Israel." Turkey was re- 
ported to have agreed to sell water to Israel. [5/23 
FBIS] 

May 22: Flight International, a British magazine, 
reported that according to Israeli officials, Libya 
and Syria were attempting to buy Chinese long- 
range missiles and that Libya was also developing 
a surface-to-surface long-range missile. [5/23 FT] 
May 24: Turkish foreign minister Ali Bozer denied 
the existence of a project to sell water to Israel. He 
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said Israel had been approached as part of a 
marketing project by a company interested in mak- 
ing containers for transporting water and that other 
countries had been approached also. Bozer added 
that no Arab nations had accepted Turkey's pro- 
posal for a water pipeline. [5/24 FBIS] 

May 26: Al-Ahram (Egypt) reported PLO chairman 
Yasir Arafat as saying he would ask Arab leaders at 
the Baghdad summit to adopt measures to assist 
the intifada. He said that Arab oil exports to the 
United States were ''instruments of pressure." 
[5/30 FBIS] 

Libyan Col. Muammar Qadhafi flew to Damas- 

cus in an attempt to persuade President Hafiz 
al-Asad to attend the Baghdad summit scheduled 
for 28 May. [5/29 FBIS] 
May 28: In Baghdad, Arab leaders convened an 
Arab emergency summit focusing on Soviet Jewish 
immigration to Israel and what observers described 
as an Iraqi attempt to bolster support for what 
President Saddam Hussein perceived as a cam- 
paign to thwart Iraq's growing military strength. 
Syria and Lebanon boycotted the meeting and 
Morocco, Algeria, and Oman sent lower-ranking 
officials. [5/29 NYT, 5/30 WP] 

President Hussein reportedly declared that 
strong US support for Israel precluded a US friend- 
ship with Arab states and, according to reports, he 
said that '*nobody ... has the right to enjoy our 
[oil] resources while it opposes us.” [5/29 WP] 

The Iraqi government was reported to have 

publicized details of a US State Department docu- 
ment calling on Arabs to recognize Israel and 
uphold the right of Soviet Jews to immigrate, 
urging Iraq to ‘‘moderate both its action and its 
rhetoric," and urging heads of state to avoid ‘‘ex- 
cessively ardent language” if they wanted to be 
taken seriously. [5/28 NYT, 5/30 WP] 
May 29: In Baghdad, Arab leaders extended their 
two-day summit in efforts to reach some sort of 
consensus. The PLO, Iraq, and Jordan were re- 
ported pushing for an attack on the United States 
for its support of Israel. Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and 
the Persian Gulf states were pushing for a more 
moderate line. [5/30 NYT] 

The leaders decided not to send a memorandum 
to the Bush-Gorbachev Washington summit be- 
cause they could not agree on the wording. [5/30 
WSJ] 

The Arab Cooperation Council decided to con- 
sider the Republic of Yemen a member. [5/29 
FBIS} i 
May 30: At the close of the Baghdad summit, the 
Arab leaders denounced US support for Israel's 
"aggression, terrorism and expansionism” and ex- 
pressed their concern that Soviet Jews would be 
settled in the occupied territories rather than Is- 
rael. In the final communique, the United Nations 
was urged to create '*an international instrument of 
contro!’ to prevent Soviet Jews from settling in the 
occupied territories. Also the leaders supported 
Iraq's "right to take all necessary measures to 
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guarantee and defend its national security." [5/31 
WP, NYT, FBIS] 

June 1: Libyan Col. Qadhafi paid a surprise visit to 
Cairo. [6/2 NYT] 

June 14: In an Ukaz interview, Saudi Arabia’s King 
Fahd said he was not adverse to improving rela- 
tions with Iran. He made the statement in response 
to an earlier conciliatory pronouncement by Ira- 
nian president Ali Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani. 
[6/15 WP, FBIS] 

June 20: The first ministerial conference of the 
Arab Organization for Industrial Development con- 
vened in Cairo. [6/20 FBIS] 

June 27: In Ankara, Syrian, Turkish, and Iraqi 
representatives failed to reach agreement on the 
sharing of water from the Euphrates. [6/28 FBIS] 
July 9: Iranian foreign minister Ali Akbar Velayati 
began an official visit to Kuwait. [7/10 WP] 

July 14: Syrian president Asad visited Egypt for the 
first time in 13 years. [7/15 NYT] 


Western Sahara 
1990 


June 5: In Geneva, Sahrawi representatives met to 
review the 1974 census taken by Spain. [6/6 FBIS] 
June 11: The Polisario reopened its information 
center in Algeria. [6/21 FBIS] 

June 27: The United Nations Security Council 
adopted a peace plan and elections timetable for 
resolution of the Western Sahara conflict. [6/29 


NYT] 
Iran-Iraq War 
1990 


Apr. 17: The Iraq News Agency (INA) reported 
that the Iraqi government had submitted a letter to 
the United Nations (UN) stating that it reserved 
the right to deal with Iranian cease-fire violations 
as it saw fit. Iraq accused Iran of violations on 29 
March, 5 April, and 7 April. One person reportedly 
died as a result of the 7 April incident. [4/18 FBIS] 
May 3: The Washington Post reported that an 
internal Pentagon study confirmed that both Iran 
and Iraq bombarded Halabja with chemical weap- 
ons in March 1988. [5/3 WP] 

May 8: Abrar reported that in a [1 May] letter, Iraqi 
president Saddam Hussein had proposed direct 
talks with Iranian president Ali Akbar Hashemi- 
Rafsanjani to discuss a settlement outside the 
framework of the UN. [5/8 FBIS] 

May 15: Iraqi foreign minister Tariq Aziz said Iran 
had responded to President Hussein's | May letter. 
[5/15 FBIS] 

May 20: The New York Times cited a Sharq al- 
Awsat report in which Iraqi deputy prime minister 
Taha Yassin Ramadan said ‘‘We find that interest 
dictates there be afn] [Iran-Iraq] summit." [5/20 
NYT] ; 


May 26: Iran's Supreme National Security Council 
met to discuss a second letter from the Iraqi 
president. [5/29 FBIS] 
June 6: Iranian president Hashemi-Rafsanjani said 
preliminary meetings should be held before a sum- 
mit and that the UN secretary-general should be 
included in consultations. He said the resolutions 
of the May Baghdad summit discouraged Iran from 
concluding that Baghdad was serious about peace. 
The leaders at the summit backed Iraqi sovereignty 
over the Shatt al-Arab. [6/6 FBIS] 
June 12: Iranian rear admiral Ali Shamkhani an- 
nounced that the navy would begin patrolling the 
gulf with newly acquired submarines to prevent 
Iraq from sailing warships through the Strait of 
Hormuz. [6/16 WP] 
June 18: Iranian president Hashemi-Rafsanjani said 
Iranian and Iraqi representatives were holding 
talks to prepare for direct negotiations. [6/18 FBIS] 
Al-Siyasah (Kuwait) reported that Iraq and Ye- 
men had discussed closing the Bab al-Mandab to 
Iranian military navigation if Iran did close the 
Strait of Hormuz to Iraqi military navigation. [6/19 
FBIS] 
July 3: At the UN in Geneva, Iraqi and Iranian 
foreign ministers held their first direct talks since 
the 1988 cease-fire. [7/4 NYT] 


Afghanistan 


See also, Pakistan 


1990 


Apr. 16: The government suppressed a three-day 
old rebel offensive in Paghman. A government 
spokesman denied reports that rebels had de- 
stroyed a storage facility for Scud missiles the 
preceding week. [4/17 FBIS] 

Apr. 17: The government banned the removal of 
"essential goods’’ from Kabul except in certain 
cases. 

Agence France-Presse (AFP) reported that ‘‘sev- 
eral dozen" people were killed 13-14 April in 
Nad-e Ali in Helmand Province when fighting 
erupted between Hizb-i Islami and Harakat-i Inqil- 
abi Islami fighters who alleged that Hizb-i Islami 
forces were responsible for the 25 March assassi- 
nation of Nasim Akhunzada, the senior com- 
mander of Harakat-i Ingilibi Islami. [4/17 FBIS] 

Western diplomats reported that Ghulam Dastgir 
Panjshiri and Saleh Muhammad Zeray, former sen- 
ior members of the People’s Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan (PDPA), were rumored to have been 
executed for alleged involvement in the attempted 
March coup. Muhammad Sulayman Ali La'eq, 
minister for tribes and border affairs, was allegedly 
dismissed and reassigned to a foreign diplomatic 
post. Also, Muhammad Daod Razmyar was re- 
ported appointed ambassador to the Soviet Union. 
[4/18 FBIS] 


Apr. 18: Government forces and paid militias were 
reported suffering heavy losses in renewed battles 
in Paghman. [4/19 FBIS] 

Apr. 19: In Islamabad, Soviet negotiators met 
directly for the first time with rebel representatives 
to discuss the fate of Soviet prisoners of war. [4/20 
NYT] 

Apr. 23: Gen. Muhammad Afzal Lodin said that 
the battle for Jalalabad was over and that govern- 
ment forces controlled it. [4/24 FBIS] 

Apr. 27: AFP reported that 78 people including 
some senior officers, had been arrested in connec- 
tion with a 24 April explosion that destroyed part of 
an ammunitions convoy. The government con- 
tended that the explosion was the result of a flare 
fired by soldiers celebrating Id al-Fitr. [4/27 FBIS] 
May 2: US officials disclosed that the US and 
Soviet governments were exploring the possibility 
of Afghan elections in which President Muhammad 
Najibullah would be allowed to run if he first 
agreed to step down. The problem remained as to 
who would rule during the transition period. [5/3 
NYT] 

The British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) re- 
ported that President Najibullah had agreed to 
allow Islamic parties to operate openly inside Af- 
ghanistan. [5/4 FBIS] 

President Najibullah issued a decree for the 

establishment of a new political party, Hizballah-i 
Afghanistan. [5/3 FBIS] 
May 3: In response to a New York Times report of 
3 March regarding US and Soviet talks of Afghan 
elections, President Najibullah vowed to stay in 
office. [5/4 NYT] 

President Najibullah named a committee to call a 
Loya Jirga to pave the way for constitutional 
reforms. [5/3 FBIS] 

The state of emergency was lifted at midnight. 

[5/3 FBIS] 
May 5: Foreign Minister Abdul Wakil appealed to 
the United States to hasten an end to the civil war 
by talking directly with the Najibullah government. 
[5/6 NYT] 

The New York Times reported that as part of a 
PDPA effort to change its image, it was circulating 
proposals to its members about references to the 
party's ‘‘vanguard role," acknowledging that it had 
to compete with other parties, and that party chiefs 
should receive secret-ballot mandates. Earlier, 
President Najibullah was reported to have issued 
decrees ordering the restitution of seized lands. 
[5/5 NYT] 

Government troops were reported to have 
pushed rebel forces from the northern edge of 
Jalalabad in an offensive launched 1 May. [5/7 
FBIS] 

May 6: President Najibullah decreed Prime Minis- 
ter Sultan Ali Keshtmand first deputy president. 
[5/7 FBIS] 

Hizb-i Islami proposed general elections along 

the lines of those held in Konarha under the 
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supervision of field commanders and local author- 
ities. [5/9 FBIS] 

May 7:President Najibullah named Faz! Haq Khal- 
iqyar prime minister. Khaliqyar, governor of Herat 
Province, had never been a PDPA member. 

President Najibullah decreed the creation of a 
commission to draft amendments to the constitu- 
tion. 

The French-based relief agency Medecins Sans 
Frontiéres announced the immediate halt of its 
operations in Afghanistan after the body of one of 
its workers, Frederic Galland, was found 27 April 
in Yaftal, Badakhshan Province. He had been shot 
to death. [5/8 FBIS] 

May 8: Kabul radio broadcast a document allegedly 
penned by Pakistan military intelligence to former 
president Zia ul-Haq detailing Pakistani goals vis- 
a-vis Afghanistan including its supposed takeover. 

Hamid Rogh, editor of the PDPA's Payam, said 

the cabinet of prime minister-designate Khaliqyar 
would be independent of the party. Rogh said the 
PDPA could not resolve the civil war alone and 
that a cabinet with non-party men could possibly 
lead to a future coalition government. He added 
that the home, finance, and foreign ministries were 
to be reorganized as would the Defense Ministry 
though at a slower pace. [5/9 FBIS] 
May 11: Former king Zahir Shah said he would be 
willing to mediate between the rebels and other 
concerned parties. His statement followed the roy- 
alist National Salvation Society's rejection of Pres- 
ident Najibullah's offer to join the Khaliqyar cabi- 
net. [5/17 FBIS] 

The Peasant's Justice Party voted to change its 
name to the Peasant's National Unity Party. [5/14 
FBIS] 

May 13: President Najibullah sharply criticized 
Zahir Shah's offer to assist in bringing peace to the 
country. [5/17 FBIS] 

The Washington Post reported that before his 
assassination in April, the US government had 
persuaded rebel commander Nasim Akhundzada to 
halt opium production in areas under his control in 
exchange for US consideration of aid for his area. 
US officials had been reluctant to take action 
against suspected producers and smugglers for fear 
of offending the Pakistani military establishment 
which was allegedly involved in the trade. Com- 
manders under Gulbuddin Hikmatyar were re- 
ported to be involved in "extensive heroin smug- 
gling.” [5/13 WP] 

AFP reported that on 7-9 May, a group of rebel 
commanders met in Paktia Province and formed a 
council independent of the rebels’ “interim govern- 
ment." They warned that any proposed solution 
reached without their consent would be rejected. 
[5/14, 5/17 FBIS] 

May 15: The Constitutional Committee amended 
articles governing private sector investments and 
other economic matters. [5/17 FBIS] 

May 16: The New York Times reported that Sayyid 
Ahmad Gaylani was the only rebel leader that had 
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responded somewhat favorably to US-Soviet pro- 
posals for internationally supervised elections. 
[5/16 NYT] 

The Constitutional Committee determined that 
delegates to the Wolasi Jirga would be elected for 
five-year terms. Also, people with non-Afghan 
parents would be precluded from posts in the 
Council of Ministers. [5/7 FBIS] 

May 18: A Shelter Now International facility in 
Ghani Khel in Nangarhar suffered a second attack 
within a month. [5/21 FBIS] 

May 19: Kabul radio broadcast the '*final text” of 
draft constitutional amendments. [5/25 FBIS] 
May 20: Government planes allegedly dropped two 
bombs in the Waziristan border area in Pakistan. 
[5/21 FBIS] 

May 21: Rebels claimed to have captured Istalif, 35 
miles north of Kabul. [5/22 FBIS] 

May 22: Rebel leader Sayyid Hamid Gaylani said 
the rebels had decided to call a Loya Jirga to elect 
a new government. [5/23 FBIS] 

May 24: The New York Times reported that an 
increase in attacks on relief workers in Pakistan 
and Afghanistan had followed agitation by men 
with connections to the Gulbuddin Hikmatyar or- 
ganization. [5/24 NYT] 

May 26: Hizb-i Islami accused the United States 
Central Intelligence Agency of plotting to assassi- 
nate its leader Gulbuddin Hikmatyar. [5/30 FBIS] 
May 27: The new government was announced: 

Fazl Haq Khaliqyar, Prime Minister 

Abdul Wakil, Foreign Affairs 

Muhammad Aslam Watanjar, Defense 

Raz Muhammad Paktin, Interior 

Saleha Faruq Etamadi, Social Security 

Muhammad Hakim, Finance 

Ghulam Faruq Ya‘qubi; State Security 

Muhammad Sadiq (Selani), Islamic Affairs and 
Endowment 

Ghulam Mayhodin Shabaz, Central Statistics 

Sarjang Zazi, Border Affairs 

Muhammad Ghofran, Agriculture 

Muhammad Anwar Dost, Light Industry and 
Foodstuff ` 

Fagir Muhammad Nekzad, Construction Afairs 

Ghulam Mahaynodin Darez, Justice *- 

Mehr Muhammad Ejazi, Public Health 

Abdul Samad Saleh, Mines and Industries 

Hamidullah Tarzi, Civil Aviation 

Sayyed Nasem Ulowi, Communications 

Mir Abdul Ghafur Rahim, Water and Electricity 

Abdul Bashir Roygar, Culture and Information 

Muhammad Anwar Shamas, Higher Education 
and Vocational Education 

Fateh Muhammad Tarin, Returnees Affairs 

Zakim Shah, Commerce 

Hayatollah Azizi, Rehabilitation and Rural De- 
velopment N 

Khalilullah, Transport 

Masoma Esmati Wardak, Education and Train- 
ing 


Nur Ahmad Barits, Faqir Muhammad Ya'qubi, 
and Sayyed Akram Paygir were appointed minis- 
ters without portfolios. [5/29 FBIS] 

May 28: President Najibullah said his government 
had presented ''fresh proposals" for ending the 
war to US and Soviet leaders. They called for a 
“cooling off period’ leading to a truce and UN 
supervised elections. [5/29 FBIS] 

May 29: A Loya Jirga convened the preceding day 
by President Najibullah approved draft amend- 
ments to the constitution. [5/30 FBIS] 

June 5: Western diplomats were quoted as saying a 
government operation to drive rebels from the 
Paghman hills around Kabul had made little prog- 
ress. Rebel fighters launched a counteroffensive on 
26 May. [6/6 FBIS] f 

The New York Times reported that at a summit in 
Washington, US and Soviet leaders failed to make 
any progress in resolving the conflict in Afghani- 
stan. [6/5 NYT] 

In an interview with Le Figaro, President Na- 
jibullah called on France to play a role in solving 
the Afghan conflict. 

In Kabul, 10 people died in rebel rocket attacks. 
[6/7 FBIS] : 

The Loya Jirga issued resolutions from its May 
meeting. [6/6 FBIS] 

June 6: France announced it would reopen its 
Kabui embassy on 15 June. [6/7 FT] 

June 9: AFP reported that President Najibullah had 
called a PDPA congress for late June at which the 
party would change its name to the Watan (Home- 
land) Party and adopt a new charter. [6/11 FBIS] 
June 11: The government officially recognized a 
new party, the Unity of Strugglers for Peace and 
Progress of Afghanistan. [6/12 FBIS] 

Nuromomad Khadimurador, a Soviet soldier 
captured in 1988, was released. [6/18 FBIS] 

June 16: Government forces fired Scud missiles at 
Hizb-i Islami bases in Spin Shega. [6/18 FBIS] 

The Iran-based rebel coalition renamed itself the 
Islamic Unity Party. [6/20 FBIS] ‘ 
June 27:The second congress of the PDPA con- 
vened in Saratan with an address by President 
Najibullah. (6/28 FBIS] 

June 28: AFP reported that a group of approxi- 
mately 300 rebel commanders from throughout the 
country met 22-25 June in Paktia Province and 
decided to create an organization for resolving 
“legal problems and disputes” and to coordinate 
military activities. They stated that they were not 
attempting to ‘‘create distance between the politi- 
cal leaders and jihad commanders.” Participants 
included commanders from the Iran-based groups 
and representatives from Hizb-i Islami. [6/29 FBIS] 

President Najibullah was elected president of the 
Homeland Party, formerly the PDPA. [7/2 FBIS] 
June 30: Dawn (Karachi) reported that the Pesha- 
war-based rebels had devised a new formula for 
resolving the Afghan conflict. [7/2 FBIS] 

July 4: A wide assortment of Afghans—Sunni and 
Shia party members, independents, and monar- 


chists—were reported gathering in Peshawar, Paki- 
stan, to work out a political solution to the Afghan 
conflict. [7/6 FBIS] 

July 8: Nezamuddin Tahzib was removed from his 
post as attorney general. [7/8 FBIS] 


Algeria 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1990 

Apr. 20: In Algiers, tens of thousands marched in 
silent protest in a demonstration called by the 
Islamic Salvation Front (FIS). Among their de- 
mands were early parliamentary elections and a 
presidential commitment to the sharia. The Na- 
tional Liberation Front (FLN) had previously 
planned a counter march in Algiers but cancelled it 
amid fear of violence. FLN marchers were, how- 
ever, held in other parts of the country. [4/21 WP] 
Apr. 25: According to al-Anba‘ (Kuwait), in Alg- 
iers members of Abu Nidal’s Fatah-Revolutionary 
Council (FRC) attempted to assassinate Abd al- 
Rahman Isa, leader of a faction that broke away 
from the group. [5/8 FBIS] 

Apr. 29: Agence France-Presse (AFP) reported 
that the FLN's al-Moudjahid called for a left-wing 
party alliance to present a ''credible ‘democratic’ 
alternative" to the Islamist electoral challenge. [5/2 
FBIS] 

May 4: The Renewal Party elected Noureddine 
Noukrouh its chairman. Two women were elected 
to the party's National Council. 

Paris international radio reported that Algerian 

authorities had banned the distribution of the Tri- 
bune D'Octobre, a paper of former president 
Ahmed Ben Bella. [5/7 FBIS] 
May 10: Akbar al-Usbu' (Amman) reported that the 
FRC had requested the release of Hisham Saqr, the 
FRC deputy representative in Algiers, that mem- 
bers be allowed to leave the country without ha- 
rassment, and that the movement be allowed to 
remove its equipment and close its Algerian head- 
quarters. [5/10 FBIS] 

Tens of thousands held a peaceful anti-Islamist 
march in Algiers. [5/11 FT] 

June 6: Two bombs reportedly exploded in the car 
and at the home of Abdelkader Bouzar, secretary- 
general of the Social Democratic Party. [6/11 FBIS] 
June 9: Al-Anba' reported that a number of officers 
launched an aborted coup attempt against Presi- 
dent Chadli Bendjedid at the presidential palace 
but that Bendjedid was in Oran. Those involved 
were allegedly arrested and executed. [6/11 FBIS] 
June 12: Some 60 percent of the country's eligible 
voters turned out for municipal and provincial 
elections. The Front of Socialist Forces and the 
Populist Movement for Democracy boycotted the 
elections. [6/14 NYT] 

June 13: With his party having taken more than half 
of the municipalities in the 12 June elections, 
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Abbassi al-Madani of the FIS called for the disso- 
lution of parliament and elections. [6/14 WP] 
June 14: Final election results revealed that the 
Islamic Salvation Front had won 32 of 48 provinces 
and controlled 853 of the 1,535 municipal councils. 
The FLN took 14 provinces and 487 local councils. 
Two other provinces went to smaller parties. [6/15 
NYTI 
June 15: The Forum of Democracy was estab- 
lished. [6/22 FBIS] 
June 16: The Supreme Judicial Council rejected the 
legalization of the Algerian People's Party but 
approved the Movement of Algeri Revolutionary 
Committees. [6/19 FBIS] 
June 18: In a statement concerning the election 
results, the FLN stated that it ‘‘rejects all attempts 
to bring Islam back to an era of charlatanism and 
myth and to make it an instrument of demogoguery 
and political opportunism.” [6/18 FBIS] 
June 21: A discrepency of more than 2 million votes 
arose in post-election tallies. The FIS claimed it 
received 6,582,534 district votes but the government 
reported them as winning 4,520,668. [6/22 JP] 
June 23: In Berriane, violence erupted after a 
judicial commission rejected appeals filed by tbe 
FIS and the FLN contesting a majority victory 
garnered by a list of independents in local elec- 
tions. [6/25 FBIS] 
June 25: Authorities arrested nine people in Algiers 
when violence erupted following the appointment 
of an elected FLN candidate to the post of assistant 
inayor. [6/29 FBIS] 
June 26: The Financial Times reported that Algeria 
had decided to consider providing collateral to 
encourage international banks to grant new loans. 
[6/26, 6/27 FT] 
June 28: Algerian radio reported the formation of 
the Islamic Trade Unions Movement of Algerian 
Workers in Tlemcen. The formation of the Work- 
ers’ Socialist Organization was also reported. [6/29 
FBIS] 
July 5: The National Alliance of Independents was 
established. [7/11 FBIS] 
July 10: Prime Minister Mouloud Hamrouche and 
four cabinet members resigned from the Politburo 
of the FLN. [7/12 FBIS, FT] : 

The Arab Islamic Party applied for legalization. 
[7/12 FBIS] 
July 12: The Algerian Workers’ Islamic Movement 
changed its name to the Islamic Labor Union. [7/13 
FBIS] 
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Bahrain 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Pakistan 


Cyprus 
1990 


Apr. 23: Rauf Denktas was reelected president of 
northern Cyprus. [4/23 FBIS] 
Apr. 24: The Cyprus Mail reported that the ambas- 
sadors of Libya, Syria, Egypt, and Lebanon and 
the Palestine Liberation Organization repre- 
sentative had sent a letter to the government of the 
Republic of Cyprus expressing their ''surprise" 
that the government had *'serviced the immigration 
of Soviet Jews to Israel and provided them with 
heavy security while here.” [4/25 FBIS] 
Apr. 27: According to the Cyprus Weekly, the 
government had decided to pay heed to Arab 
diplomats' complaints about Soviet Jews transiting 
the country en route to Israel, but it was unclear 
what actions the government would take. [4/30 
FBIS] 
May 3: New cabinet members were announced: 
Khristoforos Khristofidhis, Education 
Pavlos Savvidhis, Communications and Works 
Takovos Aristidhou, Labor and Social Insurance 
Nikolaos Papaioannou, Justice [5/4 FBIS] 
May 4: The Cyprus Weekly reported the formation 
of a new political party, the Democratic Socialist 
Renewal Movement. [5/4 FBIS] 
May 6: Northern Cyprus held legislative elections 
in which the National Unity Party (NUP) took 34 
seats, the Democratic Struggle Party (DSP) took 14 
and the New Birth Party won 2. [5/7, 5/18 FBIS] 
According to the Cyprus Mail, Aaron Lopez, 
Israel's ambassador to Cyprus, said Soviet Jews 
passing through Cyprus were tourists with return 
tickets. [5/8 FBIS] 
May 10: The DSP announced that its deputies 
should resign from the assembly and struggle for a 
“multiparty democratic regime" rather than a 
*'single party dictatorship.” [5/11 FBIS] 
May 14: DSP deputies Kenan Akin and Ahmet 
Kasif resigned from the party to join the NUP. 
Olgun Pasalar, secretary general of the NUP and 
interior, village affairs, and environment minister, 
resigned his party post. [5/15 FBIS] 
May 15: The Republic of Cyprus announced the 
establishment of a Greek and Cypriot committee 
under the auspices of the Foreign Ministry to 
coordinate efforts in finding an international solu- 
tion to the Cyprus problem. [5/18 FBIS] 
May 18: The opposition boycotted the inaugural 
session of the Republican Assembly. [5/18 FBIS] 
May 22: Hakki Atun was reelected speaker of the 
Republican Assembly. [5/24 FBIS] 
May 30: Mustafa Akinci was reelected head of the 
Communal Liberation Party. [5/31 FBIS] 


June 8: Turkish Cypriots were reported settling in 
the buffer zone in Nicosia. [6/11 FBIS] 
June 20: A new northern Cypriot government was 
announced: 

Dervis Eroglu, Prime Minister 

Kenan Atakol, Foreign Affairs and Defense 

Serdar Denktas, Interior, Village Affairs, and 
Environment 

Nazif Borman, Economy and Finance 

Esber Serakinci, National Education and Cul- 
ture 

Mehmet Bayram, Transportation, Public Works, 
Tourism 

Ilkay Kamil Ozinal, Agriculture and Forestry 

Ertugrul Hatipoglu, Labor and Health 

Atay Mehmet Rasit, Commerce and Industry 

Hasan Yumuk, Housing 

Erkan Emekci, Youth and Sports [6/25 FBIS] 
June 22: Turkish Cypriot leader Denktas said he 
was ready for "serious and meaningful" negotia- 
tions in cooperation with the United Nations to 
solve the island's problem. [6/25 FBIS] 
June 24: Municipal elections were held in the 
north. The opposition boycotted. [6/25 FBIS] 
June 27: Former Cypriot president Nikos Sampson 
returned to Cyprus and was arrested at the Larnaca 
airport. [6/28 FBIS] 
June 28: Greek Cypriot spokesman Akis Fandis 
said Nikos Sampson would serve the remaining 12 
years of his jail sentence. [6/29 FBIS] 
June 30: The Republican Assembly voted to end 
the terms of 12 deputies not attending the assem- 
bly's sessions. [7/2 FBIS] 
July 4: The Republic of Cyprus applied to join the 
European Community (EC). [7/5 FT] 
July 6: Northern Cyprus reopened the Ledra Pal- 
ace gate after a 24-hour closure to protest the 
Cypriot EC application. [7/9 FBIS] 
July 9: The Democratic Socialist Renewal Move- 
ment elected Pavlos Dhinglis its president. [7/9 
FBIS] 
July 13: Northern Cypriot leader Denktas con- 
firmed that. Turkish Cypriot forces would be taking 
control of Maras (Varosha) from Turkish troops. 
[7/16 FBIS] 


Egypt 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Cyprus, Iran, Israel 


1990 


Apr. 18: The Financial Times reported that Egyp- 
tian officials had arrested 78 people in al-Fayyum 
after Islamists set fire to Christian property in 
response to rumors that a six-year-old girl had been 
raped. [4/18 FT] 

Apr. 20: In Sinnuris, one person died when three 
motorcyclists threw a bomb into a church. [4/23 
FBIS] 


Apr. 23: Rose al-Yusuf reported that Minister of 
Economy and Foreign Trade Yusri Mustaga had 
decided to suspend the export of Egyptian goods to 
the Soviet Union because of a LE 180 million 
balance of trade deficit in Egypt's favor and the 
lack of Soviet goods Egypt could import. Certain 
contract exceptions were to be granted. [4/25 
FBIS] 

Apr. 26: In Manfalut, police killed three people at 
disturbances during an Id al-Fitr parade. [4/27 
FBIS] 

Apr. 27: In Ibshaway in al-Fayyum, police killed 
one person and arrested 10 ''extremists." [5/2 
FBIS] 

May 2: In Bani Suwayf, police arrested Ali Atiyya 
Shamardan Sa'id Muhammad who was alleged to 
be second in command of al-Jihad in al-Fayyum. 
[5/7 FBIS] 

May 4: Al-Akbar reported that in al-Minya police 
had arrested Sharif Abu Tabkhah, alleged to be 
head of the military wing of al-Jihad. [5/7 FBIS] 
May 6: President Husni Mubarak ordered a six-day 
work week for government employes. [5/8 FBIS] 
May 9: Al-Sharq al-Awsat (London) reported that 
days before a visit to the Soviet Union, President 
Mubarak pardoned members of a communist orga- 
nization. (5/10 FBIS] 

May 15: President Mubarak met with Soviet pres- 
ident Mikhail Gorbachev in Moscow. [5/16 NYT] 
May 19: The Supreme Court ruled that the coun- 
try's electoral laws were unconstitutional and that 
the sitting People's Assembly elected in 1987 was 
an illegally constituted body. The court ruled that 
the laws discriminated against independent candi- 
dates since 400 of the 488 assembly seats were for 
party-affiliated candidates. [5/21 WP] 

May 26: The Financial Times reported that an 
Egyptian court had decided to accept an anony- 
mous offer to donate $562 million toward the 
repayment of depositors who lost money in the 
al-Rayyan investment company scandal. [5/26 FT] 
May 27: In Qina, 10 masked men attacked a police 
minibus with incendiary bombs and stones report- 
edly to avenge the death of two of their compan- 
ions in clashes with police. [5/29 FBIS] 

May 30: Fourteen people died in a shooting inci- 
dent in Kahk near al-Fayyum when police tried to 
arrest three brothers who belonged to the Repudi- 
ation and Renunciation Movement. [5/3 FBIS] 
May 31: The People's Assembly managed an early 
approval of the budget since the Supreme Court 
ruled that any of its actions taken after 1 June 
would be invalid. [6/1 FT, 6/15 FBIS] 

June 4: Ahmad Tawfiq Abd al-Fattah, chairman of 
al-Rayyan, received 30-years imprisonment for 45 
charges of passing bad checks. [6/5 FBIS] 

June 6: Talks began between the government and 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF). In the 
preceding month prices were raised on cooking 
gas, wheat, flour, cigarettes, petrol and kerosene. 
A sharp decrease in the official exchange rate was 
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scheduled to take effect 1 July and the new budget 
was expected to lower the deficit. [6/6 FT] 

Police arrested Khalid Abd al-Nasir at the Cairo 
airport after he arrived to stand trial in the case of 
Egypt’s Revolution. [6/7 FBIS] 

June 18: The government raised the price of sugar 
by 60 percent. [6/21 FBIS] 

June 25: The Financial Times reported that after 
two weeks of negotiations, Egypt and the IMF had 
failed to reach accord on reforming the Egyptian 
economy. [6/25 FT] 


Iran 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Afghanistan, Iraq, Kuwait, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, Turkey 


1990 

Apr. 18: The Financial Times reported that accord- 
ing to the People’s Mojahedin, one person had 
been killed and sixty-five arrested in anti-govern- 
ment protests in Tehran's Mellat Park. [4/18 FT] 
Apr. 19: Abbas Mohtaj was appointed acting com- 
mander of the navy. [6/8 FBIS] 

Apr. 24: In Tehran, tens of thousands of Arme- 
nians marched to commemorate the 75th anniver- 
sary of the 1915 massacre of Turkish Armenians. 
[4/24 FBIS] 

Die Welt (Hamburg) reported that the Majlis 
introduced the death penalty for ''black marke- 
teers, profiteers, and hoarders.”’ [4/25 FBIS] 

In Coppet, Switzerland, unidentified gunmen as- 
sassinated Kazem Rajavi, a former Iranian ambas- 
sador to Switzerland and the brother of People's 
Mojahedin leader Mas'ud Rajavi. [4/25 WP] 

Ayatollah Ali Khamanei appointed Hoseyn De- 
hgan commander in chief of the air force. [4/27 
FBIS] 

Apr. 26: The New York Times reported that Japan 
was playing an increasing role as go-between for 
the United States and Iran. [4/26 NYT] 

In Ettela‘at Vice President Ataollah Mohajerani 
said direct talks with the United States would be in 
the interest of Iran. His comment was in response 
to a statement by US secretary of state James 
Baker who on 22 April said the United States was 
ready for direct talks with Iran if the government 
helped free Western hostages in Lebanon and 
rejected ‘‘the notion of terrorism.” [4/27 FBIS] 

A People's Mojahedin spokesman said a taped 
telephone conversation had been given to Swiss 
authorities in which Iran's consul-general in Swit- 
zerland allegedly said "everything had gone right" 
and that ‘‘the persons are back in the consulate.” 
The organization claimed the statements were in 
reference to the assassination of Kazem Rajavi. 
[4/27 WP] 

Apr. 30: Agence France-Presse (AFP) reported a 
spokesman from President Ali Akbar Hashemi- 
Rafsanjani's office as saying that Vice President 
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Mohajerani’s statement regarding direct talks with 
the United States were the vice president's per- 
sonal views. [4/30 FBIS] 

May 1: US and Iranian officials held talks at The 
Hague to work on settling financial claims resulting 
from the 1979 revolution. [5/2 FT] 

The Nameh iran (Iran Gazette) appeared in 
news stands. [5/2 FBIS] 

Britain expelled Manuchehr Fadavi-Ardestani, a 
student at Manchester University. [5/3 FBIS] 
May 2: Ayatollah Khamanei said he opposes hold- 
ing direct talks with the United States. [5/2 FBIS] 
May 3: Tehran radio reported President Hashemi- 
Rafsanjani as saying Iran did not want ties with the 
United States. [5/3 FBIS] 

May 7: AFP reported that in its monthly publica- 
tion, the Association for the Defense of the Free- 
dom and Sovereignty of the Iranian People had 
denounced corruption and crime under the Islamic 
Republic government and questioned the morality 
of death penalties. [5/9 FBIS] 

May 8: The Interior Ministry issued a warning 
against improper dress and business establish- 
ments displaying wall hangings described as ‘“‘por- 
nographic'" or pictures, signs and symbols of 
**groups, factions or publications which are known 
for their corruptive influence.’’ [5/9 FBIS] 

The Financial Times reported Mas‘ud Mozay- 
ani, the central bank governor, as saying that Iran 
had resumed an active role in the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund as part of an 
effort “to be more open to the international com- 
munity.” [5/8 FT] 

May 9: The cabinet agreed to separate the duties of 
the Ministry of Construction Jihad from those of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. [5/10 FBIS] 

May 10: Keyhan (London) cited a 6 May Sunday 
Times report that US president George Bush had 
agreed to permit Esso, Exxon, and Mobil to obtain 
oil from Iran to collect on $5 billion owed them. 
The action was allegedly a goodwill gesture follow- 
ing the 31 April release of American hostage Frank 
Reed in Lebanon. [5/31 FBIS] 

May 13: At The Hague, Iran and the United States 
signed an agreement settling 2,795 US small claims 
and some US government claims against Iran. The 
United States was reported to have tentatively 
agreed to pay $400,000 to settle 108 claims brought 
by Iranians. (5/15 WP] 

May 15: The prosecutor general announced that 
muzarebe‘i, profit-sharing companies, were illegal. 
[5/16 FBIS] 

May 16: In Dublin, Iranian and European Commu- 
nity representatives held talks but no progress was 
made regarding Western hostages or the reconcili- 
ation of relations regarding the Salman Rushdie 
affair..[5/17 NYT] 

Ahmad Khomeini said the country was losing 
confidence in its leaders because they call for 
struggle against the West while maintaining eco- 
nomic contacts with the West. [5/18 FBIS] 


May 20: The Foreign Ministry said Iranian pilgrims 
would boycott the hajj for the third consecutive 
year. Iranian and Saudi officials had been negotiat- 
ing the issue. [5/21 NYT, 5/22 FT] 

May 24: Keyhan reported that several signatories 
of an open letter to President Hashemi-Rafsanjani 
criticizing the condition of the country had been 
beaten by ''hezbollah agents connected to the 
regime.” The signatories were associated with the 
organization of former prime minister Mehdi Baz- 
argan. (See June 5.) [6/20 FBIS] 

May 28: Tehran television reported that in Opera- 
tion Khomeini, Spirit of Allah, the ground forces of 
the Islamic Revolutionary Guard Corps killed 20 
‘lawless elements” in Zahedan's western heights. 
[6/6 FBIS] 

June 3: Hoseyn Musavian, director general of the 
European Department of the Foreign Ministry, 
denied a Sunday Times report in which he allegedly 
said the death sentence against author Salman 
Rushdie might be revoked. (6/4 FBIS] 

June 4: According to the Financial Times, Foreign 
Ministry offical Musavian was quoted in a 3 June 
interview as saying that if Britain stated that it 
respected Islam and Muslims, "'the biggest obsta- 
cle to British-Iranian relations would be removed.” 
[6/4 FT, FBIS] 

Ina speech commemorating the first anniversary 
of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini's death, Ayatol- 
lah Khamanei acknowledged that Iran's two weak 
points were internal disunity and the economy. He 
warned leaders that in their speeches they should 
be mindful of possibly causing divisions among 
people. [6/5 WP] 

The Islamic Republic News Agency reported 

that British prime minister Margaret Thatcher had 
attempted to express her ''greatest possible re- 
spect” for Islam. [6/5 FBIS] 
June 5: In a speech to Khorasan clergymen, Aya- 
tollah Khamanei said Salman Rushdie should be 
turned over to British Muslims for execution. [6/6 
FBIS] 

The Financial Times reported that many Iranians 
were convinced that a pattern had been established 
whereby when the government talked to the West, 
the radicals would be given leeway to crack down 
domestically. Officials were reported being allowed 
to enter homes and examine documents. 

It was also reported that in May the Iran Free- 

dom Movement had sent a letter signed by 90 
"doctors, lawyers, clerics and military officers’ 
stating that "'the freedom and security enshrined in 
the constitution has been trampled upon. ... " 
They blamed mismanagement and corruption for 
the dire state of the economy. [6/5 FT] 
June 6: President Hashemi-Rafsanjani said rela- 
tions could be normalized with Britain once it 
condemned the Satanic Verses as an insult to 
Islam. He added, however, that the fatwa calling 
for Salman Rushdie's death could not be with- 
drawn. [6/6 FBIS, 6/7 FT] 


June 7: British foreign secretary Douglas Hurd said 
he and Prime Minister Thatcher had great respect 
for Islam but could not engage in the condemning 
of books. [6/11 FBIS] 

Foreign Minister Ali Akbar Velayati said Iran 
and the Soviet Union had agreed to open 11 cross- 
ing points along their border. [6/8 FBIS] 

June 10: The Majlis passed a bill in favor of the 
merger of the Islamic Committees, the police, and 
the gendarmerie. [7/11 FBIS] 

June 12: The Majlis reelected Mehdi Karrubi as 
speaker. [6/13 FBIS] 

June 15: Tehran radio reported that the govern- 
ment had banned the Iran Freedom Movement and 
arrested eight of its members. The government 
accused it of operating as a fifth column during the 
war with Iraq. 

At The Hague, the government agreed to pay the 
Amoco oil company $600 million for facilities 
seized after the 1979 revolution. [6/16 WP] 

June 16: Licensed importers began receiving 1,270 
rials to the dollar for the import of a select list of 
some 400 items. The exchange would fluctuate with 
the market. [6/18 FBIS] 

June 19: The central bank announced that non-oil 
exporters could use the foreign exchange obtained 
through sales to import certain goods. [6/21 FBIS] 

The Tehran Times reported that Bayan, edited 
by Majlis deputy Ali Akbar Mohtashemi, appeared 
on news stands the preceding week. [7/10 FBIS] 
June 20: The Kurdish Democratic Party of Iran 
claimed to have killed 45 Revolutionary Guards in 
the north.[6/2] FT] 

June 21: An earthquake in the northern part of the 
country, in the Caspian Sea region, damaged or 
destroyed more than 100 towns and villages. Gilan 
and Zanjan provinces were the hardest hit. Tehran 
University measured it at 7.3 on the Richter scale; 
the US Geological Survey measured it at 7.7. [6/22 
WP, NYT] 

June 22: President Hashemi-Rafsanjani accepted a 
US offer for relief assistance. [6/23 WP] 

June 23: Kamal Kharrazi, Iran's United Nations 
ambassador, said his government would accept 
relief assistance from anyone except Israel and 
South Africa. [6/24 WP] 

June 24: An aftershock measuring 5.7 hit the north. 
An earthquake measuring 4.9 reportedly rumbled 
through the south. [6/25 WP] 

June 25: Ambassador Kharrazi thanked the United 
States for its assistance and said it bad helped 
improve relations between the two countries. [6/26 
WP] 

June 26: Debate raged in Iranian newspapers and 
among government officials over accepting earth- 
quake relief aid from those considered Iran's ‘‘en- 
emies." Saudi Arabia, the United States, Egypt, 
and Iraq were reported to have offered assistance. 

Western analysts were reported to believe Iran's 
urban unemployment was around 25 percent and 
its industry operating at one-fourth its capacity. 
[6/27 WP] 
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Ayatollah Khamanei appointed Mahmud Mu- 

hammad Araki as his representative to the Revo- 
lutionary Guard Corps. [7/10 FBIS] 
June 27: Ayatollah Khamanei thanked those coun- 
tries that assisted in earthquake relief. At least 
500,000 people were thought to be homeless. [6/28 
WP] 

Several diplomats were reported as saying that 
President Hashemi-Rafsanjani viewed the West's 
relief assistance as an important opportunity to 
improve strained relations. The earthquake was 
seen as giving him a chance to prove to his oppo- 
nents that the West could do good things for Iran. 

Iran's Red Crescent said an estimated 40,000 
people died in the 21 June earthquake and its 
aftershocks and that approximately 100,000 were 
injured. [6/28 NYT] 

June 28: An unidentified ‘‘Iranian official involved 
in diplomatic affairs” told the New York Times that 
it was significant that Iran had decided to accept its 
relief assistance but that the United States had 
missed the opportunity to display its goodwill 
because its donation was so small. He suggested 
that relations would improve after the United 
States released Iranian assets and compensated the 
families of people killed in the July 1988 downing of 
an Iranian airplane over the Persian Gulf. [6/29 
NYT] 

June 29: President Hashemi-Rafsanjani defended 
the government’s acceptance of international as- 
sistance. He also stated that the United States 
remained an adversary. [6/30 NYT] 

June 30: The Washington Post reported that in 
May, an estimated 1,000 women were detained or 
arrested for wearing too much makeup, letting their 
scarves slip from their heads, or failing to cover 
their ankles. In Tehran, a Yugoslavian business- 
man was reported arrested for wearing a tie. [6/30 
WP] 

July 1: Interior Minister Abdullah Nuri said Iran 
had no desire for better relations with the United 
States and that foreign relief assistance was not 
tied to better relations or Western hostages in 
Lebanon. [7/2 FBIS, NYT] 

AFP reported that according to a West German 
television report, President Hashemi-Rafsanjani 
escaped an assassination attempt on 30 June. A 
plane he was to have taken from the northern 
provinces to Tehran reportedly exploded and 
crashed. He had chosen, instead, to travel over- 
land. Another attempt on his life was alleged to 
have taken place four weeks prior. [7/2 FBIS] 
July 4: Hoseyn Kazempur-Ardebili, Iran's ambas- 
sador to Japan, allegedly asked former Japanese 
foreign minister Shintaro Abe to assist Iran in 
improving ties with the United States. [7/5 FBIS] 

Ali Akbar Mohtashemi was elected secretary 
general of the interparliamentary group. [7/6 FBIS] 
July 5: In interviews published in Iranian papers, 
President Hashemi-Rafsanjani said foreign aid was 
directly related to improved relations with his 
government. He called for nations on or near the 
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Persian Gulf to launch new efforts to force the US 
military out of the waterway. Hashemi-Rafsanjani 
also said Iran needed more women in the work 
force. [7/6 NYT] 

July 11: AFP reported that Amir Rahmani Mahdi, 
Iran's charge d'affaires in Gabon, was recalled in 
early July but refused to return to Tehran. He went 
to Paris instead. [7/13 FBIS] 


Iraq 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Iran, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Turkey 


1990 

Apr. 16: Sheffield Forgemasters, the British com- 
pany whose shipment of large steel tubes to Iraq 
was confiscated by police the previous week, ac- 
knowledged that the Space Research Corporation, 
formerly owned by arms maker Gerald Bull, had 
been involved on behalf of Iraq in finalizing the 
contract for the tubes. Bull was murdered 22 
March in Brussels. British authorities seized the 
pipes to investigate the possibility that they could 
be used in the construction of a large ‘‘supergun.”’ 
Iraq claimed the pipes were for use in its petroleum 
industry. (4/17 WP, FT] 

Apr. 17: Walter Somers, another British company 
involved in the production of the Iraqi supergun, 
announced that in October 1989, it had supplied 
equipment to Iraq that could be used as part of a 
hydraulic recoil mechanism in a large gun. Also in 
October, the company had refused to supply Iraq 
with a component that could be used as a position- 
ing or aiming device for a huge weapon. In April 
1990, Iraq again placed the order. 

British and Belgian authorities were reported to 
have evidence that a Belgian-based defense firm 
owned by the British firm Astra had been con- 
tracted by Iraq to help produce '*advanced propel- 
lants." It was signed on in early 1988 around the 
time of the signing of the Sheffield and Walter 
Somers contracts. [4/18 WP, FT] 

A spokesman for the Ministry of Industry and 
Military Industrialization said detonators seized by 
US and British officials on 28 March had been 
destined for use in a carbonic laser system at 
Baghdad's Technology University. US officials had 
accused the Iraqis of attempting to obtain the 
triggers for nuclear weapons purposes. [4/17 WP, 
4/18 FBIS] 

Apr. 18: The British government confirmed that the 
steel tubes destined for Iraq, seized 12 April, were 
parts of a big gun. [4/18 WP] 

President Saddam Hussein declared that Iraq 
would retaliate against any country that attacked 
an Arab state. [4/19 FBIS] 

Apr. 20: The government of Greece announced 
that it had seized a truck en route to Iraq carrying 
tubes with internal rifling believed to be parts of a 


large weapon. The load was declared in customs to 
be oil-drilling equipment. Another truck reportedly 
carrying weapons parts was also stopped in Tur- 
key. [4/21 NYT, FT, 4/23, 4/25 FBIS] 

Apr. 24: The New York Times reported that the 
United States was concerned that Iraq was trying 
to obtain a test site in Mauritania at which to test 
long-range missiles. [4/24 NYT] 

Apr. 30: A revolutionary court convicted Jalil 
Mehdi Saleh Neamy and sentenced him to death on 
charges of spying for Israel. Neamy, an Iraqi-born 
Swedish citizen, was arrested in August 1989 while 
visiting family. [7/13 WP] 

May 4: The Financial Times reported that Iraq had 
imposed a selective embargo on British companies 
in the military and industrial sectors in retaliation 
for the seizure of the steel tubing in April. [5/4 
FBIS] 

May 8: President Hussein claimed that Iraq had 
obtained a 'secret American electronic device" 
capable of detonating a nuclear device and that 
Iraq was capable of making detonators. On Iraqi 
television, he displayed devices he said were det- 
onators. [5/9 NYT, FBIS] 

May 9: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Brunei. [5/9 FBIS] 

May 10: A Foreign Ministry spokesman said the 
devices displayed by President Hussein on 8 May 
were legally imported from the United States in 
1988 by the Technology University and were not 
intended for nuclear purposes. [5/10 FBIS] 

May 12: Italian authorities said they had seized 
some 90 tons of steel parts thought to be part of the 
supergun. One order of parts had reportedly been 
shipped. [5/13 WP, 5/14 FT] 

President Hussein extended an amnesty offered 

to Iraqi Kurds. The original offer expired May 11, 
1990, but was extended to June 11, 1990. The 
government reported that 3,365 Kurds had taken 
advantage of the amnesty. [5/14 FBIS] 
May 15: Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz demanded 
that Italy compensate Iraq for the steel parts seized 
there. On 14 May, Iraq threatened legal action 
against Britain, Italy, Turkey, and Greece for their 
alleged illegal action of stopping the delivery of 
exports ordered by Iraq. [5/16 FT] 

The Iraq News Agency quoted an informed 
source as denying reports that Baghdad was re- 
stricting the movement of Mas'ud Rajavi, leader of 
the Iranian People's Mojahedin. [5/15 FBIS] 

May 16: The body of Joshua Morgan Klass, a 
British engineer, was found in the al-Sadir Novtel 
hotel. He was in Iraq working under an Industry 
Ministry contract. [5/18 FBIS] 

May 18: Hockey Walker, Britain's ambassador to 
Iraq, returned to Baghdad after a two-month ab- 
sence following the execution of British-based 
journalist Farzad Bazoft. [5/18 FBIS] 

May 21: The US Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that it had found ‘‘possible irregularities,” 
including the possibility of kickbacks, in lraqi 
government purchases of sugar, rice, and corn. 


The US government was reported to have sus- 
pended action on an Iraqi request for a $500 million 
loan guarantee from the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. [5/23 NYT] 
May 26: The Financial Times reported that Spanish 
officials had launched an investigation into whether 
two Spanish companies had been involved in mak- 
ing steel cradles on rollers designed to support the 
barrel of Iraq's supergun. Parts of the gun had also 
been seized in West Germany and Switzerland. 
Western officials reportedly believed that Iraq was 
developing two separate guns. [5/26 FT] 
June 1: Tercuman (Turkey) reported that some 60 
Officers had been hanged or arrested for allegedly 
plotting a coup shortly before the May Arab sum- 
mit in Baghdad. [6/14 FBIS] 
June 6: US State Department officials said they had 
cautioned US Justice Department officials not to 
succumb to pressures to be ‘unnecessarily se- 
vere" in their handling of a case in which an 
Atlanta branch of the Italian Banca Nazionale del 
Lavoro was suspected of working with Iraqi gov- 
ernment officials to provide Baghdad with funds to 
buy technologies that may have had military uses. 
A State Department official said the caution was 
issued because it feared the Justice Department 
was under public pressure to return indictments in 
the case, including one against an Iraqi official. [6/7 
NYT] 
June 11: The government extended the amnesty for 
Iraqi Kurds until 11 July. [6/15 FBIS] 
July 2: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Namibia. [7/3 FBIS] 
July 10: According to a Financial Times report, the 
Iraqi officials and US-based officials of the Banca 
Nazionale del Lavoro had attempted to use money 
borrowed from the Atlanta branch of the bank to 
form a US or Britain-based trade bank that would 
finance shipments of military technology to Iraq. 
(7/10 FT] 
July 12: Sweden recalled Ambassador Henrick 
Amneus after Iraq executed Jalil Mehdi Salih 
Neamy on 11 July. Swedish officials had quietly 
appealed to Iraq for clemency. [7/13 WP] 
July 14: The US Pentagon was reported attempting 
to prevent Iraq from obtaining US-made industrial 
furnaces that could be used to make components 
for missiles and atomic weapons. The fictitious 
Iraqi Ministry of Industry and Minerals was listed 
as having filed the export applications. [7/15 NYT] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Cyprus, Iran, Jordan, Lebanon, Turkey 


1990 

Apr. 17: The Sicarii group threatened two Ultraor- 
thodox leaders if they supported an Alignment-led 
government. [4/19 FBIS] 
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Apr. 19: The Likud Central Committee ratified an 
agreement allowing the Liberal faction led by for- 
mer finance minister Yitzhak Modai to return to the 
party. [4/23 WP] 

In the midst of the Labor Party’s attempt to form 
a government, Avraham Verdiger of Agudat Yis- 
rael said he had been persuaded to rejoin Labor, 
making the Knesset balance 60 for Labor and 60 for 
Likud. [4/20 NYT] 

In Bnei Brak, 11 people were injured when a 
tear-gas grenade was thrown outside a meeting of 
Agudat Yisrael. [4/23 WP] 

Apr. 22: The Sephardi Torah Guardians (SHAS) 
decided not to back Labor in its attempts to form a 
government. [4/24 FT] 

Yedi‘ot Aharonot reported that the number of 
Palestinians from the occupied territories working 
in Israel had decreased by 5 percent, from 34,500 in 
1989 to 32,500 at the beginning of 1990. New 
immigrants were said to be doing jobs usually 
performed by Arabs. [4/23 FBIS] 

Apr. 23: East Germany announced it would pay 
reparations to Jewish Holocaust victims. [4/26 FT] 
Apr. 24: Labor and Likud, responding to an order 
from the High Court of Justice, made public their 
coalition agreements with smaller parties. Likud 
promised SHAS and Degel HaTorah that it would 
not attempt to raise the minimum votes necessary . 
to get a Knesset seat. [4/25 FBIS, 4/26 NYT] 

The rabbinical court in Jerusalem ordered Eliahu 
Mizrahi of Agudat Yisrael to abide by a coalition 
agreement he signed with the Labor Party. [4/26 
NYT] 

Israeli television reported that 24,200 Soviet 
Jews had arrived in Israel since the beginning of 
1990. [4/25 WP] 

Apr. 25: Czechoslovakian president Vaclav Havel 
began an official visit to Israel. [4/26 WP] 

Apr. 26: Labor Party leader Shimon Peres returned 
the mandate to form a government to President 
Haim Herzog after failing in his efforts. [4/27 NY T] 

Israel agreed to return heavy water to Norway 
that it had purchased in 1959. Norway agreed to the 
sale on the condition that it be used for peaceful 
purposes, but in 1986 Oslo began to suspect that 
the water had been used to make plutonium for 
nuclear weapons. [4/28 WP, FT] 

Apr. 27: Acting Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
accepted the mandate to form a new government 
and rejected a proposal by the Labor Party's 
Yitzhak Rabin that Labor and Likud form a na- 
tional unity government for six months to revise 
the electoral system. [4/28 NYT] 

Apr. 29: The Absorption Ministry said it had run 
out of money. [5/2 NYT] 

Apr. 30: President Herzog was presented with a 
petition of half a million names, 22 percent of the 
voting population, calling for electoral reform. [5/1 
NYT] 

May 1: The government announced that 10,500 
Soviet immigrants moved to Israel in April while 
7,300 had done so in March. The Absorption 
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Ministry reported that there was only enough 
rental housing for two or three months because no 
new projects had been completed. [5/2 NYT] 

Yedi'ot Aharonot reported that Avraham Tamir, 
former director general of the Foreign Ministry and 
the Prime Minister's Office, had decided to estab- 
lish a new Jewish and Arab party, the Movement 
for True Peace (Hatnu‘ah Leshalom). [5/1 FBIS] 
May 3: Diplomatic relations were restored with 
Bulgaria. [5/4 WP] 

The Financial Times reported that drought was 
forcing the Israeli Water Authority to cut supplies 
to farmers. [5/3 FT] 

Labor party official Yitzhak Rabin said he could 
better lead Israel toward peace with the Palestin- 
ians than could Shimon Peres. [5/4 FT] 

May $: SHAS was reported frustrating acting 
Prime Minister Shamir's efforts to form a govern- 
ment by insisting on a national unity government 
with Labor. The National Religious Party (Mafdal) 
was also reported to hold the same opinion. [5/6 
NYT] 

May 8: The Wall Street Journal reported that the 
High Court of Justice had decided to admit evi- 
dence from two Poles that could assist accused 
Nazi John Demjanjuk in his appeal. In 1988, Dem- 
janjuk was sentenced to death after being con- 
victed of being a guard at Treblinka. [5/8 WSJ] 
May 9: Jerusalem radio reported that the Labor 
Party was prepared to enter a national unity gov- 
emment with Likud. [5/9 FBIS] 

May 10: Israeli Druze in al-Makr founded the 
Progressive Socialist Party. [5/11 FBIS] 

May 13: In Haifa, some 250 graves in two ceme- 
teries were defaced. [5/14 WP] 

May 14: The appeal of John Demjanjuk began. 
[5/15 NYT] 

May 16: Ma‘ariv published the Likud’s govern- 
ment guidelines, and Ha’aretz published the Labor 
Party’s guidelines [erroneously identifying them as 
Likud’s]. [5/16, 5/17 FBIS] 

May 17: President Herzog granted acting Prime 
Minister Shamir a three-week extension in his 
efforts to form a government. [5/18 WP] 

Police Commissioner Yaagov Terner approved 
the establishment of the Gid‘onim Unit to handle 
“security problems” in Jerusalem. [5/18 FBIS] 

A Petah Tikva court charged activist Abie 
Nathan with violating the Anti-Terror Law. He had 
recently returned from Tunis where he held talks 
with Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
chairman Yasir Arafat. [5/18 JP] 

Police arrested a 24-year-old mentally unstable 
Israeli on suspicion of vandalizing a cemetery in 
Lod. [5/18 WP] 

The New York Times reported that David Gold- 
ner and Gershon Tanenbaum had confessed to the 
desecration of graves in the Haifa cemeteries. [5/17 
NYT] 

May 21: The Greek government of Prime Minister 
Constantine Mitsotakis extended de jure recogni- 


tion to Israel and upgraded its relations with the 
PLO. [5/22 NYT] 

May 22: The central bank announced that it would 
offer tenders directly to companies and private 
borrowers in an effort to force commercial banks to 
lower their interest rates. [5/23 FT] 

May 27: The High Court of Justice was reported to 
have overruled objections by Orthodox rabbis and 
ruled in favor of belly dancers being allowed to 
perform in restaurants, clubs, and hotels in Jerusa- 
lem. [5/28 WP] 

The court rejected an appeal by Mordecai Va- 
nunu who had been convicted of espionage and 
treason. [5/30 FBIS] 

May 28: The Bank of Israel announced the scrap- 
ping of regulations that only allowed the issuance 
of permits for Israeli companies to invest in ven- 
tures that promoted exports or industrial develop- 
ment in Israel. Under the new regulations, up to 50 
percent of profits earned abroad could be rein- 
vested overseas. [5/29 FT] 

May 31: A government official said Warsaw had 
joined Budapest and Bucharest as transit points for 
Soviet Jews. [6/1 JP] 

June 3: Israeli officials arrested Yoel Adler who 
was suspected of being the leader of the Sicarii 
group. [6/29 JP] 

June 8: Acting Prime Minister Shamir announced 
that he had formed a government after obtaining 
the support of 62 members of the Knesset. [6/9 
NYT] 

June 10: Police announced that an investigation 
would be launched against Interior Affairs Minister 
Arye Der'i on suspicion of fraud and breach of 
trust in the allotment of funds to religious institu- 
tions. [6/11 FBIS, 6/22 JP] 

Ha'aretz published Likud's coalition agreements 
and the government's policy outline. [6/11 FBIS] 

Vandals destroyed more than 70 grave markers 

in a Jewish cemetery. [6/11 NYT] 
June 11: The Knesset approved Yitzhak Shamir's 
government composed of religious and right-wing 
elements. Shamir said the absorption of Soviet 
immigrants would be the government's top priority 
and that the new government would attempt to 
**broaden and develop settlement" in the occupied 
territories. [6/12 NY T] 

Yitzhak Shamir, Prime Minister, Labor and So- 
cial Affairs, and Ecology and Environmental Pro- 
tection 

David Levy, Foreign Affairs 

Moshe Nisim, Industry and Trade 

Moshe Arens, Defense 

Arye Der'i, Interior 

Zvulun Hammer, Education and Culture 

David Magen, Economics and Planning 

Yitzhak Moda'i, Finance 

Roni Milo, Police Affairs 

Dan Meridor, Justice 

Yuval Ne'eman, Energy and Infrastructure and 
Science and Technology 

Yitzhak Peretz, Immigrant Absorption 


Rafael Pinhasi, Communications 

Gid'on Pat, Tourism 

Moshe Qatzav, Transportation 

Avner Sciaki, Religious Affairs 

Ariel Sharon, Construction and Housing 

Ehud Olmert, Health 

Rafael Eitan, Agriculture [6/12 FBIS] 

June 14: Some 800,000 workers observed a 24-hour 
strike called by the Histadrut to demand higher 
wages and measures to curb unemployment. [6/15 
WP] 

June 19: The National Council for Planning and 
Building voted to suspend work on the Voice of 
America transmitter in the Negev to allow for a 
two-year environmental study on the possible ef- 
fects on the migration of birds. [6/21 WP] 

David Magen took temporary charge of the La- 
bor and Social Affairs Ministry. [6/20 FBIS] 

June 21: Col. Yehuda Meir testified that former 
defense minister Yitzhak Rabin and Amram 
Mitzna, commander of the Central Command, had 
ordered soldiers to break Palestinian detainees’ 
bones. Meir was on trial for a 1988 incident in 
which he allegedly ordered soldiers to beat Pales- 
tinians who had been rounded up in Beita and 
Hawara. [6/22 JP] 

June 22: The New York Times reported that be- 
cause of the short supply of housing and because of 
the government's subsidy for arriving Soviet Jews, 
rents were increasingly out of range for some 
Israelis who as a result had begun living in tent 
cities. [6/22 NY T] 

June 25: The Knesset approved the transfer of the 
Israel Lands Administration from the Agriculture 
Ministry to the Housing Ministry. [6/26 FBIS] 

The presidents of West Germany's Bundestag 
and the East Germany People's Chamber began a 
three-day visit in Jerusalem. [6/27 FBIS] 

June 28: The government put up for sale shares of 
the IDB Bankholding Corporation marking the 
beginning of the privatization of the country's 
leading banks. [6/29 FT] 

July 1: The government granted Housing Minister 
Sharon emergency powers to start a housing con- 
struction program for Soviet immigrants. He said 
he was considering importing at least 40,000 pre- 
fabricated housing units. A record 11,015 Soviet 
Jews arrived in Israel in June. [7/2 NYT] 

The Interior Ministry began registering members 

of the Black Hebrews. [7/3 FBIS] 
July 3: The Labor Party Constitutional Committee 
ruled that the party candidate for prime minister 
could be changed in mid-term of the Knesset if the 
Central Committee and the parliamentary faction 
agreed to do so. [7/6 FBIS] 

Shimon Shamir resigned as Israel's ambassador 
to Egypt. He said he could not reconcile his views 
with those of the Shamir government. [7/4 NYT] 
July 9: The Shamir government survived its first 
no-confidence vote, 60-51. [7/10 FT] 

July 11: The Knesset decided not to investigate 
accusations that evolved from a number of court 
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martials that former defense minister Rabin or- 
dered soldiers to break the bones of Palestinians at 
the start of the uprising. À Jerusalem Post survey 
revealed that Rabin was more popular than Prime 
Minister Sharon and Labor Party leader Peres. 
(7/12 NYT] 

July 12: The Labor Party executive sided with 
Yitzhak Rabin in deciding that party leadership 
should be decided in July and that the party should 
choose a leader and its candidate for prime minis- 
ter. The final decisions were to be made by the 
Central Committee at a 22 July meeting. [7/13 
NYT] 

July 13: The Ethiopian government was reported to 
have halted the issuance of exit permits to Ethio- 
pian Jews as a means of pressing Israel for weap- 
ons. Israeli and Ethiopian officials denied that 
Ethiopian president Mengistu Haile Mariam visited 
Israel 4-5 July and presented Israel with a list of 
arms needed. [7/14 FBIS] 


Jordan 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Libya, Pakistan 


1990 


Apr. 28: In Amman, a Molotov cocktail was 
thrown at the Jordanian-Soviet Friendship Society. 
The Islamic Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
later denied reports that it had carried out the 
attack in retaliation for Soviet Jewish immigration 
to Israel. [5/1 FBIS] 
May 13: At the Ramtha border post with Syria, 
authorities dispersed Palestinians at the funeral of 
Abu Musa Mu‘tazz Subhi Hamdan, a member of 
the Abu Musa faction, after some of the mourners 
tried to cross the border. [5/16 FBIS] 
May 14: Police dispersed several thousand people 
marching toward the Allenby bridge in support of 
the intifada and Palestinians' right to return. [5/15 
NYT, FBIS] 
May 20: The government rescinded a ban on male 
hairdressers working in women's salons after the 
Supreme Court ruled that the ban was unconstitu- 
tional. (5/21 NYT, 5/25 FBIS] 
May 21: In Amman, Ahmad Badwan wounded 10 
people in a knife and gun attack on a bus of French 
tourists. Badwan reportedly screamed references 
to the 20 May Rishon LeZion killings in Israel in 
which seven Palestinians were killed. [5/21 FBIS] 

Palestinians in and around Amman held demon- 
strations protesting the Rishon LeZion killings. 
[5/22 FBIS] 
May 22: Police killed two Palestinians during dem- 
onstrations in the Baqaa camp outside Amman. 
They were protesting the 20 May killings in Rishon 
LeZion. [5/23 NYT] 

North of Amman, in Rusayfa, Islamists attacked 
two breweries and an arak factory. Rioters also set 
cars ablaze and attacked cafes and restaurants. In 
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Amman, four liquor stores came under attack. 
[5/24 FBIS] 

May 23: One man was killed by a stray bullet in 
confrontations between police and demonstrators 
in the Hittin refugee camp north of Amman. [5/24 
FBIS] 

June 16: Authorities arrested five members of 
Islamic Jihad —Bayt al-Maqdis and seized a quan- 
tity of weapons. Among those arrested were two 
sons of Shaykh Asad Bayyud al-Tamimi, the spir- 
itual leader of the organization. [6/18 FBIS] 

June 18: Ibrahim Ayyub was appointed minister of 
supply, and Nabil Abu al-Huda minister of trans- 
portation and communication. Khalid Amin Abdal- 
lah replaced Awni al-Masri as planning minister. 
[6/19 FBIS] 

July 11: The government announced that the Petra 
Bank was to be closed and its assests moved to the 
Housing Bank. [7/13 FBIS] 


Kuwait 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Lebanon, Pakistan 


1990 

Apr. 22: Amir Jabir Ahmad al-Sabah issued a 
decree for the formation of a National Council to 
appraise Kuwait's ''parliamentary experience" 
and propose rules and regulations for preserving 
"stability and national unity." The body was to 
have 50 elected members, 25 government appoin- 
tees, and an unspecified number of cabinet offi- 
cials. [4/24 FT] 

May 5: Twenty-six former members of parliament 
(MP) announced that they would boycott National 
Council elections because the proposed council 
was ''anti-constitutional." [5/7 FBIS] 

May 7: Former MP Ahmad al-Bagir was arrested 
for distributing leaflets opposing the National 
Council. [5/10 FT] 

May 8: Police dispersed an illegal gathering at a 
diwaniyya in the al-Rawdha suburb and arrested 
Abd al-Muhsin al-Farhan, the diwaniyya owner, 
and Ahmad al-Khatib, a former MP. [5/9 FBIS] 
May 12: The government released former MPs 
Khatib and Bagir along with eight other opposition 
figures arrested for opposing the formation of the 
National Council. Those opposed to the council 
were calling for the restoration of the parliament. 
[5/14 FBIS] 

May 13: Authorities arrested two ‘‘pro-democracy 
activists": Ahmad al-Rab'i, a former MP, and Ali 
Bu'arki, a businessman, for violating the law on 
gatherings. [5/15 FT, 5/17 FBIS] 

May 14: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Brunei. [5/17 FBIS] 

May 20: The New York Times reported that Abdal- 
lah Fahd al-Nofeissi, an Islamist, had been arrested 
for holding an illegal gathering. [5/20 NYT] 


May 21: Amir Jabir Ahmad released the last two of 
fourteen people arrested for illegal gatherings and 
suspended legal action against all of them. [5/22 
FT] 
June 10: A reported 62 percent of voting males 
turned out for National Council elections. [6/12 FT, 
FBIS, 6/14 FBIS] 
June 17: The official gazette published guidelines 
for the indictment of ministers. [6/19 FBIS] 
June 18: A Kuwaiti court acquitted four Kuwaitis 
arrested in 1989 and charged with trying to over- 
throw the government. [6/19 FT] 
June 20: A new cabinet was announced: 

Sabah al-Ahmad al-Jabir al-Sabah, Foreign Min- 
ister 

Rashid Salim al-Amiri, Oil 

Nawwaf al-Ahmad al-Jabir, Defense 

Salim al-Sabah al-Salim, Interior 

Sulayman Abd al-Razzaq al-Mutaww'a, Plan- 
ning 

Dhari Abdallah Uthman, Justice and Legal Af- 
fairs 

Abdallah Yusuf al-Ghunaym, Education 

Abd al-Wahab Sulayman al-Fawzan, Public 
Health 

Ali al-Khalifah al-Adhbi, Finance 

Ali Abdallah Shamlan, Higher Education 

Muhammad Nasir al-Hamdan, Awgaf and Is- 
lamic Affairs 

Nasir Abdallah al-Rudan, Commerce and Indus- 
try 

Jabir al-Abdallah al-Jabir, Social Affairs and 
Labor 

Jabir Mubarak al-Hamad, Information 

Jasim Muhammad al-Musa, Public Works 

Habib Jawhar Hayat, Communications 

Hamud Abdallah al-Ruqba, Electricity and Wa- 
ter [6/21 FBIS] 
June 28: Amir Jabir Ahmad announced the 25 
National Council appointees. [6/29 FBIS] 
July 9: The National Council convened and Rashid 
al-Juwaysry was elected speaker. [7/13 FBIS] 


Lebanon 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Cyprus, Libya, Turkey 


1990 

Apr. 16: In West Beirut, unidentified gunmen as- 
sassinated Ali Ahmad Abu al-Hasan, an Amal 
military official. Hizballah denied Amal accusa- 
tions of its involvement. [4/17 FBIS] 

Apr. 17: Lebanese Forces commander Samir Jaja 
handed over the Sarba and Kaslik bases in Juniya 
to the army of President Ilyas Hrawi. [4/18 WP] 
Apr. 18: In response to appeals from Iranian offi- 
cials for a goodwill initiative, and, **on the basis of 
reciprocal positive action," Islamic Jihad for the 
Liberation of Palestine announced that it would 
release one of its three American hostages within 


48 hours. The statement was accompanied by a 
photograph of Beirut University College professor 
Jesse Turner who was kidnapped in January 1987. 
The kidnappers said they wanted John Kelly, US 
assistant secretary of state for Near Eastern Af- 
fairs, to go to Damascus to ‘‘coordinate some final 
Steps." 

At least 11 children and 4 other people died when 

a rifle-fired grenade hit a school bus going from 
west to east Beirut during intra-Christian fighting. 
[4/19 NYT] 
Apr. 19: Islamic Jihad for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine postponed the freeing of an American hostage 
because of the Bush administration's refusal to 
dispatch Assistant Secretary Kelly to Damascus. A 
photograph of Robert Polhill, a hostage since Jan- 
uary 1987, accompanied the message of the post- 
ponement. A US official said that to dispatch Kelly 
could have been seen as negotiating with the kid- 
nappers. [4/20 WP, NYT] 

Because of differences in the wording of the 
message of an imminent release of a hostage and 
the message of postponement, observers specu- 
lated that the delay was more due to factional 
differences among the kidnappers than the absence 
of Kelly. Part of the second message was devoted 
to condemning the immigration of Soviet Jews to 
Israel. [4/21 WP, NYT] 

A “high-ranking Palestinian source told Radio 
Monte Carlo that the preceding day a US ''security 
mission" had met with Hizballah and Iranian offi- 
cials in Damascus and had reached an agreement 
on the release of several hostages. Two previous 
meetings were reported to have taken place 11-12 
April. Shaykh Subhi al-Tufayli reportedly repre- 
sented Hizballah and Mahmud Hashemi-Rafsan- 
jani represented Iran. In exchange for the hostages, 
several Islamic Resistance Movement (HAMAS) 
members were to be released from Israeli jails. 
[4/20 FBIS] 

Israeli planes bombed bases belonging to the 

Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine-Gen- 
eral Command (PFLP-GC) south of Beirut in al- 
Na‘imah. [4/19, 4/20 FBIS] 
Apr. 21: The Tehran Times stated that it hoped the 
release of all hostages would ‘‘become a reality 
materializing soon” and that there was no need for 
the United States to dispatch a senior official to the 
area. 

At least six guerrillas died when the Israel De- 

fense Forces (IDF) attacked Hizballah positions in 
Ayn al-Tinah, north of the Israeli-declared ‘‘secur- 
ity zone.” Israeli helicopters had fired missiles at 
the village on 20 April. [4/22 NYT] 
Apr. 22: Islamic Jihad for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine released hostage Robert Polhill. US officials 
said his release followed months of indirect con- 
tacts with Iran through Swiss and Japanese medi- 
ators in which better relations were tied to the 
hostage issue. Iran reportedly supplied the kidnap- 
pers with weapons and financial assistance in re- 
turn for their cooperation. (4/23 NYT] 
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Apr. 23: The Tehran Times called on kidnappers to 
release a second hostage to ‘‘once more prove their 
good will and preparedness" to settle the hostage 
issue and for the ''establishment of a general 
atmosphere of trust.” It also added that the release 
of hostages ‘‘must be expedited by acts of good will 
by the concerned party on the other side.” [4/23 
FBIS, 4/24 NYT] 

Walid Khalid, a spokesman for the Fatah-Revo- 
lutionary Council (FRC) said the release of four 
Belgian hostages was contingent upon the release 
of Nasir Sa'id, an FRC member imprisoned in 
Belgium in 1980 for an attack on an Antwerp 
synagogue. On 18 April, Philippe Moureaux, Bel- 
gium’s deputy premier, said his government was 
seriously considering Sa'id's release. 

Amal leader Nabih Birri reportedly declared a 

unilateral cease-fire between Amal and Hizballah, 
proposed exchanging prisoners, the implementa- 
tion of the west Beirut security plan, and expressed 
a willingness to turn the Nasiriyya barracks over to 
Gen. Emile Lahhud, commander of the Lebanese 
Army. [4/24 FBIS] 
Apr. 24: Israeli **security sources" denied that a 
number of Shia prisoners would be released from 
al-Khiyam as part of the deal for the release of US 
hostages. [4/25 FBIS] 

"Four low-ranking prisoners" were released 
from al-Khiyam. [4/25 WP] 

US officials said former hostage Robert Polhill 
had been held in the same room with hostages 
Jesse Turner and Alann Steen. [4/25 NYT] 

Voice of Lebanon reported that an 18 April 

explosion at Michel Awn’s headquarters in Fayy- 
adiyya was an accident caused by a booby-trapped 
briefcase that was to be used in an assassination 
attempt against Nasrallah Burtus Sfyar, the Maro- 
nite patriarch. [4/25 FBIS] 
Apr. 25: At the United Nations, Iranian foreign 
minister Ali Akbar Velayati said Iran would con- 
tinue to obtain the release of foreign hostages in 
Lebanon and urged the United States to recipro- 
cate by pressing Israel for the release of Palestinian 
and Lebanese prisoners, particularly Shaykh Abd 
al-Karim Ubayd. [4/26 WP] 

Hizballah leader Husayn Musawi called on kid- 
nappers not to release more American hostages 
because the United States’ ‘‘goodwill’’ was re- 
flected, according to him, by the US House of 
Representatives' passage of a resolution on 24 
April calling Jerusalem the unified capital of Israel. 
[4/26 NYT] 

Hizballah members assassinated Husayn Musa 
of Amal in Libbaya. 

Al-Sharq al-Awsat (London) reported that four 
Iranians kidnapped in 1982—two diplomats, a pho- 
tographer, and a driver—had been confirmed as 
being killed between March 12, 1985, and January 
15, 1986. [4/26 FBIS] 

Apr. 28: Opposing Christian forces observed a 
36-hour truce after fierce battles in Qulay'at. [4/29 
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Apr. 29: The Islamic Dawn Organization sent a 
statement to news organizations in Beirut claiming 
that American hostage Frank Herbert Reed would 
be released within 48 hours. The message was 
accompanied by a photograph of Reed. [4/30 WP] 
Apr. 30: After Syrian and Iranian intercession, the 
Islamic Dawn Organization released Frank Herbert 
Reed. US president George Bush expressed his 
gratitude toward Iran and Syria for their assistance 
in the release. Reed was kidnapped in September 
1986. Syrian foreign minister Faruq al-Shara‘ said 
he hoped that this ‘‘second gesture of good will" 
would be met by a similar one. [5/1 NYT] 

President Bush said he would have ‘‘no objec- 
tion” if Israel released the Muslim prisoners it 
holds. He also said US-Iranian relations would not 
be improved until all US hostages in Lebanon were 
released. 

Former hostage Robert Polhill delivered a mes- 
sage from his captors to Bush. [5/1 WP] 
May 1: A Tehran Times editorial stated that unless 
the two April hostage releases were met by ‘‘an 
appropriate response,” such as the Israeli release 
of Arab prisoners, Iranian mediation would not 
continue. The editorial said ‘‘the ball is in the court 
of the U.S. and Western countries." [5/1 WP] 
May 2: Frank Herbert Reed said he had been held 
intermittently with four other hostages: Terry An- 
derson, Thomas Sutherland, John McCarthy, and 
Brian Keenan. [5/3 NYT] 
May 4: Iranian foreign minister Velayati said the 
United States and Britain should use their influence 
to obtain the release of ‘‘Lebanese and Palestinian 
and Iranian hostages.” [5/5 FT] 
May 7: Israel objected to the United States refer- 
ring to the Shias it held in south Lebanon as 
“hostages.” A government spokesman said they 
would continue to be held until Israeli soldiers 
captured in Lebanon were released. [5/8 WP] 
May 8: The Islamic Republic News Agency 
(IRNA) was reported as broadcasting statements 
hinting that British hostages would not be released 
until an Iranian student imprisoned in Britain was 
released. [5/9 FT] 
May 9: At least 20 people died in intra-Christian 
fighting after Gen. Awn declared the coastline from 
Beirut harbor to Madfun a war zone. The blockade 
followed the 23 April blockade of Awn's outlet at 
Dbaye by the Lebanese Forces. [5/10 FT, NYT] 
May 10: Awn and Jaja representatives held talks 
with Iraqi president Saddam Hussein. [5/14 FBIS] 
May 13: The Associated Press reported that South 
Lebanon Army (SLA) leader Gen. Antoine Lahd 
was ready to exchange a ''large number'' of Mus- 
lim prisoners for the remaining Western hostages. 
[5/14 NYT] 
May 15: Unidentified gunmen assassinated Khalid 
Raydan, a Syrian Social Nationalist Party official in 
the Mar Ilyas area. [5/15 FBIS] 

Gen. Awn was reported to have said he would 
step aside if asked to do so by Patriarch Sfayr and 


the Maronite synod if the clerics agreed to accept 
responsibility for any consequences. [5/16 NYT] 
May 16: At least 1,000 people were reported to 
have been killed in almost four months of intra- 
Christian fighting. Thousands of fleeing Christians 
seeking refuge in west Beirut were said to have led 
to a housing shortage and something of an eco- 
nomic boom. [5/17 NYT] 

Lebanese Radio reported Gen. Awn as saying 

that his reference to stepping down had been made 
nine months prior and was no longer relevant. [5/16 
FBIS] 
May 17: Reacting to remarks made in an al-Anwar 
report, an Israeli official said Amal would have to 
prove it had the bodies of two Israeli soldiers 
before trading them for Shia prisoners.[5/18 WP] 

The SLA reportedly arrested Pierre and Joseph 

Atallah, employes of Middle East Television, and 
Tony Shamiyah in connection with the March 
murder of William Robinson, an American mis- 
sionary. A total of five people were reported to 
have been arrested for alleged involvement in the 
murder. [5/25 FBIS] 
May 19: Amal informed Israel through the Red 
Cross that it would return the remains of at least 
two IDF soldiers if Israel released Muslim prison- 
ers from al-Khiyam. [5/20 NYT] 

Iranian president Ali Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani 
said the Western hostages could be released if 
Western governments pressured Israel and the 
SLA to release ''all the hostages, including Leba- 
nese and Iranian hostages.” [5/20 WP] 

May 22: One week after a cease-fire took effect, 
crossing points in Christian-held areas were re- 
opened after a two week closure. [5/22 NYT] 
May 23: A car-bomb exploded near the entrance to 
Ayn Hilwa as the motorcade of Anwar Madi, a 
Fatah military official, passed. [5/23 FBIS] 

May 24: The Lebanese Baath Party announced that 
its forces had launched an attack against the SLA 
in Kfar Falus. Loyal to Iraq, the party suspended 
its activities 10 years prior but was reported to 
have reemerged in Sidon. [5/25 FBIS] 

May 26: Islamic Jihad for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine released photos of hostages Alann Steen and 
Jesse Turner and blamed the United States for the 
20 May Rishon LeZion incident in which an Israeli 
killed seven Palestinians. The group said the 
United States and Israel would ''pay the price."' 
[5/27 WP] 

Msgr. Pablo Puente, the papal nuncio, said Gen. 
Awn and Lebanese Forces commander Jaja had 
agreed to a permanent cease-fire. Their forces 
continued to fight. Syrian troops moved into Hayy 
Madi and Hajjaj in Beirut's southern suburbs to 
separate Amal and Hizballah fighters. 

The SLA killed four Popular Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine fighters who attacked in retal- 
iation for the 20 May killings in Rishon LeZion. 
[5/277 NYT] 

May 30: The White House announced that as a 
goodwill jesture, it had passed along new informa- 


tion regarding the 1982 disappearance of the four 
Iranians. The US investigation concluded that the 
four were dead. [5/30 NYT] 

June 4: Voice of Lebanon reported that Gen. Awn 
had called for establishing ‘‘excellent and frater- 
nal” relations with Syria. [6/5 FBIS] 

June 5: Iranian president Hashemi-Rafsanjani said 
government and reliable sources in Beirut had 
informed Iran that the Iranian hostages there were 
still alive. He also said that ‘tan appropriate re- 
sponse was expected after the Lebanese uncondi- 
tionally set free the hostages—release of hostages 
in Kuwait and Israel.” [6/6 FBIS] 

President Hrawi and Prime Minister Salim al- 
Huss began a tour of Arab nations in pursuit of 
funds for reconstruction promised at the May 
Baghdad summit. Hrawi was also expected to ask 
for weapons and help in encouraging Iraq and the 
Palestine Liberation Organization to cease their 
support of Gen. Awn. [6/6 FT] 

George Saadah and Michel Sasin decided to 
withdraw their resignations and carry out their 
duties as members of the Hrawi cabinet. Sasin was 
the labor minister and Saadah was minister of 
telecommunications. [6/6, 6/8 FBIS] 

June 9: In west Beirut, Amal and Hizballah leaders 
held face-to-face talks arranged by Syria. [6/9 
NYT] 

June 11: The Lebanese pound reached an all-time 
low of 667 to the US dollar following the news that 
President Hrawi and Prime Minister Huss returned 
from their tour ‘‘empty-handed.” [6/12 FT] 

June 12: Lebanese Forces commander Jaja said the 
four Iranians kidnapped in 1982 were dead and that 
former Lebanese Forces commander Elie Hu- 
bayqah was responsible. [6/13 FBIS] 

June 13: Agence France-Presse reported that drug 
production in the Biqa Valley was in decline in part 
because of tight or closed borders and ports and 
intense fighting since early 1989. [6/13 FBIS] 

June 14: Amal and Hizballah leaders failed to reach 
a settlement of their conflict. [6/15 FBIS] 

June 15: In Rashidiyya, unidentified gunmen assas- 
sinated Ahmad Darraz, a high-ranking Fatah offi- 
cial. [6/18 NYT] 

June 16: President Hrawi was reported to have 
rejected a Vatican plan calling for the creation of a 
“national unity" government, including Gen. 
Awn, that would reevaluate the Ta'if agreement. 
Awn would be deputy prime minister and Leba- 
nese Forces commander Jaja minister without port- 
folio. [6/18 FBIS, 6/20 NYT] 

June 17: FRC dissidents and Fatah fighters routed 
FRC loyalists in Rashidiyya. Umar Hamid al-Ali, 
an FRC commander, was reported killed in the 
fighting. (6/18 FBIS] 

June 19: The previously unknown Followers of 
God said it had attacked SLA troops near Sidon. 
Rival Christian forces seriously breached their 26 
May truce. [6/20 NYT] 
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In Ayn Hilwa, rival FRC factions fought a short 
battle at the funeral of loyalists killed in Rashid- 
iyya. [6/24 NYT] 

June 21: Al-Nahar reported that a peace proposal 
submitted by France did not differ from the papal 
proposal with the exception that the Ta'if accords 
not be reevaluated. The plan called for recognition 
of President Hrawi's legitimacy, the formation of a 
national unity government that would include Gen. 
Awn and Lebanese Forces commander Jaja, unifi- 
cation of the army under Gen. Lahhud, and sup- 
port for the Ta‘if agreement as an approach to a 
solution. [6/22 FBIS] 

June 22: The Arab League committee on Lebanon 
announced the establishment of the International 
Fund for Assisting Lebanon and called on Arab 
states to fulfil their obligations made at the May 
Baghdad summit. [6/25 FBIS] 

June 23: At least two men died when an Israeli 
naval patrol sank their boat off the Lebanese coast. 
[6/24 WP] 

June 24: Israeli planes bombed Tyre. [6/25 WP] 

The Dawn Forces claimed responsibility for the 
aborted operation the preceding day off the coast. 
{6/25 FT] 

July 3: Al-Sharg al-Awsat reported that Syrian 
officials and the Lebanese Forces had opened a 
dialogue through a third party. [7/5 FBIS] 

July 5: It was reported that Imad Mughniyah, the 
man believed behind the kidnapping of most of the 
Western hostages, was reported to have moved 
back to Lebanon from Iran because of the pressure 
being applied there for the release of hostages so 
Iran could improve relations with the West. He 
opposed releasing them before the Shia prisoners 
in Kuwait and Lebanese and Palestinian prisoners 
were released by Israel and the SLA. [7/6 FT] 
July 6: Israeli planes attacked PFLP-GC bases in 
the Biga and north of Tripoli. [7/6 FBIS] 

July 7: IRNA reported that the next hostage to be 
released would probably be a European. The As- 
sociated Press reported that it would probably be 
Brian Keenan, an Irishman captured in April 1986. 
He was an English professor at the American 
University in Beirut. [7/8 NYT] 

July 8: Israeli jets bombed Hizballah bases in Iglim 
al-Tuffah. Hizballah retaliated by firing three mis- 
siles toward Israel. [7/9 WP, NYT] 

In an ai-Nida interview Gen. Awn said he would 
not join the Huss government. [7/9 FBIS] 

July 9: Israeli planes bombed Hizballah positions in 
Luwayzah and Melita. [7/10 WP] 

In an "intergovernmental reconciliation," Druze 
leader Walid Jumblatt met with Prime Minister 
Huss. [7/10 FBIS] 

July 11: Syria foreign minister Shara' said the 
Israeli air raids had ‘‘complicated the question of 
releasing a Western hostage." Fourteen people 
were reported to have died in the raids. The 
possible release was rumored to be an lranian 
expression of appreciation for Western assistance 
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to victims of the 21 June earthquake that devas- 
tated northern Iran. [7/12 NYT] 

The Council of Ministers approved a program for 
implementing the Ta‘if accords. [7/12 FBIS] 


Libya 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Cyprus, Sudan 


1990 
Apr. 18: United Nations officials announced that 
the United States had agreed to allow US experts 
to travel to Libya, despite a ban on US citizens 
working or traveling there, in an attempt to combat 
a fly threatening African livestock. [4/19 WP] 
Apr. 22: Col. Muammar Qadhafi called on Muslims 
to release any hostages they might hold, **such as 
the members of the Red Cross" who had carried 
out humanitarian acts. [4/23 FBIS] 
May 2: The Jamahiriyya Arab News Agency 
(JANA) announced that two West Germans were 
being interrogated for involvement in the alleged 
fire at the Rabta plant in March. (5/3 WP] 
May 3: The Washington Post reported that in 
March Libya's deputy foreign minister for Euro- 
pean affairs proposed to West European envoys 
that Libya destroy the plant at Rabta and build a 
new one to produce pharmaceuticals at a site under 
Western supervision if the West agreed to pay for 
it. Some Arab sources were reported as saying the 
Rabta plant had been dismantled earlier in 1990. 
The Washington Post also reported that US- 
Libyan contacts were underway. [5/3 WP] 
May 8: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Namibia. [5/10 FBIS] 
May 17: In Tripoli, Chadian and Libyan represen- 
tatives concluded their fourth round of talks on 
settling the issue of the Aouzou Strip. No progress 
was reported made. [5/21 FBIS] 
May 21: In Bir Hacheim, two Libyans, three Mau- 
ritanians, a Thai, and a West German died in an 
explosion while clearing World War II mines. [5/23 
NYTI 
June 6: US officials acknowledged that the Bush 
administration had lodged a complaint with China 
about an intelligence report stating that China was 
selling raw materials to Libya for making chemical 
weapons. [6/7 WP] 
June 12: Tripoli radio reported that Col. Qadhafi 
had decreed the formation of the People's Guard. 
[6/12 FBIS] 
June 17: Jordan reopened its embassy in Tripoli. 
Hisham al-Muhaysin was appointed ambassador. 
[6/21 FBIS] 
June 27: Based on reconnaissance photographs, 
the US government was reported to believe that 
Libya was building a high-technology facility in 
Sebha that some suspected of being a poison gas 
factory. [6/28 WP] 


July 14: Der Spiegel alleged that a US Central 
Intelligence Agency operative had infiltrated the 
group responsible for the 1986 La Belle disco- 
theque bombing and that the United States had 
warning that Libya was allegedly planning an at- 
tack. [7/15 WP] 


Morocco 
See also, Regional Affairs, Sudan 


1990 

May 2: The dirham was devalued by 9.25 percent. 
[5/4 FBIS] 

May 8: Outside the Court of Appeals in Rabat, 
police confronted some 2,000 Islamists holding a 
sit-in while awaiting the trial of six leaders of the 
banned Adl wa Lihsane Movement. [5/9 FBIS, FT] 
May 9: King Hassan II announced the establish- 
ment of the Human Rights Consultative Council. 
[5/10 FT, FBIS] 

May 14: In parliament, the opposition tabled a 
censure motion against government policy. [5/15, 
5/17 FBIS] 


Oman 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1990 

June 17: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Bulgaria. [6/19 FBIS] 

June 19: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Hungary. [6/22 FBIS] 


Pakistan 


See also, Afghanistan, Saudi Arabia 


1990 


Apr. 16: Nawaz Sharif, leader of the opposition 
Islamic Democratic Alliance and chief minister of 
Punjab, escaped possible assassination when 
guards overpowered an intruder in his home. [4/17 
FBIS] 

Apr. 17: Three people died in a bomb blast at a 
Parachinar bus station. The preceding day two 
small blasts occurred in Islamabad and Rawalpindi. 
[4/20 FBIS] 

FBIS cited an Agence France-Presse (AFP) re- 
port that opposition leader Altaf Hussain of the 
Muhajir Qaumi Movement (MQM) had ended a 
149-hour hunger strike on 14 April when Fakruddin 
Ibrahim, the governor of Sindh Province, agreed to 
meet Hussain’s demands regarding ethnic and po- 
litical violence in Sind. [4/17 FBIS] 

Apr. 21: The Washington Post reported that Mur- 
taza Hussain Bukhari, a London-based business- 
man, had implicated Asif Ali Zadari, Prime Minis- 


ter Benazir Bhutto's husband, in a plot in which 
four businessmen kidnapped Bukhari and forced 
him to withdraw $880,000 and turn it over to them. 
Bukhari said that in a meeting with Zardari, the 
prime minister's husband had vouched for the 
influence and reputations of at least one of the men 
who allegedly held him captive. [4/21 WP] 

Apr. 25: The Financial Times reported that Aus- 
tralia was to sell 50 mothballed Mirage jets to 
Pakistan for $27 million. [4/25 FT] 

Apr. 26: Pakistani foreign minister Sahabzada 
Yaqub Khan met with Indian foreign minister Inder 
Kumar Gujral in New York and reached agreement 
on reducing tensions over the situation in Kashmir. 
[4/26 FBIS] 

In Peshawar, some 5,000 Afghan refugees ran- 
sacked the offices of Shelter Now International, a 
relief organization assisting war-displaced widows. 
The mob, which also attacked and destroyed other 
property belonging to the organization, accused the 
center of teaching women ‘‘immoral’’ behavior. 
[5/1 FBIS] 

Apr. 30: The government was reported to have 
increased its defense budget by 11.6 percent. [5/1 


FT] 

May 1: Jomhuri-ye Eslami (Tehran) reported that 
east of Peshawar, at least 24 people died in fighting 
between rebels and supporters of Hizb-i Islami and 
Jamiat-i Islami. The fighting was said to have begun 
27 April and lasted for two days. [5/23 FBIS] 
May 3: Indian foreign minister Gujral said India 
would enter into talks with Pakistan regarding 
Kashmir if there were no preconditíons. [5/4 FBIS] 

In Kashmir, authorities outlawed the Daughters 
of Faith organization for allegedly being a wing of 
the Jammu and Kashmir Liberation Front. [5/8 
FBIS] 

May 6: At least 20 people were reported killed 
when a bomb exploded on a train near Lahore. 

The army denied an Indian press report that two 
Pakistani soldiers had been shot and killed along 
the border with India on 5 May. Indian troops did, 
however, kill Zamin Shah, a farmer from Bala, on 
4 May while he worked his fields. [5/8 FBIS] 

May 10: The government of Baluchistan Province 
closed the offices of the Pakistan-based Afghan 
rebel groups. The rebels’ ‘‘interim government” 
was, however, allowed to continue operations. 
[5/11 FBIS] 

May 14: AFP cited an Indian press report that five 
Pakistani soldiers were killed in an exchange of fire 
with Indian troops at Poonch. Indian officials de- 
nied the deaths but admitted that there had been 
exchanges along the border. 

In Karachi, the business community staged a 
one-day strike to protest lawlessness in Sindh 
Province. [5/15 FBIS] 

May 15: Prime Minister Bhutto began an eight- 
nation Middle Eastern tour with a stop in Iran. The 
other nations on the agenda were Turkey, Syria, 
Jordan, the Yemen Arab Republic, Egypt, Libya, 
and Tunisia. The Financial Times reported that she 
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was in search of financial and military support in 
case of heightened hostilities with India over Kash- 
mir. [5/16 FT] 

May 16: In Hyderabad, seven people died in indis- 
criminate shooting and armed clashes. Ten people 
were reported to have died in violence since 14 
May. [5/16 FBIS] 

May 18: In Lahore, a bomb explosion in Bhati Gate 
killed at least seven people. [5/21 FBIS] 

May 20: Robert Gates, a US special envoy, held 
talks with Pakistani leaders on defusing tensions in 
Kashmir. [5/21 NYT] 

May 21: Forty people were reported to have died in 
seven days of violence in Hyderabad. [5/21 FBIS] 

Four people died in violence surrounding legis- 
lative elections in Jammu and Kashmir. [5/23 
FBIS] 

May 22: Information Minister Malik Ahmad Awan 
accused India of direct involvement in the 21 May 
assassination of Muhammad Farooq, Indian Kash- 
mir's senior Muslim cleric. Western journalists 
were reported as having seen men from Kashmir 
training with rebels in Afghanistan. Indian officials 
were reported to have charged that Kashmiri rebels 
had been using arms supplied by the Afghan guer- 
rillas. [5/23 NYT] 

May 24: Prime Minister Bhutto charged that there 
was a “‘real possibility" that India was using the 
Kashmir dispute as a pretext to attack Pakistan. 
(5/25 FBIS] 

Bhutto also said independence for Kashmir 
would be ‘‘extremely dangerous'' for the subcon- 
tinent and that Pakistan had the support of Arab 
and Muslim nations if attacked by India. [5/25 FT] 
May 25: Government officials said Prime Minister 
Bhutto had established a commission to investigate 
charges of corruption in her government after the 
Combined Opposition Parties accused her govern- 
ment of being corrupt. [5/25 FBIS] 

May 26: In Hyderabad, at least 12 people died 
when residents clashed with police and paramili- 
tary rangers reportedly after the rangers and police 
cordoned off Pucca Qila and began house-to-house 
searches for illegal weapons. An MQM office was 
also raided. Some 70 people were said to have died 
in violence since 14 May. [5/29 FBIS] 

May 27: More than 80 people were reported killed 
in Hyderabad when police fired on people violating 
a curfew to protest the presence of security forces 
in Sindh. [5/30 FT] 

The army moved into Hyderabad in an effort to 
quell the violence there. [5/29 FBIS] 

May 28: At least 152 people were reported to have 
died in ethnic violence in Sindh in the preceding 
three days. President Ghulam Ishaq Khan strongly 
criticized the police for indiscriminate firing and for 
ill-planned operations. Among those killed were 
Mohsin Siddiqi, a member of parliament, who was 
shot while driving through a riot-torn area. [5/29 
NYT, WP] 

May 29: Prime Minister Bhutto traveled to Karachi 
for emergency meetings with local officials. She 
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was reported under pressure from the opposition to 
ask President Ishaq Khan to dismiss Chief Minister 
Aftab Shahban Mirani's government and impose 
direct rule from Islamabad. [5/30 FT] 

The Supreme Court of Jammu and Kashmir 
rejected appeals from Prime Minister Sardar Si- 
kander Hayat Khan and unseated him from his 
Jammu constituency. The court ruled that the chief 
election commissioner and returning officer had 
illegally accepted his nomination papers. [5/31 
FBIS] 

May 31: Unidentified gunmen killed at least 30 
people when they fired at a bus in Karachi. The 
death toll since 15 May was put at more than 300. 
Prime Minister Bhutto was reported to have post- 
poned trips to Qatar, Iraq, Kuwait, and Bahrain 
where she had hoped to gain support in Pakistan's 
dispute with India. [6/1 WP] 

June 2: In Larkana, two journalists were killed 
after filing their stories on the Muhajir-Sindh vio- 
lence: Ahmad Khan Kamel of Pakistan Press In- 
ternational and Muthair Naqpit of Nawa-i Waqt. 
[6/3 WP] 

June 4: The Foreign Ministry announced that the 
Indian government had submitted proposals for 
"confidence-building'" measures between the two 
nations. [6/5 FBIS] 

June 5: In response to India’s proposals to ease 
tensions, the Pakistani government proposed meet- 
ings between high-level foreign ministry officials. 
[6/8 FBIS, 6/9 NYT] 

In Kashmir, the People’s Party and its allies 
were reported to have won 22 of 38 seats in the 
assembly. [6/6 FBIS] 

June 7: Portions of the Indian proposals for confi- 
dence-building were revealed. They did not contain 
a reference to Kasbmir but said the 1972 Simla 
agreement should be the basis of relations. The 
proposals called for closing training camps to mil- 
itants and stopping their arms supplies, joint border 
patrols, and the sharing of intelligence information. 
[6/8 FT] 

June 11: In Peshawar, unidentified gunmen assas- 
sinated Nasirullah Shariatyar, a commander and 
associate of Gulbuddin Hikmatyar. He was said to 
be the ''fifth important Afghan” killed in Peshawar 
in June. [6/14 FBIS] 

June 12: The Jamiat-i Ulama-i Islam quit the Bal- 
uchistan coalition government because of the gov- 
ernment's alleged failure to implement agreements. 
[6/15 FBIS] 

June 18: India and Pakistan agreed to hold talks on 
a senior level in July. [6/19 FT] 

June 19: AFP reported that Ali Zardari, the prime 
minister's husband, had sued 19 opposition leaders 
and 10 newspaper editors for defamation and slan- 
der. They accused him of “‘illicit’’ financial deals 
and ''extracting various favours.” [6/21 FBIS] 
June 22: In Quetta, gunmen assassinated Bal- 
uchistan minister without portfolio Eid Muhammad 
Murtazai. [6/26 FBIS] 


June 23: Government authorities escorted Ejaz 
ul-Haq from Hyderabad after he allegedly an- 
nounced his intentions to launch an anti-govern- 
ment movement at an illegal gathering during 
which he accused the Bhutto government of con- 
spiring against Muhajirs. He is the son of former 
president Muhammad Zia ul-Haq. [6/26 FBIS] 
June 25: Abdul Sattar was named ambassador to 
India. [6/26 FT] 
June 29: Sardar Abul Qayyum Khan, Kashmir's 
incumbent president, refused to administer the 
oath of office to newly elected prime minister Raja 
Mumtaz Hussain Rathod. Qayyum Khan charged 
the Bhutto government of organizing the ‘‘over- 
throw’’ of his party's government and accused 
Rathod of involvement in the murders of eight 
people during elections. [7/2 FBIS] A 
According to Delhi radio, Muhajirs and Sindhis 
held anti-government demonstrations in Sindh. [7/5 
FBIS] 
July 3: Mansoor Khan, a 27-year-old journalist, 
died from acid burns inflicted on him by unknown 
assailants on 27 June. [7/4 WP] 
July 6: Rais Ahmed, a leader in the People's 
Students Federation (PSF), was shot and killed in 
an 'encounter with police" in Lahore. PSF is 
affiliated with the Pakistan People's Party. [7/10 
FBIS] 
July 8: Pakistan called for implementing a South 
Asian nuclear nonproliferation pact. [7/9 FBIS] 
Opposition leader Nawaz Sharif sided with Gen. 
Mirza Aslam Baig against Prime Minister Bhutto in 
demanding that the army be given more power in 
Sindh. [7/11 FBIS] 
July 10: Prime Minister Bhutto embarked on a 
five-nation tour of the Middle East and North 
Africa. [7/10 FBIS] 
July 11: In Peshawar, gunmen killed commander 
Sayyid Jaafar of Jamiat-i Islami. [7/13 FBIS] 
July 15: Six bombs in Hyderabad killed 33 people 
and an explosion on a train killed 10. Sindhi nation- 
alists were suspected of the attack. [7/16 NYT] 


Qatar 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Pakistan 


1990 


May 13: Electricity and Water Resources Minister 
Mubarak Ali al-Khatir was appointed to replace 
Abdallah Bin Khalifah al-Atiyah as foreign minis- 
ter. Hamad Bin Jasim Bin Jabbur al-Thani, minis- 
ter of agriculture and municipal affairs, was 
charged with Khatir's former duties. [5/17 FBIS] 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Iran, Turkey 


1990 

Apr. 16: Pakistani prime minister Benazir Bhutto 
began a three-day visit to the kingdom. [4/17 FT] 
June 6: The Pentagon announced the Bush admin- 
istration's intention to sell light armored vehicles, 
TOW missiles, and modernization packages for 
AWACS to Saudi Arabia. The deal was worth $4 
billion. [6/8 NYT] 

June 29: The Financial Times reported that a $1.72 
billion Saudi order for Toronado aircraft was being 
jeopardized by the cancellation of orders by sev- 
eral countries, the virtual completion of orders for 
European countries, and problems with the timing 
of payments. [6/29 FT] 

July 2: In Mecca an estimated 1,400 pilgrims died 
from suffocation and from being trampled in an 
overcrowded pedestrian tunnel. A group report- 
edly stopped in the middle of the tunnel while 
others pressed to get in. [7/3 NYT] 

July 3: Interior Minister Prince Nayif said the 2 
July stampede began when pilgrims were shocked 
by seven people falling from a pedestrian bridge 
leading to the tunnel. Other officials were quoted as 
saying the stampede was triggered when the air- 
conditioning system in the tunnel failed. The of- 
ficial death toll was 1,426. [7/4 NYT] 

July 11: Prince Bandar, Saudi Arabia's ambassador 
to the United States, met with Chinese premier Li 
Peng in Beijing. Saudi Arabia has diplomatic rela- 
tions with Taiwan. [7/12 FT] 


South Yemen 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1990 

Apr. 30: Diplomatic relations were established with 
the United States. [5/1 FT] 

May 20: The Presidium of the Supreme People's 
Council decided to politically ‘rehabilitate’ ''all 
the militants who died as victims of internal inci- 
dents and conflicts." [5/24 FBIS] 

May 22: In Aden, Yemen Arab Republic president 
Salih proclaimed the unity of the People's Demo- 
cratic Republic of Yemen and the YAR. Salih 
became the president of the Republic of Yemen 
and Sanaa the capital. PDRY leader Ali al-Bayd, 
secretary general of the Yemen Socialist Party, 
became vice president. The parliament elected Abd 
al-Karim al-Arshi and Abd al-Aziz Abdulghani to 
join in a five-member ruling council. Former PDRY 
president Haydar Abu Bakr al-Attas was named 
prime minister. [5/23 WP, NYT] 
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Sudan 
1990 


Apr. 17: An airline pilot was hanged for violating 
foreign currency laws. [5/24 WP] 

Apr. 22-23: The government foiled an alleged coup 
attempt led by Husayn al-Kadru, a retired major 
general, and Muhammad Uthman Karrar, a retired 
air force brigadier. [4/24 NYT, WP] 

Apr. 24: After a summary court martial for at- 
tempting to overthrow the government, 28 officers 
were executed. Among the dead were Maj. Gen. 
Kadru and Brig. Karrar. Air Force Col. Hasan 
Abdallah Ata was acquitted. [4/25 FBIS] 

Apr. 26: The New York Times reported Africa 
Watch, a human rights group, as stating that it did 
not believe there had been an attempted coup on 23 
April but rather that government opponents had 
been rounded up. The group said two of the officers 
killed—Uthman Idris al-Balulah and Muhammad 
al-Qasim—had been arrested three days before the 
coup and that a third—Khalid al-Zayn Ali—had 
been arrested on 22 April six hours before the 
coup. Also, the three were allegedly shot 23 April 
and not on 24 April as the government reported and 
they were never investigated or court martialed. 

It was rumored that Ali Fadl, a doctor impris- 

oned in **unofficial secret detention” in March had 
died on 21 April from torture in detention. He had 
been involved in strikes against the government by 
the doctor's union in late 1989. [4/26 NYT, FBIS 
and 4/27 NYT, FBIS] 
Apr. 28: Agence France-Presse (AFP) reported 
that six more officers had been executed in connec- 
tion with the failed coup of 22-23 April. Also, 
according to al-Sharg al-Awsat (London), civilians 
were being tried in military courts for alleged 
involvement in a plot. 

Radio Monte Carlo reported that a number of 
officers had sent a memorandum to the deputy 
chief of staff criticizing the way the executed 
officers accused of involvement in the coup had 
been tried. They protested that junior officers had 
issued the death sentences, a violation of military 
regulations, and the defendants had no legal guar- 
antees which indicated a ‘‘deliberate liquidation’ 
rather than a fair trial. Also, the officers contended 
that the armed forces had become a captive of the 
Islamic Front. (4/30 FBIS] 

Apr. 29: Information Minister Muhammad Khaw- . 
jali Salihin denied reports that six more officers had 
been executed and that civilians had been arrested 
in connection with the April coup attempt. [4/30 
FBIS] 

Apr. 30: The Middle East News Agency (MENA) 
reported denials by Information Minister Salihin 
that a group of officers had submitted a memoran- 
dum of protest to the government. [5/2 FBIS] 
May 3: Lt. Gen. Umar Hassan al-Bashir issued a 
decree amending the Cooperatives Law which in- 
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cluded the dissolution of the National Cooperatives 
Union board of directors. [5/7 FBIS] 

May 5: Lt. Gen. Bashir decreed the release of two 
doctors arrested and sentenced in November for 
participating in the doctors strike: Ma'mum Mu- 
hammad Husayn and Sayyid Muhammad Abdul- 
lah. (5/7 FBIS] 

May 6: The government decreed the formation of 
the General Security Organization. [5/8 FBIS] 
May 10: The Sudan People's Liberation Army 
(SPLA) captured Melut in the Upper Nile region. 
[5/14 FBIS] 

May 13: The government said some 10,000 new 
Chadian refugees had entered the country follow- 
ing renewed fighting in Chad. [5/14 FT] 

May 15: According to the Sudan News Agency 
(SUNA), Lt. Gen. Bashir described the multiparty 
system as ''unsuitable" for Sudan. [5/17 FBIS] 
May 16: Lt. Gen. Bashir decreed the creation of 
four special courts in Darfur to handle corruption 
cases and prosecutions presented by the Revolu- 
tionary Command Council for National Salvation 
(RCC) and chief justice. [5/18 FBIS] 

Paris international radio reported that the gov- 
ernment had accused the Chadian army of killing 
18 people, burning 12 villages in Darfur, looting 
and cutting the main road to Libya in order to 
intercept Libyan trucks transporting goods. [5/17 
FBIS] 

May 17: SPLA Radio reported that the government 
had arrested 10 Umma Party members. [5/18 FBIS] 
May 19: According to AFP, a committee began 
work on recommendations for ‘‘establishing a new 
political organization" of Sudan. [5/21 FBIS} 
May 20: A government official claimed that SPLA 
fighters had withdrawn from Yei. [5/21 FBIS] 
May 21: The military courts issued sentences 
against 24 officers allegedly involved in the March 
coup attempt. [5/22 FBIS] 

June 4: Lt. Gen. Bashir appointed Abd al-Rahim 
Muhammad Husayn secretary general of the RCC. 
[6/13 FBIS] 

SPLA radio reported that the government had 
formed a new security organ called al-Amm al- 
Amm composed of 11 officers loyal to the National 
Islamic Front. [6/6 FBIS] 

June 5: In al-Ingadh al-Watani, Muhammad Amin 
al-Khalifah Yunus of the RCC said the government 
had rejected a US proposal for foreign troops to 
separate government and rebel forces. [6/6 FBIS] 
June 11: Al-Tadamun (London) reported that 18 
officers loyal to former president Jaafar al-Numayri 
had been arrested for plotting a coup. [6/13 FBIS] 
June 18: Abdallah Mahjub, Sudan’s ambassador to 
Morocco, resigned after criticizing the Bashir gov- 
ernment’s alleged policy of appointing Islamists as 
diplomats and of having received Polisario officials 
in 1989. [6/22 FBIS] 

June 25: SUNA reported that some former military 
and political leaders arrested after the March coup 
attempt had been released. [6/28 FBIS] 


June 27: Amnesty International accused the gov- 
ernment of using torture as well as detaining polit- 
ical opponents and executing them. The organiza- 
tion said it had details of more than 200 people held 
without trial. [6/28 FT] 

June 30: Close to a million people mobilized by the 
government marched through Khartoum demand- 
ing the implementation of Islamic law. [7/6 FBIS] 

July 13: The New York Times reported that the 
government had been forcing tens of thousands of 
southern refugees who fled to Khartoum to return 
home. About 600,000 were estimated to have re- 
turned to Bahr al-Ghazal since January 1990. Relief 
workers speculated that the action reduced unpop- 
ular sentiments toward the government in Khar- 
toum while also disrupting areas in which the 
SPLA operates. [7/13 NYT] 


Syria 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Cyprus, Jordan, Lebanon, Pakistan 


1990 

Apr. 27: President Hafiz al-Asad arrived in Mos- 
cow on an official visit. [4/29 NYT] 

May 1: In Damascus, Alexandre Zotov, the Soviet 
ambassador to Syria, said Moscow had not down- 
graded its commitment to Syrian defense despite 
his country's policy to ‘‘reduce military confronta- 
tion everywhere.” Zotov suggested that perhaps it 
was time to resurrect the idea of an international 
conference to devise a comprehensive Middle East 
peace. [5/2 WP] 

May 22: Syrians began voting for People's Assem- 
bly representatives. [5/22 FBIS] 

May 27: The government announced the People's 
Assembly election results. Members of the Pro- 
gressive National Front took 166 seats while inde- 
pendents took 84. [5/29 FBIS] 

June 10: The Washington Post reported that in 
Damascus in May, Abu Nidal loyalists assassi- 
nated Abed Shaban, a dissident Fatah-Revolution- 
ary Council officer. [6/10 WP] 

June 12: The newly elected People's Assembly 
held its first meeting. [6/12 FBIS] 


Tunisia 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 
1990 


Apr. 18: Former planning minister Ahmad Ben 
Salah returned to Tunisia after an 18-year exile. 
Salah's unrecognized party, the Movement of Pop- 
ular Unity, formed a front with the Movement of 
Social Democrats and the Tunisian Communist 
Party. [4/20 FBIS] 


Apr. 22: At a banquet for religious leaders, Prime 
Minister Hamed Karoui warned of the dangers of 
mixing religion and politics. [4/25 FBIS] 

May 3: The House of Representatives passed a 
draft basic law for introducing proportional repre- 
sentation into municipal elections. [5/4 FBIS] 
June 10: In municipal elections, the Constitutional 
Democratic Rally won 3,734 of 3,768 seats. Voter 
turn out was 80 percent. The opposition boycotted 
the elections. [6/17 NYT] 

June 16: The government seized the ninth issue of 
al-Fajr, the weekly of al-Nahda, which carried an 
article titled, ‘People of the State or State of the 
People.” [6/20 FBIS] 


Turkey 
1990 


Apr. 17: The General Assembly rejected a motion 
by the True Path and Social Democratic Populist 
Party (SDPP) to hold a general debate on violence 
in the southeastern region. [4/19 FBIS] 
Apr. 19: The government asked West Germany to 
recall eight diplomats from Ankara. The move was 
thought to be in retaliation for the expulsion of 15 
Turkish diplomats from West Germany who were 
suspected of collecting information on Turks and 
Kurds. [4/20 FT] 
Apr. 20: Ekin Dikmen, an SSDP deputy, resigned 
from the party. [4/24 FBIS] 
Apr. 22: Hurriyet reported the formation of the 
Resurrection Party headed by poet Sezai Karakov. 
[4/25 FBIS] 
Apr. 23: Turkey announced that a United Nations- 
sponsored project to settle Iraqi Kurdish refugees 
in Yozgat would be halted because of Yozgat 
residences’ opposition. [5/3 FT] 
Apr. 30: Prime Minister Yildirim Akbulut said 
articles 141, 142, and 163 of the penal code would 
be amended but not abolished. They would be 
revised to ban only ‘‘forceful acts to bring a Com- 
munist or fundamentalist order” to the country. 
The manifesto for the Democratic Centrist Party 
was issued. The official establishment of the party 
was to be announced in May by its founder, 
Bedrettin Dalan, a former mayor of Istanbul. [5/1 
FBIS] 
May 1: In Istanbul, police wounded at least two 
people during banned May Day celebrations, and 
some 2,500 people were reported arrested. [5/2 FT, 
FBIS] 
May 4: The government released communist lead- 
ers Haydar Kutlu and Nihat Sargin who had been 
in prison for more than two years while awaiting 
trial. [5/5 FT] 
May 8: In the southeast, the Regional Governor- 
ship of Emergency restricted strikes and lock-outs 
and banned boycotts, worker slow-downs and oc- 
cupations. [5/9 FBIS] 
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May 9: The Council of Ministers signed a decree 
giving Hayri Kozakcioglu, the governor of Anato- 
lia, the authority to deport or remove from office 
government and military personnel. [5/15 FBIS] 
"Separatists" ambushed the  Elazig-Tatvan 
freight train and killed three officials. Another train 
was also attacked but no deaths were reported. 
Also, separatists killed six village guards in Boga- 
zoren in Beytussebap, Hakkari district. [5/11 
FBIS] 
May 12: Milliyet reported that approximately 4,000 
people had been arrested during the first four 
months of 1990 for ‘‘political crimes,” illegal dem- 
onstrations, "student incidents," robbery, and 
bombings. [5/22 FBIS] 
May 16: The Grand National Assembly adopted a 
bill making Batman and Sirnak into provinces. 
[5/18 FBIS] 
May 17: The Democratic Centrist Party was re- 
ported established. [5/18 FBIS] 
May 18: Ten communist party officials were re- 
leased from prison. [5/21 FBIS] 
May 21: A bomb exploded in El Al's Istanbul 
office. [5/22 FBIS] 
May 24: At least 500 prisoners in five prisons went 
on a hunger strike in support of 10 hunger-striking 
prisoners protesting limits on expression and orga- 
nization. Eight of the original ten were journalists 
and most of the strikers were political prisoners. 
[5/25 FBIS] 
May 26: Tercuman reported that some 20 people 
had been killed in a Kurdish Worker's Party (PKK) 
rebellion against Abdullah Ocalan. Hasan Bindal, 
leader of the opposition faction, was said to be 
among the dead. The rebellion allegedly took place 
at the PKK's al-Biqa Mahsun Korkmaz Academy. 
[5/31 FBIS] 
May 28: Four Dev-Sol members and one Turkish 
Workers-Peasant Liberation Party member es- 
caped from the high-security prison in Bayram- 
pasa. In Diyarbakir authorities detained some 200 
people who clashed with police in demonstrations 
in solidarity with prisoners protesting prison con- 
ditions in the Aydin jail. [5/29 FT] 
June 1: The Washington Post reported that accord- 
ing to diplomats, politicians, and analysts, Kurdish 
rebels were gaining grass-roots support. Some 140 
people were thought to have died in two months of 
violence in the insurgency. [6/1 WP] 
June 4: Local by-election results were announced. 
The Motherland Party took 30 of 51 centers and 43 
percent of the vote, the SDPP took 11 centers, the 
True Path Party took 5, the Prosperity Party won 4, 
and the Nationalist Labor Party garnered 1. [6/4 
FBIS] 
The United Communist Party applied for legal- 
ization. [6/5 FT] 
June 7: The People's Labor Party was reported 
established. [6/7 FBIS] 
June 8: In Araban, unidentified persons assassi- 
nated Fevzi Ozkan, a mukhtar, and Ahmet Kavil- 
lioglu, an imam. [6/13 FBIS] 
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June 10: Twenty-six people died when Kurdish 
guerrillas raided Cevrimli. [6/13 FBIS] 

June 11: In Sivas, some 2,500 people protested the 
"pressure against the use of the [Islamic] head- 
dress.” [6/15 FBIS] 

June 12: Ret. Col. Durmus Aksen, who worked as 
a judicial consultant in military trials, was assassi- 
nated. Unidentified callers to newspapers said the 
Revolutionary Left was responsible. [6/13 FBIS] 

The government banned overland travel to 

Mecca in an effort to stay within the quota of 
Turkish pilgrims set by Saudi Arabia. The Reli- 
gious Affairs Department enlisted and received 
money from 120,000 would-be pilgrims despite a 
quota of 55,000. [6/25 FBIS] 
June 13: In Istanbul, gunmen assassinated Muhsin 
Bodur, a former police officer employed by the 
political bureau of the Istanbul Security Director- 
ate. [6/13 FBIS] 

Gunaydin reported that 24 people had been ar- 
rested in and around Sakarya for propagating the 
views of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. [6/19 
FBIS] 

Anatolia reported that the Turkish Workers- 
Peasant Liberation Army had claimed responsibil- 
ity for the murder of Muhsin Bodur. [6/14 FBIS] 
June 14: In Ankara, the chief prosecutor’s office 
announced that it had petitioned the Constitutional 
Court to close the Turkish United Communist 
Party. [6/15 FBIS] 

June 19: The government said it would return an 
Antonov-2 plane to the Soviet Union that Valeriy 
Yurevich flew into Turkey on 18 June. Yurevich 
asked for asylum. [6/19 FBIS] 

June 20: An Amnesty International report urged 
Turkey not to force Iraqi Kurds to return home 
under Iraq's amnesty plan because hundreds of the 
returning refugees appeared to have been tortured. 
{6/21 FT] 

Religious Affairs Director Said Yazicioglu re- 
signed. [6/22 FBIS] 

June 26: The Washington Post reported that more 
Iraqi Kurds had left Turkish camps for Iran than 
had left them for Iraq. [6/26 WP] 

June 29: Following a hearing in the trial of Camal 
Sincar, the alleged murderer of newsman Sami 
Basaran, unidentified gunmen killed one person in 
front of Istanbul's main courthouse. [7/2 FBIS] 
July 1: Authorities detained three diplomats from 
Denmark, Norway, and Finland while they were 
meeting in Siirt with Zubeyir Aydar, the president 
ofthe human rights association. They were held for 
about two hours and informed that they had failed 
to obtain permission to visit the area. [7/3 FBIS] 

The PKK denied reports of a rebellion in its 
al-Biqa camp. [7/5 FBIS] 


UAE 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


Yemen 

See also, Regional Affairs, Pakistan, South 
Yemen 

1990 


Apr. 18: FBIS cited a 15 April Agence France- 
Presse report in which Shaykh Abd al-Hamid Za- 
ydani called on Yemenis to boycott the draft ref- 
erendum on unification because it referred to the 
sharia as a ‘‘main’’ source of legislation rather than 
the “only” source. Zaydani reportedly called for 
Jihad against ‘‘the tiny group of pagans within the 
Communist Party of South Yemen. ... " [4/18 
FBIS] 
May 1: A rebellion by the Sa'dah tribe was re- 
ported to have erupted northwest of Sanaa. “A 
responsible source" told the Yemeni News Agency 
that no such event had taken place. [5/2 FBIS] 
May 24: The Council of Ministers of the Republic 
of Yemen was announced: 

Haydar Abu Bakr al-Attas, Prime Minister 

Abd al-Karim al-Iryani, Foreign Affairs 

Haytham Qasim Tahir, Defense 

Salih Nasr al-Siyayli, Expatriate Affairs 

Abd al-Rahman Dhiban, Labor and Vocational 
Training 

Ahmad Salim al-Qadi, Higher Education and 
Scientific Research 

Muhammad Sa‘id al-Attar, Industry 

Salih Abu Bakr Bin Husaynun, Petroleum and 
Mineral Resources 

Fad! Muhsin Abdallah, Supply and Trade 

Muhammad Sa‘id Abdallah, Local Administra- 
tion 

Abd al-Wahhab Mahmud Abd al-Hamid, Elec- 
tricity and Water 

Muhammad al-Khadim al-Wajih, Civil Service 
and Administrative Reform 

Faraj Bin Ghanim, Planning and Development 

Ahmad Bin Muhammad al-Anisi, Telecommuni- 
cations 

Ismail Ahmad al-Wazir, Legal Affairs 

Muhsin Muhammad al-Ulufi, Awqaf and Guid- 
ance 

Ahmad Muhammad Luqman, Securities and So- 
cial Affairs 

Hassan Ahmad al-Lawzi, Culture 

Muhammad Ahmad al-Kabab, Youth and Sports 

Muhammad Abdallah al-Ja‘ifi, Education 

Abd al-Wasi' Sallam, Justice 

Ghalib Mutahhar al-Qimsh, Interior and Security 

Muhammad Ahmad Jurhum, Information 

Salih Abdallah Muthanna, Transportation 

Salim Muhammad Jubran, Fisheries 

Abd al-Qawi Muthanna Hadi, Housing and Ur- 
ban Planning 
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Alawi Salih al-Salami, Finance Abdallah Husayn al-Kurshumi, Construction 

Muhammad Ali Mugbil, Public Health [5/25 FBIS] 

Sadiq Amin Abu Ras, Agriculture and Water June 16: The Republic of Yemen issued its first 
Resources policy statement. [6/22 FBIS] 


Mahmud Abdallah al-Arasi, Tourism 
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only does it give the views of the leaders of Islamic resurgence in various modern 
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Book Reviews 


A MISSION OF PEACE: 
DENG'S CRY OF THE OWL 


Review by Richard Lobban 


Cry of the Owl, by Francis Mading Deng. New York: Lilian Barber Press, 1989. 357 pages. 
$18.95. 


Some may mistake this book for Francis Deng's sequel to his Seed of Redemption, already 
reviewed in this journal.! True, this book builds on earlier themes and the setting has its 
similarities. This book is also destined to take a place of significance in Sudanese literature. 
Even with the thematic convergences, the issues at hand are so vital to the understanding of 
Sudanese culture and politics that they require deeper analysis. If anything, Seed of 
Redemption can be considered as the historical foundation of Cry of the Owl, which thrusts 
the dilemmas and contradictions of northern-southern human relations into the vortex of 
contemporary Sudanese personal and political struggles. 

Deng has written a book of tremendous range. It is an ethnographic novel, a political and 
historical novel, a moral polemic and prophecy, a love story, and a high-drama mystery. This 
work offers serious competition to the other famed novelists of the Nile, Naguib Mahfouz and 
Tayib Salah. One day, when the blinders of literary ethnocentrism are lifted further, the wider 
world will see the gift of Deng's notable talent. If one can be stirred by events of the classic Greek 
tragedies of antiquity, there is no reason to be Jess moved by the quests for kin, identity, and the 
mission for peace that are placed so heavily on the shoulders of Elias Bol Malek Woke. 

One must wait to discover the complicated and suspenseful ending of this important book, 
but the plot may be sketched as the growth and socialization of a Dinka boy, Elias Bol, at the 
close of the colonial era. It is rich in ethnographic detail that explains the structure and 
function of Dinka culture, such as the cattle camps that are at the center of the universe, and 
the Dinkas' profound commitment to ancestors and matters of the spiritual life. From the 
beginning this Dinka family is placed in historical and regional context. They find upward 
mobility through Christian mission education and syncretism of Dinka and Christian beliefs. 
Sadly, the novel finds the history of slavery ripping apart Sudan and the lives of Achwil, 


1. Middle East Journal vol. 41, no. 3 (Summer 1987), pp. 466-7. 


Richard Lobban is professor of anthropology and director, program of African and Afro-American 
studies, Rhode Island College; and is past president of the Sudan Studies Association. 
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Madit, and Aluel, while it probes the logic and dynamism of this practice. The story concludes 
with a discovery of Elias Bol's complicated and contradictory self in relation to significant 
others, both friend and foe. This life history can be read as the national history of Sudan 
between the frontiers of religion and culture. 

One difficulty the reader may confront, beyond the complexities of Sudanese history and 
ethnography, is that the cast of characters includes numerous Dinka names that are not 
familiar in structure or gender. To keep all the characters distinct, it may be handy to resort 
to standard anthropological kinship notations, especially as several have nicknames and 
family names, and at least two have additional Muslim names as a result of conversion. An 
anthropological awareness might also help in appreciating Dinka *'ghost marriage,” the Arab 
preference to marry the father's brother's daughter, polygyny, and a theoretical understanding 
of the differences between race, language, and culture. There is a rich exploration of the ethnic 
-content of being an Arab and Muslim by culture rather than conviction. 

The novel touches upon some of Deng's semi-autobiographical reference points, but 
plunges into the symbolism of the complex search for Sudanese national identity and lost 
roots, as well as the search for suitable partners in national and personal ‘‘marriage.’’ In other 
places, Deng barely conceals the events and personages of Sudan in the 1980s. 

This work urgently needs translation into Arabic, Nilotic, and European languages to 
enable a broad discussion and reexamination by all Sudanese of themselves, their history and, 
particularly, their national future. Will the path be found in religion, education, the military, 
parliamentary debate, secularism, or revolutionary struggle? 

Readers are repeatedly challenged to explore the nature of northern, Islamic, and Arab 
fears and fantasies, as well as chauvinism, racism, and the lamentably long history of 
systematic slaving against southerners. No doubt, one may predict that conservative 
northerners and Islamic fundamentalists will be outraged and hurt by this book, until or unless 
their mercy and compassion will allow them to hear what Deng is saying. Perhaps it will take 
the truly devoted Muslim of north or south to appreciate the great depth and wealth of the 
southerners’ own religious beliefs. Why is it so difficult for Arabs, with their own glorious 
achievements, to accept that other societies may likewise be recognized? Is mercy required 
when poverty has driven the homeless into a **crime" that results in amputation by an Islamic 
state that creates, rather than hires, the handicapped? How much compassion and under- 
standing is required to permit Muslim women to marry whom they wish, while Muslim men 
may take their wives and women from whom they wish? Deng suggests that without mutual 
respect and freedom the highest levels of trust and purpose will not be reached within a 
marriage of two individuals or in a union of regions within a nation. 

"Throughout this work of art there is an intricate fabric of conflicts and contradictions between 
the values of traditions and the forces of change, intergenerational divisions, differences in gender 
and character, personal versus national loyalty, swift versus just law, parliamentary or academic 
debate, and the deep potential for cleavage or unity built upon culture, region, and religion. Deng’s 
passion and poignancy gives reason to hope for peace in the future, but only if the lessons are 
applied and past mistakes not repeated. Will the cry of the Sudanese owl warn its readers in time 
about the impending danger to the vulnerable seeds of national redemption? 


AFGHANISTAN pend. to p. 134. Bibl. to p. 147. Index to p. 
156. $39.95. 


Reviewed by Henry S. Bradsher 
State, Revolution, and Superpowers in 


Afghanistan, by Hafizullah Emadi. New Hafizullah Emadi promises an interesting 
York: Praeger, 1990. xvii -- 129 pages. Ap- book in his preface. Unfortunately, he does 


not deliver. ‘“This book studies political de- 
velopments in Afghanistan as a manifestation 
of the contention between two superpowers 
to expand their spheres of influence in Af- 
ghanistan,”’ he says (p. xii). While criticizing 
other writers for failing to analyze ‘‘socioeco- 
nomic and political developments" or to 
*note the class-character of the state, the 
struggle among various social strata," or 
alliances each ‘‘stratum formed with super- 
powers” (pp. xv-xvi), Emadi does not clearly 
remedy the deficit that he perceives. His 
attempt, moreover, leaves unclear his own 
perspective. The underlying interpretation 
seems to result from disillusionment with 
Marxism, with both superpowers, and with 
practically all political factions from the left 
to the Islamist right, which he criticizes at 
various points. 

This would not be significant if the book 
offered solid new evidence on recent Afghan 
history or even a clear new approach to 
understanding it. But the selection of material 
is thin and biased, lacking adequate docu- 
mentation, and the organization is neither 
chronological nor topical. Emadi concludes 
that the Soviet Union and the United States 
“continue their struggle for hegemony in 
Afghanistan through their cliental social forc- 
es," the governing People's Democratic 
Party (PDPA) and *'the pro-US Pakistani- 
based Islamic parties” (p. 125). He seems not 
to have examined the parties in Peshawar 
very carefully; few if any are inclined toward 
the United States. 

Emadi’s description of ‘‘State and Socie- 
ty" in chapter 1 contains some useful facts 
from standard sources, arranged to develop 
his socioeconomic thesis; but it also contains 
errors (the British were not defeated in 1919, 
for example). Chapter 2 concludes with a 
Marxist interpretation of the reason for Mu- 
hammad Daoud's return to power in 1973. In 
discussing the Daoud period, the (misdated) 
Saur coup, and the early PDPA period in 
chapter 3, Emadi rehashes history without 
insights or theme. Chapter 4, on ‘‘Politics of 
the Resistance," wavers between sympathy 
for and criticism of such diverse groups as the 
Maoists, forces loyal to Gulbuddin Hekmat- 
yar, and others. In conclusion, Emadi reiter- 
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ates (p. 123) his thesis of Soviet-American 
competition to dominate Afghanistan without 
having demonstrated it. 

World attention to the Afghanistan tragedy 
has produced a number of books from Af- 
ghans as well as foreign writers. The quality 
has been uneven, particularly in those by 
exiled Afghans. Some have made valuable 
contributions with firsthand recollections, 
such as Abdul Samad Ghaus's The Fall of 
Afghanistan, despite the weaknesses of 
memory. Others have been apparent labors 
of love or ideology, selecting from among 
available facts without advancing the litera- 
ture with original knowledge or research. 
Emadi's peculiar little work falls into the 
second category. 


Henry S. Bradsher is the author of Afghani- 
stan and the Soviet Union (Durham, NC: 
Duke University Press, 1983 and 1985). 


ARABIAN PENINSULA 


Saudi-Yemeni Relations: Domestic Struc- 
tures and Foreign Influence, by F. Gregory 
Gause. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1990. xi + 162 pages. Notes to p. 212. 
Bibl. to p. 226. Index to p. 233. $35.00. 


Reviewed by George M. Lane 


In this volume, Gregory Gause has under- 
taken two tasks—to describe the course of 
relations between Saudi Arabia and the two 
Yemens from the time of the 1962 revolution 
in North Yemen until 1982, with a postscript 
carrying the story up to 1986; and to use this 
description to prove the proposition that 
“Saudi Arabia was more successful at influ- 
encing North Yemen than South Yemen be- 
cause the North Yemeni government was 
more decentralized than its South Yemeni 
counterpart and able to exert less control 
over its society” (p. 8). He has produced a 
useful summary of the political history of the 
period; his second task, however, has yielded 
a provocative but not totally persuasive the- 
sis. 
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Gause's account of events in the two Ye- 
mens during the period under study and 
Saudi involvement with them is well orga- 
nized, clear, and well balanced. He has con- 
sulted a variety of sources, in both English 
and Arabic, and interviewed a number of 
people with special knowledge of events dur- 
ing this period. Regarding developments in 
North Yemen, some would argue that the 
period of political deterioration in North Ye- 
men began not when President Ibrahim al- 
Hamdi was assassinated in 1977 but when he 
took over the government in 1974, thereby 
effectively ending the Yemen Arab Repub- 
lic's (YAR) progress toward democracy. The 
author describes how the Saudis dealt with 
the problem of keeping the YAR strong 
enough to resist any threat from the People's 
Democratic Republic of Yemen (PDRY), but 
not so strong as to pose a danger to the Saudi 
kingdom. Gause focuses, in particular, on 
Saudi efforts to block moves toward Yemeni 
unity. 

The author also reviews the bloody politi- 
cal history of the PDRY and Saudi efforts— 
using both the carrot of financial aid and the 
stick of support for South Yemeni dissident 
groups—to weaken the PDRY government 
and its ties to the Soviet Union. Unfortu- 
nately, this book offers little information 
about Soviet, East German, and Cuban activ- 
ities in, and support for, the PDRY. This is 
understandable in a study that focuses on 
Saudi-Yemeni relations, but the absence of 
this information makes it difficult to appreci- 
ate fully Saudi concerns about events in 
Yemen. 

Gause spends the last part of his book 
arguing his thesis that ‘‘domestic variables in 
the target state—government structure and 
state-society relations—together account for 
the Yemeni states' relative susceptibility to 
Saudi influence" (p. 157). He has certainly 
demonstrated that the weakness and the pov- 
erty of the YAR government during the pe- 
riod 1962-1982 made it much easier for the 
Saudis to influence the Yemeni body politic 
than would have been the case had the YAR 
been controlled by a disciplined party, as was 
the PDRY. Gause acknowledges that other 
factors such as ideology play a role, but he 


seems to underestimate the role of history 
and geography. These two factors, coupled 
with demography, have certainly influenced 
Saudi attitudes and activities in the two Ye- 
mens. This reviewer would agree with the 
author that the concepts of social penetrabil- 
ity and state-society relations ‘‘can be fruit- 
fully applied” (p. 162) to the study of Saudi- 
Yemeni relations, but not at the expense of 
historical and geographic factors. 


George M. Lane was US ambassador to the 
Yemen Arab Republic, 1978-1981, and is 
visiting professor at Clark University and 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, MA. 


ISRAEL 


The Emergence of a Binational Israel: The 
Second Republic in the Making, ed. by 
Ilan Peleg and Ofira Seliktar. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1989. x + 232 pages. Con- 
tribs. to p. 235. Index to p. 243. $29.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Gershon Shafir 


Among Israel's 4.5 million citizens, 3.75 mil- 
lion are Jewish and 750 thousand are Muslim 
and Christian Arabs. In the Gaza Strip and 
West Bank, occupied by Israel since 1967 and 
virtually annexed to it, there reside about 
another 1.7 million Palestinian Arabs. The 
birth rate of both Arab populations is higher 
than that of Jews. This timely book is borne 
out of the increased awareness of the Arab 
*demographic threat” to the continuation of 
the Jewish majority in Israel, the growing 
politicization of Palestinian Arabs, and the 
Palestinization of Israel's Arab citizens. 
Unfortunately, a conceptual contradic- 
tion—evident already in the book's main title 
and subtitle referring, respectively, to ‘‘bina- 
tional Israel" and the “‘Second Republic’’— 
runs through and mars this volume. Bination- 
alism, as explained in Seliktar’s competent 
conceptual introduction, is not the demo- 
graphic reality of a bi-ethnic state, but a 
psychological, political, and legal arrange- 
ment. In the clearest formulation of the con- 


cept, Susan Hattis Rolef argues that in a 
binational state, '*government and state insti- 
tutions are shared by the two [national 
groups], not necessarily in proportion to their 
respective numerical strength but as a funda- 
mental principle of the system"' (p. 57). By 
this definition, then, South Africa and Sri 
Lanka are not binational states, Czechoslo- 
vakia is. In Palestine, the binational perspec- 
tive was evolved during the British Mandate 
period by Brit Shalom and Hashomer 
Hatzair, but was consistently rejected by the 
mainstream Jewish parties and by all Pales- 
tinian parties. The failure of Jewish bination- 
alists teaches Rolef that ‘‘partition or domi- 
nation of one people over the other... was 
unavoidable” (p. 69). Since 1967, because of 
increased Israeli and Palestinian nationalism, 
the obstacles to a binationalist solution have 
become even more insurmountable. 

The majority of the articles, however, treat 
binationalism as synonymous with the demo- 
graphic reality of a large and oppressed Pal- 
estinian population in the Second Republic of 
Greater Israel. One reads, incredulously, 
how Lilly Weissbrod uses Jabotinsky and the 
Likud's traditional lack of concern with the 
demographic ratio to transform them into 
virtual champions of binationalism, though in 
Seliktar's terms they clearly are proponents 
of a uninational Israel with a Palestinian 
minority devoid of national rights. Simcha 
Bahiri's examination of the economic rela- 
tions between Israel and the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip also misconstrues binationalism to 
mean dependency, which, in fact, is a form of 
supremacy. It is compounded by another 
error—the belief that economic integration 
and dependency are mutually exclusive. 

Peleg tries to make a virtue out of this 
inconsistency by concluding that there is no 
agreed-upon definition of the term bination- 
alism. He offers his own prediction that ‘‘if 
Israel remains a binational society without 
becoming a binational polity its future could 
be put in jeopardy” (p. 228). In fact, the lack 
of clarity about binationalism that permeates 
the book demonstrates how unthinkable ei- 
ther authoritarian supremacy or statutory bi- 
nationalism are to most observers. 
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Ian Lustick's astute article offers the only 
counter-argument to Peleg and Rolef's pessi- 
mism. Polarization between the Jewish left- 
wing and right-wing camps, Lustick demon- 
strates, made the growing number of Arab 
voters and the parliamentary support of their 
representatives into coveted resources and 
rendered some of their demands legitimate. 
Yet even he concedes that, although poten- 
tially able to undermine the notion of unina- 
tional Israel, the recognition of collective 
Arab demands would accord Israel’s Arab 
citizens only minority status, not binational 
accommodation. 


Gershon Shafir, Department of Sociology, 
University of California, San Diego 


Trouble in Utopia: The Overburdened 
Polity of Israel, by Dan Horowitz and 
Moshe Lissak. Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1989. ix + 257 pages. 
Appends. to p. 267. Notes to p. 313. Gloss. to 
p. 318. Bibl. to p. 346. Index to p. 357. $59.50 
cloth. $19.95 paper. 

The Israeli State and Society: Boundaries 
and Frontiers, ed. by Baruch Kimmerling. 
Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1989. ix + 284 pages. Contribs. to p. 287. 
Index to p. 301. $49.50 cloth. $15.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Yoav Peled 


The greatest weakness of Israeli sociology, as 
has been pointed out repeatedly in recent 
years, most cogently by Avishai Ehrlich,! has 
been its treatment of the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict as an exogenous factor in the devel- 
opment of Israeli society. In this respect 
these two volumes represent modest, but by 
no means sufficient, progress. They are prime 
examples of the attempt by Israeli social 
scientists to come to terms with the crisis of 
Israeli society in the post-Lebanon, pre-inti- 
fada period (1983-87). Written or edited by 
three of the Hebrew University's most prom- 


1. Avishai Ehrlich, ‘‘Israel: Conflict, War, 
and Social Change,” in Colin Creighton and Martin 
Shaw, eds., The Sociology of War and Peace 
(London: Macmillan, 1987). 
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inent political sociologists, the books reveal 
the strengths and limitations of this effort at 
its best. 

Trouble in Utopia is a sequel volume to 
Horowitz and Lissak's highly acclaimed and 
often quoted Origins of the Israeli Polity: 
Palestine Under the Mandate? and it brings 
the analysis up to Israel's 40th anniversary in 
1988. The title of the later volume indicates 
the authors' viewpoint—that of the political 
“center” or political-economic-cultural **elite" 
(two of the authors’ most favorite terms) for 
whom the process of Zionist settlement in 
Palestine and the building of an Israeli state 
and nation was an exercise in the construc- 
tion of a utopia. (The Palestinian Arabs and 
the Jewish immigrants from Middle Eastern 
countries who arrived in Israel in the 1950s 
and 1960s undoubtedly have different views 
of that process.) It also reflects the authors’ 
theoretical approach, inspired by functional- 
ism and systems theory. This approach re- 
gards ideological consensus as the most im- 
portant factor in achieving social integration 
and, therefore, as the appropriate starting 
point for social analysis. 

For the Israeli ‘‘center’’—that is, in es- 
sence the Labor Zionist movement—the Six- 
Day War of 1967 was a watershed event, 
signaling both its highest achievement and 
the onset of its downfall. The war was also a 
major milestone in the erosion of ideological 
consensus in Israel and therefore is an appro- 
priate focal point for value-centered analysis. 
The authors analyze the war expertly and 
with insight as an ideological, political, mili- 
tary, and divisive transition point. Horowitz 
and Lissak’s analysis of the outbreak of that 
war, however, has an air of deus ex machina 
about it, with no attempt made to identify its 
underlying causes in the ongoing history of 
Israeli society. . 

This lacuna is closely related to the prob- 
lem of treating the Israeli-Palestinian conflict 
as an exogenous factor. True, the Palestin- 
ians figure more prominently in Trouble in 
Utopia than they did in the previous volume 
(a- shortcoming that Horowitz tries to make 
up for in an article in the Kimmerling vol- 


= 


2. University of Chicago Press, 1978. 


ume). Their appearance is still in the role of 
an external entity, however, relating to Jew- 
ish society in a billiard-ball manner, rather 
than as an active force operating in the shap- 
ing of the society. 

A useful way of conceptualizing the limita- 
tions of the conventional treatment of the 
Palestinians by Israeli sociologists is Baruch 
Kimmerling’s distinction between ‘‘bound- 
aries" and ‘‘frontiers.’’ Boundaries, he 
points out in The Israeli State and Society, 
“separate an entity from ‘external elements’ 
which are defined by the boundaries them- 
selves and constitute a necessary condition 
for the maintenance of a given collectivity’s 
‘internally oriented’ identity" (p. 267). 
“Frontier,” on the other hand, is a much 
more flexible, permeable, open-ended notion, 
which signifies active interaction and mutual 
determination between two entities, as well 
as the possibility of the expansion of one into 
the other, one’s replacement by the other, or 
the total merger of the two. 

An analysis that treats Jews and Palestin- 
ians as two entities both united and separated 
by a frontier, rather than clearly demarcated 
by a boundary, is Michael Shalev’s study of 
the Histadrut’s policy toward the Palestinians 
from the 1920s to the present. Shalev ana- 
lyzes one crucial aspect of the labor-market 
struggle between Jews and Palestinians—the 
efforts by the Histadrut to maintain strict 
separation between Jewish and Arab workers 
in Palestine and later in Israel. This separa- 
tion has been effected (or at least attempted) 
through exclusion of Palestinian workers 
from the Jewish labor market and by their 
inferior incorporation into it as a subordinate 
caste. This strategy necessarily implied the 
subjugation of class issues to the national 
struggle, a decision with far-reaching conse- 
quences for the development of Jewish soci- 
ety itself.3 

Another interesting contribution to the dis- 
cussion of Jewish-Palestinian relations is Erik 


3. For the effects of the struggle over the 
land and labor markets in pre-Mandate Palestine on 
the formation of Israeli nationalism, see Gershon 
Shafir, Land, Labor and the Origins of the Israeli- 
Palestinian Conflict, 1882-1914 (Cambridge and 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1989). 


Cohen's comparison of intercommunal strife 
in Israel and Thailand. Why, Cohen asks, has 
the conflict between Muslim Malays and the 
Thai state deteriorated into armed struggle, 
while the conflict between Jews and Arabs in 
Israel has so far been conducted through 
legitimate political means? Cohen's answer is 
that the Arab-Jewish conflict within Israel 
has been fought largely without violence be- 
cause membership in the Israeli polity is still 
a civic matter, not a religious one as in 
Thailand. Arab citizens of Israel can thus be 
committed to the basic norms of the state 
without violating any deeper commitment 
they may have as Muslim or Christian Pales- 
tinians. The trend in Israel, however, is pre- 
cisely toward a redefinition of the collectivity 
in ethno-national terms. Thus, if this trend 
continues, only Jews (and only those who are 
Jews by Orthodox criteria) will be considered 
bona fide members of the polity, leaving, 
Cohen warns, Israeli Arabs with no option 
but to engage in an all-out struggle with the 
state. 

Both volumes, especially Kimmerling’s, 
suffer from inordinate amounts of grammati- 
cal, stylistic, and typographical errors and, 
occasionally, from simple poor English. In 
Kimmerling's volume there are great varia- 
tions in this respect between the individual 
essays, making it appear that the volume as a 
whole did not go through the eyes of one 
copy editor. This is an unfortunate and un- 
necessary blemish on works of such high 
academic quality. 


Yoav Peled is a lecturer in political science at 
Tel Aviv University. 


KURDS AND 
KURDISTAN 


The Emergence of Kurdish Nationalism 
and the Sheikh Said Rebellion, 1880- 
1925, by Robert Olson. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1989. xix + 163 pages. Ap- 
pends. to p. 186. Notes to p. 211. Bibl. to p. 
220. Index to p. 229. $35.00. 
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Reviewed by Thomas M. Ricks 


Many historians would agree that the Kurd- 
ish people in Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Syria, and 
the Soviet Union have made important con- 
tributions to the shaping of modern Middle 
Eastern history. Indeed, the 15 to 17 million 
Kurds represent the fourth largest linguistic 
family in the region and have a long history of 
nationalist movements and armed struggles 
for independence. Yet, no more than a dozen 
researched accounts can be found on the 
Kurds or Kurdistan in European or Middle 
Eastern languages. 

The disparity between the importance of 
the Kurdish social and political movements 
over the past hundred years and the paucity 
of accounts is clarified in part by Robert 
Olson's study of the Sheikh Said uprising in 
eastern Turkey in the spring of 1925. Writing 
Kurdish history is especially difficult for it is 
essentially a rural history, with nationalist 
leaders and partisans who rarely wrote down 
their motives, aspirations, or deeds. Like 
others before him, the author has relied 
heavily on primary materials found in the 
British Public Record Office and on British, 
Turkish, Iranian, and Iraqi secondary sources. 
Wadie Jwaideh’s monumental doctoral dis- 
sertation, **The Kurdish Nationalist Move- 
ment: Its Origins and Development"! and 
Martin van Bruinessen's Agha, Shaikh and 
State? are duly noted as exceptions in their 
attempts to research and analyze Kurdish 
social and political history from Kurdish 
sources. 

Olson's political history of Kurdish nation- 
alism and the events of 1925 brings to light 
some new information based on the files of 
the British Air Ministry not previously re- 
searched. The Emergence of Kurdish Nation- 
alism investigates in detail the 1891 creation 
of the Hamidiye Light Cavalry, the role of the 
Kurds in its activities to 1914, and the emer- 
gence of the 1921 Kurdish Azadi group and 
its influence on the Beyt Shebab mutiny of 
September 1924. The author provides new 


1960. 
2. Utrecht, The Netherl. 
versity, 1978. 
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details on Sheikh Said's background, the 
Kurdish groups who participated in the up- 
rising, and the heavy-handed Turkish re- 
sponse it produced. The study of both the 
Turkish use of railroads for the rapid deploy- 
ment of troops and the British use of air 
power for surveillance and combat are fasci- 
nating portions of the work. 

With Sheikh Said's capture in April 1925, 
the widespread uprising in eastern Turkey 
ended. Kurdish nationalist uprisings in Tur- 
key, Iraq, and Iran had just begun, however. 
Although Olson does not note this, a Kurdish 
national congress was held in 1927 and a new, 
more extensive nationalist organization, the 
Khoybun (Independence), was established to 
continue the struggle ‘‘until the last Turkish 
soldier had left Kurdish soil.’’3 Other Kurd- 
ish uprisings occurred in eastern Turkey in 
1930 (in Agri Dagh) and in 1937 (in the Dersim 
highlands). Mulla Mustafa Barzani's revolts 
in Iraq in the 1930s and 1960s and the famous 
Mahabad Kurdish Republic of 1946 are a few 
examples of the resilience of Kurdish nation- 
alism. 

The thesis of The Emergence of Kurdish 
Nationalism is twofold: that Islam and na- 
tionalism are compatible and that ''the 
Sheikh Said rebellion. . . wasa prototype of 
a post-World War I nationalist rebellion” (p. 
156). Surely, the coalition of the religious 
(Sheikh Said) and secular (Azadi) forces in 
the 1925 uprising was important in mobilizing 
the rural and urban Kurdish population 
against Ataturk's newly-established Turkish 
Republic. Olson may be overstating his case, 
however, with his designation of the uprising 
as a ‘‘prototype.’’ From other historical ex- 
amples, one learns that such coalitions of 
religious and secular leaders usually were 
temporary alliances of convenience. On most 
occasions, in fact, religious leaders allied 
themselves with their ‘‘traditional foes,” the 
landlords, whenever the secular middle 
classes became too prominent. Rather than a 
model of future Kurdish movements, the 
Sheikh Said uprising is a harbinger of impor- 


whereby the old ‘‘traditional’’ leaders 
(sheikhs and aghas) were being challenged by 
new ‘‘modern’’ ones (intellectuals and tech- 
nocrats). 

Overall, The Emergence of Kurdish Na- 
tionalism will please those who know the 
general outlines of Kurdish history and who 
will read Olson’s historiographical discus- 
sions with interest. The neophyte may be 
confused by the myriad of personal and place 
names, the seemingly inappropriate chapter 
on British foreign policy in the 1921-23 pe- 
riod, and the lack of any general maps on the 
Middle East or on Turkey. 

What is remarkable about modern Kurdish 
history is the longevity of the sheikhs as 
leaders in the 20th-century Kurdish political 
movements. One need only remember the 
recent importance of Sheikh Izzidin of Maha- 
bad and his temporary alliance with the sec- 
ular nationalist Kurdish Democratic Party of 
Iran. Political historians have focused an 
excessive amount of attention on the secular- 
ist middle classes in the post-World War II 
era to the exclusion of ‘‘traditional’’ and 
religiously-minded leaders. Many readers 
may conclude that the former were the dom- 
inant trend and the latter passive participants 
in the social and political movements. Ol- 
son’s work reminds readers once more of the 
stability of the traditional religious ‘‘political 
class" in Middle Eastern societies. The 
Sheikh Said uprising of 1925 is a good exam- 
ple of that group’s skills in mobilizing wide- 
spread resistance to a European secularist 
nation-state model as well as to rally Middle 
Eastern peoples to nationalist banners. 


Thomas M. Ricks, Center for Arab and Is- 
lamic Studies, Villanova University 


LIBYA 


Qaddafi, Terrorism and the Origins of the 
US Attack on Libya, by Brian L. Davis. 


_,tafif social changes within Kurdish society New York: Praeger, 1990. xi + 180 pages 


Append. to p. 190. Bibl. Essay to p. 192. 
Index to p. 202. $42.95. 


t : ; 
e ` 37 Quoted in Jwaideh, "The Kurdish Na- 
." tionalist Movement," part 2, p. 617. 


I" 


Reviewed by Richard B. Parker 


This is an account of the events, and partic- 
ularly Libyan involvement in terrorism, lead- 
ing up to the American raid on Tripoli on 
April 15, 1986. The author calls this probably 
the most controversial foreign policy action 
of the Reagan administration and says that 
although he did not see fit to endorse or decry 
the action, he cannot respect the tendency to 
portray it as though it occurred in a vacuum, 
particularly where the behavior of the Qad- 
hafi regime is concerned. 

The author mentions the International Se- 
curity Council in the preface as having 
“helped me to extend the grasp of my re- 
search.” The ISC is associated with the Uni- 
fication Church and its president, Joseph 
Churba, is also president of Pemcon Ltd., 
which has for some time published anony- 
mous anti-Qadhafi commentaries (called Fo- 
cus on Libya). 

The author has consulted a wide range of 
sources, including this reviewer's own work 
on North Africa, and considerable research 
went into producing what looks like a schol- 
arly work. Davis prints as fact, however, just 
about everything published about Qadhafi's 
crimes by the Department of State, journal- 
ists, and so-called terrorism experts. There is 
no question of Qadhafi's wide-ranging and 
continuing involvement in terrorism, but he is 
not responsible for absolutely everything that 
happens in that respect, as one would gather 
from reading this book. The author should 
have been more careful about accepting at 
face value the pronouncements and revela- 
tion-mongering of people who have their own 
axes to grind. The result of his not being 
sufficiently careful is a seriously biased book. 

The author also sets up a number of what 
appear to be straw men. Who, for instance— 
even among what Davis refers to as the 
“mainstream Middle East experts" (by 
which he appears to mean the Arabists, who- 
ever they are)—has argued that "negotiation 
is a panacea for terrorism?" (p. 45). He 
seems to be reacting to an opinion expressed 
in the Memphis, Tennessee Commercial Ap- 
peal, hardly a place one would look for 
Middle East commentary. 
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Having said the above, the book is a useful, 
if uncritical, compendium of the various ac- 
cusations against Qadhafi and a good descrip- 
tion of Operation Eldorado Canyon. At 
$42.95 the student may wish to read it in the 


library. 
Richard B. Parker, Fellow, the Wilson Center 
for International Scholars, Washington, DC 


MOROCCO 


Sacred Performances: Islam, Sexuality, 
and Sacrifice, by M.E. Combs-Schilling. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1989. 
xx + 309 pages. Appends. to p. 313. Notes to 
p. 325. Gloss. to p. 336. Refs. to p. 357. Index 
to p. 377. $27.00. 


Reviewed by Weston F. Cook, Jr. 


Why does a king still rule Morocco? Why 
does a nation with a population half urban 
and one-third adolescent focus its communal 
political hopes on a throne founded in 1666 by 
rustic oasis dwellers? In Sacred Perfor- 
mances, M.E. Combs-Schilling has crafted a 
wondrous work of anthropological imagina- 
tion to explain the resilience of Morocco's 
17th-century monarchy. Setting aside famil- 
iar paradigms of political economy, social 
functionalism, and traditional elites circulat- 
ing around a manipulative throne, the author 
recasts the venerable concept of political 
culture to organize analysis with a breadth 
and intricacy political theorists Gabriel AI- 
mond and Lucian W. Pye would never rec- 
ognize. Thus, her insights into kings and 
culture deserve to be read by all scholars 
interested in the pre-modern era. 

Here the focus is not elites, agendas, func- 
tions, and institutions in a disrupted historical 
context of short memory. Instead, the power 
of the monarchy emerges from its inseparable 
identification with the most critical rituals of 
ordinary Moroccan life and worship. Simul- 
taneously Islamic and universal while also . 
distinctly Moroccan, historic rites of animal 
sacrifice, veneration of martyred heroes, and 
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marriage affirm the varieties of social domi- 
nation with the enormous potency of blood 
symbols. All of life is seen as suffused with 
blood—birth, conflict, triumph, mating, and 
cosmic stratification in which man subjugates 
creatures, male subjugates female, stronger 
men subjugate weaker, and the king subju- 
gates all before the one God who created life 
from blood itself. The power of the prose 
here is sometimes hallucinogenic—an effect 
appropriate to ritual as act. 

As a sharif, a blood descendent of the 
Prophet himself, the king is both a living 
vessel of sanctity and—in European terms— 
an aristocrat of truest blue blood. As commu- 
nity and nation, Morocco finds this blood- 
lubricated society of orders validated by 
centuries of historical experience. As the 
“ideology” of the Sa'adian dynasty, shari- 
fanism rose to power in l6th-century Mo- 
rocco by simultaneously leading a Muslim 
crusade against Hispano-Portuguese occupa- 
tions and overthrowing the older Wattasid 
dynasty (whose sharifan status was then de- 
nied). Foreign Christians were not the only 
enemies menacing Morocco. In an age when 
all kings aspired to be divine-right despots, 
al-Ifrani, al-Fishtali, and other early modern 
Moroccan courtiers rationalized sharifan ab- 
solutism to assert the superiority of their 
blood-right ruler and the Prophet-centered 
purity of Moroccan Muslim worship against 
the mighty Ottoman sultan and his claims of 
universal sovereignty in Islam. No less than 
in England or France, Morocco's ruler be- 
came the guarantor of true religion; rightly 
practiced, ordered, and just society; and (in a 
**proto-nationalist' fashion) national inde- 
pendence. 

But Combs-Schilling would not have read- 
ers stray too far into the overtly functional. 
The legitimacy of the Moroccan monarchy 
does not stand on a litany of ancient titles or 
positions, but in the very definition of self of 
every Moroccan man. Given the blood-bear- 
ing king as animator and embodiment to the 
Moroccan's forms of community, of Islam, of 
place and nation, and of male supremacy, the 
destruction of the throne would be an act of 
incalculable self-mutilation. The author in- 
sists that the psychosexual and cultural bed- 


rock is ultimately more vital to the king's 
legitimacy than material and coercive re- 
sources. Ritual, not military security, ex- 
plains the amazing regenerative power of 
monarchy in Morocco. 

In both style and conclusion, Sacred Per- 
formances is heady stuff—original, provoca- 
tive, and sometimes genuinely aggravating. 
The veneration expressed toward the shari- 
fan dynasties and some of their sultans bor- 
ders on the cloying. If anything, the role of 
war in imposing and maintaining the sharifan 
dynasties over often violently resistant sub- 
jects merits more study as a historical prob- 
lem. Many readers will find the hypothesis 
that ritual is a stronger guarantor for the 
monarchy than modern organs of repression 
and cooptation ultimately unconvincing. But 
agree or disagree, none will put this book 
down without a new understanding of Mo- 
rocco and the nature of monarchy itself. 


Weston F. Cook, Jr., Washington, DC 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


American Presidents and the Middle East, 
by George Lenczowski. Durham, NC and 
London: Duke University Press, 1990. vi + 
284 pages. Notes to p. 303. Bibl. to p. 310. 
Index to p. 321. $40.00 cloth. $17.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Robert G. Neumann 


The author, a veteran scholar of Middle East 
affairs, here addresses Iranian, Lebanese, 
and Cypriot relations with the United States, 
but his central theme is, quite properly, the 
Arab-Israeli conflict and US involvement 
therein. Lenczowski makes every effort to 
remain balanced and objective, but the 
weight of evidence inevitably brings to light 
the failure of one US administration after 
another to stand up to ever-increasing pres- 
sure from Israel and its American friends. 
Harry Truman’s secretary of state, Dean 
Acheson, clearly foresaw that ‘‘to transform 
the country (Palestine) into a Jewish state 


would vastly exacerbate the political 
problem and imperil not only American but 
all Western interests in the Middle East” (p. 
25). Even Truman, while disagreeing with 
Acheson, did not ‘‘satisfy Zionist objectives 
without misgivings and caveats" (p. 26), 
which the author lists. Only Dwight Eisen- 
hower stood up to Israeli pressure, by sup- 
porting a UN Security Council resolution 
censuring Israel for the size and intensity of 
retaliatory strikes against Arab targets. He 
also refrained from using the veto, allowing 
UN resolutions to stand. Eisenhower fully 
realized that in doing so he ran political risks, 
but that did not dissuade him from a policy 
that he deemed to be in the US national 
interest. His forcing the retreat of Israel, 
Britain, and France from the territories occu- 
pied in the 1956 war is well known. 

Eisenhower's policy stands in stark con- 
trast to that of Lyndon Johnson, who was the 
first president to see in Israel a strategic asset 
in America's conflict with the Soviet Union. 
He vastly increased sophisticated weapons 
deliveries to Israel and covered up—there 
can be no other words—for Israel's deliber- 
ate attack on the USS Liberty, an incident in 
which many American lives were lost. 

Richard Nixon tried a more balanced ap- 
proach, but both political considerations and 
his focus on the Soviet threat caused him to 
follow Johnson's policy, even though he 
knew better. Nixon stated that ''their [Is- 
rael’s] victory has been too great” and that it 
has made the Israelis arrogant. By contrast, 
Henry Kissinger preferred a stalemate. Per- 
haps most interesting is the observation by 
Gerald Ford, who came to the presidency 
directly from Congress, that ‘‘when I was in 
Congress myself, I thought I fulfilled my 
constitutional obligations in a very responsi- 
ble way, but after I became President, my 
perspective changed. It seemed to me that 
Congress was beginning to disintegrate... 
it responded too often to single issue special 
interest groups...” (p. 144). 

Ford blamed Israel for its ‘‘intransigent 
stalling and inflexibility... . In the final anal- 
ysis we have to judge what is in our national 
interest above all other considerations" 
(p. 149). Jimmy Carter's valiant but uneven 
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record, including Camp David, is duly noted. 
The author quotes Carter's remark concern- 
ing Begin's "full autonomy" offer to the 
effect that ‘‘no self-respecting Arab would 
accept this...” (p. 174). 

Lenczowski ends his book with the Reagan 
administration's fantasy of a ‘‘strategic con- 
sensus” (p. 115), still based on the East-West 
optic that every US administration has ap- 
plied incorrectly to the Middle East, leading 
to the extreme closeness between Israel and 
the United States. This was mitigated only in 
the last days of the Reagan presidency by the 
start of the US-PLO dialogue, which fore- 
shadowed the quite different policy of the 
Bush administration. 

The principal and considerable value of 
this book lies in the fact that it is a concise 
and readable volume outlining the history of 
brave attempts and subsequent failures of all 
administrations (with Eisenhower's single ex- 
ception) to manage the problems and pres- 
sures of policy in the area. It is recommended 
especially to neophytes in this treacherous 
swamp. 


Robert G. Neumann, director of Middle East 
studies at the Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies in Washington, DC, was US 
ambassador to Afghanistan, Morocco, and 
Saudi Arabia. 


Greek-Turkish Relations since 1955, by 
Tozun Bahcheli. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1990. xv -- 194 pages. Appends. to p. 
200. Bibl. to p. 210. Index to p. 216. $28.50 


paper. 
Reviewed by Walter F. Weiker 


Relations between Greece and Turkey have 
not usually been a major international issue in 
the eyes of most of the world, but they have 
frequently been of concern to members of 
NATO, to the United Nations—which has 
maintained a peacekeeping force on Cyprus 
since 1964—and to the various countries that 
Greece or Turkey have sometimes sought to 
enlist in support of their cases. Tozun Bah- 
cheli, professor of political science at King's 
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College, Ontario, has analyzed these rela- 
tions in depth. An historical background 
chapter is followed by an evaluation of the 
Cyprus problem, the Aegean disputes, and 
the treatment of the Greeks who continue to 
live in Turkey and of the Turks in western 
Thrace. 

He concludes that ‘‘however intractable 
problems of Greece and Turkey seem to be, 
and however complex and multifaceted the 
issues of dispute, there is no reason to as- 
sume that they are forever hostages to their 
own rivalries" (p. 193). This appraisal is 
based on his analysis of important periods of 
détente between the two countries when their 
leaders were attempting to achieve harmoni- 
ous relations. A significant example is the 
period 1924-1954, when ‘‘both Venizelos and 
Ataturk were committed to reconciliation" 
(p. 13) and their successors followed suit. 
Since then, unfortunately, the Cyprus prob- 
lem has been a continual and particularly 
intractable issue, and its repercussions in 
both Turkish and Greek domestic politics 
have inhibited the resolution of other sources 
of contention, on which more cooperative 
attitudes might otherwise have been forth- 
coming. Talks between the Greek and Turk- 
ish heads of government, which began at 
Davos, Switzerland in early 1988 and were to 
continue at regular intervals, have led no- 
where. 

One of the themes that runs through Bah- 
cheli's thorough account, and which may 
help to explain continuing tensions, is the 
frequent tendency for issues between Greece 
and Turkey to become complicated by inter- 
nal politics in several of the countries in- 
volved. Among examples of complicating 
factors were Greek-Cypriot leader Arch- 
bishop Makarios' ambition to be president of 
an independent state, Greek prime minister 
Andreas Papandreou's frequent involvement 
in domestic political disputes, and Turkish 
prime minister Bulent Ecevit's use of the 
Turkish invasion of Cyprus in 1974 to boost, 
at least partly, his political fortunes at home. 
Similarly, the US congressional arms em- 
bargo on Turkey of 1975-78 was imposed, at 
least in some degree, to affirm Congress' role 
in foreign policy making vis-à-vis an increas- 


ingly dominant executive branch. There 
were, to be sure, many other factors in each 
of these problems, such as conflicting inter- 
pretations of international law or their rela- 
tion to larger strategic concerns of NATO, 
but Bahcheli usefully demonstrates the ex- 
tent to which domestic political needs color 
such matters. 

Cyprus must surely be one of the most- 
studied small entities in the world. Bahcheli's 
bibliography, to this reviewer's surprise, lists 
more than 25 recent books or monographs 
about that island and its problems by authors 
who are not Greek or Turkish. Bahcheli's 
own contribution is important in that it brings 
them together. Even though it may be hard to 
agree with his optimistic conclusion, he offers 
some useful insights into the politics of an 
important corner of the Mediterranean. 


Walter F. Weiker, Department of Political 
Science, Rutgers University, Newark, NJ 


Images of the West: Third World Perspec- 
tives, by David C. Gordon. Savage, MD: 
Rowman and Littlefield, 1989. xviii + 162 
pages. Notes to p. 165. Bibl. to p. 200. Index 
to p. 214. $33.50. 


Reviewed by Eric Davis 


The Third World’s concern with the West is 
not a new phenomenon. This interest has 
intensified, however, as the 20th century has 
progressed, owing to the rise of nationalist 
movements and the weakening of colonial 
control after World War I and especially 
World War II. Although a number of studies, 
such as Edward Said’s Orientalism, have 
concerned themselves with the way the West 
views the Third World, few have focused 
upon the manner in which Third World soci- 
eties have come to view the West. 

Images of the West: Third World Perspec- 
tives, by David C. Gordon, formerly profes- 
sor of history at the American University in 
Beirut, fills a gap in our understanding of the 
forces that have shaped views held by non- 
Westerners of the West. Drawing upon an 
impressive array of sources, Gordon presents 


a comprehensive synthetic essay offering nu- 
merous insights into the manner in which the 
“West” impinges upon the lives of Third 
World peoples, particularly those in the Mid- 
dle East. Arguing that the West as a category 
will continue to provide an important back- 
drop against which Arabs and non-Arabs 
alike will construct forms of self-identity, the 
author seeks to detail the models that Third 
World peoples have adopted in their attempts 
to achieve full decolonization and to promote 
sociopolitical and economic development. 

Against prevailing stereotypes in Europe 
and North America, the author argues that 
the Arab and Muslim regions of the Third 
World speak with multiple voices regarding 
the West. Gordon outlines several such 
voices ranging from ‘‘assimilationist’’ to 
“Muslim radical." He also analyzes an inter- 
esting array of critical issues that continue to 
bind indigenous thinkers to the West, such as 
the debate over the status of women in Third 
World societies and the concern with histori- 
ography, language, and communication. In 
the volume's penultimate chapter, he outlines 
four national models—-Turkey, Japan, Israel, 
and Lebanon—that continue to shape pro- 
foundly the responses of Third World peoples 
to the West. 

Despite its contributions, Images of the 
West does not entirely escape the pitfalls of 
more traditional forms of intellectual history. 
Although the author is sensitive to socioeco- 
nomic issues and stresses the deleterious 
effects of Third World economic dependency 
on the West, his essay could have been more 
sensitive to the issue of social structure. 
Clearly, Middle Easterners from various so- 
cial strata have been differentially affected by 
the economic impact of the West. Can one 
assume that they all respond to the West in 
the same manner, even within the author’s 
categories? What, for example, are the social 
or class backgrounds of ‘‘Islamic reformist 
apologists?” (pp. 70-1). How do their social 
backgrounds differ from the other categories 
proffered by the author, such as ‘‘assimila- 
tionist,” or ‘‘integral nationalist?” How does 
one differentiate responses by peasants and 
workers to the impact of the West as opposed 
to those who control the state? 
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Apart from sounding ethnocentric, the use 
of the term ‘‘marginal’’ to characterize such 
diverse authors as Edward Said, Sadiq al- 
‘Azm, Kateb Yacine, and Albert Memmi 
seems too analytically diffuse to add any 
conceptual strength to the author's otherwise 
insightful argument as to why the works of 
these and other writers are so useful in im- 
proving an understanding of attitudes in the 
Third World toward the West. Nevertheless, 
these shortcomings are far outweighed by a 
well-written and provocative essay that will 
be of great benefit to readers concerned not 
only with the West's impact on the Third 
World, but also the continually evolving 
forms of responses to this impact by Third 
World peoples themselves. 


Eric Davis, Department of Political Science, 
Rutgers University 


Militarization and Security in the Middle 
East: Its Impact on Development and De- 
mocracy, by Amin Hewedy. New York: St. 
Martin's Press, 1989. vii + 139 pages. Index 
to p. 144. $39.95. 


Reviewed by Carol Riphenburg 


This book is an outgrowth of the United 
Nations University's ‘‘Program on Peace and 
Global Transformation,” a worldwide project 
to study the links among issues of peace, 
conflict resolution, and the process of trans- 
formation. As such, its goals were notewor- 
thy. Amin Hewedy's book, however, reads 
more like a series of statements suggested by 
a committee than a scholarly analysis with 
hypotheses and precise definitions. Given the 
author's broad experience in the Arab world 
as chief of staff in the Egyptian armed forces, 
ambassador to Morocco and Iraq, political 
adviser to President Nasser, and minister of 
state and minister of defense, such an ab- 
sence of analysis is regrettable. 

Hewedy emphasizes that militarization— 
involving nuclear competition as well as arms 
and military-technology transfer to Third 
World countries—has had detrimental effects 
at the regional level. Militarization has con- 
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tributed to political repression and instability, 
regional insecurity and polarization, and the 
diversion of funds from public health, educa- 
tion, and other social programs. According to 
Hewedy, a secure nation is one that is free 
from both the reality and threat of military 
attack and occupation, that supports the 
health and safety of its citizens, and that 
promotes their economic well-being. Security 
means economic progress as well as freedom 
from military threat. In the Middle East, 
Israelis and Arabs have different criteria for 
security. In his view, Israel’s quest for abso- 
lute security—in terms of immigration, land, 
and water—produces regional instability. 
Development, according to Hewedy’s 
analysis, is as essential as security for the 
evolution of peace in the Middle East. 
Hewedy’s definition of development is more 
than half a paragraph long. The author brings 
several factors to light—the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict, the large gap between rich and poor, 
receding oil revenues, and the stability of 
regional governing elites. Development is 
thus stalled. Further, periods between wars 
have not been used to shift money and efforts 
from defense to socioeconomic growth, but 
have been utilized to prepare for new wars. 
The author holds that regional instability in 
the Middle East—which hinders both democ- 
racy and development—is the result of an 
international order based on might rather 
than right, leading to injustice and inequality. 
Weapon sales—rather than development 
projects or economic aid—have become the 
chief tool of diplomacy for nations today, he 
contends. The United States is arming both 
the Israelis and the Arabs, but on an unequal 
basis. US arms transfers add strength to 
Israel, encourage its aggression, violence, 
and unfair treatment of the Palestinians, but 
also drive the Arabs to exhaust their re- 
sources through recycling of petrodollars, 
extending production runs, and continuing 
development outlays. Further, the lack of 
democracy and the violation of human rights 
in Arab states, as well as Israeli discrimina- 
tion against Arabs and Jewish citizens of 
certain ethnic origins, perpetuate conflict in 
the region and serve as a barrier to justice, 
equality, and peace in the Middle East. 


Given the volatile nature of Middle Eastern 
international and regional politics, the arms 
race and security in the Middle East will 
continue to interest scholars of the area. 
Some interesting concepts and facts related 
to the topic can be gleaned from this book, 
but the reader must dig deeply. 


Carol Riphenburg, Department of Political 
Science, College of DuPage, Glen Ellyn, IL 


The US-Turkish-NATO Middle East Con- 
nection: How the Truman Doctrine Con- 
tained the Soviets in the Middle East, by 
George McGhee. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1990. xvii + 180 pages. Notes to p. 
185. Append. to p. 207. Bibl. to p. 212. Index 
to p. 224. $35.00. 


Reviewed by James W. Spain 


Ambassador George McGhee’s book offers 
remarkable firsthand detail and insight on 
how Turkey came to be part of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and on 
its role in Western efforts after World War II 
to develop a defense concept for the Middle 
East. 

Concentrating on the formative period in 
the 1950s, the book graphically reflects the 
ambience of the time: the patriotism, ideal- 
ism, and sense of duty of US policymakers, 
the swift decline of British power, the 
clearcut nature of the threat of Soviet expan- 
sionism, and the conflicting policies and atti- 
tudes of the Middle East states. 

McGhee’s main source is his own experi- 
ence as coordinator of Greek-Turkish aid, 
assistant secretary for Near East, South 
Asian and African affairs, and ambassador to 
Turkey under the Truman administration. He 
also provides witnessed and documented 
data on the attitudes of other American and 
Turkish leaders of the time, such as Harry S. 
Truman, George Marshall, Dean Acheson, 
Arthur Vandenberg, William Clayton, George 
F. Kennen, and John Foster Dulles; and Ismet 
Inonu, Celal Bayar, and Fuat Koprulu. 


McGhee's account vividly reminds readers 
of elements now almost forgotten by rational- 
izing hindsight. These include the Vanden- 
berg amendment to the Greek-Turkish aid bill 
that provided for the withholding of US funds 
when the United Nations took action or fur- 
nished assistance that would make US aid 
unnecessary, the Turkish argument that one 
of the threats it might face was Soviet support 
for a Kurdish uprising to cover movement of 
Soviet troops south from Nepal into India, 
the consideration that had to be given to the 
fact that France's North African departments 
were covered by NATO, and John Foster 
Dulles' efforts to press on skeptical Turks his 
optimism about Arab participation in a Mid- 
dle East defense arrangement. 

The early historical and analytical chapters 
are followed by two final ones on ''United 
States-Turkish Relations, 1953-1989" and 
*"Turkey's Role Today." The first of these 
draws also on McGhee's subsequent Ken- 
nedy administration appointments as under- 
secretary of state for political affairs and 
ambassador to the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, and on his subsequent years as a 
scholar and writer. It is perhaps the best 
ten-page summary of its subject in existence. 
The second, complete with relevant statistics 
and excellent psychological insights, pro- 
vides a convincing companion theme to the 
book's subtitle. If the Truman Doctrine and 
Turkey’s entry into NATO contained the 
Soviets in the Middle East, they also made a 
great contribution to Turkey's own develop- 
ment as a powerful] modern nation. 

The book was apparently completed before 
recent major changes in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. Indeed, in his last chapter, 
McGhee explains how ‘‘NATO control of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, which will be of 
prime importance in the event of a war with 
the Warsaw Pact, will be dependent on Turk- 
ish air and naval forces and other NATO 
forces using air and naval bases in Turkey" 
(p. 170). The explanation is plausible, but the 
event now seems increasingly unlikely. 

It is to be hoped that, in a future work, 
McGhee will bring his knowledge of a coun- 
try he obviously knows and likes exception- 
ally well to bear on Turkey's role in a post- 
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bipolar world. It is that very role that Ankara 
must be thinking most about now. Neverthe- 
less, the present volume belongs in a promi- 
nent place on the shelves of all those inter- 
ested in Turkey, NATO, and the creation of 
the post-World War II world. 


James W. Spain, author of American Diplo- 
macy in Turkey, is a former US ambassador 
to Turkey. 


ARAB-ISRAELI 
CONFLICT 


Land, Labor and the Origins of the Is- 
raeli-Palestinian Conflict, 1882—1914, by 
Gershon Shafir. Cambridge and New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1989. Cam- 
bridge Middle East Library, no. 20. xvi + 220 
pages. Notes to p. 257. Gloss. to p. 260. Bibl. 
to p. 277. Index to p. 287. $44.50. 


Reviewed by Don Peretz 


The major contribution of this study is that it 
places conventional Zionist lore about Jewish 
immigration, settlement, and land and labor 
policies in a larger context of Arab-Jewish 
relations. Further, it examines developments 
in these areas in the even broader context of 
late 19th-century European colonialism. The 
author compares the many and diverse theo- 
ries concerning Zionist land and labor poli- 
cies and Jewish-Arab relations with parallel 
studies of similar phenomena in places such 
as Algeria, Australia, South Africa, and the 
eastern or Polish provinces of Germany, ob- 
serving that expansion of the Yishuv was sui 
generis. 

The principal thrust of Shafir's argument is 
that early Zionist policies and practices re- 
lated to land and labor were motivated less by 
“pure” ideological concepts such as Marx- 
ism, socialism, or humanism than by what he 
terms the ‘‘hidden question," that is, the 
Arab question. Ottoman Palestine in the 19th 
century was still a frontier land where Jewish 
immigrants, mostly from Europe, initiated 
the process of state formation, necessitat- 
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ing—from their perspective—land and labor 
policies and practices that inevitably led to 
clashes with the indigenous Arab population. 
Although '*without the cooperation of Pales- 
tinian Arab villagers the earliest Jewish set- 
tlers would have been in dire straits” (p. 199), 
Labor Zionist insistence on the establishment 
of a wholly Jewish, rather than a binational, 
polity was a major cause for the subsequent 
years of hostilities. Other causes of friction 
included conflicts over customary rights and 
cultural differences, yet **the foremost bone 
of contention . . . was land” (p. 200). 
Contrary to many who date the Arab- 
Israeli struggle from the rise of political Zi- 
onism following the Balfour Declaration and 
World War I, Shafir observes that conflict 
erupted nearly four decades earlier when 
“the first mass attack on a Jewish moshava" 
(p. 200), Petach Tikva, by villagers from 
Yahudiya in March 1886 took place. 
“Conquest of labor" by Jewish workers 
was as significant a factor as "conquest of 
land” by Jewish farmers in Zionist ideology; 
labor not primarily for ‘‘self-conquest’’ or as 
a manifestation of class conflict, but the “‘tak- 
ing away of the work in the moshavot from 
the Arab workers and transferring it into the 
hands of the Jewish workers" (p. 60). Dis- 
placement of Arab labor in Jewish enter- 
prises, especially in agriculture, was no easy 
task. Most Jewish immigrants were unpre- 
pared for the physical effort, the farming 
techniques, or the difficulties of life style to 
which Arab peasants had adapted over time. 
Furthermore, there were clashes between the 
Jewish planters who hired Arab workers for 
valid economic reasons and Jewish national- 
ists who demanded the Arab jobs for reasons 
- of state formation as well as to sustain the 
impoverished immigrants from Europe. 
When the difficulties of employing Jewish 
immigrants from Europe proved to be too 
daunting, Jews were imported from Yemen 
(before World War I) to rescue the '*conquest 
of labor’’ idea. The author devotes a chapter 
to this ‘‘experiment”’ that ‘‘failed’’—failed 
because the ‘‘natural workers" from Yemen 
proved to be as problematic as the ‘“‘idealis- 
tic" Ashkenazim from Eastern Europe. 


Among other subjects discussed in the con- 
text of Arab-Jewish relations are the forma- 
tion of trade unions, political parties, and 
various Jewish self-defense organizations. 
The analysis of ideological origins of collec- 
tive and cooperative settlements is interest- 
ing. The kibbutz (collective agricultural set- 
tlement) was established more for national 
than for pure ideological reasons, says Shafir, 
and is of importance ‘‘because [it was] the 
real nucleus of Israeli state formation, despite 
the fact that kibbutz members always consti- 
tuted a distinct minority of the Jews in Pales- 
tine” (p. 184). 

The study is well annotated, using a wide 
range of primary Hebrew sources including 
Israeli and Zionist archives as well as 15 
pages of references to Israeli and other sec- 
ondary sources. 


Don Peretz, State University of New York, 
Binghamton, is the author of Intifada: The 
Palestinian Uprising. 


Palestine and Israel: The Uprising and 
Beyond, by David McDowall. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1989. xiii + 
265 pages. Notes to p. 314. Index to p. 322. 
$24.95. 


Reviewed by Joost R. Hiltermann 


An outsider’s account—sober, dispassionate, 
and concise—this book provides a useful 
reinterpretation and synthesis of existing data 
on the history of the Palestinian-Israeli con- 
flict, popularized for a nonacademic audi- 
ence. It includes an analysis of the new 
conditions created by the intifada and fo- 
cuses on the main actors in the conflict— 
Palestinians, Israelis, the United States, and 
Jordan. It reviews the conflict’s core issues, 
including the refugee dilemma, the problems 
and choices facing Palestinians living in Is- 
rael, continuing Israeli designs on Palestinian 
land, US policy, the ‘“‘Jordanian option," the 
politics of demographics, and the cycle of 
repression and resistance in the occupied 
territories. 


This is one of the first studies published in 
English that places due emphasis on the central 
role played by Palestinians in the West Bank 
and Gaza in the struggle, reflecting the shifting 
weight of the two main branches of the Pales- 
tinian national movement from the ‘‘outside”’ 
to the ''inside" during the last two decades. 
McDowall correctly sees the uprising as a 
culmination of years of efforts to organize and 
build institutions, rather than merely to react to 
oppression and misery. This perspective yields 
important insights, rare in analyses by outsid- 
ers, such as the conclusion that ''the popular 
movement did not produce the Uprising, but its 
proven modus operandi was found to be essen- 
tial to its success” (p. 117). McDowall pro- 
duces an accurate assessment of the signifi- 
cance of the 18th session of the Palestine 
National Council in Algiers in April 1987, in 
which disparate elements in the PLO were 
reconciled, paving the way for close cooper- 
ation during the uprising. 

McDowall is also one of the few observers 
to pinpoint the nature of the relationship 
between the ‘‘inside’’ and ‘‘outside’’ Pales- 
tinian leadership. He states that the PLO 
leadership in the occupied territories gives 
total support to the PLO outside, although it 
expresses anxiety over its ''style, about its 
bureaucracy, its lack of enthusiasm for so- 
cial and economic change and its suscepti- 
bility to venality and materialism” (p. 121). 
It is, however, too simple to suggest that 
Palestinians in the occupied territories con- 
cluded ‘‘by the closing weeks of 1987” (ap- 
parently suddenly) that they ‘‘could look for 
deliverance to no one but themselves’’ be- 
cause of the ''prevarication of Israel and 
Jordan," the ''acquiescence of the other 
Arab states,” and because the PLO, ‘‘bereft 
of a power base or allies,” was ‘‘powerless”’ 
(p. 103). In fact, they had drawn this conclu- 
sion many years before and thus started to 
build self-help mass organizations in the 
1970s, the very ones McDowall aptly char- 
acterizes as having laid the groundwork for 
the uprising. 

The author unfortunately devotes too little 
space to trends he deems important. This is 
the first major study of the Palestinian-Israeli 
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conflict in English this reviewer is aware of 
that mentions the role of the Palestinian labor 
movement, but the discussion on p. 107 is 
slight. Similarly, the Islamic movement 
would have merited further discussion, and 
McDowall is hesitant in his conclusions. 
These are areas that deserve prime attention. 
So too does the question of Jerusalem, hastily 
referred to on pp. 216-17. 

There are also some factual errors, per- 
haps due to the author’s strong reliance on 
secondary (especially journalistic) sources. 
For example, in Beita in April 1988, a settler 
shot dead two Palestinians, not three (p. 14); 
the third was killed by the army. There is no 
group by the name "'Islamic Tendency,” 
referred to on p. 105. It is simply not true 
that unions affiliated with progressive blocs 
“joined ranks with the Fatah labor unions’ 
after the 18th PNC (McDowall quotes an 
Israeli journalist quoting an unnamed Pales- 
tinian on p. 106). McDowall's claim that by 
the end of 1987, ‘‘in rural areas Fatah tended 
to rule alone, whereas in the camps and 
towns, the radicals posed a strong chal- 
lenge” (p. 106), is also inaccurate. Many 
villages in the Nablus and Jenin area, for 
example, have a strong Democratic Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP) pres- 
ence, while in the Bethlehem area the Pop- 
ular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP) is strong. Such errors are minor, 
however. 

Even though it does give the appearance of 
being slightly rushed, the book is timely. It 
was researched and written prior to the up- 
rising, and then updated to reflect conditions 
prevalent in 1988. Because this book pro- 
vides a useful, well-organized, and sound 
introduction to the main issues involved, this 
reviewer warmly recommends it for use in 
classrooms as a textbook on the Palestinian- 
Israeli conflict. 


Joost R. Hiltermann, associate editor of Mid- 
die East Report and formerly research coor- 
dinator with the Palestinian human rights 
organization, al-Haq, recently returned from 
five years in the West Bank. 
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Vatican Policy on the Palestinian-Israeli 
Conflict: The Struggle for the Holy Land, 
by Andrej Kreutz. Westport, CT: Green- 
wood Press, 1990. xii + 175 pages. Chron. to 
p. 177. Bibl. to p. 190. Index to p. 196. $39.95. 


Reviewed by George Emile Irani 


The role of the Vatican in the Middle East is 
becoming a popular topic among scholars. 
Andrej Kreutz's book—based on his doctoral 
dissertation at the University of Toronto—is 
a new addition to the available literature. 
Ambitious in scope, the book covers Vatican 
diplomacy from 1920 to 1988. 

In the first half of his book Kreutz relies 
mostly on British and American archival 
sources. The contemporary period, however, 
suffers from the unavailability of Vatican 
archives. For the period up to 1950, the 
author deftly uses his sources to argue his 
fundamental point—that the Vatican has 
been reluctant to take a definitive stand on 
the Palestine conflict. Since 1948, the Holy 
See's attitude toward Israel has been charac- 
terized by a mixture of theological prejudice 
and political pragmatism. 

The book's evaluation of the Catholic 
Church's attitude during the Holocaust re- 
quires clarification. On p. 8 the author writes 
that the ‘‘Pope did not take any public stand 
in defense of either the Jews or the many 
millions of members of the Church who suf- 
fered brutal treatment at the hands of the 
Germans."' On p. 76 Kreutz writes that ‘‘dur- 
ing the most dangerous moments of World 
War II, tlie Vatican unhesitatingly con- 
demned all forms of anti-Semitism. . .. The 
Church intervened on behalf of persecuted 
European Jews on countless occasions.” The 
author even quotes Moshe Sharrett, Israel’s 
first foreign minister, stating that he was 
deeply ‘‘grateful to the Catholic Church” for 
all its efforts to “‘rescue Jews, to save chil- 
dren, and Jews in general.” The book also 
fails to make mention of Catholic-sponsored 
institutions in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 
Several were created in the aftermath of Pope 
Paul VI's pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 1964. 

In his last two chapters, Kreutz presents an 
incomplete picture of Vatican diplomatic ef- 


forts in Lebanon and in the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict. On p. 152 the author writes that in 
the early days of the pontificate of John Paul 
II the “real Palestinian question was not 
mentioned." In fact, the pope's record is 
impressive. As of June 1990, John Paul II has 
issued more than 140 statements, letters, and 
speeches on the Lebanese conflict and has 
already met three times with Yasir Arafat—in 
1982, 1988, and in April 1990. Furthermore, 
since 1978, several diplomatic and pastoral 
missions were dispatched by the Vatican to 
Lebanon. 

Several factual errors also need to be cor- 
rected. On p. 51, footnote 20, it is La Civilta' 
Cattolica of May 1 rather than April 20, 1897; 
on p. 39, Alfred Rush was from Jerusalem not 
Jaffa; on p. 148, the Maronite patriarch's 
name is Antoine-Pierre Khoreiche; on pp. 99 
and 100, Kreutz mentions Il Quotidiano and 
Il Popolo as two ‘‘Vatican-sponsored news- 
papers." The Vatican publishes one semi- 
official daily newspaper, L'Osservatore Ro- 
mano. 

Kreutz's book is useful for an understand- 
ing of Vatican diplomacy in the early days of 
the Palestine conflict. Although the author 
could have focused his analysis more on the 
way decisions are taken and policy is formu- 
lated by the Holy See as well as given more 
weight to the latest available literature on the 
topic, this book is an interesting contribution 
and an impressive effort. 


George Emile Irani is the author of The 
Papacy and the Middle East: The Role of the 
Holy See in the Arab-Israeli Conflict (Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press, 1986 and 1989 
[paper]). 


PRE-20TH CENTURY 
HISTORY 


The History of al-Tabari, vol. 24: The 
Empire in Transition, tr. and annotated by 
David Stephan Powers. Albany: State Uni- 
versity of New York Press, 1989. xvii + 196 
pages. Bibl. to p. 200. Index to p. 218. $44.50 
cloth. $16.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Elton L. Daniel 


One of the express aims behind the al-Tabari 
translation project is the stimulation of new 
research on early Islamic history. This vol- 
ume, ably translated by David Powers, might 
well achieve that goal. It covers one of the 
most controversial periods in the history of 
the caliphate—the reigns of Sulayman ibn 
Abd al-Malik, Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz, and 
Yazid ibn Abd al-Malik (96-105 AH/715-724 
AD)—and the beginning of the great upheaval 
that would ultimately lead to the collapse of 
Umayyad rule. The availability of this text in 
an English translation certainly ought to en- 
courage revisionists and iconoclasts to reex- 
amine much of the received wisdom about 
Umayyad history. To offer one example, can 
historians continue to take seriously the de- 
piction of Sulayman and Umar II as utopian, 
peaceful rulers who wanted to halt continued 
Islamic expansion after reading the accounts 
of the attacks on Constantinople, Jurjan, and 
Khuttalan; or a governor's advice that one 
could curry favor with Umar by undertaking 
new raids, let alone the anecdote of Sulay- 
man and his friends amusing themselves by 
chopping off the heads of Byzantine prisoners 
and laughing at the poet Farazdaq when he 
could not carry out such killings with the 
deliberately blunted sword he had been 
given? 

As in all volumes in this series, the Leiden 
edition of al-Tabari's work serves as the base 
text for the translation. Powers has con- 
trolled this by also referring to the Cairo 
edition and to parallel texts in several other 
works such as the histories by Khalifa ibn 
Khayyat, Yaqubi, Ibn al-Athir, Ibn Kathir, 
and others. Unfortunately, he has not con- 
sulted any unedited manuscripts nor such 
important works as Balami's redaction of 
al-Tabari’s history. The latter would defi- 
nitely have helped with several sections of 
the chronicle that show signs of either being 
defective or having been truncated by later 
editors, notably those dealing with Qutayba 
ibn Muslim and Yazid ibn al-Muhallab. On 
the other hand, Powers has taken the liberty 
of introducing several emendations to the 
text, a few of which change the meaning 
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considerably. Some of these alternative read- 
ings are plausible, others less so, but all are 
speculative because they have not been ver- 
ified from other manuscripts. 

There are also a few infelicities in the 
English translation. For example, why not 
“troublemaker” instead of the odd ‘‘disqui- 
eter" (p. 81)? Surely the phrase ‘‘having 
learned of the defeat of your army-—the evil 
army—’’ (p. 77) should be **. . . the defeat of 
your army by the evil army." In several 
places, al-Tabari's language when quoting 
various officers is as colorful as one might 
expect that of an old soldier to be. Powers 
attempts to capture this, but his word choice 
is often cruder and more vulgar than neces- 
sary to do justice to the text. 

Powers rightly notes in his introduction 
that a major issue raised by this text is the 
nature and significance of the political fac- 
tionalism it describes—to what extent was 
this a function of ‘‘tribal’’ conflicts among the 
Arab warriors? Unfortunately, Powers’ 
translation tends to favor the tribal interpre- 
tation. He repeatedly translates nas as 
"troops," gawm as ''tribe," or ahl as 
“army” (pp. 9, 12, 20, 83, 89, 95, 164) even 
though such terminology is rarely justified by 
the context. 

A brief review such as this tends to accen- 
tuate negative criticisms, but that is not the 
intention here. Despite the reservations ex- 
pressed above, this volume is well translated 
and amply documented. It should be wel- 
comed by any reader with an interest in early 
Islamic history and historiography. 


Elton L. Daniel, Department of History, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii 


The Muslim Conquest and Settlement of 
North Africa and Spain, by Abdulwahid 
Dhanun Taha. London and New York: Rout- 
ledge, 1989. xiv + 253 pages. Bibl. to p. 263. 
Index to p. 280. $67.50. 


Reviewed by David M. Hart 


This historical study surveys the nearly half- 
century dating from the time of the appear- 
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ance of the first Muslim on the southern 
shores of the Iberian peninsula, in 710 AD, 
and the subsequent exploratory raid of Tariq 
ibn Ziyad the following year, to the establish- 
ment of the Umayyad amirate in Cordoba in 
756 AD. The emphasis, interestingly enough, 
favors settlement over conquest and the fu- 
ture al-Andalus over the future al-Maghrib, 
although all are given equal weight in the 
title. The author draws on the full range of 
available Arabic and other primary sources. 

The work contains an introduction and 
eight chapters, of which the first three merely 
set the stage, examining the immediate pre- 
Islamic and early Islamic political geography 
of North Africa and Spain, and the Muslim 
conquests of each of these areas respectively. 
These chapters, however, provide mere 
background material, some of which could 
have been cut. The chapters that follow 
would have benefited from further develop- 
ment, because they are considerably more 
interesting—for example, one on the Arab 
settlement of al-Andalus and another on its 
Berber settlement. 

Even though the enumeration and location 
of early Arab and Berber groups and settle- 
ments in the Iberian peninsula may read 
somewhat like a laundry list, this is almost 
certainly not the author’s fault. Inherent in 
the nature of primary Arabic medieval 
sources is an emphasis on names, whether of 
individuals, groups, or places, at the expense 
of matters such as economic and sociopoliti- 
cal organizations, which are of interest to 
anthropologists. To have all this information 
within the covers of one book is, however, 
gratifying. Even if much of it in itself seems 
scrappy and does not lend itself easily to 
analysis or to anything other than mere nar- 
rative, it does not follow that the material is 
devoid of interest. Indeed, the contrary is 
true, and this reviewer finds it a relief to read 
a book in which the construction of models is 
refreshingly absent. 

Although Taha is careful to give modern 
Spanish place-name equivalents to the Arabic 
transliterations of these same names in the 
early medieval period, one notes with some 
surprise that for Arabic and Berber names of 
groups—whether tribes, or sections, or fac- 


tions thereof—readers are not given the cor- 
responding location of their present-day (or 
immediately precolonial) namesakes in the 
Maghrib. Indeed, many of them, and cer- 
tainly all the Berber ones, such as Huwwara, 
Ghumara, Masmuda, Nafzawa, and others, 
are still to be found on the landscape. It 
should not, of course, be inferred either that 
the modern bearers of such names are de- 
scendants of the earlier ones or that they are 
even located in the same area, for often they 
are not. Nonetheless, names not only of 
places, but also of groups, have a way of 
persisting on the map long after the circum- 
stances surrounding their origins have been 
forgotten. Pierre Guichard, in Al-Andalus,! 
for example, erred in the opposite direction 
through inferring the ethnography and social 
structures of Muslim Spain by comparing 
them with selected modern Arab peasant 
societies in the Maghrib—a questionable pro- 
cedure. 

Despite a certain stylistic dryness, it is 
clear from Taha's text that the Visigothic 
remnants of what was to become al-Andalus 
(and the tie-in of this name with the Atlantis 
concept rather than with the ephemeral Van- 
dals is in itself interesting) were a pushover 
for the early Muslim invaders. In the two 
successive and later post-settlement chap- 
ters, which examine the period of the gover- 
nors and the internal tensions in al-Andalus 
from the departure of Musa bin Nusayr in 714 
to the establishment of the Umayyads as an 
independent entity in 756, the author notes 
that there were no less than 21 governors. 
During this period, the conflicts that took 
place were almost entirely between different 
groups of Muslims, rather than between Mus- 
lims and Christians. Taha enumerates and 
discusses the supremacy of al-baladiyyun 
(the early settlers), the Berber revolt and the 
entry of al-shamiyyun (the Syrians); the con- 
flict between the Syrians and the early set- 
tlers; the governorship of Abu al-Khattar 
al-Kalbi, which marks the final attempt made 
by the Damascene Umayyads to merge al- 
Andalus administratively with the Maghrib; 
and the last semi-independent decade, which 


1. Barcelona: Barral, 1976. 


ushered in full independence with the arrival 
of Abd al-Rahman I and the transfer of 
Umayyad allegiance and power to Cordoba, 
after Abd al-Rahman's escape from the 
knives of the Abbasids in Damascus. Abd 
al-Rahman stayed on the throne for more 
than 30 years, until 788, crushing a large 
number of uprisings (again, mostly by Syri- 
ans and Yamanis) and welcoming a new 
group of immigrant Berbers from the Magh- 
rib. 

The outrageous list price of the book— 
again no fault of its author—is a formidable 
drawback and will put it beyond the reach of 
any but the most dedicated specialist. 


David M. Hart is the author of The Aith 
Waryaghar of the Moroccan Rif (1976), 
Dadda ‘Atta and his Forty Grandsons (1981), 
The Ait ‘Atta of Southern Morocco (1984), 
Guardians of the Khaibar Pass (1985), and 
Banditry in Islam (1987); and, with Akbar S. 
Ahmed, the co-editor of Islam in Tribal Soci- 
eties (1984). 


Ottoman Civil Officialdom: A Social His- 
tory, by Carter V. Findley. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1989. xxiv + 342 
pages. Appends. to p. 369. Bibl. to p. 382. 
Index to p. 399. $55.00. 


Reviewed by Hasan Kayali 


This sequel to the author's Bureaucratic Re- 
form in the Ottoman Empire! examines socio- 
cultural dimensions of reform in concluding 
the author's exhaustive analysis of the bu- 
reaucracy in the late Ottoman Empire. The 
result of painstaking research in Ottoman 
archival, biographical, journalistic, and liter- 
ary sources, the book weaves discreet 
glimpses at Ottoman officialdom into an inno- 
vative examination of the empire during the 
course of its last century. 

As social history that utilizes quantitative 
methods, Ottoman Civil Officialdom explores 
new frontiers in Middle Eastern historiogra- 
phy. Anchored in Findley's earlier work, and 


1. Princeton, 
Press, 1980. 


NJ: Princeton University 
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at times revising it, the book escapes the 
narrowness of more trendy social histories. 
The author contends that the ‘‘preponder- 
ance" of the civil officialdom in Ottoman 
society as an expanding social group inter- 
laced with the intelligentsia makes the study 
of the bureaucracy singularly revealing with 
regard to social conditions in the empire. 
Findley also maintains that his social history 
is not an ‘‘elite study” for it '*provide[s] a 
*vertical slice' of civil officialdom, rather than 
a picture of its topmost layer alone" (pp. 
10-11). 

The author first discusses the scribal ser- 
vice as the precursor of civil officialdom on 
the eve of Tanzimat. He analyzes patterns of 
recruitment and promotion and concludes 
that the recruitment of sons of functionaries 
and the preponderance of patronage relation- 
ships resulted in a socially homogenous 
Scribal corps in this early period. He uses 
pictorial evidence to reconstruct the physical 
setting of a pre-Tanzimat government office. 
He then proceeds to the cultural environment 
and the informal promotion patterns that pre- 
vailed. The insecurity of office in this period 
is depicted with a portrayal of factional ri- 
valry under Mahmud II. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to the 
analysis of data on over 300 officials of the 
post-Tanzimat period. Findley chooses the 
Foreign Ministry as his unit of analysis, es- 
sentially because of easier access to more 
orderly personnel records for this agency. In 
separate chapters, he characterizes the offi- 
cials’ social origins, education, cultural and 
intellectual orientation, career patterns, and 
living standards. Throughout he compares 
and contrasts three subgroups defined on the 
basis of educational and religious back- 
ground—traditionalist Muslim, modernist 
Muslim, and non-Muslim. In addition, to 
enable a comparison of the Foreign Ministry 
data with that of other government agen- 
cies—and also to test personnel records 
against evidence from other sources—by his 
masterful use of memoirs, novels, and bio- 
graphical works, the author constructs cate- 
gories based on the example of single individ- 
uals. These personifications prove to be 
valuable in supporting the author’s interpre- 
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tations while providing colorful insights into 
administrative routines, office environment, 
and the social life of bureaucrats. The profile 
of Asci Dede Ibrahim Halil, a “traditionalist 
Muslim” functionary in the Ministry of War, 
is particularly salient. Findley's comparisons 
of his Foreign Ministry data with information 
from Ottoman yearbooks and published bio- 
graphical sketches of the graduates of the 
Miilkiye, the School of Civil Administration, 
are also useful. 

The picture that the author draws of Otto- 
man civil officialdom is one that highlights the 
growing influence of the modernists, the lin- 
gering preponderance of the Istanbul-born 
officials, the economic elitism of the offi- 
cialdom despite the broadened social basis of 
the bureaucracy, the continued relevance of 
patronage relations, and the correlation of 
major political movements with the deterio- 
ration in living standards of officials. When 
Findley points to the decline in Ottoman 
egalitarianism from the Tanzimat to the Ha- 
midian and Young Turk periods, he essen- 
tially addresses religious egalitarianism with- 
out taking due notice of the implications of 
the '*more equal" status that non-Muslim 
communities came to acquire under the Tan- 
zimat. 

This book, written with care, wit, and an 
eye for detail, is the result of the same solid 
scholarship that characterized the author’s 
earlier work. Ottoman Civil Officialdom is 
administrative history, but one that pays 
more attention to informal patterns of behav- 
ior, social origins, and the day-to-day life of 
officials than to legal and institutional codes 
as executed by a few at the top. 


Hasan Kayali, History Faculty, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology 


La vie quotidienne 4 Istanbul au siécle de 
Soliman le Magnifique, by Robert Mantran. 
Paris: Hachette, 1990. Orig. pub. 1965. 295 
pages. Bibl. to p. 297. Notes to p. 322. Gloss. 
to p. 330. Contents to p. 332. FF118.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Barbara Jelavich 


This book is a reprint of the author's work, 
La vie quotidienne à Constantinople au 
temps de Soliman le Magnifique et de ses 
successeurs, XVIème et XViléme siècles, 
published in 1965. A comparison of both 
editions shows that they are essentially sim- 
ilar; both cover the 16th and 17th centuries 
despite the change in the title of the second. 
Four new books have been included in the 
short bibliography, and some alterations and 
additions can be found in the footnotes. A 
glossary of Turkish words and a list of place 
names with alternate spellings have also been 
added. A random comparison of the two texts 
indicates that there have been no substantive 
changes in the narrative. 

Nevertheless, the reissue of this book is a 
welcome addition to the material available on 
the Ottoman Empire in these centuries. It 
provides an excellent background for an un- 
derstanding of the conditions of life and work 
in the capital of the empire at this time. Like 
other books in the extensive ‘‘La vie quoti- 
dienne” series, the text offers the reader a 
sympathetic and balanced picture. It can be 
read with profit by the general reader, and by 
university students in any field, because it 
does not require a prior knowledge of Otto- 
man history. 

Following a short historical background, 
the text, with a strong basis on accounts of 
contemporary observers and travelers, pro- 
vides a detailed description of the city and its 
principal points of interest, the composition 
of the population, and the offices and officials 
in the government. On the local level, the 
organization of trade and industry is exam- 
ined as is the life and attitudes of the people. 
The account covers not only the Muslim 
inhabitants, but also the Jews and Chris- 
tians—among the latter, primarily Greeks 
and Armenians. The position of foreigners 
and their role in the international commerce 
of the empire is also examined. 

The attitude of the author toward the sub- 
jects he studies is mostly favorable. On the 
relations among the religious groups, for in- 
stance, he writes, ‘‘the Turk is a calm indi- 
vidual, averse to great outbursts of temper. 
s He is not fanatical, and in fact no 
pogrom, no anti-Christian manifestation can 


be reported in the 16th and 17th centuries" 
(p. 274). Mantran concludes that although in 
the West the Turk was considered as ''a 
barbarian, savage, cruel, bloodthirsty," in 
fact, judging by reports of European travelers 
in the period, what was apparent was *''the 
absence of fanaticism in regard to strangers, 
the taste for beautiful things, the comforts of 
life," an idyllic picture, which, although ex- 
aggerated, should not be disregarded ‘‘above 
all if one compares the life of the population 
(Stamboulites) to those of their contemporar- 
ies of Paris, of London or of any other great 
city of the West” (pp. 294-5). 


Barbara Jelavich, Department of History, 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


BIOGRAPHY 


Bernadotte in Palestine, 1948: A Study in 
Contemporary Humanitarian Knight- 
Errantry, by Amitzur Ilan. New York: St. 
Martin's Press, 1989. xix + 256 pages. Notes 
to p. 295. Bibl. to p. 302. Index to p. 308. 
$45.00. 


Reviewed by Harold Beeley 


In the complex international situation result- 
ing from Britain's reference of the Palestine 
problem to the United Nations, the dominant 
influence was that of the United States. It 
was American determination that ensured the 
adoption of the UN General Assembly's res- 
olution of November 1947 for the partition of 
Palestine. But there followed a bifurcation of 
US policy. For President Harry Truman, the 
UN decision was conclusive. The State De- 
partment, however, starting from the consti- 
tutional doctrine that the United Nations was 
not empowered to enforce such a decision, 
and from the certainty of armed Arab oppo- 
sition to it, initiated the search for an alter- 
native route to a settlement. This led in due 
course to the appointment of a mediator with 
the function, among others, of promoting ‘‘a 
peaceful adjustment of tbe future situation of 
Palestine" (p. 58). 
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The chosen mediator was Count Folke 
Bernadotte, a member of the Swedish royal 
family and chairman of the Swedish Red 
Cross. Possessing no relevant expertise but 
great energy and self-confidence—''it was 
typical of him to walk in darkness with the 
assurance of a sleepwalker" (p. 252)—he 
arrived at conclusions that seemed eminently 
sensible to many governments and that would 
have substantially reduced the size of the 
State of Israel. He was accused of having 
accepted Anglo-American instruction, but 
the author is clearly correct in asserting that 
“he did not allow anything contrary to his 
better judgement to enter the so-called Ber- 
nadotte plan” (p. 253). 

Bernadotte himself never saw the final text 
of his plan. Leaving his deputy, Ralph 
Bunche, in Rhodes, where the work had been 
done, to finalize the document, he flew to 
Jerusalem. On the following day, September 
17, 1948, he was shot and killed in a Jewish 
suburb of the city by a member of the extrem- 
ist group usually known as the Stern Gang. 

Despite the thorough and meticulous re- 
search that supports his book, Ilan has not 
been able to identify the assassin. He is clear, 
however, that the ordering of the group's 
operations was always done within a trium- 
virate consisting of Nathan Yelin-Mor, Israel 
Eldad, and Yitzhak Shamir. 

At the General Assembly meeting in Paris 
the delegation of the United States insisted 
that the Palestine debate should not begin 
until after the presidential election at the 
beginning of November 1948. But the pres- 
sures on President Truman compelled him to 
issue a statement on October 25, in the 
course of which he undertook that modifica- 
tions of the 1947 partition resolution ‘‘should 
be made only if fully acceptable to the State 
of Israel." 

Given the dominant influence of the United 
States on this question, Truman’s statement 
at a stroke made nonsense of the State De- 
partment’s planning, of Bernadotte’s mis- 
sion, and also indeed of the action of his 
murderers. Ilan makes a brave attempt to 
moderate this conclusion, observing that 
“the distortion of human designs seems to be 
the general rule, and not the other way 
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round” (p. 250). It remains that the tragedy of 
Count Bernadotte is a story worth telling, and 
is well told here. 


Sir Harold Beeley, HM Diplomatic Service 
(retired) 


T.E. Lawrence: Soldier, Writer, Legend, 
ed. by Jeffrey Meyers. New York: St. Mar- 
tin's Press, 1989. x + 179 pages. Notes to p. 
213. Index to p. 220. $39.95. 

The Wounded Spirit: T.E. Lawrence's 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom,by Jeffrey Meyers. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1989. 140 
pages. Appends. to p. 152. Bibl. to p. 236. 
Index to p. 239. $35.00. 


Reviewed by Norman Reddaway 


These two books, dominated by the authority 
and learning of Jeffrey Meyers, tell the story 
of Lawrence the bastard, scholar, soldier, 
statesman, and writer. They produce a bril- 
liant account of Lawrence’s role in the Arab 
Revolt against the Turks in World War I, of 
his personal life, his soaring ambition, and his 
private tragedy and ultimate withdrawal into 
obscurity. 

The Wounded Spirit is ostensibly about 
Lawrence’s Seven Pillars of Wisdom and the 
various literary and philosophical influences 
affecting it. But it deftly manages to provide 
readers with much more—succinct accounts 
of the Arab Revolt and its political back- 
ground, the diplomacy of conflicting pledges, 
Lawrence’s strange family background which 
so strongly affected his temperament, and the 
fascinating story of his dealings with Arab 
notables and with confidants ranging from 
Winston Churchill to Mrs. Bernard Shaw. 
The bibliography is over 80 pages long. To 
produce from such a mass of material 140 
pages of rewarding literary criticism, history, 
and biography is a brilliant feat. 

In T.E. Lawrence: Soldier, Writer, Leg- 
end, Meyers recruits five fellow professors to 
write essays on various aspects of 
Lawrence's life and work, while he himself 
provides two essays and a sagacious intro- 
duction summarizing the contributions of his 


colleagues: All the essays are authoritative 
and entertáining. They leave the reader better 
informed, although perhaps less clear, about 
Lawrence than at the end of The Wounded 
Spirit. FoF all his oddness, Lawrence is a 
very British phenomenon. 

Britain Pas regularly produced brilliant lon- 
ers whose ideas offend the relevant British 
establishment. R.V. Jones, who first bent the 
radar bearh, David Stirling of the Long Range 
Desert Gróup, and Orde Wingate of the Chin- 
dits were all loners at odds with the establish- 
ment in World War II. Curiously, all of them 
had, as Lawrence had, personal support from 
Churchill. Like these later, individualistic 
achievers, Lawrence—for all his personal 
complications—was par excellence a do-er 
rather thah a be-er. He differs from them by 
the scale of his talents, personality, and 
achieveménts—and, of course, by his inhibi- 
tions, masochism, and escapism. 

The reader’s problem is to reach a coherent 
conclusioh about Lawrence after exposure to 
so many conflicting views. Anthony Nutting, 
who like Lawrence immersed himself in Arab 
affairs and suffered disappointment for his 
pains (he was discarded by the British polit- 
ical establishment for being right about 
Suez), seéms to provide the most intelligible 
testimony about Lawrence, who despite his 
inhibitions “‘lit so many fires in cold rooms” 
(p. 147). 

Nutting guided the makers of the film 
"Lawrence of Arabia" from which many 
people fotm a view of what Lawrence was 
like. They are convinced by the work of 
David Lean, Sam Spiegel, and Peter 
O'Toole, who addressed Lawrence's part in 
the Arab Revolt and were not concerned with 
his early and later life. Viewers see a man 
inspiring the Arabs to action, persuading 
them to adopt the strategy he proposes, 
marching with them to a series of victories, 
and suffeting horrible indignities, but impos- 
ing his wil. This chapter seems hardly to do 
justice to the film. 

Whethér or not the movie got Lawrence 
right, readers of these two books get a wider 
view. They are introduced to a man of vast 
achievements, haunted by his bastardy, who 
despite his sexual deviations and masochism 


was a driving force second to none in the 
Arab Revolt—and left behind a literary mas- 
terpiece. Perhaps, if he had had his mother's 
Christian faith, he would have left the world 
for a monastery. As it was, renunciation took 
him to a barracks-room and an untimely 
death. 


Norman Reddaway, HM Diplomatic Service 
(retired) 


LAW 


Palestinian Lawyers and Israeli Rule: 
Law and Disorder in the West Bank, by 
George Emile Bisharat. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1989. xi + 170 pages. Append. 
to p. 177. Notes to p. 222. Gloss. to p. 230. 
Bibl. to p. 239. Index to p. 251. $30.00. 


Reviewed by Donald M. Reid 


Lawyers flourished in the Middle East under 
Western capitalist and imperialist dominance 
in the late 19th and first half of the 20th 
centuries. European law codes, courts, and 
law schools were imported wholesale, and 
commercial firms, parliaments, colonial ad- 
ministrations, and nationalist movements all 
hastened to avail themselves of the new law- 
yers' skills. Why then, asks George Bisharat, 
did the legal profession decline in the West 
Bank after the Israeli occupation in 1967? 
After all, Israeli military rule has much in 
common with Western colonialism. 

Án American lawyer, Bisharat did the 
fieldwork for his anthropology doctorate on 
the West Bank in 1984-85. He frankly reflects 
Palestinian views, noting that contacts with 
Israeli army officers would have alienated his 
subjects. Bisharat describes and analyzes the 
500-member legal profession, including 90 
apprentices doing an apprenticeship. 

The West Bank lawyers’ malaise reflects 
the general decline of the profession in the 
Arab world since independence and the mil- 
itary coups of the 1950s. For Bisharat's infor- 
mants, the Arab University of Beirut's law 
degree by correspondence course epitomized 
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the profession's plunge in academic and pro- 
fessional standards. 

Damage resulting from the Israeli occupa- 
tion, however, is Bisharat's main theme. 
Since 1967, a strike (protesting Israeli occu- 
pation) has split striking from working law- 
yers. Lawyers can practice in the sharia, 
civil, or Israeli-staffed military courts. Sharia 
court work has few rewards, and the civil 
courts have deteriorated into ''courts for 
petty disputes among Arabs” (p. 126). 

Few West Bankers practice before the 
military courts, where Israeli lawyers (both 
Arab and Jewish) have the advantage of 
knowing the Hebrew language and Israeli 
law. Palestinians see the military courts as 
tools for [and seizures and settlements and 
for breaking their spirit. To them, as to 
Clemenceau, military justice is to justice as 
military music is to music. Rarely able to 
prevent arbitrary detention, land seizures, 
and the demolition of family houses, West 
Bank lawyers have a difficult time maintain- 
ing their self-respect and earning the respect 
of their countrymen. 

The intifada, only mentioned in the preface 
here, has quickly dated pre-intifada Palestin- 
jan studies. An update is already needed, for 
example, to describe what happened to the 
striking lawyers (who had been subsidized 
through the Jordanian Lawyers Union) when 
King Hussein cut off funds to the West Bank. 
This reviewer wonders how professors, 
teachers, engineers, nurses, and medical doc- 
tors fared compared to lawyers. The entire 
society lived in demoralizing circumstances, 
and an idea of conditions in other professions 
would offer a sharper analysis of that of the 
lawyers. 

In sum, readers can thank the author for a 
fine book. It supplies intriguing new informa- 
tion and insights, and it challenges the reader 
to formulate new questions for future inves- 
tigation. 


Donald M. Reid, professor of history, Geor- 
gia State University, is the author of Law- 
yers and Politics in the Arab World, 1880- 
1960 (Minneapolis: Bibliotheca Islamica, 
1981). 
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LITERATURE 


City of Saffron, by Edwar al-Kharrat, tr. by 
Frances Liardet. London: Quartet Books, 
1989. xiv + 174 pages. £11.95. 


Reviewed by Mary-Jane Deeb 


City of Saffron is truly a wonderful work of 
art. Alexandria, a city of legends, whose 
praises have been sung by poets worldwide, 
is here the subject of an Alexandrian's novel. 
Edwar al-Kharrat, an Egyptian Copt who 
grew up in Alexandria, looks at the city 
through the eyes of the young boy Mikhael. 
The story unfolds like a dream mixed with 
remembrances of a time past that has molded 
the man he has become. “‘I realized that I had 
left Gheit el-Enab and shari‘ Raghib Pasha a 
long time ago; and at the same time that I had 
never left at all" (p. 1). As in a dream, past 
and present are often linked and, like memo- 
ries of childhood, every image is intensely 
clear, vibrant, and sensuous. 

This novel is structured as a collection of 
reminiscences primarily covering the period 
1936-1942, when Mikhael grows from child- 
hood to adolescence. Those reminiscences 
appear to have no sequence or order, but 
spring spontaneously from the author's mem- 
ory or imagination. There are major themes 
running throughout the work, however, that 
give City of Saffron extraordinary depth and 
beauty and make it a major piece of litera- 
ture. 

Love is the dominant theme explored. 
Love of mankind, when Mikhael's father, a 
deeply religious man, hides Hosniya the 
young prostitute from the police. Parental 
love, when Mikhael's mother pawns her 
beautiful mauve dress so that he may have 
pocket money to go out with friends. Marital 
love, when his mother refuses to leave her 
husband during the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria and sends the children away to their 
grandparents. Sexual love, always marred by 
tragedy, when those around Mikhael engage 
in illicit liaisons, homosexual relations, or 


child prostitution. Prostitutes—sad, lost, and 
always kind—are a leit-motiv in the novel. 
The most exquisite lyrical passages of the 
book are those describing Mikhael, the grown 
man, making love to the woman of his 
dreams. Whether she exists or is a figment of 
his imagination is never quite clear—nor is it 
clear whether he is writing about one woman 
or a composite of many. At other times 
Alexandria seems to be the beloved: 


Many waters cannot quench my love, 
neither can the flood drown it. ... You 
are a smooth boulder in the waters' heart, 
where the valley sides slope down, green 
with lily-of-the-valley and elderflower; 
where the land is saffron, fertile and living; 
and where on high a black dove flutters, its 
wings spread out to infinity, beating in my 
heart for ever (p. 106). 


Death is the novel's other underlying 
theme—death of loved ones, death of inno- 
cence, death as an act of will, death as an 
accident of fate, death at the end of a long 
life. The accidental death of Mikhael's first 
and closest friend, Witwat, seems to hover 
over all his later friendships. He never seems 
to get too close to his school friends, and the 
grown man wonders later what happened to 
them. His father's readiness for death, as he 
prays, "Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace, according to Thy word, for 
mine eyes have seen Thy salvation’’ (p. 89) 
prompts Mikhael to search for his own salva- 
tion. The willful shooting of demonstrators 
and innocent children by British soldiers 
makes him a revolutionary. It is, finally, the 
death of innocence that is mourned in this 
book. What he learns about life as he grows 
older seems to detract from the beauty, the 
goodness, and the happiness of Mikhael’s 
earlier years. 


Mary-Jane Deeb, Department of Govern- 
ment, American University, Washington, DC 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Bedouin Life in the Egyptian Wilderness, 
by Joseph J. Hobbs. Austin: University of 


Texas Press, 1989. xix 115 pages. Append. 
to p. 137. Notes to p. 143. Bibl. to p. 149. 
. Index to p. 165. $25.00. 


Reviewed by Paul Dresch 


This valuable account of the Khushmaan in 
Egypt's eastern desert begins with a defense 
of the ‘‘Sears-Roebuck’’ approach to ethnog- 
raphy. Although the book is not guided by 
grand theory, it does have its own agenda— 
ecology and conservation. The subject is 
difficult to handle well. The grim, and often 
pointless, **development"' literature is now 
supplemented by a romantic view of indige- 
nous peoples as communers with Mother 
Earth. That this account is both engaged and 
sober is a fine achievement. The picture the 
author provides of the Khushmaan's relation 
to their land and its scattered riches is con- 
vincing. 

Even by Bedouin standards, the eastern 
desert is rough country. Hobbs' information 
on how the Bedouin use the plants of the 
area, how they chase down game, their view 
of the different animals with whom they share 
this space, and the way they form attach- 
ments to particular spots is fascinating (an- 
thropologists should note that humans fall in 
the category ''swine," [p. 87]. Khushmaan 
distrust of tribal neighbors and people farther 
off is well described. From a disturbing Brit- 
ish administrator, who conserved game by 
forbidding Bedouin hunting and himself 
slaughtered Barbary sheep, to gun-happy Qa- 
taris, by way of Egyptian soldiers and other 
bumptious Nile-dwellers, outsiders have usu- 
ally been a curse. "The Khushmaan way of 
life is always in jeopardy” (p. 103). But the 
*"'Sears-Roebuck"' approach by itself cannot 
assess the threat or what it means. 

To take just one example, the Khushmaan 
forbid cutting green acacia limbs (pp. 104-5), 
which form a vital reserve during drought. 
But they cut them during the last drought, 
which their neighbors did not. To judge what 
the Khushmaan’s "rules" amount to (and 
when they might be enforced, when not) 
requires a systematic account of the subject, 
not a catalog but something more like a 
monograph on their cosmology. 
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The originality of Hobbs’ work is enough 
to suggest several monographs—one on local 
concepts of man and environment, of course, 
but another on the nature of persons, another 
still on concepts of time and space, and 
certainly one on tribal identity. Many rela- 
tives of the Khushmaan are sedentary, and 
one wants to know more of what these dif- 
ferent lives mean to them. Camels and trucks 
are mentioned but readers are not told how 
many of each are currently employed for 
what. And, although this is not simply 
Hobbs’ fault, one has to insist that a distinc- 
tion be preserved between “‘life-style’’ and 
“way of life’’—the Bedouin are engaged not 
in style wars but in survival. 

Hobbs provides a useful list of terms for 
plants and animals. One hopes he will publish 
more on topography, water rights, and social 
relations. Anthropologists, geographers, and 
even archeologists all will find material here 
to interest them, and many will notice themes 
that deserve more extended treatment. To be 
introduced so effectively to the author's 
Khushmaan friends is an added bonus to an 
intriguing factual record. 


Paul Dresch, University of Oxford 


Palestinian Costume, by Shelagh Weir. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1989. 278 
pages. Notes to p. 282. Bibl. to p. 288. 
$39.95. 


Reviewed by Patricia Fiske 


Shelagh Weir, author of Palestinian Cos- 
tume, is an anthropologist and keeper of the 
Middle Eastern collections in the Museum of 
Mankind at the British Museum. She thus 
combines the curator's expertise with a 
scholarly insistence on understanding the 
context and significance of the subject. This 
beautiful book is an appropriate tribute to the 
superb aesthetic qualities of Palestinian cos- 
tume. It is also full of information—carefully 
researched (over a period of nearly 25 years), 
clearly organized, and engagingly presented. 
For a student of costume, an historian, a 
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sociologist, or an interested lay person, this 
volume is a valuable reference. 

In her introduction, Weir presents a short 
history of Palestine and its people, touching 
on those events and elements that influenced 
the development of Palestinian costume. The 
first chapter, ‘‘Materials and Merchants,” 
presents a detailed picture of the textile in- 
dustry in the area. The merchandizing of 
costumes is also treated, with specific exam- 
ples given of the interaction between mer- 
chant and customer. 

Men's costume is less elaborate and varied 
than that of women but still signifies differen- 
tiation in age, status, region, and fashion that 
makes costume a revealing language of its 
own. All categories of men's dress are de- 
scribed, and special garments associated with 
important ceremonies, such as circumcisions 
and weddings, are especially noted. Here and 
throughout the book, the system of gift ex- 
changes—in which articles of costume were 
the principal element—is shown to be of 
paramount importance in marking and ce- 
menting relationships between individuals 
and families. 

Women's costume is described in the two 
following chapters, and the stunning beauty 
of these garments is dramatically shown in 
the numerous illustrations. All garment types 
are described and the significance and sym- 
bolism of their decoration is explained. It is a 
tribute to the designer of the book that illus- 
trations are placed throughout in easy and 
useful juxtaposition to the text. Also contrib- 
uting to the reader's understanding, as well as 
to the overall beauty of the book, is the use of 
photographs, both historic and contempo- 
rary, of Palestinian people in traditional 
dress. Reproductions of historic paintings 
contribute further to providing a context and 
setting for the costumes. 

The two final chapters focus on costume in 
the village of Beit Dajan, particularly in the 
context of the wedding—the preeminent cer- 
emony in the lives of village people. The 
assembling of the trousseau—to which both 
the bride and the groom contribute—and the 
gifts presented to members of the family, 
including the particular garments worn are 
described, gloriously illustrated, and their 


role in the ceremony explained so that the 
reader feels privileged to have had an inti- 
mate view of this society. 

Costume is that most personal expression 
of an individual and a people. Through care- 
ful observation, richness of detail, and vi- 
sions of great beauty, Weir's book affords 
readers an appealing introduction to the Pal- 
estinian people through the language of their 
costume. That these handsome garments are 
symbols today of the national identity of a 
fragmented and dispersed people makes this 
stunning book an especially poignant record. 


Patricia Fiske, Washington, DC; Consultant, 
Arts Management and Middle Eastern Tex- 
tiles 


Wombs and Alien Spirits: Women, Men, 
and the Zar Cult in Northern Sudan, by 
Janice Boddy. Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1989. xxi + 360 pages. Refs. to 
p. 383. Index to p. 399. $45.00 cloth. $23.95 
paper. 


Reviewed by Victoria Bernal 


This ethnographic study addresses a fascinat- 
ing subject, the zar spirit possession cult of 
Sudan. Few if any scholars have documented 
the zar cult with such comprehensive detail. 
Moreover, although the cult has often been 
seen as marginal, Janice Boddy shows that it 
is an arena where the central values of north- 
ern Sudanese society are elaborated. Using 
an interpretive approach, Boddy analyzes the 
symbols of the zar and their meanings for the 
predominantly female adherents of the cult. 
She aims to show that zar in part can be seen 
as a commentary on village culture and insti- 
tutions from women's perspective. The 
strength of the book lies in the wealth of 
information it offers about zar practices, rit- 
uals, and beliefs, and the many perspectives 
it suggests for analyzing the relationship be- 
tween the supernatural and the social world, 
which could be fruitfully applied elsewhere. 
Boddy's original research is sometimes ob- 
scured, however, by deconstructionist con- 
ventions—such as calling everything a 


**text"—that encumber the analysis. The text 
metaphor resonates with Western intellectual 
experience but seems inapt when applied to 
non-literate peasants who are then said to 
“read text events” drawing on a ‘‘library of 
meanings.” It is not necessary to term some- 
thing a text in order to acknowledge that it 
has multiple meanings and may be inter- 
preted differently by different people. These 
awkward metaphors seem to compete for the 
reader's attention with the symbols and met- 
aphors of the zar rather than facilitating ac- 
cess to them. 

One of the most important and original 
ideas in the book is that participation in the 
zar gives women new and implicitly critical 
perspectives on their lives. Boddy is at her 
best when she analyzes the essential features 
of zar spirits in this light—their foreignness 
and their contrast with the ideal characteris- 
tics of Sudanese womanhood. These features 
are seen as counterpoints to village norms 
and women's everyday identities which, by 
implication, expand the possibilities of what 
women can do and be. 

The author clearly makes the case for the 
richness of the zar image and symbol, and the 
creativity women bring to the realm of zar. 
But, having successfully shown the ambigu- 
ous, multiple, and transient meanings of zar, 
the author's own various interpretations are 
less compelling. The interpretations, al- 
though interesting and often plausible, oper- 
ate at a level of abstraction removed from the 
experience and consciousness of Sudanese 
women and, therefore, must stand on their 
own logic rather than being evaluated against 
women's actions and statements in everyday 
life. This makes it difficult to demonstrate the 
transformative power of zar in shaping wom- 
en's consciousness. Many of the tantalizing 
possibilities suggested here thus remain like 
disembodied spirits that never quite materi- 
alize. 

Boddy's analysis of zar as inherently fem- 
inist raises the question of whether any 
expression of female consciousness in a 
male-dominated society is, by definition, 
feminist. Zar must be empowering to women 
as a world of their own where they play all 
the roles, even those of men, when pos- 
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sessed. Yet it does not follow from this that 
zar ‘“‘reflects women's implicit awareness of 
their oppression" (p. 306). Moreover, in ma- 
terial terms, the zar cult emphasizes women's 
dependence on men since it is generally the 
husband who must pay for a woman's zar 
ceremonies and buy her the things her spirit 
demands. A woman may thus gain leverage 
temporarily over her husband, but the nature 
of their economic relationship is not changed. 
Perhaps zar is best described as ‘‘an inge- 
nious comment on the existence of ambiguity 
in human affairs” (p. 234). 

Wombs and Alien Spirits is a provocative 
book on women and religion and a valuable 
addition to the literature on Sudan. Boddy is 
a vivacious and insightful guide to the human 
and spirit worlds of northern Sudan. 


Victoria Bernal, Anthropology Department, 
Hamilton College 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 


The Just Ruler in Shi*ite Islam: The Com- 
prehensive Authority of the Jurist in 
Imamite Jurisprudence, by Abdulaziz Ab- 
dulhussein Sachedina. Oxford and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1988. ix + 
236 pages. Append. to p. 245. Gloss. to p. 
250. Notes to p. 272. Bibl. to p. 276. Index to 
p. 281. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Paul E. Walker 


The 1979 Iranian revolution brought to power 
a government composed largely of Shi'i cler- 
ics. In general, this represents a serious chal- 
lenge to long-held notions among the Shia 
about what constitutes correct and just rule in 
Islam. Previously, in theory at least, it would 
have been almost unthinkable that religious 
authorities within the Shia community would 
assume such full and direct responsibility in 
political matters prior to the reappearance of 
the awaited imam. Without his sanction no 
government could claim complete validity 
nor rule with absolute justice. Nevertheless, 
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Ayatollah Khomeini's acceptance and prop- 
agation of the concept of wilayat al-fagih 
(guardianship of the jurist) marks an impor- 
tant step—one in a long series over several 
centuries—in the evolution of a formal doc- 
trine that favors the principle of the jurist 
assuming the functions of the absent imam. 

The historical transition from the one ab- 
solute standard— of such restrictiveness that 
it might even consider communal prayers 
said during the imam's absence as invalid—to 
another one, that delegates to the supreme 
jurist the social and religious functions of the 
imam, is complex and obscure even for those 
well trained in the Shi'i tradition of jurispru- 
dence. Insofar as such a transition can be 
discerned as a purposeful and coherent pro- 
cess, this book is its most learned and con- 
scientious delineation. Sachedina’s account 
traces a difficult and often tortuous path 
through the mass of Shi‘i juridical scholarship 
over several centuries. The central problem 
of rulership is clearly perceived by the au- 
thor, and its honest elaboration and elucida- 
tion provides his motivation for writing such 
a study. Sachedina is, moreover, perhaps 
uniquely qualified in this regard, as few mod- 
ern scholars have both the interest and the 
patience to wade through the vast literature 
produced by Shi‘i jurists from the 10th cen- 
tury to the present. 

In the author’s view, the doctrine of 
“guardianship” was neither easily nor sud- 
denly reached but grew slowly out of the 
constant reliance of the Shia on those morally 
upright, profoundly learned scholars within 
their own community. They represented the 
absent imam as a necessity and came to be 
recognized, in some sense, as his properly 
delegated representatives. This is not a radi- 
cal conclusion, and it is based as much on 
social and historical reality as on firm and 
explicit juridical evidence. Nevertheless, the 
author does not accept this result without a 
long, detailed examination of the legal ques- 
tions. 

To trace the developments of modern con- 
cepts of ‘‘just rule," Sachedina has had to 
extract a wide range of hints and indications 
leading toward this concept from a tradition 
that addresses this problem with great reluc- 


tance. Seeking to ground his conclusions as 
much as possible on the theory of respected 
authorities, the author’s course follows a 
vague trail from the present back to a remote 
past of the 9th through 11th centuries. His 
argument thereafter derives from evidence 
concerning the question of delegating author- 
ity even in the lifetime of the fifth and sixth 
imams, as well as from the writings of such 
major figures as Ibn Babuya, al-Mufid, al- 
Tusi, and many others. 

The main elements of what brought the 
doctrine of ‘‘guardianship’’ into being appear 
in the various chapters of this study as coher- 
ently and reasonably as they can be made to 
be. What is less sure and, in fact, remains 
somewhat doubtful is whether the '*'compre- 
hensive authority of the jurist’’ derives from 
juridical evidence or from historical neces- 
sity. In attempting to test the former, Sache- 
dina may have proven the latter. 


Paul E. Walker, Middle East Center, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 


Muhammad’s Mecca: History in the 
Quran, by W. Montgomery Watt. Edin- 
burgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1988. 
Distrib. Columbia University Press, New 
York. vii + 106 pages. Bibl. to p. 107. Notes 
to p. 110. Index to p. 113. $35.00. 


Reviewed by William M. Brinner 


This work represents the culmination of 20 
years of research by one of the leading elder 
figures of Islamic scholarship in this genera- 
tion. It is flawed methodologically, in this 
reviewer's opinion, for the following reason. 
If readers approach the Quran as devout 
Muslims, it represents the eternal word of 
God as revealed to mankind through God's 
messenger, the prophet Muhammad. The 
Quran cannot be construed, therefore, either 
as a record of Muhammad's life or as a 
picture of life in Mecca during the first 20 
years of the 7th Christian century. If, on the 
other hand, readers approach the Quran as 
non-believers and see in it a literary master- 
piece of religious inspiration, they violate the 


canons of literary criticism by using the text 
as a window on actual historical events when 
that approach is impossible. 

Montgomery Watt has always treated Mus- 
lim sensibilities with the greatest respect. In 
the first chapter of this book he states, ‘‘I 
consider that Muhammad was truly a proph- 
et.... Ifheisa prophet... in accordance 
with the Christian doctrine that the Holy 
Spirit spoke by the prophets, the Qur’an may 
be accepted as of divine origin” (p. 1). Fur- 
ther, on the basis of his large body of pub- 
lished work, Watt cannot be accused of fol- 
lowing any canons of literary criticism. 
Readers should, then, accept this book for 
what it is—a philological effort to mine those 
portions of the Quran that can be determined 
to be of Meccan origin (that is, pre-622 AD), 
according to Régis Blachére’s chronological 
order, for any and all material that touches on 
“the belief and customs of the inhabitants of 
Mecca and the regions around” using ‘‘the 
core . of the Sira as a framework into 
which particular details may be fitted” (p. 2). 

The material is divided into two main por- 
tions. Part one examines the Arabian back- 
ground, dealing with geography and history, 
pre-Islamic Arabian society and religion, and 
Mecca before Islam; the second part treats 
Muhammad, his early life, his prophetic 
experience, and his relations with the Mec- 
can pagans, which eventually led to the Hi- 
jra. 

Some portions of the book work better 
than others. On the one hand, it is fascinating 
to see Watt extract geographical data about 
land use and climate from passages intended 
as prophetic warnings or descriptions of 
God's omnipotence. On the other hand, the 
section on historical events referring to the 
ancient South Arabian civilizations, the Jew- 
ish king Dhu Nuwas, or the Byzantines con- 
tains little that is new. Watt pays special 
attention to the concept of ‘‘protection’’ in 
Arabian society with its concomitant ‘‘retal- 
lation." It is here that one finds a rather 
detailed philological discussion of Arabic 
terms that helps the reader of the Quran in 
English find more precise meanings than 
those offered by commonly-used transla- 
tions. 
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In his discussion of the pre-Islamic religion 
of Arabia, Watt states his growing conviction 
that to understand *'the career of Muhammad 
and the origins of Islam great importance 
must be attached to the existence in Mecca of 
belief in Allah as a ‘high god’ "' (p. 31). He 
stresses that although this was a form of 
paganism—that is, the acceptance of other 
gods—this belief formed the basis for Mu- 
hammad's own religious development and his 
ability to spread the new faith. 

At times, when dealing with Muhammad's 
life and thought, Watt adopts a psychoana- 
lytical attitude as, for example, when speak- 
ing of verses in which God warns the 
prophet against following those who would 
associate other gods with Allah or when 
speaking of ‘‘erring’’ as contrasted with di- 
vine ‘‘guidance’’—especially in reference to 
Muhammad's religious beliefs during his 
first 40 years. In the first case he speaks of 
Muhammad's ''unconscious bitterness at 
the father-figures who abandoned him"' (p. 
48), and in the second of ‘‘the infantile 
demand for perfection or inerrancy in par- 
ents” (p. 49). 

The vexing and oft-debated question of 
the meaning of ummi and of Muhammad's 
literacy receives yet another treatment by 
Watt, as does the currently popular issue of 
the “satanic verses.” Watt fits the latter into 
his concept of the prevalence of the idea of 
the “thigh god” during the last days of Ara- 
bian paganism and of Muhammad’s own 
gradual development of a monotheistic be- 
lief. 

Much that Watt includes in this book has 
appeared in five previously published articles 
and in his other books. It should be useful to 
those new to the study of the Quran and 
Islam and of interest to scholars who want 
some insight into Watt’s thinking. Those fa- 
miliar with Watt’s previous work will find it 
less useful, particularly next to his magiste- 
rial Muhammad at Mecca of almost 40 years 
ago. 


William M. Brinner, Department of Near 
Eastern Studies, University of California, 
Berkeley 
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Shorter Notices 


Le Koweit: Evolution politique, economique, et so- 
ciale, by Habib Ishow. Paris: Editions L'Harmat- 
tan, 1989. 170 pages. Appends. to p. 183. Bibl. to p. 
202. FF120.00 paper.* 


Within the Middle East, Kuwait is an oasis of 
cultural and political freedom in a semi-desert of 
authoritarian and dogmatic regimes. Most scholars 
and specialists writing on Kuwait evince some 
appreciation for this difficult achievement. Regret- 
tably, the author of this study has not given this 
unique characteristic sufficient consideration. 

The book itself is a survey of the variety of 
political, social, and economic aspects of Kuwaiti 
life and institutions, and the way these have been 
affected by the oil wealth that has flooded the 
country. The newly rich Kuwait, the author main- 
tains, is a country constructed on top of a tradi- 
tional tribal and Islamic society. Kuwait has been 
able to modernize while keeping portions of its 
traditional religious beliefs and moral values, but 
modernization has not been easy. The country 
began with a modest level of education, health, 
services, and infrastructure. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book 
discusses the ups and downs of the Kuwaiti parlia- 
mentary experience, heavily influenced by regional 
events, such as the Iranian Revolution, the Iran- 
Iraq war, and the Lebanese civil war. The sensitive 
subject of foreign labor is also covered in some 
detail. The author emphasizes the strict govern- 
ment policy toward the importation and naturaliza- 
tion of foreigners. 

On the whole, the book is descriptive in nature 
rather than analytical. It is suitable for introductory 
level studies but those with some knowledge of 
Kuwait and the Gulf will find little here that is new. 


Louay Bahry is an author and specialist on Gulf 
affairs who resides in Washington, DC. 


Religious Resurgence: Contemporary Cases in Is- 
lam, Christianity, and Judaism, ed. by Richard T. 
Antoun and Mary Elaine Hegland. Syracuse, NY: 
Syracuse University Press, 1987. xii + 256 pages. 
Gloss. to p. 259. Index to p. 269. $27.50. 


This volume is recommended for the good arti- 
cles it contains. Two, in particular, demonstrate 
the strength of social scientific scholarship that 
avoids causal explanations and studies the social 
concomitants of the phenomena that are grouped 
together under the terms ‘‘fundamentalism’’ and 


*Editor’s note: This review was written and 
typeset prior to the August 1990 Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait. 


"religious resurgence.” Among the contributors, 
Robert Wuthnow argues from statistical data that 
the power of American fundamentalism is the 
result of like-minded people who have been 
"there" all along, but who have now risen in 
income and status and are appearing in the social 
and political marketplace. David Schall’s lucid 
article on Israel points out that "unlike other 
religious movements in Israel, the Gush [Emunim] 

. made virtually no demands regarding personal 
belief or practice. ... [Any] who subscribed to 
the cause were seen as fulfilling God's plan” (p. 
182). The religion of the Gush is the Land of Israel 
itself, and nationalism may be cut from the same 
cloth, perhaps, as ‘‘religion.”’ 

Drawing on her valuable observations during the 
late 1970s, Mary Hegland ‘‘unmasks’’ the claim of 
religious revival in Iran by arguing that in the 
village where she worked, it was longstanding 
antagonism toward an oppressive landowning fam- 
ily that crystallized as a religious revolution. Once 
economic justice was done, the religious rhetoric 
was dropped and the mullah from Qum was made 
to leave. In short, she says, ''[it] would be a serious 
mistake to imagine that the upsurge in Shiah Mus- 
lims' religious activity, rhetoric, and interpretation 
in Iran is a manifestation of renewed interest in 
religion per se . . . "" (p. 194), because ‘‘Iranians 
were taking self-assertive, constructive steps for- 
ward to deal with political realities of today's world 
... " Butis there such a thing as "religion per se” 
apart from ‘‘religious activity, rhetoric, and inter- 
pretation?” It seems that if ‘‘religious behavior" 
does not conform to the domesticated Protestant 
Christian model of private quietism, it is not ‘‘reli- 
gion." The lesson of the 1970s and 1980s ought to 
be, however, that it makes no sense to distinguish 
between ‘‘religious ideology” and "'religion."' 

Historians of religion have long rejected the 
notion that religion is in its essence private and 
cognitive. If there is a religious resurgence at 
present (and Wuthnow suggests it may merely be 
that the academy and media have become aware of 
something already there) it may serve to provoke a 
crisis of faith among those for whom religion, 
particularly the religion of Middle Easterners, is 
believed to be less important than other, '*more 
concrete phenomena." The religious seem to be 
saying otherwise. 


A. Kevin Reinhart, Department of Religion, Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, NH 


The State, Bureaucracy, and Revolution in Modern 
Iran: Agrarian Reforms and Regime Politics, by Ali 
Farazmand. New York: Praeger, 1989. xiv + 228 
pages. Gloss. to p. 239. Bibl. to p. 267. Index to p. 
289. $42.95. 


This book represents engaging work in the field 
of comparative literature. Moreover, it weaves an 


exciting thread through society, politics, state ad- 
ministration, and local government implementation 
during the recent and current Iranian regimes. 
Further, it provides an insider's historical perspec- 
tive on Iran through a focus on agrarian and rural 
development. 

The focus of the book is on the political and 
administrative roles of the bureaucracy, particu- 
larly those state and local agencies concerned with 
agrarian reforms. The book begins with a general 
overview of the Iranian political environment in 
this century coupled with a comparative discussion 
of bureaucratic theory. In his core chapters, 
Farazmand studies the central and local adminis- 
trative institutions associated with agrarian and 
rural development from the early rule of the last 
shah through the modernization programs of the 
1960s and 1970s. He discusses many facets of the 
central government's attempt at control, modern- 
ization, implementation, and reform of agriculture. 
It is noteworthy that many of the issues and 
problems that the shah's regime faced, such as 
legitimacy, control, and local cooperation, parallel 
closely the types of problems faced by regimes in 
the socialist systems of the ‘Second World.” 

The final chapters of the book discuss the polit- 
ical transformation of Iran to an Islamic republic, 
outlining structural changes that have occurred and 
detailing the various state agencies and commis- 
sions that have either been reorganized or abol- 
ished. The author outlines the way in which the 
current regime is placing its religious emphasis and 
ideologically based goals into bureaucratic struc- 
tures. 

This book will prove informative for students of 
comparative administration and, in particular, 
those interested in the growth of bureaucracy in 
rural developing areas. At the same time it is a solid 
contribution to the literature of Middle East stud- 
ies. 


Kenneth D. Mitchell, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, Mississippi State University 


Recent Publications 


GENERAL 


The Arab World’s Legacy, by Charles Issawi. Prin- 
ceton, NJ: Darwin Press, 1989. 375 pages. Index. 
$14.95 paper. A paperback edition of a book orig- 
inally published in 1981. Contains 22 articles, in- 
cluding ''The Contribution of the Arabs to Islamic 
Civilization," “The Decline of Middle Eastern 
Trade, 1100-1850," “The Bases of Arab Unity," 
and ‘“The Arab World's Heavy Legacy.” (MG) 
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Arms Industries: New Suppliers and Regional Secur- 
ity, by Ralph Sanders. Washington, DC: National 
Defense University Press, 1990. xiii -- 198 pages. 
Notes. Index. n.p. paper. Chapter 3 discusses the 
history, research and development efforts, and 
export strategies of the Israeli arms industry. 
(CMG) 

Heart-Beguiling Araby: The English Romance with 
Arabia, by Kathryn Tidrick. London: I.B. Tauris, 
1989. Distrib. St. Martin's Press, New York. xvi + 
244 pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. $39.50 cloth. $14.50 
paper. À revised edition of a book originally pub- 
lished in 1981 and reviewed in MEJ vol. 36, no. 4 
(Autumn 1982). The work includes chapters de- 
voted to the life and work of Richard Burton, 
Gifford Palgrave, Wilfred Scawen Blunt, and 
Charles M. Doughty. (SG) 

The Modern Economic and Social History of the 
Middle East in its World Context, ed. by Georges 
Sabagh. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1989. 161 pages. Notes. Index. $39.50. A collection 
of essays based on papers given at the 10th Giorgio 
Levi Della Vida Conference, held at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, in May 1985. The seven 
essays are ‘‘The Middle East in the World Context: 
A Historical View" by Charles Issawi; ‘‘The 
Movement of Labor In and Out of the Middle East 
Over the Last Two Centuries: Peasants, Patterns, 
and Policies” by Roger Owen; ‘‘Oil and Economic 
Development in the Middle East" by Homa Katou- 
zian; ''Capital and Lopsided Development in 
Egypt under British Occupation" by Bent Hansen; 
“On Loyalties and Social Change" by Samir 
Khalaf; “Women and Social Change" by Afaf 
Lutfi al-Sayyid Marsot; and ‘Knowledge and Ed- 
ucation in the Modern Middle East: A Comparative 
View” by Carter Vaughn Findley. (SG) 

Strategic Minerals: US Alternatives, by Kenneth A. 
Kessel. Washington, DC: National Defense Uni- 
versity Press, 1990. xxiii + 293 pages. Appends. 
Notes. n.p. paper. Reviews strategic mineral re- 
sources worldwide in light of US military needs. 
Concludes that the United States is not overly 
vulnerable, but should devise a nationally coordi- 
nated plan of action nonetheless. (CMG) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


Search for Security: The Access Guide to Founda- 
tions in Peace, Security, and International Relations, 
ed. by Anne Allen. Washington, DC: Access, 1989. 
xviii + 191 pages. Tables. Index. $55.00 paper. A 
profile of 158 foundations, supported by extensive 
statistical data, that examines priorities in making 
grants and offers guidelines for applicants. Includes 
a guide to the foundations, organized by issue, 
activity, and geographic region of interest. (MLB) 
Who's Who in the Arab World, 1988-1989. Beirut: 
Publitec Publications, 1989. Distrib. Gale Re- 
search, Detroit, MI. 992 pages. Index. Bibl. n.p. 
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This detailed reference work is in three parts: 
“Biographical Section," "Survey of the 20 Arab 
Countries," and ‘‘Outline of the Arab World.” 
Part one provides details on well-known persons in 
the Middle East; part two offers information on 
Arab countries; part three gives brief overviews of 
developments in the Middle East, including chap- 
ters on **Arab Petroleum," ‘“The League of Arab 
States,” and ‘‘The Palestinian Problem.” (MG) 


GEOGRAPHY 


The West Bank and Gaza Atlas, by Meron Ben- 
venisti and Shlomo Khayat. Boulder, CO: West- 
view Press, 1988. West Bank Data Base Project. 
140 pages. Sources. Appends. $54.50 paper. Doc- 
uments and maps water resources, industry, agri- 
culture, transportation, Palestinian and Jewish 
population growth and distribution, and settle- 
ments in Jerusalem, the West Bank, and the Gaza 
Strip. Tables and text follow the maps; also in- 
cludes descriptions of various Israeli settlement 
plans for the occupied territories. (ESW) 


ARABIAN PENINSULA 


Dubai: Ein modernes stádtisches Handels und Dien- 
Stleistungszentrum am Arabisch-Persischen Golf, by 
Eugen Wirth. Erlangen, FRG: Fränkischen Geo- 
graphischen Gesellschaft, 1988. 128 pages. Bibl. 
Notes. Tables. n.p. paper. Examines the develop- 
ment and planning process behind the creation of 
the city of Dubai. The study also considers the 
growth in the commercial and service sectors of 
Dubai's economy from 1960 to 1985. Includes 
maps, aerial photos, and tables. (ESW) 
Mukadima fi Shu’un al-Khidma al-Madaniyya bi’! 
Mamlakat al-Arabiyya al-Saudiyya (An Introduc- 
tion to the Problems of Public Service in Saudi 
Arabia), by Abdullah Rashid al-Sanidi. Riyadh, 
Saudi Arabia: Institute of Public Administration, 
1983. 127 pages. Appends. n.p. paper. (SS) 

Usul Nidham al-‘Amal al-Saudi (The Origins of the 
Organization of Saudi Labor), by Jalal Ali al- 
Adawi. Riyadh, Saudi Arabia: Institute of Public 
Administration, 1981. 254 pages. Contents. n.p. 
paper. (SS) 


EGYPT 


History, Authenticity, and Politics: Tariq al-Bishri’s 
Interpretation of Modern Egyptian History, by Roel 
Meijer. Amsterdam: Middle East Research Asso- 
ciates, 1989. Occasional Paper no. 4. 41 pages. 
$8.00 paper. 


IRAN 


Agricultural and Regional Development in Iran, 
1962-1978, by Nima Nattagh. Wisbech, UK: Mid- 
dle East and North African Studies Press, 1986. 
Distrib. Kingston Press, Clifton, NJ. v + 105 
pages. Bibl. Index. $12.00 paper. Evaluates efforts 
by the pre-revolutionary Iranian government to 
encourage agricultural development; also consid- 
ers the availability of land, water, and human 
resources for this development. Emphasizes the 
importance of the agricultural sector for Iran’s 
long-term economic stability. (CMG) 

Neither East Nor West: Iran, the Soviet Union, and 
the United States, ed. by Nikki R. Keddie and Mark 
J. Gasiorowski. New Haven, CT and London: Yale 
University Press, 1990. ix + 295 pages. Index. 
$35.00 cloth. $13.95 paper. A collection of 12 
articles, based on a conference, “‘Iran, the US, and 
the USSR," held at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, in April 1988. The essays include 
**fran's Resistance to the US Intervention in the 
Persian Gulf" by R.K. Ramazani; ‘‘Myths of So- 
viet-Iranian Relations” by Muriel Atkin; ‘‘Security 
Relations between the United States and Iran, 
1953-1978" by Mark J. Gasiorowski; "The US 
Overture to Iran, 1985-1986: An Analysis" by 
James A. Bill; “The Policy of the Reagan Admin- 
istration toward Iran" by Eric Hooglund; ‘‘Rules 
of the Game: The Geopolitics of US Policy Options 
in Southwest Asia" by Bruce R. Kuniholm; 
“Slouching toward Settlement: The International- 
ization of the Iran-Iraq War, 1987-1988” by Gary 
Sick; ''The Iranian Revolution and Great Power 
Politics: Components of the First Decade,” by Fred 
Halliday; and “US and Soviet Responses to Islamic 
Political Militancy”’ by Richard W. Cottam. (SG) 
The Shah, the Ayatollah and the United States, by 
James A. Bill. New York: Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation, 1988. Headline Series, no. 285. 72 pages. 
Bibl. $4.00 paper. An excerpt from the author's 
The Eagle and the Lion: The Tragedy of American- 
Iranian Relations, published in 1988 by Yale Uni- 
versity Press. The text gives an overview of events 
in Iran in the 1970s and 1980s. (MG) 


IRAQ 


The Genie Unleashed: Iraq's Chemical and Biologi- 
cal Weapons Production, by Seth Carus. Washing- 
ton, DC: Washington Institute for Near East Pol- 
icy, 1989. Policy Papers, no. 14. xii -- 51 pages. 
Append. $9.95 paper. Offers extensive data on 
Iraq's investment in chemical and biological weap- 
ons manufacturing; argues that Iraq is committed 
to further development of this industry and may 
achieve a program rendering it independent of 
foreign inputs; concludes by outlining consequent 
implications for international stability and US for- 
eign policy. (MLB) 


ISRAEL AND ZIONISM 


Chariots of the Desert: The Story of the Israeli 
Armoured Corps, by David Eshel. Oxford: Perga- 
mon Press, 1989. xvii -- 202 pages. Notes. Ap- 
pends. Bibl. Index. $24.95. The author, who served 
for over 25 years in the Israeli military (including 
time in armored divisions), reviews the early his- 
tory of the armored corps and its participation in 
each Israeli war since 1948. (CMG) 

Electoral Reform in Israel: An Abstract. Tel Aviv: 
Israel-Diaspora Institute, 1990. 27 pages. n.p. pa- 
per. 

The Land That Became Israel: Studies in Historical 
Geography, ed. by Ruth Kark. New Haven, CT 
and London: Yale University Press; and Jerusa- 
lem, Israel: Magnes Press, 1990. x + 332 pages. 
Contribs. Photos. $27.50. A collection of 20 articles 
written by Israeli academics, divided into four 
parts: ‘‘Historical Geography of Eretz-Israel in 
Past Times;" “Beginning of the Modern Era: In- 
frastructure, Entrepreneurship, and Settlement in 
the 19th Century;"' "The 20th Century: Nomadism 
and Rural Settlement;" and ‘‘The 20th Century: 
Institutional Activities in Settlement." (CMG) 
Local Government in Israel, ed. by Daniel Elazar 
and Chaim Kalchheim. Jerusalem, Israel: Jerusa- 
lem Center for Public Affairs and Center for Jewish 
Community Studies; and Lanham, MD: University 
Press of America, 1988. xxxiv + 426 pages. Ap- 
pends. Bibl. Indices. About the Authors. $23.75 
paper. Discusses the establishment of local govern- 
ments and their relationsbip with the national gov- 
ernment. The work is in three sections: ‘‘Founda- 
tions,” "Authorities and Functions,” and "Budget 
and Finance." (CMG) 


JORDAN 


In Through the Out Door: Jordan's Disengagement 
and the Middle East Peace Process, by Asher 
Susser. Washington, DC: Washington Institute for 
Near East Policy, 1990. Policy Papers, no. 19. x + 
54 pages. $9.95 paper. Examines the events that led 
King Hussein to sever legal and administrative ties 
with the West Bank and the consequences of that 
decision. The author concludes that ‘‘disengage- 
ment” does not preclude Jordan's role in the peace 
process because of its geopolitical centrality in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict and the demographic and his- 
torical affinity between the populations of the West 
Bank and Jordan. (GIJ) 

Jordan's Economy, 1952-1989: Past Achievements 
and Future Challenges, by Bichara Khader. Lou- 
vain-la-Nueve, Belgium: Centre d'Etudes et de 
Recherches sur le Monde Arabe Contemporain 
(CERMAC), 1989. Cah. 68. 29 pages. Notes. Con- 
tents. n.p. paper. Discusses Jordan's historical 
efforts to develop an economic base; also examines 
the causes of and possible solutions to the post- 
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1985 recession. Includes numerous tables contain- 
ing extensive data. (CMG) 


PAKISTAN 


Public Enterprises in Pakistan: The Hidden Crisis in 
Economic Development, by Robert LaPorte and 
Muntazar Bashir Ahmed. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1989. xix + 219 pages. Appends. Bibl. 
Index. $24.95 paper. Examines the performance 
and organizational behavior of Pakistan's public 
enterprises as well as their relationship with other 
organizations both inside and outside the public 
sector. Argues that the commercial performance of 
public enterprises is poor and outlines 15 points of 
recommendation. Includes case studies. (MLB) 


TURKEY AND CYPRUS 


External Labor Migration from Turkey and its 
Impact: An Evaluation of the Literature, by Caglar 
Keyder and Ayhan Aksu-Kog. Ottawa: Interna- 
tional Development Research Centre, 1988. 166 
pages. Appends. Bibl. n.p. paper. Surveys current 
literature on the economic and societal effects of 
Turkish labor migration to Western Europe and the 
Middle East. The chapters address such issues as 
the composition of the migrant labor force, pat- 
terns of return migration, the impact of remittances 
and external migration on the family and town 
structure, and the changing role of women as a 
result of external migration. (ESW) 

The Superpowers and the Third World: Turkish- 
American Relations and Cyprus, by Suha Boluk- 
basi. Lanham, MD: University Press of America; 
and Charlottesville: Miller Center of Public Affairs, 
University of Virginia, 1988. xii -- 276 pages. Bibl. 
n.p. paper. Presents a history of Cyprus to 1960; 
followed by analyses of the Cyprus crises of 1964, 
1967, and 1974, with particular attention given to 
Turkish interests. (MG) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


The Arab State, ed. by Giacomo Luciani. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1990. xxxii + 454 
pages. Refs. Index. $40.00 cloth. $12.95 paper. A 
collection of 16 essays, drawn from the four- 
volume series, ‘‘Nation, State, and Integration in 
the Arab World.” Contributors include Iliya Harik, 
Ghassan Salamé, Elizabeth Picard, Adeed Daw- 
isha, Georges Sabagh, and Walid Kazziha. (SG) 

Beirut Diary: A Husband Held: Hostage and a Wife 
Determined to Set Him Free, by Sis Levin. Down- 
ers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1989. 239 pages. 
Append. Chron. $14.95. The author's personal 
account of her experiences in Lebanon, including 
her efforts to release her husband, CNN Beirut 
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bureau chief Jerry Levin, from his kidnappers. 
(JAD) 

The End of the Third World: Newly Industrializing 
Countries and the Decline of an Ideology, by Nigel 
Harris. New York: Meredith Press, 1987. 231 
pages. Bibl. Notes. Index. $24.95. Evaluates a 
theory of economic development originally called 
“Third Worldism," which grew out of a dissatis- 
faction with models of both capitalism and social- 
ism. Examines the ideology as well as the eco- 
nomic processes of the concept, and the way 
practice has diverged from theory. (CMG) 
Gorbachev's ‘New Thinking" on Terrorism, by 
Galia Golan. Washington, DC: Center for Strategic 
and International Studies; and New York: Praeger, 
1990. The Washington Papers. xviii + 117 pages. 
Notes. Bibl. Index. $32.95 cloth. $11.95 paper. 
Traces changes in Mikhail Gorbachev’s speeches 
and in Communist Party pronouncements to argue 
that a new Soviet policy exists, which advocates 
“political settlements" in place of support for 
“armed struggle” and rejects the use of ‘‘terror- 
ism’’ within various regional conflicts and by na- 
tional liberation movements. (ESW) 

Haqa'iq ‘an al-Qahr al-Saudi (The Truth Behind 
Saudi Oppression), by Nasr al-Said. London: Al- 
Safa Publishing and Distribution, 1988. 173 pages. 
Append. Contents. £3.95 paper. The autobiogra- 
phy of a Saudi Arabian political dissident. 
Hezbollah's Vision of the West, by Martin Kramer. 
Washington, DC: Washington Institute for Near 
East Policy, 1989. Policy Papers, no. 16. x + 77 
pages. $9.95 paper. Discusses the origins and im- 
plications of Hizballah's world view, and warns 
against its increasing strategic position in Lebanon. 
(JR) 

Islamischer Internationalismus in 20. Jahrhundert: 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Islamischen 
Weltliga, by Reinhard Schulze. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1990. viii + 509 pages. Abbrevs. Gloss. Bibl. 
Index. Appends. NLG187.00. This book is divided 
into three parts: "Toward a History of Islamic 
Internationalism,’’ ‘‘The Islamic World League in 
Mecca," and ‘‘Theology and Ideology.” Chapters 
cover such topics as scholars and intellectuals in 
Egypt, the Ottoman umma, the international 
umma, the new umma and Saudi Arabia, the first 
General Islamic Conference of 1962, and the sec- 
ond General Islamic Conference of 1965. (ESW) 
The Lessons of Modern War, by Anthony H. Cord- 
esman and Abraham R. Wagner. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press; and London: Mansell Publishing, 
1990. Vol. 1: The Arab-Israeli Conflict, 1973-1989. 
xix + 394 pages. Bibl. Index. $47.50. Vol. 2: The 
Iran-Iraq War. xxii + 647 pages. Bibl. Index. 
$54.95. Vol. 3: The Afghan and Falklands Conflicts. 
xvi + 471 pages. Bibl. Index. $49.95. The authors 
evaluate the ‘‘military events and lessons" of five 
recent wars using such categories as ““Terrain and 
Defenses,” ‘‘Threat Assessment Technologies,” 
and "The Impact of Major Types of Forces and 
Weapons." The three-volume work includes an 


outline of historical and political developments, 
and an extensive bibliography of primary and sec- 
ondary sources. Among the conflicts surveyed are 
the 1973 Arab-Israeli war, the 1982 Israeli invasion 
of Lebanon, the Iran-Iraq war, and the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan. (CMG) 

Al-Naft al-Saudi: Tharwa Mustaliba wa Mustaqbal 
Majhul (Saudi Oil: Stolen Heritage and Unknown 
Future), by Jafar al-Shaykh Abdullah. London: 
Al-Safa Publishing and Distribution, 1988. 126 
pages. Notes. Appends. Maps. £5.00 paper. Exam- 
ines the role of ARAMCO and other Western 
influences in the development of Saudi Arabia. 
Der Nahe Osten in der Zwischenkriegszeit, 1919— 
1939: Die Interdependenz von Politik, Wirtschaft 
und Ideologie, ed. by Linda Schatkowski Schilcher 
and Claus Scharf. Stuttgart, FRG: Franz Steiner, 
1989. x + 540 pages. Bibl. DM98.00 paper. Evalu- 
ates relations and rivalries among European indus- 
trialized countries in the Middle East during the 
interwar period to provide insight into present-day 
conflicts in the region. Examines such topics as the 
effects of the British and French presence in the 
Middle East following the dissolution of the Otto- 
man Empire, Germany's relations with Saudi Ara- 
bia, Beirut as a regional trade and financial center, 
and the beginnings of communism in the Middle 
East. (ESW) 

Tatars of the Crimea: Their Struggle for Survival, 
ed. by Edward Allworth. Durham, NC and Lon- 
don: Duke University Press, 1988. xii + 394 pages. 
Bibl. Notes. Index. $52.50. Based upon a collo- 
quium, ‘‘The Crimean Tatar Case: A Dilemma in 
Soviet Nationality Policies," held at Columbia 
University, New York in October 1986. The book 
documents the exile of the Crimean Tatars to 
Central Asia and their persistent desire to return to 
the Crimea and maintain their national identity. 
Includes samizdat (unofficial publications and doc- 
uments) along with official documents and personal 
accounts by Crimean exiles. (ESW) 

Die Türkei und Agypten in der Weltwirtschaftskrise, 
1929-1933, by Camilla Dawletschin-Linder. Stutt- 
gart, FRG: Franz Steiner, 1989. xviii + 187 pages. 
Bibi. Index. DM68.00 paper. A comparative study 
of the peripheral economies of Turkey and Egypt in 
the context of the world economic depression of 
1929-1933. Provides background on the political, 
economic, and social structures of both countries 
in the 1920s; examines the crisis in the agricultural 
sector, particularly the effect of the decline in 
prices for primary goods and its impact on the rural 
population; considers the effect of the depression 
on the urban populations of both countries; and 
evaluates the responses of these countries to the 
world depression through indigenous industrializa- 
tion and such policies as ératism in Turkey and 
drives for greater economic independence in 
Egypt. (ESW) 

US Military Intervention in the Iran-Iraq War, 
1987-88, by Elizabeth Gamlen. Bradford, UK: 
University of Bradford, 1989. Peace Research Re- 


ports, no. 21. 107 pages. Appends. Bibl. n.p. 
paper. Argues that Iraq, not Iran, was primarily 
responsible for the 1987 ‘‘tanker war" and that 
Iraq's objectives included involving the interna- 
tional community and damaging the Iranian econ- 
omy; also asserts that both countries violated 
international law and evaluates international re- 
sponses to these alleged violations. (CMG) 

A World to Make: Development in Perspective, ed. 
by Francis X. Sutton. New Brunswick, NJ and 
London: Transaction Publishers, 1990. xviii + 287 
pages. $18.95 paper. Based on a colloquium on 
development at the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Boston, Massachusetts in May 1988, and 
originally published in a special issue of Daedalus, 
Winter 1989. Chapters include ‘‘Control and Catas- 
trophe in Human Affairs" by William McNeil, 
“Development Ideology: Its Emergence and De- 
cline” by Francis X. Sutton, and ‘‘Urban Systems 
and Development Strategies” by Mohamed Naciri. 
(CMG) 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


The Future Battlefield and the Arab-Israeli Conflict, 
by Hirsh Goodman and Seth Carus. New Bruns- 
wick, NJ and London: Transaction Publishers, 
1990. 218 pages. Append. Gloss. Index. n.p. paper. 
Assumes that the Syrian-Israeli border is the most 
likely location for the next Arab-Israeli war. Ex- 
amines the influence of new, conventional military 
technologies on Syrian and Israeli military doc- 
trine; also assesses the effects of these technologies 
on the regional balance of power and stability. 
(CMG) 

Al-Ibad al-Tarbawiyya li'l Sura‘ al-Arabi al-Isra’ili 
(Educational Isolation Resulting from the Arab- 
Israeli Conflict), by Walid Salim Abd al-Hai and Ali 
Saud Attiya. Jerusalem: Arab Studies Society, n.d. 
53 pages. n.p. paper. An evaluation of the educa- 
tional systems in the Arab world and the occupied 
territories. (SS) 

Israel, Palestinians and the Intifada: Creating Facts 
on the West Bank, by Geoffrey Aronson. London 
and New York: Kegan Paul International; and 
Washington, DC: Institute for Palestine Studies, 
1990. xxiii + 376 pages. Notes. Index. $29.95. A 
new edition of a book originally published in 1987 
under the title Creating Facts: Israel, Palestinians, 
and the West Bank. The text has been revised and 
updated to include events in the occupied territo- 
ries up to March 1989. Additional topics include 
*"The Unified National Command,” ‘‘Strategy and 
Tactics of the Uprising” and "Israel's Response” 
to the intifada. An epilogue examines underlying 
motives for the failure of the Israeli government or 
the Israeli electorate to alter its evaluation of the 
occupation, despite Palestinian peace overtures. 
(SG) 
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The Suez-Sinai Crisis, 1956: Retrospective and Re- 
appraisal, ed. by Selwyn Ilan Troen and Moshe 
Shemesh. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1990. xiv + 395 pages. Append. Contribs. $45.00. 
A collection of 20 essays, based on a conference 
held in October 1986 at the Ben-Gurion Research 
Center and Archives, Sde Boger, Israel. The es- 
says address the military and political perspectives 
of the belligerents—Israel, Egypt, Great Britain, 
and France—and the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Contributors include Shimon Peres, 
Yitzhak Rabin, Itamar Rabinovich, Yehuda Blum, 
Alfred Atherton, and Galia Golan. (SG) 

Towards Coexistence: An Analysis of the Resolutions 
of the Palestine National Council, by Muhammad 
Muslih. Washington, DC: Institute for Palestine 
Studies, 1990. xi + 56 pages. Chron. Notes. $3.95 
paper. This essay argues that the Palestine Na- 
tional Council resolutions advocating a two-state 
solution are the product of a long process of 
evolution in PLO policy over the last 25 years, 
rather than an abrupt departure from a past pro- 
gram. Includes a detailed chronology of events 
from the 1947 UN Partition Resolution to the 
events of December 1988. (MLB) 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


The Islamic Law on Land Tax and Rent: The 
Peasants’ Loss of Property Rights as Interpreted in 
the Hanafite Legal Literature of the Mamluk and 
Ottoman Periods, by Baber Johansen. London and 
New York: Croom Helm, 1988. x + 143 pages. 
Bibl. Indices. $59.00. Challenges the belief that 
there has been little change in the main body of 
Islamic law since the 10th century. Argues that 
changes have taken place within the Hanafi school 
of law in such interrelated areas as taxation, own- 
ership, tenancy, and share-cropping of arable 
lands, reflecting political and socioeconomic trans- 
formations. (MLB) 

Persien auf dem Weg in die Neuzeit: Iranische 
Geschichte von 1350-1750, by Hans Robert Roe- 
mer. Stuttgart, FRG: Franz Steiner, 1989. x + 525 
pages. Abbrevs. Sources. Indices. n.p. paper. This 
book surveys Iranian dynastic and political history 
from the end of Mongol rule to the middle of the 
18th century. Examines the rule of the Timurids 
and the Safavids—including the introduction of 
Shi‘ism into Iran under the Safavid shah Ismail 
I—and concludes with a discussion of the collapse 
of the Safavid dynasty. (ESW) 

Religion and Society in Arab Sind, by Derryl N. 
Maclean. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1989. x + 191 pages. 
Append. Bibl. Index. NLG75.00 paper. Analyzes 
the conquest and administration of Arab Sind 
(roughly present-day Pakistan) by the Arab Mus- 
lims in the early 8th century; the study extends to 
the 11th century. Includes chapters on the religions 
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practiced in Sind before the Arab conquest and the 
extent of subsequent conversions to Islam. (MG) 
A Temple for Byzantium: The Discovery and Exca- 
vation of Anicia Juliana's Palace-Church in Istan- 
bul, by Martin Harrison. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1989. 159 pages. Notes. Appends. 
Gloss. Illustrs. Index. $45.00. An account of the 
excavation of a 6th-century church built by the 
Byzantine princess Anicia Juliana in honor of St. 
Polyeuktos. Abundant photographs support the 
text, which focuses on the contributions of this find 
to a more thorough understanding of Byzantine 
architecture. (JMM) 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


AkAzmah al-Iqtisadiyya al-Alamiyya al-Rahinah 
(The Ongoing World Economic Crisis), by Ramzi 
Zaki. Safat, Kuwait: Kadhma Company Publish- 
ers, 1985. 129 pages. Notes. Append. n.p. paper. 
(SS) 

Energy Watchers I—Shadow OPEC: New Element 
for Stability? and A **Reintegrated" Oil Industry: 
Implications for Supply, Marketing, Pricing, and 
Investment, ed. by Dorothea H. El Mallakh. Boul- 
der, CO: International Research Center for Energy 
and Economic Development, 1990. xii + 122 
pages. $24.00 paper. Based on two conferences 
sponsored by IRCEED; chapters include ''The 
Role Played by the Sultanate of Oman in the 
OPEC/Non-OPEC Cooperation," ‘‘Qatar’s Oil and 
Gas Priorities," and ''OPEC and IPEC—An Ex- 
panding Horizon.” (CMG) 

The Geopolitics of Oil in the Middle East: An 
Overview, by Alberto Cisneros-Lavaller. Boulder, 
CO: International Research Center for Energy and 
Economic Development, 1990. Occasional Papers, 
no. 10. 18 pages. $10.00 paper. 

Al-Idarah al-Mahaliyya (Local Administration), by 
Thamr bin Maluh al-Matiri et al. Riyadh, Saudi 
Arabia: Institute of Public Administration, 1989. 
253 pages. Appends. SR48.00 paper. (SS) 
Interenergy Competition in Natural Gas Price For- 
mation: The Case of the United States since Dereg- 
ulation, by Ronan Huitric and John Crowley. Boul- 
der, CO: International Research Center for Energy 
and Economic Development, 1990. Occasional Pa- 
pers, no. 8. 20 pages. $10.00 paper. 

Al-Kashaf al-Mawdu'i (Objective Research). Riy- 
adh, Saudi Arabia: Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, 1989. 226 pages. Index. n.p. paper. (SS) 
Landwirtschaftliche Vermarktung und Marktpoli- 
tik: Strukturen, Defizite und politische Optionen im 
agrarischen Marketing von Regenfeldbau und Vieh- 
wirtschaft, by Peter Oesterdiekhoff. Bremen, FRG: 
University of Bremen, Sudan Economy Research 
Group, 1988. 117 pages. Bibl. n.p. paper. A study 
addressing alternatives in agricultural marketing 
and market policy for Sudan. Focuses on deficien- 


cies in transport, storage, and pricing for oil seeds, 
gum arabic, meat, and grain production. (ESW) 
Mushkilat al-Ghitha’ fi'l-Watan al-Arabi wa'l-Azma 
al-Iqtisadiyya al-Alamiyya (The Problem of Nutri- 
tion in the Arab Nation and the World Economic 
Crisis), by Muhammad Ali al-Farra. Safat, Kuwait: 
Kadhma Company Publishers, 1985. 92 pages. 
Notes. Append. n.p. paper. (SS) 

Nadwat al-Takhtit l'il-Quwah al-Amilah fi'l-Majal 
al-Fanni wa'l-Mihni (A Study Plan for the Voca- 
tional and Technical Labor Force). Riyadh, Saudi 
Arabia: Institute of Public Administration, 1989. 
278 pages. Contents. Notes. Tables. n.p. paper. 
(SS) 

Nadwat Tawthiq al-Ma‘lumat al-Idariyya (Docu- 
mentation of Administrative Information). Riyadh, 
Saudi Arabia: Institute of Public Administration, 
1989. 199 pages. n.p. paper. (SS) 

Al-Naft wa’l-Tanmiyya al-Sina‘iyya fi'l Watan al- 
Arabi (Petroleum and Industrial Development in the 
Arab World), by Ali Ahmad Atiqah and Ra'fat 
Shafiq Bisada. Safat, Kuwait: Kadhma Company 
Publishers, 1985. 115 pages. Tables. Bibl. Append. 
n.p. paper. (SS) 

Namuthaj Kammi li-Qiyass al-Intajiyya fi Sharikat 
al-Ta’min: Dirassat Tatbiqiyya (A Quantitative 
Model to Measure the Productivity of Insurance 
Companies: A Comprehensive Study), by Mu‘awad 
Hassan Husayn et al. Safat, Kuwait: Industrial 
Bank of Kuwait, 1989. Industrial Bank Newsletter 
Series. 31 pages. Bibl. n.p. paper. (SS) 

Nidham al-Naqd al-Duwali wa’l-Tijara al-Khari- 
jiyya li’I Bilad al-Arabiyya (The International Cur- 
rency System and Foreign Trade in Arab Countries), 
by Abd al-Mun‘im al-Sayyid Ali and Abd al-Rah- 
man al-Habib. Safat, Kuwait: Kadhma Company 
Publishers, 1985. 140 pages. Bibl. Append. n.p. 
paper. (SS) 

Oil in the World Economy, ed. by R.W. Ferrier and 
A. Fursenko. London and New York: Routledge, 
1989. xii + 131 pages. Index. $69.50. Contains 10 
chapters, based on papers originally presented at a 
session of the 9th International Economic History 
Congress, entitled ‘‘Oil in the World Economy, 
1900-1973," held in Berne, Switzerland in August 
1986. (MG) 

Al-Tadrib al-Idari l'il-Tanmiyya (Administrative 
Training for Development), by Abd al-Rahman al- 
Shaqawi. Riyadh, Saudi Arabia: Institute of Public 
Administration, 1985. 225 pages. Append. Bibl. 
n.p. paper. (SS) 

Al-Tahaddi al-Arabi lP] Azmah al-Iqtisadiyya al- 
Alamiyya (The Arab Challenge to the World's Eco- 
nomic Predicament), by Fuad Mursy. Nicosia, Cy- 
prus: Dar al-Shabab Publishers, 1986. 90 pages. 
Append. n.p. paper. (SS) 

Tahaddiyyat al-Tanmiyya al-Idariyya (The Chal- 
lenges of Bureaucratic Development), by Muham- 
mad ibn Abd al-Rahman al-Tawil. Riyadh, Saudi 
Arabia: Institute of Public Administration, 1989. 
121 pages. Bibl. Tables. n.p. paper. (SS) 


Al-Ta' minat al-Ijtima‘iyya wa Nidhamuha fi’! Mam- 
lakat al-Arabiyya al-Saudiyya (Social Security and 
its Organization in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia), by 
Muhammad Faruk al-Basha. Riyadh, Saudi Arabia: 
Institute of Public Administration, 1989. 445 pages. 
Bibl. Appends. Contents. SR64.00 paper. (SS) 
Towards Interest-Free Banking, by Mahmud Ah- 
mad. Lahore: Institute of Islamic Culture, 1989. 
144 pages. Notes. Index. Rs100.00. Considers the 
feasibility and profitability of the Islamic or inter- 
est-free banking system in the context of a free- 
market economy. Includes a discussion of unem- 
ployment, inflation, nationalization, and fiscal 
deficit. The author quotes the Quran, leading West- 
ern economists, and Islamic philosophers. (JR) 
World Energy Outlook to the 21st Century, by 
Cyrus H. Tahmassebi. Boulder, CO: International 
Research Center for Energy and Economic Devel- 
opment, 1990. Occasional Papers, no. 9. 22 pages. 
$10.00 paper. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


The Sociology of Health and Health Care in Israel, 
ed. by Aaron Antonovsky. New Brunswick, NJ 
and London: Transaction Publishers, 1990. xiii + 
378 pages. Bibl. Contribs. $39.95 cloth. $18.95 
paper. This volume looks at medical sociology in 
Israel in three parts: *'Structural and Cultural Fac- 
tors in Health and Illness," ''Role Behavior in 
Coping with Health and Illness,” and *'The Health 
Services and Professional Socialization.” The 25 
chapters focus on such topics as the relationship 
between employment status and illness among Is- 
raeli women, belief systems and social norms in the 
context of reproduction and birth control, and the 
absorption of Soviet immigrant physicians into the 
medical care system. (ESW) 

Transition to Adulthood During Military Service: 
The Israeli Case, by Amia Lieblich. Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1989. xvi + 221 
pages. Refs. Index. $44.50 cloth. $14.95 paper. Part 
one, "Personal Accounts," presents research in- 
terviews conducted with eight Israeli men; part 
two, ‘‘Routes and Issues of Psychological Devel- 
opment,” analyzes the impact of military service 
on these men. (CMG) 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, SCIENCE 


The Camel and the Wheel, by Richard W. Bulliet. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1990. xxiii 
+ 327 pages. Bibl. Essay. Notes. Index. $15.50 
paper. A paperback edition of a work originally 
published in 1975 and reviewed in MEJ vol. 31, no. 
1 (Winter 1977). It was hailed there as ‘‘one of the 
most important [books] ever written on the history 
of transportation” and ‘‘a major reinterpretation of 
the history of the Near East and of North Africa 
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from late Roman times to the early 20th century.” 
The author has written a new preface for this 
edition, describing his own research, as well as 
related research by other scholars, on the subject 
since the work was originally published. (SG) 
Fundamentalism: Sect or Mass Movement?, by Nico 
Kielstra. Amsterdam: Middle East Research Asso- 
ciates, 1990. Occasional Paper no. 5. 23 pages. 
Notes. Bibl. $8.00 paper. Defines fundamentalism 
as the tendency to take scripture literally and 
explores the opportunities that make it the basis for 
a mass movement. Discusses the psychological ' 
background and impact of fundamentalism. (JR) 
Al-Ghazali: The Remembrance of Death and the 
Afterlife, tr. by T.J. Winter. Cambridge, UK: Is- 
lamic Texts Society, 1989. xxx -- 347 pages. Notes. 
Append. Bibl. Indices. £35.00 cloth. £12.95 paper. 
A translation of al-Ghazali's major work on death, 
which explains the Muslim conception of the vari- 
ous stages of the afterlife—angels of the grave, 
resurrection, intercession of the prophets, tor- 
ments of hell, and delights of paradise. (JR) 

How to Understand Islam, by Jacques Jomier. New 
York: Crossroad, 1989. 168 pages. Bibl. Index. 
$14.95 paper. A discussion of the religious beliefs 
of Muslims and the development of Islam to the 
present. Chapters include ‘‘The Emergence of Is- 
lam," **The Dogma of Islam,” and ‘‘The Law of 
Islam (The Five Pillars).’’ (MG) 

Muhammadan Festivals, by G.E. von Grunebaum. 
New York: Olive Branch Press, 1988. viii + 107 
pages. Bibl. Index. $6.95 paper. A paperback edi- 
tion of a book originally published in 1951 and 
updated by C.E. Bosworth in 1976. The first three 
chapters discuss practices common to all Muslims, 
such as pilgrimage to Mecca and fasting during 
Ramadan. The latter two explore saints venerated 
in Sufism and religious holidays sacred to Shi'i 
Muslims. (MG) 

A Persian Stronghold of Zoroastrianism, by Mary 
Boyce. Lanham, MD: University Press of Amer- 
ica, 1989. xv + 284 pages. Bibl. Indices. $39.75. 
This book is based on the author’s Ratanbai Katrak 
lectures at Oxford in 1975, subsequently published 
by Oxford University Press in 1977. The essays, 
which draw upon the author’s research in a Zoro- 
astrian village in Iran in the 1960s, examine Zoro- 
astrian festivals, rituals, and theology. (MG) 
Sunshine at Madinah: Studies in the Life of the 
Prophet Muhammad, by Zakaria Bashier. Leices- 
ter, UK: The Islamic Foundation, 1990. 232 pages. 
Notes. Index. £9.95 cloth. £4.95 paper. This 
work—a sequel to The Meccan Crucible and The 
Hijra: Story and Significance—describes the life of 
Muhammad in Madina. The book considers ‘‘Pil- 
lars of the Prophet Muhammad's Society," ‘‘Two 
Documents of the Prophet’s State," and ‘‘The 
House of the Prophet Muhammad (Some Aspects 
of His Private Life)." (MLB) 

Women and Politics in Islam: The Trial of Benazir 
Bhutto, by Rafiq Zakaria. New York: New Horizons 
Press, 1990. xii + 156 pages. Acknowl. $21.50. An 
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allegorical account of a “‘trial’’ of Benazir Bhutto 
before a tribunal of Islamic theologians who date 
from the 8th century forward. The tribunal is charged 
with determining whether a woman can lead her 
country, according to Islamic law. (GIJ) 

Zauberei im alten Agypten, by László Kákosy. 
Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó, 1989. 266 pages + 
Plates. Append. Abbrevs. Notes. Acknowl. Con- 
tents. $19.00. Studies the role of magic in religion and 
society in ancient Egypt: the history and appearance 
of magic in Egypt, magic and mythology, the great 
magicians, and magical symbols and articles. Plates 
display statues, amulets, and symbols. (ESW) 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, ARTS 


Closed Circuit History, by Ardeshir Mohassess. 
Washington, DC: Mage Publishers, 1989. 232 pages. 
Bibl. $50.00. A collection of intriguing drawings by 
one of Iran's foremost graphics artists, currently 
living outside the country. Mohassess' art is intended 
to force viewers to examine and question political 
developments taking place in Iran. (MG) 
Al-Farabi's Theory of Communication, by Fuad 
Said Haddad. Beirut: American University of 
Beirut, 1989. Distrib. Syracuse University Press, 
Syracuse, NY. 192 pages. Appends. Bibl. $19.95 
paper. Focuses on al-Farabi's works on language 
and logic in order to develop a theory of language 
communication. Appendices contain philosophical 
discussions concerning the soul as well as several 
linguistic rules. (JR) 

Formal Spoken Arabic: Basic Course, by Karin C. 
Ryding. Washington, DC: Georgetown University 
Press, 1990. xxii + 412 pages. Gloss. Appends. 
$17.95 paper. A text-book course in a dialect of 
spoken Arabic that remains close to standard Ara- 
bic. Focuses on likely scenarios to be experienced 
by English speakers working in Arab countries. A 
set of seven audiocassettes are available to accom- 
pany the text. (MLB) 

Kasantatarische Volksmarchen: Auf Grund der 
Sammlung von Ignác Kúnos, ed. by Zsuzsa Kakuk. 
Budapest: Library of thé Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, 1989. 220 pages. Notes. FT80.00 paper. 
A collection of 14 Kazan Tatar folktales published 
simultaneously in German and Hungarian. The 
stories, which make frequent use of magical ele- 
ments, describe the lives of a sultanic father figure, 
his son, poor servants, and common people. (ESW) 
Maze of Justice: Diary of a Country Prosecutor, by 
Tawfik Al-Hakim, tr. by Abba Eban. Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1989. 135 pages. $20.00 
cloth. $9.95 paper. A social comedy set in the 
Egyptian Delta, which explores the relationship 
between an oppressed peasantry and their rulers. 
The novel has been considered as partly autobio- 
graphical. (GIJ) 

Music of Afghanistan: Professional Musicians in the 
City of Herat, by John Baily. Cambridge and New 


York: Cambridge University Press, 1988. xiv + 183 
pages. Gloss. Bibl. Index. $49.50 cloth. $17.95 paper. 
An extensive examination of the various musical tra- 
ditions of Herat within the social and religious realms. 
Chapters include “Afghan Urban Music in the 20th 
Century," ‘The Social Organization of Musicians,” 
"Social Contexts of Musical Performance," and 
“Music in the Herati Value System." (MG) 

Tales from Khalila wa Dimna: An Arabic Reader, by 
Munther A. Younes. New Haven, CT and London: 
Yale University Press, 1989. x + 158 pages in 
Arabic. Gloss. $19.95. A collection of 46 stories 
that address moral, social, psychological, and po- 
litical issues, using both human and animal charac- 
ters. Text is entirely in Arabic. (JR) 


WOMEN 


Female Genital Mutilation—Excision and Infibula- 
tion: A Bibliography, by Lilian Passmore Sander- 
son. London: Anti-Slavery Society, 1986. Distrib. 
Cultural Survival, Cambridge, MA. 71 pages. n.p. 
paper. This bibliography catalogs the history, prac- 
tices, and customs associated with female genital 
mutilation in developing and developed countries. 
The. volume is divided into listings of ‘‘Anthropo- 
logical/Sociological," ‘‘Medical,’’ and "''Philan- 
thropic and Journalistic” sources. (ESW) 

Images and Reality: Palestinian Women under Oc- 
cupation and in the Diaspora, ed. by Suha Sabbagh 
and Ghada Talhami. Washington, DC: Institute for 
Arab Women’s Studies, 1990. 66 pages. $5.00 
paper. Contains ''The Coverage of Women in West 
Bank Newspapers" by Orayb Najjar; "Women 
under Occupation: The Great Transformation” by 
Ghada Talhami; ‘‘The Education of Palestinian 
Women on the West Bank" by Sarah Graham- 
Brown; “‘City and Village in the Palestinian Wedding 
Song: The Palestinian Community in Kuwait" by 
Taghreed Alqudsi-Ghabra; and ‘‘Palestinian Women 
in the US: Who are They and What Kind of Lives Do 
They Lead?" by Louise Cainkar. (MLB) 

We Were Making History: Life Stories of Women in 
the Telangana People's Struggle. New Delhi: Kali 
for Women; and London: Zed Books, 1989, vii + 
290 pages. Gloss. $55.00 cloth. $15.95 paper. An 
account of the experiences of women who partici- 
pated in the Telangana uprising, a movement 
against landowners in the Telangana region of the 
Indian state of Hyderabad. Oral history is em- 
ployed to describe the way the women entered into 
roles of political activism. (JR) 


LAW 


Commercial Arbitration in Islamic and Iranian 
Law, by S.H. Amin. Tehran: Vahid Publications, 
n.d. 504 pages. Appends. Bibl. About the Author. 
Index. n.p. Highlights changes in Iranian law and 


practice since the 1979 revolution, with particular 
reference to commercial transnational arbitration 
in the petroleum and construction industries. (MLB) 
Usul ‘Ilm al-Qadha’ (The Origins of Principles of 
Adjudication), by Abd al-Rahman 'Ayyad. Riy- 
adh, Saudi Arabia: Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, 1981. 291 pages. Contents. n.p. paper. (SS) 


NEW JOURNALS 


Aram is a new journal published twice yearly by 
the ARAM Society for Syro-Mesopotamian Stud- 
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jes, Oxford, UK. Its primary focus is Aramaic 
culture, and it welcomes contributions in English, 
Arabic, French, and German. Vol. 1, no. 1 (Win- 
ter 1989) includes articles on ‘‘Syriac into Arabic: 
The Transmission of Greek Medicine" by Michael 
W. Dols; ‘‘Arab-Chinese Military Encounters: 


' Two Case Studies, 715-751 AD" by Hashim H. 


Behbehani; and “Were the Nabataeans Arabs?" 
by John F. Healey. Inquiries should be addressed 
to The Editor, ARAM, The Oriental Institute, 
Pusey Lane, Oxford OX1 2LE, United Kingdom. 
(SG) 


Cambridge University Press 


Now in paperback... 

A History of Islamic Societies 
Ira M. Lapidus 

“The outcome is a brilliant 

tour de force. .."— History Today 
“Brilliant, stimulating, unique are some of 
the adjectives that can properly be used to 
describe this extraordinary volume of 
research, discussion, information, and 
interpretation.’’—Booknotes 

‘*This is a monumental work achieved 

by a single author” 

—The International History Review 

29549-1 Paper $19.95 


The Isma'ilis: Their History 
and Development 

Farhad Daftary 

This authoritative book traces the history 
and doctrinal development of the Isma’ili 
movement from its origins to the present 
day, a period of twelve centuries. It is the 
first comprehensive synthesis of the 
scattered results of modern scholarship 


on the subject. 
37019-1 Hardcover $79.50 


Cairo University and the 
Making of Modern Egypt 
Donald Malcolm Reid 

Cairo University has been crucially 
important in shaping the national life of 
twentieth-century Egypt. It has educated 
much of the political, professional and 
cultural elite; Cairo University quickly 
became the prime indigenous model for 
other state universities in the region and 
its influence has spread even beyond the 
Arab world. 

Cambridge Middle East Library 23 

36641-0 Hardcover $54.50 


State and Society in 
Mid-Nineteenth-Century Egypt 
Ehud R. Toledano 

Written in a way that will permanently affect 
our view of Egyptian history, this book 
argues that mid-nineteenth-century Egypt 
was still an Ottoman province, with a 
provincial Ottoman elite that was only 


uall EE de tian. 


Now in paperback... 

King Abdullah, Britain 

and the Making of Jordan 

Mary C. Wilson 

“Mary Wilson has provided us with a 
definitive study of King Abdallah/Abdullah, 
his relations with Britain and his role in the 
creation of Jordan, based on a thorough use 
of British, French, American, and Israeli 
archives, official reports, private papers and 
newspapers, as well as dissertations and 
printed sources." 

—Canadian Journal of History 


Cambridge Middle East Library 13 
39987-4 Paper about $16.95 


Arabian Studies 

R.B. Serjeant and 

R.L. Bidwell, Editors 

The articles in this volume cover a wide 
variety of themes, mainly in the fields of 
history and social anthropology, with one 
paper on a literary theme. (Originally 
planned as Volume 8 of the journal, 


At bookstores or from 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


40 West 20th Street, New York, NY 10011. Call toll-free 800-872-7423 outside NY State. 800-227-0247, NY State only. 
MasterCard/VISA accepted. Prices subject to change. 
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Note: The Bibliography is intended to pre- 
sent a selective listing of periodical material 
dealing with the Middle East since the rise of 
Islam. The material included covers North 
Africa and Muslim Spain, the Arab world, the 
State of Israel, Turkey, the Transcaucasian 
states of the Soviet Union, Iran, Afghanistan, 
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A., Asia, Asian, Asiatic, Asie, 
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Admin., Administration, 
Administrative 
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O., Orient, Oriental, Orientalia, 
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BSOAS, Bulletin of the School of 
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Comp., Comparative 
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Cur., Current 
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79806 ‘‘Address by Ali Akbar Hashemi-Rafsan- 
jani, president of the Islamic Republic of Iran.” 
MEJ 44, no. 3 (1990) 458-66. 

79807 “La chute du gouvernement israélien: le 
débat à la Knesset.” Rev. d'études Palestiniennes, 
no. 36 (1990) 79-109. 
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79809 ‘‘Country reports on human rights prac- 
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tion with Tahar Ben Jelloun." MERIP Mid. East 
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79816 ‘‘The situation of the Christians in the 
Ottoman Empire: Bulgaria's view." Internat. J. of 
Turkish Stud. 4, no. 2 (1989) 259-66. 

79817 ATHAMINA, K. ‘The black banners and 
the socio-political significance of flags and slogans 
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25, (1987) 5-32. 

79822 BERRADA, T. “Quelques aspects du rôle 
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19ème siècle.” Hespéris Tamuda 25, (1987) 107 
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terranée, nos. 52-3 (1989) 150-9. 
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79848 MATINI, J. "In search of Faridun's 
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the Soviet Union, and the United States since 
World War II. 
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Continuity in a Revolutionary Decade 
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tional behavior? In this comprehensive examination of Iran's foreign rela- 
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